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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


OTHING has more engaged the attention of lite- 
rary men since the revival of learning, than to 
trace, from ancient monuments, the institutions and 


laws, the religion, the manners, and customs of the 
Romans, under the general name of Roman Antiquities. 
This branch of knowledge is not only curious in itself, 
but absolutely necessary for understanding the Classics, 
and for reading w'ith advantage the history of that 
celebrated people. It is particularly requisite for such 
as prosecute the study of the civil law. 

Scarcely on any subject have more books been 
written, and many of therp by persons of distinguished 
abilities ; but they are for the most part too volumi- 
nous to be generally useful. Hence a number of 
abridgements have been published ; of which those of 
Kennet and Nieuport are esteemed the best. The lat- 
ter is, on the whole, better adapted than the former 
to illustrate the Classics ; but being written in Latin, 
and abounding with difficult phrases, is not fitted for 
the use of younger students. Besides, .it contains no- 
thing concerning the laws of the Romans, or the 
buildings of the city, which are justly reckoned am ong 
the most valuable parts in Kennet. 
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On these accounts, near twenty years «ttie 

Compiler of the following pages thought orlr^ing 
from' both, chiefly from Nieuport, a compendium fol* 
his own use, with an intention to print it, if he should 
meet with no book on the subject to his mind. But 
he soon perceived, that on several important points he 
could not derive from either the satisfaction he wished. 
He therefore had recourse to other sources of inform- 
ation, and chiefly to the Classics themselves. To enu- 
merate the various authors he lias consulted would be 
tedious and useless. It is sufficient to say, that he has 
borrowed with freedom, from all hands, whatever he 
judged lit for his purpose. He has been chiefly in- 
debted to ManutiuSy Jirissoniu^^ and Middleton^ on the 
senate ; to Pignortits^ on slaves ; to Sigonius and Gruc- 
chiuSy Manutma, Hiibery Gravinay Merulay and Hei- 
necciuSy on the assemblies of the people, the rights of 
citizens, the laws and judicial proceedings; to LipsiuSy 
on the magistrates, the art of war, shows of the circus, 
and gladiators ; to Schceffery on naval affairs and car- 
riages ; to FerrariuHy on the Roman dress ; to Kirch- 
mannuSy on funerals ; to udi'buthnoty on coins ; to 
JOicksony on agriculture ; to DojiatuSy on the city ; to 
'PurnebuSy yibrahamuSy ItosinuSy Salmasiusy Hotto- 
mannuSy GrmviuSy and GronoviiiSy Montjaucony Pitis- 
cuSy Erncstiy and particularly to GesneVy in different 
parts of the work. 

After making considerable progress in this under- 
taking, the compiler found the execution so difficult, 
that- he would have willingly dropt it, could he have 
found any thing on the subject to answer his views. 
Accordingly, when Mr. Lempriere did him the favour 
to communicate his design of publishing that useful 
work the Classical Dictionary y he used the freedom to 
suggest to him the propriety of intermingling with his 
plan, a description of Roman Antiquities. But being 
informed by that gentleman, that this was impracti- 
cable, and meeting with no book which joined the ex- 
planation of words and things together, he resolved to 

execute 
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exec<|l§[. bis original intention. It is now above three 
years since he began printing. This delay has been 
Occasioned partly by the difficulty of the work, and 
making various alterations and additions ; partly, 
also, by a solicitude to receive the remarks of some 
gentlemen of learning and taste, on whose judgment 
he could rely, who have been so obliging as to read 
over, with critical attention, the sheets as they were 
printed. 

After finishing what relates to the laws and judicial 
proceedings, the Compiler proposed publishing that 
part by itself, with a kind of syllabus of the other parts 
subjoined ; that he might have leisure to reprint, with 
improvements, a Summary of (leography and History, 
which he composed a few years ago for the use of 
scholars. But after giving an account of tlie deities 
and religious rites in his cursory manner, and without 
quoting authorities, he was induced, by the advice of 
friends, to relinquish that design, and to postpone 
other objects, till he should bring the present perform- 
ance to a conclusion. Although he has all along stu- 
died brevity as much as regard to perspicuity would 
admit, the book has swelled to a much greater size 
than at first he imagined. 

The labour he has undergone can be conceived by 
those only who have been conversant in such studies. 
But he will think his pains well bestowed, if his work 
answer'*the end intended, — to facilitate the acquisition 
of classical learning. He has done every thing in his 
power to render it useful. He has endeavoured to 
give a just view of the constitution of the Roman go- 
vernment, and to point out the principal causes of the 
various changes which it underwent. This part, it is 
hoped, will be found calculated to impress on the minds 
of youth just sentiments of government in general; by 
showing, on the one hand, the pernicious effects of 
aristoci’atic domination ; and, on the other, the still 
more hurtful consequences of democratical licentious- 
ness, and oligarchic tyranny. 


But 
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But it is needless to point out what has be^n at- 
tempted in particular parts ; as it has been the Com- 
piler’s great aim throughout the whole, to convey as 
much useful information as possible, within the limits 
he has prescribed to himself. Although very few 
things are advanced without classical authority, yet 
in so extensive a field, and amidst such diversity of 
opinions, he, no doubt, may have fallen into mistakes. 
These he shall esteem it the highest favour to have 
pointed out to him ; and he earnestly entreats the 
assistance of the encouragers of learning to enable 
him to render his work more useful. He has sub- 
mitted his plan to the best judges, and it has uniformly 
met w'ith their approbation. 

It may perhaps be thought, that in some places he 
has quoted too many authorities. But he is con- 
fident no one will think so, who takes the trouble to 
examine them. This he esteems the most valuable 
part of the book. It has at least been the most la- 
borious. A work of this kind, he imagines, if pro- 
perly executed, might be made to serve as a key to all 
the classics, and in some degree supersede the use of 
large annotations and commentaries on the different 
authors ; which, when the same customs are alluded 
to, will generally be found to contain little else but a 
repetition of the same things. 

As the work is not divided into books and cliapters, 
the table of Contents, it is hoped, will supply that 
deficiency. 

The Compiler has now in a great measure com- 
pleted, what above twenty years ago he conceived to 
be wanting in the common plan of education in this 
country. His first attempt was to connect the study 
of Latin grammar with that of the English ; which 
was approved of by some of tli* first literary characters 
then in the kingdom. It is sufficient to mention Mr. 
Harris and Dr. Lowth. He has since contrived, by a 
new and natural arrangement, to include in the 
same book a vocabulary, not only of the simple and 

primitive 
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priiTftitive words in the Latin tongue, but also of the 
most common derivatives and compounds, with an 
• explanation of phrases and of tropes His next 
attempt was to join the knowledge of ancient and 
modern Geography, and the principles of history, 
with the study of the Classics. And now he has en- 
deavoured to explain difficult words and phrases in 
the Roman authors, from the customs to which they 
refer. How far he has succeeded in the execution he 
must leave others to judge. He can only say, that 
what he has written has proceeded from the purest 
desire to promote the improvement of youth : and 
that he should never have thought of troubling the 
world with his publications, if he could have found, 
on any of the subjects he has treated, a book 
adapted to his purpose. He has attained his end, if 
he has put it in the power of the teacher to convey 
instruction with more ease, and in a shorter time ; 
and of the learner to procure, with the greater facility, 
instruction for himself. He has laboured long in the 
education of youth, and wished to shew himself not 
unworthy of the confidence reposed in him by the 
public. His chief enjoyment in life has arisen from 
the acquisition and communication of useful know- 
ledge ; and he can truly say with Seneca, Si cum hac 
exceptione detur sapiential ut illani inclusani teneam, 
ncc enunciem, rcjiciam^ Ep. 6. 

Edinburgh^ 

April, 1791. 




ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


^■^HE Compiler has felt much satisfaction from the 
favourable reception his performance has met 
with. He has, in particular, been highly gratified by 
the approbation of several of the masters of the great 
schools in England, and of the professors in the uni- 
versities of both kingdoms. The obliging communi- 
cations he has received from them, and from other 
gentlemen of the first character for chissical learning, 
he will ever remember with gratitude. Stimulated 
by such encouragement, he has exerted his utmost 
industry to improve this edition. The numerous facts 
and authorities he has added will shew tlie pains he has 
bestowed. The index of Latin words and phrases is 
considerably enlarged: and an Index of proper names 
and things is subjoined ; for suggesting the utility of 
which, he is indebted to the authors of the Analytical 
Review. 

There are several branches of his subject which 
still remain to be discussed, and in those he has 
treated of, he has been obliged to suppress many par- 
ticulars, for fear of swelling his book to too great a 
size. It has therefore been suggested to him, that 
to render this work ^jinore generally useful, it ought 
to be printed in two different forms ; in a smaller 
size for the use of schools, and in a larger form, with 
additional observations and plates, for the use of 
more advanced students. This, if he find it agree- 
able to the public, he will endeavour to execute to 

the 
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the best of his ability : But it must be a work of 
time; and he is now obliged to direct his attention 
to other objects, which he considers of no less im- 
portance. 

As several of the Classics, both Greek and Latin, 
are differently divided by different editors, it will be 
proper to mention what editions of these have been 
followed in the quotations ; Cmsar by Clarke^ or in 
iisurn Delphmi ; Pliny ^ by Proticr ; Quinctilian and 
the writers on husbandly, by Gesner ; Petronius 
biter, by Ihirmannus ; Dionysius of Halicarnassus.^ by 
Itciske; PlutarcJis Morals by Xy lander ; and Dio 
Cassius, by Meimarus. It is needless to mention the 
editions of such authors as are always divided in the 
same manner. Those not divided into chapters, as 
Appian, Strabo, PlutarclC s Lives, 8fc. are quoted by 
books and pages. 

Mdinhurph, 

May 2L/. 17^* 
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SUMMARY 

OF 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


THE FOUNDATION OF 2HE CITY. 

T> OME was founded by Romulus and a colony from Alha 
LongUy 7b3 years, as it is commonly thought, befoi'e 
the birth of Christ. They began to build on the 21st day 
of April, which was called Palilki, from Pales, the goddess 
of shephei'ds, to whom it was consecrated, and was ever 
after held as a festival; (dies natalis nrbis Itoince.) Veil. 
Patcrc. i. 8. Ovid. Fast. iv. 80G. 


DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 

R omulus divided the peoj)lc of Rome into three 
TRIBES: and each tribe into ten CURIAil. The 
number of tribes was afterwards increased by degrees to 
thirty-five. They were divided into country and city tribes 
(riistica; et urhance). The number of the curia: always re- 
mained the same. Each curia anciently had a chapel or 
temple for the performance of sacred rites, r'arr. de Tat. 

iv. 32. Tacit. Pionys.\\.'‘2'i. lie who 

presided over one was called Curto (quia sacra curahat, 

Festus) ; he who presided over them all, Curio Maximus. 

From each tribe Romulus chose 1000 foot-soldiers, and 
100 horse. These 3000 foot and 300 horse were called 
LEGIO, a legion, because the most warlike were chosen, 
Plutarch, in liomulo: Hence one of the thousand which 
each tribe furnished was called Miles, Varro de Lai. Ling . 

B iv. 16. 
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ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 


iv. 16. (tiiiHs cx mille) Isidor. ix. 3. The coinman<}er of a 
tribe was called Tuibunus, (0«Xa/^»XO'f vel rpnvapxo^.) Dionys. 

ii. 7- ii. 7* 

The whole territory of Rome, then very small, w’as also 
divided into three parts, but not equal. One part was al- 
lotted for the service of religion, and for building temples; 
another, for the king’s revenue, and the uses of the state; 
the third and most considerable part was divided into thirty 
portions, to answer to tlie thii*ty c:uriie, Dionys. ii. 7- 

The people were divided into two ranks (ordines) , PA- 
TRICIANS and PLJiTJEIANS; connected together as 
PATRONS and CLIENTS, Dionys. ii. 9. In after-times 
a third order was added, namely, the EQUITES. 


THE SENATE. 

1. THE INSTITUTION AND NUMBER. OK THE SENATE. 

^^HE Senate was instituted by Romulus, to be the per- 
petual council of the Republic, ( ConsHium reipuhliva: 
sempitermim.^ Cic. pro .''cxtio, 65.) It consisted at first only 
of 100. "^i^hey were chosen from among the Patricians; ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ ii. 12. three were no- 
minated by each tribe, and three by each curia. To these 
ninety-nine Romvilus himself added one, to preside in the 
senate and have the care of the city in his absence, ’Phe se- 
nators were called PA'l'RES, either upon account of their age, 
or their paternal care of the state ; certainly out of respect ; 
Div. i. 8. and their olfspring, PATRlCll, (Qui patrem ciere 
possent, i. e. ingermi, Liv.x.8. Dionys. ii. 8. Festus.) After 
the Sabines were assumed into the city, another hundred was 
chosen from them, by the suffrages of the euxitr, Dionys. ii. 47. 
But, according to Livy, there were only 100 senators at the 
death of Romulus, and their number was increased by Tullus 
Hostilius after the destruction of Alba, i. 17- & 30. Tarquinius 
Priscus, the fifth king of Rome, added 100 more, who were 
called PATRES MINORUM GENTIUM. Those created 
by Romulus, were called PA'l’IlES MAJORUM GEN- 
TIUM, Tacit. Hnnal. xi. 25. and their posterity, Patricii 
Majorian Gentium. This number of 3(X) continued, with 
small variation, to the times of Sylla, who increased it; but 
how many he added is uncertain. It appears there were at 
least above 400, Cic. nd Attic, i. 14. 

lo ;pie time of Julius Caesar, the number of senators was 
incre^i^d to 900, Dio. xliii. 47. and after his death to 1000 ; 

many 
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niUny •jyorthless persons having been admitted into the senate 
during the civil wars. Id. lii. 42. one of whom is called by 
Cicero self-chosen (leciits ipse a sej, Phil. xiii. 13. But 
Augustus reduced the number to 600, Suet. Aug. 35. JJio. 
liv. 14. 

Such as were chosen into the senate by Brutus, after the 
expulsion of Tarquin the Proud, to supply the place of those 
whom that king had slain, were called CONSCRIPTI, t. c. 
persons written or enrolled together with the old scnatt)rs, who 
alone were properly styled Patres. Hence the custom of 
summoning to the senate those who were Patres, and who 
were Conscripti ; (ita appellahant in novum, senaturn Icctos., 
Biv. ii. 1.) Heitce, also, the name Patres Conscripti (sc. et) 
was afterwards usually applied to all the senators. 

2. THE CHOOSING OF SENATORS. 

PERSONS were chosen into the senate, {SenattislegeJjatur, 
Liv. xl. 51. vel in setmtuni legehantur, Cic. Cluent. 47.) 
first by the kings, Liv. i. 8. xxx. 35. and after their expul- 
sion, by the Consuls, Lw. ii. 1. and by the militaiy tribunes, 
.Pestns in Prwteriti Senator es ; but from the year of the city 
310, by the censors : at first only from the i*atricians, but 
afterwards also from the Plebeians, Liv. ii. 32. v. 12. chiefly, 
however, from the Ltpiites ; whence that order was called 
Seniinariuin Senatus, Liv. xlii. 61. 

vSome think that the senate was supplied from the annual 
magistrates, chosen by the people, all of whom had, of course, 
admittance into the senate ; but that their senatorial character 
was not esteemed complete, till they were enrolled by the 
censors at the next Lustrum ; at which time, also, the most 
eminent private citizens were added to complete the number. 
See Middleton on the Homan Senate. 

After the overthrow at the battle of Cannae, a Dictator 
was created for choosing the senate, Liv. xxiii. 22. After 
the subversion of liberty, the Emperors conferred the dig- 
nity of a senator on whom they thought fit. Augustus 
created three men to choose the senate, and other three 
to review the Equites, in place of the censors. Suet. Aug, 
37. L>io. Iv. 13. 

He whose name was first entered in the censor’s books, 
was called PRINCEPS SENATUS, which title used to be 
given to the person who of those alive had been censor first, 
(qui primus censor, ex Us qui viverent, fuisset,) but after the 
year 544, to him whom the censors thought most worthy', 
Liv. xxvii. 13. This dignity, although it conferred no com- 
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xnand or emolument, was esteemed the very highest, and was 
usually retained for life, Liv. xxxiv. 44. xxxix. 52. It is 
called pRiNciTATirs ; and hence afterwards the Emperor was 
named Princeps, which word properly denotes only rank, and 
not power. 

In choosing Senators, regard was had not only to their rank, 
hut also to their age and fortune. 

The age at wliich one might be chosen a senator (/E'I'as 
Senatoria) is not sufficiently ascertained ; although it ap- 
pears that there u’as a certain age requisite, Cic. tie Pege 
Manil. 21. Tacit. Ann. xv. 28. Anciently senators seem to 
have been men advanced in years, as their name imports, 
Sallnst. Cnt.to. Cic. de >Sen.(5. Ointl. Past. Plor. i.li). 

But in after-times the case was otherwise. It seems probable, 
however, that the age reejuired for a senator was not below 
thirty ; from certain laws given to foreign nations, at difterent 
times, in imitation of the Romans, Cic. in Terr. ii. 4i). 
Plin. Pp. X. S3, for there is no positive assertion on this sub- 
ject in the classics. 

The first civil office which gave one admission into the 
senate was the Qurestorship, which some have imagined might 
be enjoyed at twenty-five, and consecpiently that one might 
then be chosen a senator ; from J7ion Cassius, Vii. 20. Others 
think at twenty -seven, on the authority of Poh/bins, vi. 1/. 
who say’s, that the Romans u’cre obliged to serve ten years in 
the army, before they could pretend to any civil magistracy^ ; 
and as the military age was seventeen, of consetiuence that 
one might be made qiuestor at twenty-seven. But few ob- 
tained that office so early ; and (3icero, who <jftcn boasts that 
he had acquired all the honours of the city^, without a re- 
pulse in any, and each in his proper year (sno anno), or as 
soon as he could pretend to it by law, had passed his thirtieth 
year before he obtained the qufestorship, which he adminis- 
tered the y’ear following in Sicily. So that tlie usual age of 
enjoying the qua^storship, (cctns qiucstorict,) and of course of 
being chosen a senator, in the time of Cicero, seems to have 
been thirty-one. 

But although a person had enjoy'ed the qua?,storship, he did 
not on that account become a senator, unless he was chosen 
into that oi'dcr by the censors, GelL hi. 18. But he had 
ever after the right of coming into the senate, and of giving 
his opinion on any question, Cic. in Vt’,rr. v. 14. Pp. ad Pam. 
ii. 7- About this, however, writers are not agreed. It is at 
least certain, that there were some offices which gave per- 
sons a legal title to be chosen into the senate, (unde in senatuni 
iegi deberent,) Piv, xxii. 49. Hence, perhaps, the sena- 
tofs are sometimes said to have been chosen by the people, 
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(1,ecti Jussu populif) JAv. iv. 4. Cic. pro Sext. 65. And 
Cicero often in his orations declares, that he owed his seat in 
the senate, as well as his other honours, to the favour of the 
people, post red. in Senat. 1 . He asserts the same thing in 
general terms, in T^err. iv. 1 1 . pro Cluetit. 56. 

Persons also procured admission into the senate by military 
service, Senatorium per militiam auspicabantur gradum, 
Senec. 15p. 47. So Liv. xxiii. 23. 

When Sylla, after the destruction occasioned by his civil 
wars and proscriptions, thought proper to admit into the 
senate about 300 Mqidtes, he allowed the people to give their 
vote concerning each of them in an assembly by tribes, Al'pqnan, 
de hell. civ. vi. 413. But Dionysius says, that Sylla supplied 
the senate with any persons that occurred to him, v. 77* and 
probably admitted some of the lowest rank, T)io. xl. 63. 

The yianien of Jupiter had a seat in the senate, in right of 
his office, Liv. xxvii. 8. a privilege which none of the other 
pr-iests enjoyed, Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators, after they as- 
sumed the the right of wealing the latus cluvnsy 

and of being present at the debates of the senate, that thus they 
might become the sooner acquainted with public affairs, ( quo 
celerihs rcipnhlicce assuescerent,) Suet. Aug. 38. They also 
had tlie privilege of wearing the crescent on their shoes, iStat, 
Spiv. V. 2. 28. 

No one could be chosen into the senate who had exercised 
a low' trade, or whose father had been a slave ( libertino qmtre 
natus, Horat. Sat. i. 6. 21 . and 44.) : but this was not always 
observed. Appius Claudius Ciecus lirst disgraced (inquinavit 
vcl dcforinavit) the senate, by electing into it the sons of 
freedmen (libertinorum Jiiiis lectis,) JAt\ ix, 29. 46. or the 
grandsons, according to Suetonius, who says, that libertini, in 
the time of Appius, did not denote those wdio were freed, but 
their progeny (ingennos ex bis procreatos). Suet. Claud. 24. 
a flistinction which no where occurs in the classics. Sex. Aur. 
Victor calls those chosen by Appius Libertini ; devir.illust. 
34. But nobody regarded that election, whatever it was, as 
valid, Liiv. ix. 46. and the next consuls called the senate in the 
order of the roll, which had been in use before the censorship 
of Appius, Ibid. 30. It appears, however, that freedmen 
were admitted into the senate, at least towards the end of the 
republic. For Dion Cassius, speaking of the censorship of 
Appius Claudius, and Piso, the fathei*-in-lavv of Ciesar, A. U. 
704, says that Appius excluded not only all freedmen 
(iiTrcXct/Ocftoi,) but also many noblemen, and among the rest 
.Sallust, the historian, xl. 63. for having been engaged in 
an intrigue with Fausta, the daughter of Sylla and wife of 
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Milo, ("a quo deprehensus, virffis ccbsus erat;) Gell. Xyii. 18. 
Serv. ill Virg. ^En. vi. 612. Acron. in Horat. Sat. i. 2. 41. 
Cjesar admitted into the senate not only his officers, Xfio. xUi. 
51. but even his mercenary soldiers, /rf. xliii. 20. xlviii. 22. 
lii. 25. and 42. all of whom Augustus i*emoved. Ibid, at 
which time he was so apprehensive of danger, that when he 
presided in the senate, he always wore a coat of mail under his 
robe, and a sword, with ten of the stoutest of his senatoidan 
friends standing round his chair, Suet, 35. 

In the year of Rome 535, a law was made that no se- 
nator, or father of a senator, should keep a bark above the 
burden of 300 amjthorce, or eight tons ; for this was reckoned 
sufficient to carry their grain from their farms, and it seemed 
below a senator to reap advantage by merchandise, Liv. xxi. 
63. Cic. in Verr. v. 18. 

Anciently no regard seems to have been paid to the for- 
tune (cEN.sus) of a senator, Plin. xiv. 1. and when it was 
first fixed docs not appear. But in the flourishing state of 
the republic, as we learn from Suetonius, it behoved every 
senator to have at least eight hundred sestertia, or 800,000 
sestertii, which are computed to amount to between six and 
set'en thousand pounds sterling ; not annually, but for their 
whole fortune. Augustus raised it to 1200 sestertia, and 
supplied the deficiency to those who had not that sum. Suet, 
uiug. 41. Cicero also mentions a certain fortune us requisite 
in a senator, Purn. xiii. 5. 

Every lusti'urn, i. e. at the end of every fifth year, the se- 
nate was reviewed by one of the censors ; and if any one by 
his behaviour had rendered himself unworthy of that high 
rank, or had sunk his fortune below that of a senator, his 
name was passed over by the censor in reading the roll of se- 
nators ; and thus he was held to be excluded from the senate 
(motas e se7iat.u). 

But this, though disgraceful, did not render persons infa- 
mous, as when they were condemned at a trial ; for the igno- 
miny might be removed by the next censors, or they might 
obtain offices which again procured them admittance into 
the senate, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. as was the case with C. An- 
tonins, who was consul with Cicero; and with P. Bentulus, 
who was pnetor at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, JJio. 
xxxviii. 30. Thus also Sallust the historian, that he might 
recover his senatorian dignity, was made Pnetor by Caesar, 
Dio. xliii. 52. and afterwards governor of Numidia, where he 

did not act <XS ll(3 TV^r'OtCj (ovic cjtijtJLTjfTfiTo TUf TOWS? Xo'yov^.^ 

Id. xliii. O. but by rapacity and extortion accumidated a great 
fortune, which he left to his grand-nephew. Tacit, xlnnal. iii. 
30. Jtlorat. Od. ii. 2. 
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Thi» indulgence of being enrolled in the senate as supernu- 
merary members, without a formal election, was first granted 
to magistrates by tbe censors, A. U. 693. Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

There was a list of the senators, (aliium senatorium, 
\rvKtofiu vel avaypi^litj ^uvXcvTtvi^,) where all their names were 
written, which, by the appointment of Augustus, used to be 
annually pasted up in the senate-house, JJio. Iv, 3. ei Frag- 
ment. 137* and the name of any senator who had been con- 
demned by a judicial sentence, was erased from it. Tacit, 
jlnnal. iv. 42. 

3. THE BADGES AND PRIVILEGES OF SENATORS. 

THE Badges (insignia) of senators were, 1. Tha Tatns 
claims, or Tunica laticlavia, i. e. ;i tunic or waistcoat with 
an oblong broad stripe of pm*ple, like a ribbon, sewed to it on 
the fore part. It was broad to distinguish it from that of the 
Equites, who wore a narrow one. 2. Black buskins reaching 
to the middle of the leg, llorat. Sat. i. 6. 28. with the 
letter C in silver on the top of the foot, ,f uv. vii. 192. Hence 
calceos mutare, t%> become a senator, Cic, Phil. xiii. 13. 3. A 

particular place at the public spectacles, called Orchestra, 
next the stage in the theatre, and next the arena in the 
amphitheatre, Cic. Cliient. 47- 

This was first granted them by P. Cornelius Scipio, the 
elder, in his consulship, A. U. 5.58. lAv. xxxiv. .54. Hence 
Orchestra is put for the senate itself, ,/uvenal. iii. 177. 

In the games of the circus, the senators sat promiscuously 
w'ith the other citizens, till the Emperor Claudius assigned 
them pecidiar seats there also. Suet. Claud. 21 . IHo. lx. “J. 

On solemn festivals, when sacrifices were offered to Jupi- 
ter by the magistrates, (in epnlo ,Jovis, vel in cacna JJiali,) the 
senators had the sole right of feasting publicly in the Capitol, 
Gell. xii. 8. IMo. xlviii. 52. drest in their senatorian robes, 
and such as were proper to the offices which they had borne in 
the city, Cic. Phil. ii. 43. Scnec. contr. i. 18. When Augustus 
reduced the number of the senate, be reserved to those who 
were excluded, the badge of their dress, and the privilege 
of sitting in the Orchestra, and of coming to these public enter- 
tainments, (jniblicb epulandi jus ;) Suet, Aug. 35. 

4. the assembling of the senate, and the time and 

PLACE OF ITS MEETING. ■ 


THE senate was assembled (convocabatur vel cogebatur) 
at first by the kings, JLiv. i. 48. after the expulsion of Tar- 
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quin, usually by the consuls, and in their absence by the prae- 
tors, Cic. JCp. Juitn. X. 12. 28. also by the dictator, master 
of horse, viii. 33. decemtnri, military tribunes, interrex., 

prefect of the city, Liiv. iii. 9. & 29. A. Gell. xiv. 7 - and by 
the tribunes of the commons, who could summon the senate 
althouf^h the consuls were present, and even aajainst their 
will; Cic. JLp. yam. x. 28. xi. 6. de Orat. iii. I. Gell. xiv. 8. 
The liinpcrors did not preside in the senate unless when in- 
vested with consular autliority, (Princeps prccsidehat ; erat 
enini conml ;) Plin. Ep. ii. 11. Paneg. 76. 

'I'lie senators were summoned (arcessehantur, citahantur, 
vocahantur, in senatum tmeabantur, ^c.) anciently by a pub- 
lic officer named VIATOR, because he called the senators 
from the country ; Cic. de Sen. 16. or by a public crier, Mdieu 
an)?^ thing had happened about which the senators were to be 
consulted hastily, and without delay, Liv. iii. 38. but in later 
times by an EDICT, appointing the time and place, and 
published several days before, Cic. P/iil. iii. 8. not only at 
Rmne, but sometimes also in the other cities of Italy, Cic. ad 
Alt. ix. 1 7. The cause of assembling it used also to be added, 

CONSULTANDUM SUPER RE MAGNA ET ATROCI, Tacit. 

Annul, ii. 28. Edicerc senatnm in proximum diem ; Edicere 
tit .senatus adesset, Sfc. Cic. ct Liv. passim. 

If any senator refused or neglected to attend, he was pu- 
nished by a fine and distraining his goods, (mulctd ct pigno- 
ris captione ;) unless he had a just excuse, LiV. iii. 38. Cic. 
Phil. i. i). Plin. Ep. iv. 29. The fine was imposed by him 
who held the senate, and pledges were taken till it w^as paid. 
But after sixty or sixty-five years of age, senators might at- 
tend or not as they pleased, Scncc. de Prev. Vita:, 20. Con- 
trov. i. 8. Plin. Ep. iv. 23. 

The. senate could not be held but in a temple, that is, 
in a place consecrated by the augurs, Gell. xiv. 7 * that thus 
their delibei'ations might be rendered more solemn, Cic. 
Eom. 51. 

Anciently there were but three places where the senate 
used to be held ( Curia: v. Senacula) ; two within the city, 
and the temple of Bellona without it, Festus. Afterwards there 
were more places, as the temples of Jupiter Stator, Apollo, 
Mars, Vulcan, Pellus ; of Virtue, Faith, Concord, ^c. Also 
the Curia Uostilia, Julia, Octavia, and Pompeia ; which 
last was shut up after the death of Ceesar, because he was 
slain in it. Suet. Jill. 88. These Curiee were consecrated as 
temples by the augurs, but not to any particular deity. 
When Hannibal led his army to Rome, the senate was held 
in the camp of Flaccus, the Proconsid, betwixt the Porta 
CoUina and Esquilind, Liv. Xxvi. 10. 


When 
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When a report was brought that an ox h 9 ,d spoken, a 
thing frequently mentioned in ancient authors, the senate 
was held under the open air, Plin. Hist. JVat. viii. 45. 

On two special occasions the senate was always held with- 
out tlie city, in the temple of liellona or of Apollo; for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors, especially of those who 
came from enemies, whom they did not choose to admit 
into the city; and to give audience (ciini seuatiis dafus est) 
to tlieir own gcnercils, who were never allowed to come 
within the walls while in actual command, JAv. iii. (YS. 
xxxi. 47 . xxxiii. 22. 24. xxxiv. 43. xxxvi. 39. xlii. 3(3. 
Senec. Jienef. v. 1.5. 

The senate met (voiivenicbat) at stated times, on the ka- 
lends, nones, and ides of every month; unless when the 
comitia were held. For on those days (dielms coinitiulilms) 
it was not lawful to hold a Senate, Cic. ad Prat. ii. 2. ad Pam. 
i. 4. nor on unlucky days (diehus ue fastis v. atris), unless in 
dangerous conjunctures. Id. viii. 8. IAi\ xxxviii. 53. xxxix. 
39. in which case the senate might postpone the ca/nitia; 
Ibid. & Cic. Mur. 25. 

An ordinary meeting of the senate was called Senatas LF- 
GITIMUS, Suet. ylug. 35. If an extraordinary senate was 
given to ambassadors or others for any reason whatever, it 
used to be called INDICTUS or FDiCTUS, and then the 
senators M’^ere usually summom'd by an edict, whereby an- 
ciently those 'were ordered to attend who were FATRES, 
and who were CONSCRIPTl, lAv. ii. 1. but afterwards, 
“ those who were senators, and who had a right to deliver 
“ their opinion in the senate.” (Qui senatoues, ouibusque 

IN SENATU SKN'rlCNTIAM DTCKRE J.ICKUKT, IJT AliKSSliNT; 

and sometimes, Ur AmcssiiNT ekequentes, au viii. Cai.. 
Dec EMBU. &e. Cic. ct JAv. passim.) 

No decree of the senate could be made unless there w’as 
a cjuorum, ( nisi seuataruai uumerus legit imus adesset.J What 
that was is uncertain. Kc'fore the times of Sulla, it seems 
to have been 100, JAv. xxxix. 18. Under Augustus it was 
400, which, however, that Emperor altered, JJio. liv. 3,5. 
Iv. 3. If any one wanted to hinder a decree from being 
passed, and suspected there was not a cjuorum, he said to the 
magistrate presiding, Nijmera senatum. Count the senate, 
Cic. Pjt. Paw. viii. 11. Pestus in niimkra. 

Augustus enacted, that an ordinary meeting of the senate 
should not be lield oftenerthan twice a month, on the Kalends 
and Ides ; and in the months of September and October, that 
only a certain number chosen by lot should attend. Suet. -^iug. 
35. This regulation was made under pretext of easing the 
senators, but in reality with a view to diminish tlieir autho- 
rity. 
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rity, by giving them less frequent opportunities of exercising 
it. Augustus chose a council for himself every six months, 
(coiisilia semestria sortiri^) tO consider before-hand what 
things should be laid before a full house, (ad frequentem 
• senatuniy) Ibid. 

The senate met always of course on the first of January, 
for the inaugui’ation of tlie new consuls, who entered into 
their office on that day, and then usually there wtw a crowded 
house. 

He who had the fasces presided, and consulted the fathers, 
first, about what pertained to I'eligion (de rebus divinisj, 
about sacrificing to the gods, expiating prodigies, celebrating 
games, inspecting the books of the Sibyls, &c. Xfiv. viii. 8. 
next, about human affairs, namely, the raising of armies, the 
management of wars, the provinces, &c. The consuls were 
then said to consult the senate about the republic in general, 
(de rejncblica indefinite,) and not about particular things, (de 
7'ebus shtgiills finite, Gell. xiv. 7*) The same was the 

case in dangerous junctures, when the senate was consulted 
about the safety of the x’epublic (de siiinmnrepublicay v. tota), 
Cic. passim. 

The month of February was commonly devoted to hear 
embassies and the demands of the provinces, Cic. ad JFratr. 
ii. 3. 12. ad Fani. i. 4. Ascon. in Verr. i. 35. 


5. THK MANNER OF HOLDING AND CONSULTING THE SENATE. 

THE magisti’ate, who was to hold the senate, offered a 
sacrifice, and took the auspices, before he entered the 
senate-house, Plin. Pan. "JQ. (Jell. xiv. 7* If the auspices 
■were not favourable, or not rightly taken, the business was 
deferred to another day, Cic. Fjnst. x. 12. 

Augustus ordered that each senator, before he took his 
seat, should pay his devotions, with an offering of frankin- 
cense and wine, at the altar of that god in whose temple the 
senate were assembled, that thus they might discharge their 
duty the more religiously, JJuet. Aug. 35. 

When the consuls entered the senate-house, the senators 
commonly rose up to do them honour, Cic. Pis. 12. 

The senate was consulted about every thing pertaining to 
the administration of the state, except the creation of ma- 
gistrates, the passing of laws, and the determination of war 
and peace ; all which properly belonged to the whole Roman 
people, Dionps. ii. 14. 

The senate could not determine about the rights of Roman 
citizeni^^without the order of the people, Liv, xxvi. 33. 

When 
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■VVhen a full house was assembled, the magistrate presiding, 
whether consul or prfetor, &c. laid the business before them 
in a set form; Quod bonum, faustum, feuix, fortuna- 
TUM SIT ; referimus ad VOS, Patres Conscript!. Then, 
the senators were asked their opinion in this form ; Die Sp. 
PosTHUMi, auiD censes ? Liv. i. 32. ix. 8. or Quid fieri 
placet ; Quid tibi videtur ? 

In asking the opinions of the senators, the same order was 
not always observed ; but usually the priucejts senatus was 
first desired to deliver his opinion, unless wliere they were 
consuls elect, who were always asked first. Sail. Cat. 50. 
Cic. Phil. V. 13. Pam. viii. 4. and then the rest of the sena- 
tors according to their dignity, Consularesy Preetorii, jpjdilitiii 
'Pribimitii, et Qufcstorii^ which is also thought to have been 
their order in sitting, Cic. Phil. 13. The benches on which 
tlic senators sat (sahscllia) , Cic. Cat. i. 7 - were probably of 
a long form, Cic. Pam. iii. 9. as that mentioned by Juvenal 
(longa cathedra), ix. 52. and distinct from one another, each 
fit to hold all the senators of a particular description; some 
of them shorter, as those of the tribunes, which seem to have 
held only a single person. Suet. Cl. 23. The consuls sat in 
the most distinguished place, on their curule chairs, Cic. Ibid. 
iS Cat. iv. 1. 

As the consuls elect were first asked their opinion, so the 
praitors, tribunes, &c. elect, seem to have had the same, pre- 
ference before the rest of their order, Cic. ad ..Itt. s\\. '2\ . 
in Perr. v. 14. lie who held the senate might ask first any 
one of the same order he thought proper, which he did from 
respect or friendship, Cic. j)ost redit. in Senat. 7. Lin. v. 20. 
Gell. iv. 10. xiv. 7 * Senators were sometimes asked their 
opinions by private persons; (multi rogabuntur, atipic idip- 
sum constilibus invitis ; ) Cic. Fam. i. 2. 

The consuls used to retain through the whole year the 
same order which they had obscrv'cd in the beginning of their 
office. Suet. Jul. 21. But in later times, especially under 
the limperors, they were asked in what order the magistrate 
who presided thought proper, Cic. Att. 1. 13. Plin. Pp.iK. 
13. When they were all asked their opinions, they were 
said j^f^'^f'ogari, Liv. xxix. 18. Plin. Pan. 60. and the senate 
to be regularly consulted or the aftair to be deliberated about, 
( ordine consuli,) Liv. ii. 28. and 29. Augustus observed no 
certain rule in asking the opinions of the senators, that thereby 
they might be rendered the more attentive. Suet. 35. 

Nothing could be laid before the senate against the will of 
the consuls, unless by the tribunes of the people, who might 
also give their negative (morarn facere) against any decree, 

by 
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by the solemn word VETO; which was called interceding 
(intercedere) . This might also be done by all who had an 
equal or greater authority than the magistrate presiding, 
Cic, JLegg. iii. 3. Gell. xiv. 7* If ‘Wiy person interceded, 
the sentence of the senate was called SENATUS AUCTO- 
RITAS, their judgment or opinion, Liv. iv. 57. Cic. Fam. 
i. 2. viii. 8. and not senatds consultum or dccretuniy their com- 
mand. So likewise it was named, if the senate was held at an 
improper time or place ( alieno tempore ant loco) ; or if all the 
formalities (solemnia) were not observed, Dio. Iv. 3. ; in which 
case the matter was referred to the people, or was afterwards 
confirmed by a formal decree of the senate, Cic. Fp. Fam. x. 1 2. 
But when no mention is made of intercession or informality, 
uductoritas senatiis is the same with Co7is7iltnmf Cic. Lcgg. ii. 
15. TJiey are sometimes also joined ; thus, Senatiis consulti 
auctoi'itas, which was the usual inscription of the decrees of the 
senate, and marked with these initial letters, S. C. A. Cic. 

The senators delivered their opinion (sententiam dicehant) 
standing ; Whence one was said to be raised (excitari) , when 
he was ordered to give his opinion, Liv. ix. 8. Cic. ad Attic. 
i. 13. But when they only assented to the opinion of an- 
other, (verbo nssentiehantnr,) they continued sitting, Cic. 
Fam. V. 2. Flin. Pan. 7f>. The principal senators might like-, 
w’ise give their opinion about any other thing, besides what 
was proposed, which they thought of advantage to the state, 
and require that the consul would lay it before the senate ; 
wliich Tacitus calls, Fgrcdi relationem. They were then said 
CENSERE referendum de aliqua rc. Sail. Cat. 50. Plin. Ep. 
vi. 5. or lielationcm postulare. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 49. For no 
private senator, not even the consul-elect, was allowed to prr)- 
pose to the senate any question himself, Cic. pi'o Dom. 27- 
Sometimes the whole house called out for a particular mo- 
tion, Sail. Cat. 48. And if the consul hesitated or refused, 
which he did by saying, Sk consii>kkaiik vellk, the other 
magistrates, who had the right of holding the senate, might 
do it, even against his will, particvdaidy the tribvmcs of the 
people, Cic. pro Leg. JManil. 19. Sext. 30. Fpist. Fam. 
X. 16. Hence Augustus was, by a decree of the senate, in- 
vested with the power of tribune for life, that he might lay 
any one thing he pleased before the senate every meeting, 
although he was not consul, Dio. liii. 32. And the succeed- 
ing Emperors obtained from the senate the right of laying be- 
fore them one, two, or more things at the same meeting ; which 
was called primec, secundev, tertircy quartce, et quint cc 
relationis. Vopisc. et Capitol. In those times the senator who 
gave his opinion first, was cvM&APrimcc sentential senator yVbxd. 

It was not lawful for the consuls to interrupt those that 

spoke. 
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spoke, although they introduced in their speech many things 
foreign to the subject; which they sometimes did, that they 
might waste the day in speaking, {ixt diem dicendo eximerent,con’^ 
sumerent v. tollerent,) Cic. Verr. 2. 39. For no new reference 
could be made after the tenth hour, i. e. four o’clock afternoon 
according to our manner of reckoning, Sencc. dc Tranqttill. An^ 
c. ult. nor a decree passed after sunset, A. Gell. xiv. 7* 

Hence Cicero, in blaming the decrees of Antony, calls 
them SCta Vespertina, jP/iU. iii. 10. We read however, 
of the senate’s being assembled at midnight, upon the arrival 
of an express from one of the consuls, Sp. Furius, that he 
was besieged by the ./Eqvai and Volsci, A. U. 290, Dionys. 
ix. 63. so iii. 26. and of a person hariinguing till it was so 
bite that lights were called for (noete illatis hccemis), Plin. 
Ep. iv. 9. 

Tliose who grossly abused this right of speaking without 
interruption, were sometimes foi'ced to give over speaking 
(^perorar(i) by the noise iind clamour of the other senators, Cic. 
ad Att. iv. 2. Sometimes magistrates, when they made a dis- 
jigreeaBlc motion, were silenced in this manner. Thus, Cwptuni 
estrefttrri de vnduceiido SCto, i. e. delendo vel expungendo; ah 
ornni senatu reclamatum est^ Cic. pro Horn. 4. Mjus oratio- 
ni vekernenter ah omnibus reclamatum est. Id. Fam. i. 2. So 
when a senator threw out abusive language against any one, 
as Catiline did against Cicero and others, the whole senate 
bawled out against him {phstrepere omnes). Sail. Cat. 31; 

Tliis used also to liappen under the Emperors. Thus 
Pliny, sjjcaking of himself, after tlic death of .Domitian, says, 
Finio. Incipit respondere I’cjento ; nemo patitiir; ohturhatury 
ohstrepitur ; adeh quidem tit diceret’, Rogo, Patkes C. nk 
ME COGATIS IMPEORAUE AUXIEIUM TrIBUNOUUM. Ft stU- 

tim JMurena trihunusy Permitto tibi, vir cearissime, Vk- 
•lENTo, mcERE. Tutic qiioquc reclamatiiry Ep. ix. 13. The 
title of Clarissimus was at this time given to all the sena- 
tors, but formerly only to the leading meiu 

Sometimes the speeches of senators were received with 
shouts of applause ; thus, Consurgenti ad censendum accla- 
matum est, quod so let residentihusry PWn. .’w . 9. And the most 
extravagant expressions of approbation were bestowed on the 
speakers : Mon fere quisquum in senatu fuity qui non me complec- 
teretuvy exoscularetur y certulimque laude ciimularety Id. ix. 13. 

The consul, or presiding magistrate, seems to have exer- 
cised different ■ powers in the senate at different times, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 1. When Cato one day, to prevent a decree from 
being passed, attempted to waste the day in speaking, Caisar, 
then consul, ordered him to be led to prison, whereujjon the 
house rose to follow him, which made Caesar recall his order, 
Gell. iv. 10. 
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If any one in delivering his opinion had included several 
distinct articles, some of which might be appi'ovcd and 
others rtyected, it was usual to require that the opinion might 
be divided, and that each particular might be proposed apart ; 
and therefore any senator might say. Divide, Cic. yarn. i. 2. 
iSenec. J&p. 21. Ascon. in Cic. Mil. G. 

In matters of very great importance, the senators some- 
times delivered their opinions upon oath { Jnrati )^ Eiv. xxvi. 

XXX. 40. xlii. 21. 'TacU . Annal. iv. 21 , 

Several different questions might be referred to the senate 
by different magistrates in the same meeting, Cic. Phil. vii. 1 . 
JLiv. XXX. 21. 

When any magistrate made a motion, he was said Verba 
facere; refkhre vel deferre ad senatum, or Coxsi - 
LERE SENATUM DK AMQUA RE, Cic. in Pis. 13. ; and the 
senators, if they approved of it, reeationem acctpere. 
Piv. ii. 39. 

•When different o[)inions were delivered, tlie senators ex- 
pressed their assent, some to one and some to anothei;, \'ari- 
ously, by their looks, by nodding with their heads, by 
stretching out their hands, ike. Tacit. Hist. iv. 4. 

The senators who spokt' usually addressed tlunnsidA es to t he 
whole bouse, by the title of Pa’i-res Conscripti, Cic . vt Ur . 
passim : sometimes to the consul or person who jirosided, 
Cic . Phil . viii. 1. sometimes to both, Pin . vi. ITi. They 
commonly concluded thi'ir speeches in a. certain form : Qua- 
rk ego ita censeo ; or Peacki' igi i ur, &e. > Sa / tffst . Cat . 
li. 52. Quod C. Pansa verba Ficeir dk — !>!•: ea re ita 
UKN sKo; or Qute cum ita sint; or Qu \s on res, pi'a 
CENSEO, Cic . Phil . iii. 15. v. 4. ix. 7- Sometimes they used 
to read their opinion (i/e scripto dicerc '), Cic. I'am. x. 13. 
and a decret* of the senate vi-as made according to it, (m sc ^ i - 
tentiani nticajas , ve \ ita at ille censchnt ). 

When a senator did not give an entire assent to the opi- 
nion of any one, but thought that sometliing should be added, 
he said, Serviiao assentior, et hoc, ampeius censeo ; 
Cic. Phil. xiii. 21 . wliicb was called addere sententue, vel in 
.sententiarn. Sail. Cat. 51. 

6. THE manner of Making a dec ree of the senate. 

WHKN several different cjpinions had been offered, and 
each supported by a number of senators, the consul or 
magistrate presiding might first put to the vote which opi- 
nion he pleased, {sententiani primarn pronunciare, at in cam 
discessiojicret ;) Cic. lip. Fam. i. 2. x. 12. or suppress alto- 
gether 
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getber {negare se pronunciatnrnm,) what he disapproved, Cccs. 
de lieli. Civilif i. 1 . And herein consisted the chief power 
of the consul in the senate. But even this was sometimes 
contested by the tribunes, {ante se oportere discessionemfaceref 
quani consules,) Cic. Fam. i. 2. 

A decree of the senate was made by a separation {per dis- 
cessionem) of the senators to difterent parts of the house. He 
who presided said, “ Bet those who are of such an opinion 
“ pass over to that side; those who think differently, to this.” 

(Qui HOC CENSETIS, lEElJC TRANSITE. Qui ALIA OMNIA, 

IN HANC PAR'i'EM.) Hence Ire pedibus in sententiani aUcajns, 
to agree to any one’s opinion ; and Discedere v. transire in 
alia oninia^ for Contrarium sentirc, Plin. Kp. viii. 14. Vre- 
quentes ieriint in alia onmiay a great majority went into tlie 
contrary opinion, Cic. I'am. i. 2. F'requens senatus in alia 
omnia iit. Id. viii. 13. diseessit, x. 12. The jdirase Qui alia 
OMNIA, vv'as used instead of Qui non censetis, sc. hoc, 
from a motive of superstition {otninis causa), Festus. 'j 

Those senators who only voted, but did not speak, or, as 
some say, who had the riglit of voting but not of speaking, 
were called PEDARIJ, Festus. A. Gell. iii. IH. Cic. ad Att.^i. 
IP, 20, because they signified their opinion by their feet, and 
not by their tongues ; Or, according to others, because not 
having borne a curule magistracy, they went to the senate on 
foot, A. Gell. ibid. But, according to Pliny, anciently all 
the senators went t<> the senate on foot ; and the privilege 
of being carried thither in a chariot was never granted to 
any one but Metellus, who had lost his sight in rescuing the 
Palladium, or image of Pallas, from the temple of Vesta 
Avhen in flames. Hist. aXuI. vii. 43. s. 45. 

He who had first proposed the opinion, {qui sententiani sc- 
7iatui 2 /rcestitisset, Cic. in Pis. 32.) or who had been the prin- 
cipal speaker in favour of it, the consul, or whoever it w'as, 
(PRINCFPS vel AUCTOR HententUv, Ovid. Pont. ii. 3. 31.) 
passed over first, and those w’ho agreed M’ith him followed, 
Plin. Fpist. ii. 11. Those who differed went to a different part 
of the house ; and into whatever part most of the Senators 
went, the Consul said of it, “ This seems to be the majo- 
rity,” (ILec pars MA.JOR viJJETUR.) Then a decree of the 
Senate was made according to their opinion, Plin. Kp. ii. 12. 
and the names of those who had been most keen for the 


decree, were usually prefixed to it, which were called AUC- 
TORITATFS perscriptce vel prccscripta:, Cic. Orat. iii. 2. 
because they staid to see the decree made out, {scribendo 
adfuerunt, i, e. Senatus consulti con/iciendi testes erant.) Srnn- 


tus consultmn cd perscriptionc est, of that form, to that effect 
Cic. Fam. v. 2. 


Anciently 
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Anciently tlie letter T was subscribed, if the Tribunes did 
not give their negative j for at first the tribunes were not 
admitted into the Senate, but sat before the Senate-house on 
benches, till the decrees of the Senate were brought to them 
for their approbation or rejection, Val. Max. ii. 7 * This, 
however, was the case only for a very short time ; for 
A. U. 1310, we find Canuleius, one of their number, spealting 
in the Senate, I^iv. iv. 1 . and 33ionysius says they were ad- 
mitted soon after their institution, vii. 49. 

When a decree of the senate W'as made, without any 
opinions being asked or given, the fathers were said Pcdihixs 
ferre sententiarn ; and the decree was called SENATUS CON- 
SUUTUM PER UISCESSIONEM, A. GcU. xiv. 7. Cic. 
Phil. iii. 9. Suet. Tib. 31. But when the opinions of the 
senators were asked, it was simjjly called SENATES CON- 
SULTUM, Cic. in Pis. 8. Although it was then also made 
per discessioneni ; and if the senate was unanimous, the c//.s- 
fessio was said to be made sinenUd varieta/c, Cic. pro. Sext. 34. 
If the contrary, in vna^nd intrietatc scntenliarnin ^ Id. 

In decreeing a siipplication to any genc;ral, the opinions of 
the senators were always asked ; hence Cicero blames Antony 
for omitting this, in the case of Eepidus, Phil. iii. 9. Before 
the vote was put, {ante discessioneni faciam,) and while the de- 
bate was going on, the members used to take their seats near 
that member whose opinion thej' approved, Plin. Kp. viii. 14. 
and the opinion of him who was joined by the greatest num- 
ber, was called SENTENTIA maxime fuequens. Id. ii. 11. 

Sometimes the Consul brought from home in writing the 
decree which he u'ished to be passed, and the senate readily 
agreed to it, Cic. I*hil. i. 1. 

When secrecy was necessary, the clerks and other attend- 
ants were not admitted ^ but what passed Avas written out 
by some of the scnat<jrs, Cic. pro >SnU. 14. A decree made 
in this manner Avas called Tacituaj, Cajyitolin. Gordian. 12. 
Some think the Senatores Pedarii were then likewise ex- 
cluded, from Paler. Max. ii. 2. 

Julius Cajsar, AAdien consul, appointed that what was done 
in the senate (Diurna Acta) should be published, Snet. 
»ful. 20. Avhich also seems to have been done formerly, Cic. 
pro Sull. 14. But this Avas prohibited by Augustus, Suet. 
Aug. 36. An account tjf their proceedings, however, AA'as 
always made out ; and under the succeeding Emperors we 
find some senator chosen for this purpose, \Actis vel corn- 
vientariis Senatus conficiendis,) 4'acit. Ann. v. 4. 

Public registers (ACTA, i. e. tahulfc \e\ coinmentarii) were 
also kept of what was done in the assemblies of the people, 
and courts of justice j also of births and funerals, of marriages 

and 
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and divorces, &c. which served as a fund of information for 
historians; hence Diurna Urbis Acta, Tacit. Annul, xiii. 

Acta Popuei, Suet. Jut. 20. Acta Publica, Tacit. 
Ann. xii. 24. Suet. Tib. v. Plin. Pip. vii. 33. Urbana, Id. 
ix. 15. usually called by the simple name Acta, Cic. Pam. 
xii. 8. Plin. vii. 54. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM and DECRETUM are used 
promiscuously to denote what the senate decreed ; Cic. lAv. et 
Sallust, passim. So Consulta et Decreta patrum, Horat. 
But they M’’ere also distinguished as a genus and sjyeciesy deere- 
tum being sometimes put for a part of the SCtum, as when 

province, an honour, or a supplication was decreed to any 
one, Pestus. Decrctum is likewise applied to others besides 
the senate; as IDecreta Consulurn, Augiirum, Pontificumy 
Decurionum, Ccesaris, Principis, Judicis, &c. so likewise 
eonsulta,h\\‘t more rarely; as, Consulta Sapicntum,t\\e maxims 
or opinions, Cic. de Legg. i. 24. determinations, 

Sil. iv. 35. Gracchi, Id. vii. 34. 

In writing a decree of the senate, the time and place were 
put first, then the names of those who Avere present at the 
engrossing of it ; after that the motion, with the name of the 
magistrate who proposed it; to all which was subjoined what 
the senate decreed. Thus, Sknatus Consult! Auctoritas, 
Pridie Kal. Octob. in JE.de Apollinis, Scribendo ad- 
PITKRUNT, Li. DoMITIUS, &C. QuoD M. MaRCELLUS CoS. 
verba FECIT DE pROVINCIIS CoNSULARIBUS, DE EA RE ITA 
cKNsuiT, V. CENSUERUNT, UTi, &c. Cic. Pjj. Pam. viii. 8. 

Hence we read, De ea re Sena'i'us consultus ita cen- 
suiT, decrkvit; also Pj.acere Senatui ; Senatum velle 

ET CENSEUE ; SeNATUM EXISTIMARE, ARBITRARI, ET 

JUDicARK ; ViDERi Senatui, Cic. Lit). Sail. &c. passim. 

If the tribunes interposed, it was thus marked at the end ; 
Huic Senatus Consulto intercessit C. Coelius, C. Pansa, 
Trib. Pj.eb. Cic, Ibid. Sometimes the tribunes did not 
actually interpose, but required some time to consider of it, 
and thus the matter was delayed, Cic. pro Sext. 34. 

When the senate ordered any thing to be done, these words 
were commonly added, PRIMO QUOQUE TEMPORE, as 
soon as possible. When they praised the actions of any 
persons, they decreed, Eos recte, atque ordine VIDERI 
FEcissE, Liv. passim. If the contrary, Eos contra rem- 
rUBLICAM FECISSE VIDERI, Id. 

Orders were given to the consuls, (Negoiium datum est 
Consulibusy) not in an absolute manner, but with some excep- 
tion ; Si vyjERETUR, si e bepublica esse ducerent, Liv. 
Quod commodo REiPUBLiCiE fieri posset, Cces. Ut Con- 

SULES ALTER, AMBOVE, SI EIS VIDEATUR, AD BELLUM PRO- 

C FICISCERENTUR, 
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ficiscerentur, Cic. When the consuls obeyed the orders 
of the senate, they were said esse vel fore in patkum 
I’OTESTATE j and the senators, when they complied with the 
desires of the people, esse in povuia potestate, J^iv. 

ii, 56. &c. 

When the senate asked any thing from the tribunes, the 
form was, ’Senatus censui'I', ut cum Thibunis aOeretur, 
Z,iv. xxvi. 33. xxx. 41. 

The decrees of the senate, when written out, were laid 
up in the treasmy, ('f?t JErarium cotidebantur,) where also 
the laws and other writings pertaining to the republic were 
kept, Liv. iii. 9. Anciently they Avere kept by the jEdiles in 
the temple of Ceres, Id. iii. 55. The place where the public 
records were kept was called TABIJLARIUM. The decrees 
of the senate concerning the honours conferred on Caesar were 
inscribed in golden letters on columns of silver, Uio. xliv. 7 . 
Several decrees of the senate still exist, engraven on tables of 
bi'ass ; particularly that recorded, JAik xxxix. 19. 

The decrees of tlie senate, when not carried to the treasury 
were reckoned invalid. Suet. .lug. 94. Hence it was ordained, 
under Tiberius, that the decrees of the senate, especially con- 
cerning the capital punishment of anj'^ one, should iK)t be carried 
to the treasury before the tenth <lay, I'acit. Ann. iii. 51. that 
the Emperor, if absent from tlic city, might have an ojiportunity 
of considering them, and if he thought proper, of mitigating 
tliem, Dio. Ivii. 20. Suet. Tih.7’>> 

Before the year of the city 306, the decrees of the senate were 
suppressed or altered at the pleasure of the consuls, Liv. 

iii. 55. Cicero accuses Antony of forging decrees, Phil. v. 4. 

Decrees of the senate were rarely revei'sed. While a 

question was under debate (t'e integrd), every one was at 
freedom to express his dissent (conirudicere vel dissentire) ; 
but when it was once determined (re peruetd), it was looked 
upon as the common concern of each member to support the 
opinion of the majority, ( guodpha'ihuspliicuissetjcunctfs iuen- 
dum.,) Plin. Ep. vi. 13. 

After every thing was finished, the magistrates presiding 
dismissed the senate by a set form: Non ami’jlius vos mo- 
RAMUR, P. C. or Nemo VOS TENET ; Nihil vos mohamur; 
Consul, citatis nominibus, et feracta discessione, 
MITTIT Senatum, PU/i. Mp. ix. 13. 

7. THE POWER OF THE SENATE AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 

THE power of the senate was different at difil^rent times. 
Under the regal government, the senate deliberated upon such 
public affairs as the King proposed to them; and the Kings 

were 
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were s;iid to act according to their counsel, ( ex consilio Patrum, 
Liv. i. 9.) as the consuls did afterwards according to their de- 
cree (ex SCto.), Liv. ii. 2. &c. 

Tarquin the Proud dropped the custom handed down from 
his predecessors, of consulting the senate about every thing ; 
banished or put to death the chief men of that order, and 
chose no others in their room, Liv. i. 49. But this King was 
expelled from the throne for his tyranny, and the regal govern- 
ment abolished, A. U. 243. 

After this the pouter of the senate was raised to the highest. 
Every thing was done by its authority. The magistrate's M ere 
in a manner only its ministers, ( qiiasi rninistri gravisshni von- 
vilii, Cic. pro Sextio, 65.) No law could be passed, nor as- 
sembly of the people held, Muthout their consent ; nisi Patri- 
hus auctorihus, h. e. jubentibus v. permittentihus, Liu. vi. 42. 
But when the patricians begun to abuse their power, and to 
exercise cruelties on the plebeians, especially after the death of 
Tarquin, A. U. 2.57- the multitude took arms in their own 
defence, made a secession from the city, seized on Mans Saver, 
and created tribunes for themselves, who attacked the autho- 
rity of the senate, and in process of time greatly diminished it 
by Vcirious means; Jirst, by the introduction of the Comitia 
I'rihuta, and the exclusion of the patricians from them, XAv. 
ii. 00. 'X'hen, by a law, made by Lietorius the Tribune, that 
tlic plebeian magistrates should be created at the Comitia 
'Trihuta, Liv. ii. .'>(>, 57- Oionys. ix. 49. Afterwards, by a law 
passed at the Comitia Centuriata, by the consuls Horatius and 
Valerius, that the Ium's passed at the Comitia Pributa 
(Plehiscita) , should also bind the patricians, Liv. iii. 55. And 
lastly, by the law of Publilius the Dictator, A. VI. 414. Lw. 
viii. 12. and of Mmnius the Tribune, A. U. 467. Civ. Prut. 14. 
that before the people gave their votes, the fathers should autho- 
rise whatever the people should determine at the Comitia Ceu- 
turiata; (nt /iercut auctores ejnsrei, quarn poqiulusjussiirus 
esset, V. in incertum eventum comitiorum, Liv.) Whereas for- 
merly, Avhatever the people ordered was not ratified uidess 
the Senators confirmed it, (nisi jmtres auctores Jierent, Liv, 
i. 17 . 22. iv. 3. 49. Cic. Plane. 3.) But the power of the se- 
nate was most of all abridged by the right of the ti’ibunes to 
render the decrees of the senate of no eii'ect by their negative 
(intercedendo) . Still, hoM’^cver, the authority of the senate 
continued to be very great; for as power and majesty pro- 
perly belonged to the people, so did authority, splendor, and 
dignity to the senate. (Potesta^ in populo, ' auctoritas in se- 
natu, Cic. Legg. iii. 12. I^ovus, auctoritas, domi splendor; 
apud exteras nationes nomen et gratia. Id, pro Cluent. 50.) 

c 2 The 
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The Senatorian order is called by Cicero, Ordo ampli»mnus 
et sanctissirnus ; smnmum Populi Itoniani, popiilorunique et 
gentium omnium ac Hegum consilium: pro Dorn. 28. And the 
Senate-house, Templum sanctitatis, amqjliiudinis mentis^ co7i~ 
silii 2 )uhlici, raqmt tirbis, ara socionim, jmrtits omnium gen- 
tium, &c. pro Milone, 33. Hence Senators in foreign; countries 
were treated with the highest respect, Cic. in Perr. iv. 11. 
And as senators were not allowed to leave Italy without per- 
mission (sine commeatu) , Cic. Attic, viii. 15. Suet. Claud. 
16. 23. Ner. 25. unless to Sicily and Gallia Narbonensis, 
Dio, lih. 42. when they had occasion to travel abroad, they 
usually obtained the privilege of a free legation, as it was 
usually called, (sine rnandatis, sine ullo reipuhlicfc mimere ; 
ut hcereditates ant si/ngruplias suas persequerent ur,) Cic. de 
Uegg. iii. 8. Ep. Fam. xi. 1. Att. xv. 12. Suet. Tib. 31. vA’hich 
gave them a right to be treated every where with the honours 
of an ambassador. In the provinces they had lictors to attend 
them, Cic. Dp. Fam. xii. 21 . And if they had any law-suit 
there, they might require that it should be remitted to Rome, 
Jb. xiii. 26. The advantages of honour and respect were the 
only compensation which senators received for their attention 
to public affairs, Cic. Clnent. 55. 

Although the supreme power at Rome be]t)nged to the 
people, yet they seldom enacted any thing without the autho- 
rity of the senate. In all weighty afl’airs, the method ijsually 
observed was, that the senate should first delilierate and decree, 
and then the people order. Skn.\tus censuit v. dkcrevit, 
PopUEUs JussiT, i. 17 . iv. 49. x. 12.45. xxxvii. 55. &c. 
But there were many things of great importance, which the 
senate always determined itself, unless when they were brought 
before the people by the intercessions of the tribunes. This 
right.the senate seems to have had, not from any express law, 
but by the custom of their ancestors, Cic. de Oral. i. 52. 

1. The senate assumed to themselves the guardianship of 
the public religion j so that no new god could be introduced, 
nor altar erected, nor the sibylline books consulted, without 
their order, Div.xs.. 45. Cic. de Div. 48. 54. 

2. The senate had the direction of the treasury, and distri- 
buted the public money at pleasure, Cic. in Vatin. 15. IJv. 
xxxvii. 54. They appointed stipends to their generals and offi- 
cers, and provisions and clothing to their armies, Polyb. vi. 11. 

3. They settled the provinces, which were annually assign- 
ed to the consuls and j)r{etors, and when it seemed fit they 
prolonged their command, Cic. pro Dom. 9. 

4. They nominated out of their own body all ambassadors 
sent from Rome, Liv. ii. 15. xxx. 26. xlii. 19. et alibi pas- 
sim; and gave to foreign ambassadors what answers they 

thought 
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thought proper, Cic. in T^atin. 15. Horn, 9. Xiv. vi.26, vu.20. 
XXX. 17* 

5. They decreed all public thanksgivings for victories 
obtained ; and conferred the honour of an ovation or triumph, 
M'ith the title of IMPliiKATOR, on their victorious generals, 
Cic. Phil. xiv. 4, 5. Liv. v. 23. Polyh. vi. 11 . 

0. They could decree the title of King to any prince whom 
they pleased, and declare any one an enemy by a vote, Cccs, 
IJv. ct Cic. passim. 

7. They inquired into public crimes or treasons, either in 
Rome or the other parts of Italy, Liv. xxx. 26. and heard and 
determined all disputes among the allied and dependent cities, 
Cic. OJfW. 10. Polyh. vi. ll. 

8. Tliey exercised a po^ver, not only of interpreting the 

lawi-, but of absolving men from the obligation of them, and 
even of abrogating them, Cic. pro Dorn. . jtro Lege Mnnil. 

21 . de Legg. ii. 6. ylscon. in Cic. pro Cornel. Plin. jb^;/5^.iv.9. 

9. They could postpone the assemblies of the people, Cic. 

2 )ro JMur.'lh. 16. and prescribe a change of habit to 

the (uty in cases of any imminent danger or calamity, Cic. 
pro iSext. 12. Rut the power of the senate was chiefly con- 
spicuous in civil dissensions or dangei*ous tumults within the 
city, in which that solemn decree used to be passed, “ That 
“ the consids should take care that the republic should receive 

no harm;” Ut consulcs darent operant^ 7ie quid defrimenti 
7 'espuhlica caperet. Ry which decree an absolute power 
was granted to the consuls, to punish and put to death 
whom they pleased, witliout a trial; to raise forces, and 
carry on war without the order of the people, Sallust, de Pello 
Cat. 29. 

This decree uas called Ul/riMUM or EXTREMUM, 
Cccs. de Pell. Civ. i. 4. and Forma SCti ultimcc necessitatis, 
Uiv. iii. 4. Ry it the republic was said to be intrusted to the 
c-onsuls, jtermitli v. commendari consulihus ; or 27er7nitti cent- 
snlihus ut i'cmpablicani defenderent, Cic. Sometimes the 
other magistrates were added, Cccs. ibid. Liv. 19. Some- 
times only one of the consuls is named, as in the commotion 
raised by C. Gracchus, Ut L. Opimius Consul videret, &c. be- 
cause his colleague Q. Fabius Maximus was absent, Cic. in Cat. 
i. 2. So Liv. iii. 4. 

Although the decrees of the senate had not properly the 
force of lau"s, and took place chiefly in those matters which 
were not provided for by the laws ; yet they were understood 
always to have a hinding force, and u erc therefore obej^ed 
by all orders. 'I'lie consuls themselves were obliged to submit 
to them, lAv. iv. 26. xlii. 21 . They could be annulled or 
cancelled {induci, i, e, delcri, only by the senate 

itself. 
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itself^ Cic. pro Dom. 4. Attic. \. 17. Their force, however, in 
certain things was hut temj)orary ; and tlic magistrates some- 
times alleged, that they were binding but for one year, 
Dionys. ix. 37- In the last age of the republic, the authority 
of the senate was little regarded by the leading men and their 
creatures, Cic. pro Sext. 12. who, by means of bribery, ob- 
tained from a corrupted populace what they desired, in spite 
of the senate, Appirm. de Hell. CitKii. A22, &c. Thus Cjesar, 
by the Vatinian law, obtained the province of Cisalpine Ciaul 
and Illyrieum, for live years from the people; and soon after 
Gallia Comatn. or Ulterior ^iroxw the senate; the fathers being 
afraid, that if they refused it, the people would grant him that 
too, Suet. ,Tul. 22. Plutarch, in Uita C(ch. But this cor- 
ruption and contempt of the senate at last terminated in the 
total subversion of public liberty. 

Cicero imagined, that in his consulship, he had established 
the authority of the S('natc on a solid basis, by uniting it with 
the equestrian order, Cic. Cat. iA^ JO. Pis. 3. thus constitu- 
ting what he calls Optima Hjespituljca ; qufc sit in potesta- 
teni ojdbnorum, i. c. nohilium. et ditissimormn^ dc Lcgg. iii. 17- 
{ai>it7Toic(>(iTrifi) and ascribes the ruin of the republic to that 
coalition not lieing preserved, Alt. i. 14. 16. But it was soon 
after broken, ( ordinum concordia disjunct a est, Cic. Att. i. 1 3.) 
by the senate i*efusing to release the equites from a disadvanta- 
geous contract concerning the Asiatic revenues, Cic. Att. i. 17- 
which gave Ciesar, when consul, an op])ortunity of obliging 
that order, by granting their reipiest, as he had formerly 
obliged tlie populace by an agrarian law. Suet. Cces. 20. Cic. 
Att. i. 13. and thus of artfully employing the wealth of the 
republic to enslave it, Dio. xxxviii. 1 . 7* ‘^ec Lkgks Jui.iM. 
The senate and equites had been formerly united, Sallust. Aug. 
42. and were afterwards disjoined from similar motives. See 
LiKGKs SjCMPnoNiA^, de judiciis. 

Augustus, M’bcn be became master of the empire, retained 
the forms of the ancient j’epublic, and the same names of the 
magistrates; but left nothing of the ancient virtue and liberty 
(prisci et integri nioris)^ 3’aeit. Ann. i. 3. While he pretended 
always to act by the authority of the senate, he artfully drew 
every thing to himself. 

Tilierius apparently increased the power of the senate, by 
transferring the right of creating magistrates and enacting 
laws from the comitia to the senate. Tacit. Ann. i. 15. In con- 
sequence of which, the decrees of the senate obtained the force 
of laws, and were more frequently published. But this was 
only a shadow of power. For the senators in giving their 
opinions depended entirely on the will of the I*rince ; and it 
was necessary that their decrees should be confirmed by him. 

An 
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An oration of the Emperor was usually prefixed to them, 
which was not always delivered by himself, but was usually 
read by one of the qutestors, who were called Candidati, Suet. 
Tit.Q, Aug.&b. Hence what was appointed by the decrees 
of the senate was said to be oratnme prinvijiis caiitum; and 
these orations are sometimes put for the decrees of the senate. 
To such a height did the flattery of the senators proceed, 
that they used to receive these speeches with loud acclama- 
tions, I*aneg. 7b. and never failed to assent to them; 

which they commonly did by crying out, Omnus, Omnks, 
T'iftpisc, itt Tacit. 7* 

'I'he messages of the Emperors to the senate were called 
EPISTOLiE or LJBELEI; because they were folded in the 
form of a letter or little book. J. Caesar is said to have 
first introduced these libelJi, Plutarch, in Vita Caes. Suet. 
.Tul. 5G. which afterwards came to be used ailmost on 
every occasion. Suet. Jut. 81. -^ffg’ b3. 84. Tacit, 
nal. iv. 39. 

But the custom of referring every thing to the senate 
(Suet. Tib. 30.^ was only observed till the Romans became 
habituated to slavery. 

After this, the Emperors gradually began to order what 
they thought proper, without consulting the senate; to ab- 
rogate old laws and introduce new ones; and, in shoi’t, to 
determine every thing according to their own pleasure; .by 
their answers to the applications or petitions presented to 
them (per RESCKIPTA ad Hhcllos) ; by their mandates and 
laws ("^jerEDICTA et CONSTITUTIONES), &c. Vespasian 
appears to have been the first who made use of these rescripts 
and edicts. They became more fi'equcnt under Hadrian: 
from which time the decrees of the senate conccniing private 
right began to be more rare; and at length under Caracalla 
were entirely discontinued. 

The constitutions of the Emperors about punishing or 
rewarding individuals, which were not to serve as precedents, 
were called PRIVILEGIA (quasi legis)^ A. Gell. x.20. 

This word anciently used to be taken in a bad sense; for a 
private law about inflicting an extraordinaiy punishment on a 
certain person without atrial, Cic, de Tegg.\i\. 19. as the law 
of Clodius against Cicero, C/e. pro Doth. 17- which Cicero 
says was forbidden by the sacred laws and those of tlic twelve 
tables, Leges privutis homiuibus irrogari: id cst cnini 
jirivilegium^ Ibid, et pro Sext. 30. 

The rights or advantages (benefieia) granted to a certain 
condition or class of men, used also to be called Privilkgi.^ ; 
Tlin. X. 56, 57. 110. as the privileges of soldiers, parents, 
pupils, creditors, &c. 

The 
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The various laws and decrees of the senate, whereby supreme 
power was conferred on Augustus, and which used to be 
repeated to the succeeding Emperors upon their accession to 
the empire, (Tuin senatus cnncta, trincipibus solti a, P^es- 
pdsiano (lecretnt. Tacit. Hist. iv. 3.) when taken together, arc 
called the Itoi/al Lmv, (LEX REGIA, vel LEX IMPERII, et 
AUGUSTUM PRIVILEGIUM;) probably in allusion to the 
law, by which supreme power was granted to Romulus, Liv. 
xxxiv. 6. 


THE EQUITES. 

^T^HE Equites at first did not form a distinct order in the 
state. When Romulus divided the people into three 
tribes, he chose from each tribe 100 young men, the most 
distinguished for their rank, their wealth, and other accom- 
plishments, who should serve on horseback, and whose 
assistance he might use for guarding his person. These 300 
horsemen were called CELERIES, opera 

veloceSy Dionys. ii. 13. vel a eques desalt orins ; vel a 

Celkrb, eoriim prccfectOy Festus;) and divided into three 
centuries, which were distinguished by the same names with 
the three tribes j namely, RAMNENSES, TATIENSES, 
and LUCERES. 

The number of the Equites was afterwards increased, first 
by Tullus Hostilius, who chose 3(X) from the Albans, ( decern 
turmas; TURMA, quasi terina dicta est, quod ter denis cquiti- 
Varro et Festus,) Liv.i.'di). then byTarquinius 
Priscus, who doubled their number (nnmero alterum, tantmn 
(idjecit ) ; retaining the number and names of the centuries ; 
only those who were added were called Itarnnenses, Tatienscs, 
LucereSy posterurres. But as Livy saj^s there were now 18(X) 
in the three centuries, Tarquin seems to have done more than 
doubled them, Ew. i. 30.* 

Servius Tullius made eighteen centuries of Equites; he 
chose twelve new centuries from the chief men of the state, 
and made six others out of the three instituted by Romulus. 
Ten thovisand pounds of brass were given to each of them to 
purchase horses ; and a tax was laid on widows, who were 
exempt from other contributions, for maintaining their horses, 
Liv. i. 43. Hence the origin of the Equestrian order, which 
was of the greatest utility in the state, as an intermediate bond 
between the patricians and plebeians. 

* Romulus probalily added two hundred to each cenhiiy of Equites, as 
he added one hundred to the number of the Senators, upon the admission of the 
Sabines into the city, Dwiys. ii. 47, 
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At what particular time the Mquites first beg’an to be reck- 
oned a distinct order, is uncertain. It seems to have been 
before the expulsion of the Kings, Liv. i. 35. ii. I. After 
this all those who sei’ved on horseback were not properly 
called EQUITES or knights, but such only as were chosen 
into the equestrian order, usually by the censor, and presented 
by him with a horse at the public expense, and "with a gold 
ring. 

The Equites were chosen promiscuously from the patricians 
and plebeians. Those descended from ancient families were 
called ILLUSTRES, SPECIOSI, and SPEENDIDI. They 
were not limited to any fixed number. The age requisite was 
about eighteen years, JJio. lii. 20. and the fortune {census), at 
least towards the end of the republic, and under the Emper- 
ors, was 400 Sesfertia, that is, about <^’.‘1,220 of our money, 
Hornt.Ep.x. l.bj . Elin. Ep. i. 10. According to some, every 
Roman citizen whose entire fortune amounted to that sum, 
was every lustrum enrolled, of course, in the list of Equites. 
But that was not always the case, Ew. v. 7* A certain for- 
tune seems to have been always requisite, TJv. iii. 27 . 

'J'he badges of Equites Avei’e, 1. A horse given them by the 
public; hence c'alletl i.kgitimus, Ovid. iii. 100. 2. A 

golden ring, whence annui.o aurko noNAur, for inter equites 
legi; 0. Angustiis datnis,OY Tunieu angusticlaviu ; 4. A sepa- 
rate place at the public spectacles, according to the law made 
by L. Roscius Otho, a tribune of the people, A. U. 080. IMo. 
xxxvi. '25. Juvcnnl. iii. 150. xiv. 024. that the Equites should 
sit in 14 rows {in XIV gradihus), next to the Orchestra, where 
the senators sat; whence Sf.okric in Quatuorjikcjm, or in 
EtiUKSTRinus ; or Sj’KcrrAUK in Equi i k, for Equitem esse. 
Suet. 


The office (MUNITS) of the Equites at first was only to 
serve in the ai^y ; but afterwards also to act as judges or 
jurymen {ut Judiearent), and to farm the public revenues 
(vKcriGAi.iA coNniicKRu). Judgcs were chosen from the 
senate till the year of the city 031, at which time, on account 
of the corruption of that order, the right of judging was 
transferred from them to t\\c Equites, by the Sempronian law, 
made by C. Gracchus. It was again restored to the senate 
by Sulla ; but afterwards shared between the tw'o orders. 

The Equites who farmed the revenues were divided into 


certain societies, and he w4io presided in such a society was 
called M AGISTER SGCIETATIS, Cic. Earn. xiii. 9. These 


farmers (PUBEICANI) were held in sucli respeiit at Rome, 
that Cicero calls tliem Homines nmplisshni, honesfissimi, et 


ornatissimi ; pro Lege Manil. 7- Elos equitum Itomanorum, 
ornamentum civiiatis, /7.r?namefttHm reipuhlidc, pro PJancio, 9. 

But 
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But this was far from being the case in the provinces where 
publicans were held in detestation, Ascon, in Cic. Verr. ii. 3. 
especially their servants and assistants. 

A great degree of splendor was added to the Equestrian 
order by a procession (TRANS VECTIONE), which they 
made through the city every year on the 15th day of July, 
{Idihus QuinctilibuSy Eiv. ix. 46.) from the temple of Honour, 
or of Mars, without the city, to the Capitol, riding on horse- 
back, with wreaths of olive on their heads, drest in their 
Togcc pahnatfc, or trahecc, of a scarlet colour, and bearing in 
their hands the military ornaments which they had received 
from their general, as a reward for their valour, Dionys. vi. 
13. Plin. XV. 4. 5. At this time it was not allowable to cite 
them before a court of justice ; such at least was the case 
under Augustus, Snet. Aiig. 38. 

Every fifth year, u'hcu this procession was made, the 
Htjiiites rode up to the Censor seated in his curule chair, 
before the Capitol, and dismounting led along (tradtjckhant) 
their horses in their hands before him, Cir. Clncnt, 48. 
Qninriit. 5. 11. 13. and in this manner they were reviewed 
(RECOGNOSCEBAN TUR) . 

If any K(p(es was corrupt in his morals, or had diminished 
his fortune, or even had not taken pi’opcr care of his horse, 
Gell. iv. 20. the Censor ordered him to sell his horse, TAv. 
xxix. 37 . and thus he was reckoned to be removed from the 
Equestrian order ; hence ADIMERE EQUUM, to degrade 
an deques: but those whom the censor approved, were or- 
dered to lead along {traduv.cre) their horses, Ovid. Trial, ii. 89. 

At this time also the censor read over a list of the JEquiteSf 
and such as were less culpable {qui minore cidpd tenerentur) 
were degraded (ordixk equestri moti suni), only by 
passing over their names in the recital. Sued. Cal. 16. We 
find it mentioned as a reward, that a persfW should not be 
obliged to serve in the army, nor to maintain a public horse, 
{^ne invitus militaret, nci’e Censor ei eqiiuni publicum assigna- 
ret ;) but this exemption could be granted only by the people, 
Liv. xxxix. 19. 

The Eques whose name was first mai'ked in the Censor’s 
books, was called EQUESTRIS ORDINIS PRINCEPS, 
Plin. Ep. i. 14. or PRINCEPS JUVENTUTIS j not that in 
reality the PZquites were all young men, for many grew old in 
that order, as Maecenas and Atticus; and we find the two 
Censors, Liviiis and JVero, were Equites, Eiv. xxix. 37. but 
because they had been generally so at their first institution ; 
and among the Romans men were called Juvencs till near 
fifty. Hence we find Julius Caesar called Adolescentulus, 
when he stood candidate for being high-priest, although he 

was 
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was then thirty-six years old. Sail. Cat. 49. And Cicero calls 
himself Adolescens when he was Consul, Phil. ii. 5. Under 
the Emperors, the heirs of the empire were called Principes 
Juventutis, Suet. Calig. 15. vel Ovid. Pont. ii. 5. 
41. We find this name also applied to the whole Equestrian 
order, Liv. xlii. 61. 


THE PLEBEIAN OR POPULAR ORDER. 

A ll the other Roman citizens, besides the Patricians and 
Mquitesy were called 1*LEBS or POPULUS. Popiibis 
sometimes comprehends the Avhole nation; as Clkmktstia 
Romani Popuia : or all the people except the senate; as Sk- 
NA'j'us I’OPunusQUK RoMANUs. In which last sense plehs 
is also often used; as when we say, that the Consuls were 
created from the plebeians, that is, from those who were not 
Palrieians . But plebs is usually put for the lowest common 
people ; hence, ad pojnil uin plehemqae referre, Cie,. Fam. viii. 8. 
So Gell. X. 10. Thus Horace; Plebs eris,\. g. 7inns e plehe, w 
plebeian, not an lHqaes, l{lp. i. 1 . 59. who also uses plehs for 
the whole people, Od. iii. 14. 1. 

The common people who lived in the countrj’’, and culti- 
vated the j^rovind, were called I’LEBS RUS'^riCA, lAv. 
XXXV. I . Anciently the senators also did the same, Cic. de Sen. 
16. but not so in after-times, Jym. iii. 26, Mlie common 
people who lived in the city, merchants, mechanics, &c. Cir. 
Off', i. 42. Avere called PLEBS URBANA, Sail. Cat. 37. 
Both are joined, Th. */i(g. 73. 

The Pj.kbs husi'tca Avasthe most rcspcctahle. {Optima et 
?»of/c.v//.<f.s'/w.flr,Cic.Rull.ii.31 . laadatissima, Plin. XA’iii.3.) The 
PnEBs UKBANA AA’as coiiiposed of the poorer citizens, many 
of Avhom folloAA'cd no trade, but AA'^ere supported by the pub- 
lic and private lari^esses. {lAtspublienni malnmalebat ; Sallust. 
Cat. 37 .) In the latter ag’es of the republic an immense quan- 
tity of corn was annually distributed amont^ them at the 
public expense, five bushels monthly to each man, Sallust. 
P'ragm. edit. Cortii, p. 974. Their principal business AA'as to 
attend on the tribunes and popular magistrates in their assem- 
blies; hence they were called turba forensis, Liv. ix. 46. 
and from their A'cnality and corruption. Opera: conjjucta; 
vel mercenarii, in allusion to mercenary workmen, Cic. Sext. 
17- 27 . Q. fratr. ii. 1. Att. i. 13. Opera: conductorum, 
Sext. 50. MiJLTpmno ct>NDurTA, Phil.' i. 9. concionics 
condttcta:, Sexl. 49. .53. Concionaias hirtjdo ecrarii, 
misera ac jejuna plebecut.a, Att. i. 16. P'a;x et sokdes 
URBis, Ih. 13. UiiBANA et per ditaVusM's,, Jd. A’ii. 3. 


Cicero 
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Cicero often opposes the populace {populus, plehs, multitu^ 
do, tenuiores, &c.) to the principal nobility, {principes delecti, 
Optimates et Opiimathim 2 Jrincipes, Jionesti, boni, locujiletes, 
^c.) Cic. Scxt. 48. 68, &c. 

There were leading men among the populace {dtices multi- 
tudinurn,) kept in pay by the seditious magistrates, who used 
for hire to stimulate them to the most daring outrages, Sal- 
lust. Cat. 50. Cic. Se.vt. 37- 46. The turbulence of the com- 
mon people of Rome, the natural effect of idleness and un- 
bounded licentiousness, is justly reckoned among the chief 
causes of the ruin of the republic. Trade and manufactures 
being considered as servile employments, Sallust. Cat. 4. 
Diom/s. ix. 25. they had no encouragement to industry; and 
the numerous spectacles which were exhibited, particularly 
the shews of gladiators, served to increase their natural fero- 
city. Hence they were always ready to join in any conspi- 
racy against the state, Sallust. Cat. 37. 


OTHl^R DIVISIONS OF THE ROMAN PEOPI^E. 

J. TATRONS AND <‘LIENTS ; NOBlI.IiS, NOVI, AND IGNOBII.KS; 

OPTIMATKS, AND BOPTJJ.ARKS . 

'^HAT the jiatricians and plebeians might be connected to- 
gether by the strictest bonds, Romulus ordained that every 
plebeian should choose from the patricians any one he pleased 
cis his PATRON or protector, Avhose CLIENT he was called 
(f/uod etim colebat). It was the part of the Patron to advise 
and to defend his' client, to assist him udth his interest and 
substance, in short to tlo every thing for him that a parent 
uses to do for his children. The client was obliged to pay 
all kind of respect to his patron, and to serve him with his 
life and fortune in any extremity, Diouys. ii. 10. 

It was unlawful for Patrons and Clients to accuse or bear 
witness against each other; and whoever was found to have 
acted otherwise, might be slain by any one with impunity, as 
a victim devoted to Pluto and the infernal gods. Hence both 
Patrons and Clients vied with one another in fidelity and ob- 
servance, and for more than (KX) years we find no dissensions 
between them, Ihid. Virgil joins to the crime of beating 
one’s parent that of defrauding a client, JUn. vi. (>05. It was 
esteemed highly honourable for a patrician to have numerous 
clients, both hereditary, and accpiired by his own merit, 
Ilorat. FjJ). ii. 1. 103. Juvenal, x. 44. 

In after -times, even cities and whole nations were under 
the protection of illustrious Roman families ; As the Sicilians 

under 
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under the patronage of the Marcelli, Cic. hi Ccecil. 4. Verr. 
iii. 18. Cyprus and Cappadocia under that of Cato, Cic. 
Juirn. XV. 4. the Allobrdges under the patronage of the Fabii, 
Sallust. Cat. 41. the Bononienses, of the Antonii, Suet. -^ug. 
17 . Lacedaemon, of the Claudii, Id. Tih. 6. Thus the people 
of Putedli chose Cassius and the Bruti for their patrons, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 41. Capua chose Cicero, Cic. Pis. 11. Fam. xvi. 11. 
&,c. This however seems to have taken place also at an early 
period, Liv. ix. 20, &c. 

Those whose ancestoi’s or themselves had borne any Curule 
magistracy, that is, had been Consid, Praetor, Censor, or 
Curule ^Ldile, were cadled NOBILBS, and had the right of 
making images of themselves (JUS IMAGINUM), which 
were kept with great care by their posterity, and cari'ied 
before them at funerals. Pint. xxxv. 2. 

These images were nothing else but the busts or the effigies 
of persons down to the shoulders, matle of wax and painted ; 
which they used to place in the coiu'ts of their houses 
(«OvV/), enclosed in wooden cases, and seem not to have 
brought them out except on solemn occaisions, Polyh. vi. 51. 
There were titles or inscriptions written below them, point- 
ing out the honours they had enjoyed, and the exploits they 
had performed. {Juvenal. Sat. viii. 69. Plin. xxxv. 2.) Hence 
imagines is often put for nohilitas, Sallust. Jug. 85. Liv. iii. 
.58. and eerie for imagines, Ovid. Amor. i. 8. 65. Anciently 
this right of images was peculiar to the patricians ; but after- 
wards the plebeians also acquired it, when admitted to curule 
offices. 

Those who were the first of their family that had raised 
themselves to any curule office, were called Homines NOVI, 
new men or upstarts. Hence Cicero calls himself Homo per 
sc cognitus, in Cat. i. 11. 

Those who had no images of their own or of their ancestors, 
were called IGNOBILES. 

Those who favoured the interests of the senate, were called 
OPTIMATES, JAv. ii. 39. and sometimes Proceres or Prin- 
cipes; Those who studied to gain the favour of the multitude, 
were called POPULAKES, of w’hatever order they were, 
Cic. pro Sext. 45. This was a division of factions, and not of 
rank or dignity, Hionys. ix. 1 . The contests betwixt these 
two parties excited the greatest commotions in the state, 
which finally terminated in the extinction of liberty. 


11 . GENTES 
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II. GENTES AND FAMILliE ; NAMFS OF THE ROMANS; 

INGENUI AND LIBERTINI, &C. 

THE Romans were divided into various clans (GENTES), 
and each gens into several families (in Famii.ias v. Stirpes), 
Thus in the Gens Cornelia, were the families of the Scipiones, 
Lentuli, Cethegi, Uolahellec, Cinnee, Splice, &,c. Those of 
the same gens w^cre called GENTILES, and those of the 
same family, AGNATI, Cic. Top. c, (>. Festus in Face 
Gknth.bs. But relations by the father’s side were also 
called jclgnati, to distinguish them from Cognati, relations 
only by the mother’s side. An .dgnatus miglit also be called 
Cognatus, but not the contrary. Thus patruus, the father’s 
brother, was both an agnatus and cognatus : but avunculus, 
the mother’s brother, was only a cognatus. Digest. 

Anciently Patricians only w'cre said to have a gens, Liv. x. 
8. Hence some patricians were sakl to be inujorum gentium, 
and others minorum gentium, Cic. Fam. ix. 21 . But when the 
plebeians obtained the right of intermarriage with the patri- 
cians, and access to the honours of the state, they likewise 
received the idghts of gentes, { jura gentium, vel gentilia ;) 
which rights were then said to be confounded by these inno- 
vations, Liv. iv. J, ike. Hence, however, some gentes were 
patrician, and others plebeiaji ; and sometimes in the same 
gens there were some families of patrician rank, and others 
of plebeian. Suet. Tih. 1 . Hence also sine gente, for lihertinus 
et non generosus, ignobly born, lloi'ut. Sat. ii. 5. 15. 

To niai'k the different and yV/?^^?7/Vc, and to distinguish 
the individuals of tlie same family, the Romans, at least the 
more imble of them, had commonly three names, the Freenomen, 
Afomen,-Mn\ Cognomen, Juvenal, v. 126. Quinctil.\iii.’6.*27 . 

’Fhe PRiENOMEN was put first, and marked the indivi- 
dual. It was commonly wTitten M'ith one letter; as .A. ior Au- 
las ; C. Cuius; J). JJecimus ; K.Kccso; F. Inicius ; M.Mar- 
cus ; JSI' . JManius; JSf . Fumerius ; P. Publius; Q,.Q.uintics; 
T. Titus; Sometimes with two letters, as, Ap. Appius; Cn, 
Cneius; Sp. Spurius; Ti. Tiberius ; and sometimes with three, 
as. Mam. JMantercus ; Ser. Servius; Sex. Sextus. 

The NGMEN was put after the Preenomen, and marked 
the gens and commonly ended in ins; as, Cornelius, Fabius, 
Ttfllius, Julius, Octavius, &c. 

The COGNOMEN was put last, and marked the familia; 
as, Cicero, Ccesar, &c. 

Thus in Publius Cornelius Scipio, Publius is the Preeno- 
men; Cornelius, the JS^omen; and Scipio, the Cognomen. 

Some 
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Some gentes seem to have had no sirname; as the Marian; 
Thus C. Marius, Q. Sertorius, JL, Mummius, Plutarch, in 
Mario. Gens and familia seem sometimes to be put the one 
for the other: Thus Fahia gens, v. fandlia, Liv. ii. 49. 

Sometimes there was also a fourth name, called the AG- 
NOMEN or Cognomen, added from some illustrious action or 
remarkable event. Thus Scipio was named Africanus, from 
the conquest of Cai'thage and Africa. On a similar account, 
liis brother Lucius Cornelius Scipio was named Asiatiens, 
So Quintus Fabius Maximus Avas called Cunctator, from his 
checking the impetuosity of Hannibal by declining battle. 
We find likewise a second Agnomen or Cognomen, added; 
thus, the latter Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus is called 
AS/ndlianus, because he was the son of L. iEinilius Paulus, 
and adopted by tlie son of the great Scipio, Avho had no male 
children of his own. But lie is commonly called by authors 
Africanus Minor, to distinguish him from the former Scipio 
Africanus. 

The Romans at first seem to have had but one name ; as 
Jtornulus, Jiemus, &c. or two, as, Muma Pompilius, Pullus 
jHostilius, Ancus Martins, Parquinius Priscus, Servius 'Pul~ 
Hus, Sextus Tarquinhis. But when they were divided into 
tribes or clans and families {in gentes et fan dVi as,) they began 
commonly to have three ; as JL. ,/unius Brutus, M. Valerius 
Poplicola, &c. 

The three names, however, were not always used ; com- 
monly tw'o, and sometimes only one, namely, the sirname. 
Sail. Cat. 17* Cic. PJpisf. passim. But in speaking to any 
one, the precnomen w’’as generally used, as being peevdiar to 
citizens; for slaves had wo prccnonien. Hence, Guudent qnuc- 
norniue niolles auricuUc, Hor. Sat. ii. 5. 32. 

The sirnames were derived from various circumstances, 
either Irom some quality of the mind ; as Cato from w'isdom, 
i. e. Catus, wdse, Cic. de Sen. 2. &c. or from the habit of the 
body, as Calvus, Crassus, Maccr,?x.c. or from cultivating par- 
ticular fruits, as, Lentulus, Piso, Cicero, &c. Certain sirnames 
sometimes gave occasion to jests and witty allusions; thus 
Asrna, Hor. Fp. i. 13. 9. So Serranus Culatinus, Cic. pro 
Sext. 33. Hence also in a different sense Virgil says, Fel te 
sulco, Serrane, serentem, /En. vi. 844. for Q. Cincinnatus was 
called Serranus, because the ambassadors from the senate 
found him sowing,- when they brought him notice that he aauis 
made dictator, Plin. xviii. 3. 

The Prwnomen used to be given to boys, on the 9th day, 
which was called dies lustricus, or the day of purification, 
when certain religious ceremonies were performed, Macrob. 
Sat, i, 16. Suet. Ner, 6. The eldest sou of the family 

usually 
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usually got the Prtvnomen of his father; the rest were named 
from their uncles or other relations. 

When thei'e was only one daughter in a family, she used 
to be called from the name of the gens; thus 'I'lUlia^ the 
daughter of Cicero; Julia, the daughter of Cjesar; Octavia, 
the sister of Augustus, &c.; and they retained the same name 
after they were married. When there were two daughters, 
the one was called 31ajor and the other Minor; thus, Cor- 
nelia Major, Cornelia Minor. If there were more than two, 
they were distinguished by their number; thus, Prima, Se- 
e.anda, Pertia, Qiiarta, Quinta, Varro de Lat. Ling. viii. 
38. Suet. Jul. 50. Or more softly, Tertulla, Quartilla, 
Quintilln, 8)C. Cic. Att. xiv. 20. Women seem anciently'to 
have also had prjeiKjmens, which were marked with inverted 
letters : thus, , ) for Cuia, for Lucia, &c. 

During the flourishing state of the republic, the names of 
the and sirnaines of the familuc always remained fixed 

and certain, '^fhey were common to all the children of a fa- 
mily, and descended to their posterity. But after the subver- 
sion of liberty they were changed and confounded. 

Those -vvere called lABICKl, free, who had the power of 
doing what they pleased. Those who w^ere born of parents 
w'ho had been ahvays free, w'ere called INGENUI. Slaves 
made free were called LIBERTI and LTBERTINI. They 
were called Liherti in relation to their masters, and Lihertini 
in relation to free-born citizens; thus, Libertus ineus, libertus 
Cicsaris, and not liberfinus ; b\it libertinus homo, i. e. non in- 
genuus. Seri'us, cam manu mittiiur. Jit libertinus {iion libcr- 
tus), Quinctil. viii. 3. 27. 

Some think that were the sons of the from 

Suetonius, Claud. 24., w4io says that they were thus called 
anciently: so Isidor. ix. 4.; but this distinction never occurs 
in the classics. On the contrary, we find both words applied 
to the same person in w'ritcrs who flourished in different 
ages. Plant. Mil. Glor.iv. 1. 15. 16. Cic. in Perr. i.47. 
Those whom Cicero, deOrat. i.9. calls Livy makes 

qui servilutem servissent , xlv. 1.5. Hence Seneca oftep con- 
trasts Servi et Liberi, Ingenui ct Lihertini, de Vit. Beat. 24. 
Ep. 31.&C. 


SLAVES. 


iV/rEN became slaves among the Romans, by being taken 
in war, by sale, by way of punishment, or by being bom 
in a state of servitude, {Servi aut naseebantur vMt /iebant.) 

1, Those enemies who voluntaiuly laid down their arms 

and 
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jvnd surrendered themselves, retained the rights of freedom, 
iind were called DEDITITII, L>vv. vii. 31. Cws. i. 2/- But 
those taken in the field, or in the storming of cities, wei’e 
sold by auction {suh corona, as it was termed, JJv. v. 22, &c. 
because they wore a crown when sold ; or snh hasta, because 
a spear was set up where the crier or auctioneer stood.) 
They were called S.liRVI {qtthd esseut hello sercati), Isidor. ix. 
4. or MANCIPIA {qnusi manu caqiti), Varr. L. L. v. 8. 

2. There was a continual market for slaves at Rome. 

Those who dealt in tliat ti*ade (MANGONBS vel VENAU- 
TIl, Cic. Orat. venales hahehant. Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 

.^>1.) brought theni thither from various countries. The seller 
A^•as bound to promise for the soundness of his slaves, and not 
to conceal their faults, TIorat. Sat. ii. 3. 285. Hence they 
were c*ommonly exposed to sale {jn'oducehantur) naked; and 
they carried a scroll {titulus vel in.scr>ptio) hanging at their 
necks, on which their good and bad qualities were specified, 
GelL iv. 2. If the seller gave a false account, he was bound 
to make up the loss. Civ. Off', iii. 1(>. 17., or in some cases 
to take hack the slave. Ibid. 23. Those whom the seller 
would not warrant {prarKiarc) M'ere sold with a kind of cap on 
their head, {jnleaii, Gell. vii. 4.) 

Those brought from beyond seas had their feet whitened 
M'ith chalk, {cretatis \ . gppsati.s pedihus, Plin. Nat. Hist. xxxv. 
17 . 18. s. 58. Tibidl. ii. 3.(>4.) and their ears bored {auribii.^ 
perforatis), Juvensd. i. 104. Sometimes slaves were sold on 
that condition, that if they did not please, they shoidd be 
returned (red/iiberentifr) within a limited time, ( ic. lyff'. iii. 24. 
Pkait. Most.\\\.‘'2. 113. Pestns. Foreign slaves, when first 
])rought to the city, were called VENAEICS, or Smiv i Novicir, 
Cic. pro Qnhict. (i. Plin. Kp. i. 21. Qninctiliun. i. 12. 2. viii. 
2. 8. Slaves who had served long, and hence were become 
artful, vetcrutores, Terent. Heaut. v. 1. 16. 

It was not lawful for free-born citizens among the Romans, 
as among other nations, to sell themselves for slaves. Much 
less Avas it allowed any other person to sell free men. But 
as this gave occasion to certain frauds, it was ordained by a 
tlccree of the senate, that those who allowed themselves to 
be sold for the salic of sharing the price, should remain in 
slaveiy. Fathers might, indeed, sell the,ir children for slaves, 
but these did not on that account entirely lose the rights of 
citizens. For when freed from their slavery, they were held 
as Ingenui, not Jjihertini. The same Avas tlie case with in- 
solvent debtors, who v'cre given up as slaves to their creditors, 
yin servitutem creditoribu.s addicti,) Quinctilian. vi. 3. 26. v. 
10. 60. 

3. Criminals w’ere often reduced to slavery, by way of pu- 

n nislunent,. 
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nishment. Thus those who had neglected to get themselves 
enrolled in the Censor’s books, or refused to enlist, {qui censiirn 
aut militinni subterfngerant ^ had their goods confiscated, and 
after being scourged, were sold beyond the Tiber, Cic. pro 
OcEvina, 24. Those condemned to the mines, or to fight with 
wild beasts, or to any extreme punishment, were first deprived 
of liberty, and by a fiction of law, tenned slaves of punish- 
ment, {sertn purntr fi ngchnntur .) 

4. The children of any female sla\'(‘ became the slaves of 
her master. There was no regular marriage among slaves, 
but their connection nais called CONTURERNIUM, and 
themselves, Contuhen tales. Those slaves who were born in the 
house of their masters, were called VERN.E, or T^ernactUi; 
hence lingua vernarula, v. -arts, one’s motlier tongue. These 
slaves were more petulant than others, because they were com- 
monly more indulged, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 6. (i(). 

The whole company of slaves in one house, was called FA- 
MILIA, I^ep.Att. 13. Cic. Paradox, v. 2. {P'ornilia constat ex 
semds jjluri/nis, Cic. Ciccin. li>. Quindecim liheri homines^ po- 
ptilus est ; tot idem. scrvi,familia; totidemidncti, ergastulutn, 
Apulei. Apol.) and the slaves, PamiliareSf Cic. pro Ccel. 23. 
Phuit. Amphit. Prol. 127. Hence familitc philosophornm^ 
sects, Cic. Fin. iv% IS. Pit'in. ii. 1. Att.ii. 16. Senteyitia, 
qnce farniliam ducit, Honkstitm ciuon sit, ii> ksse solum 
BONUM,the chief maxim of the Stoics, Id. Pm-ii. \G. Lucius 
farniliam ducit, is the chief of the sect. Id. Phil. v. 11. 
Accedit etiam, quod farniliam ducit, &c. is the chief ground 
of praise, Farn. vii. f). 

The proprietor of slaves was called Hom in tis, Perent. Fun. 
iii. 2. 23. whence this word was put for a tyrant, Liv. ii. 60. 
On this account Augustus refused the name. Suet. Aug. 53. 
So Tiberius, Id. 27. Pacit. Annul, ii. 27- 

Slaves not only did all domestic services, but were likewise 
employed in various trades and manufactures. Such as had a 
genius for it, were sometimes instructed in literature and the 
liberal arts, {artibus ingenuis, liheralihus v. honestis, Cic.) 
Horat. lilp. ii. 2. 7- Some of these were sold at a great price, 
plot. vii. 39. .V. 40. Senec. Fp. 27- Suet. ,Iul. 47. Cic. Itosc. 
Corn. 10. H dice arose a principal part of tlie immense wealth 
of Crassus, Plutarch, in vita ejus. 

Slaves employed to accomjiany boys to and from school, 
were called PiEUAGoGi ; and the part of the house where 
those young slaves staitl who were instructed in literature, 
{litercc serviles,S(inec.F\). 88.) was ctdled Pacdagogium, Piin. 
Fp. vii. 27* 

Slaves were pi'omoted according to their behaviour; as from 
being ^a drudge or mean slave in town {JHediastinus,) , to be 
an overseer in the country {ViUicus), Horat, Ep. i. 14, 

The 
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The country farms of the wealthy Romans in later times 
were cultivated chiefly by slaves, Plin. xviii. 3. Rut there 
were also free men who wroui^ht for hire, as anioiii^ us 
(MERCENARII), Cic. Off', i. VAupro Caain. 59. 

Among the Romans, masters had an absolute pow'er over 
their slaves. They might scourge or put them to death at 
pleasure, .Tuvenal. Sat. vi. 219. This right was exercised 
with so great cruelty, especially in the corru]}t ages of the 
republic, that laws were made at dilToreut times to restrain it. 
The lash was the common punishment ; but for certain crimes 
they used to be branded in the forehead, and sometimes were 
forced to carry a piece of wood round their necks wherever 
they went, which was called FURCA ; and whoever had been 
subjected to this punishment w'as ever afterwards called 
FURCIFER. A slave that had been often beaten, was called 
MASTIGIA, Ter. Adelph. v. 2. 6. or VJ:RBER0, Id. 
Pkorm. iv. 4. 3. A slave who hatl been branded was called 
STIGMATIAS, v. -ieus, i. e. notis eompmictus^ Cic. Off. ii. 7 * 
Inscripf.us, Mai't. viii. 75. 9. lAteratas^ Plant. Gas. ii. 6. 49. 
(i. e. Uteris inscriptus : as, urna, liierata. Plant. Itud. ii. 5. 21. 
ensiculus literatus^ &c. Id. iv. 4. 1 12.) Slaves also by way of 
punishment were often shut up in a work-house, or bridewell 
(in ergustuloy v. PISTRINO), where they were obliged to turn 
a mill for grinding corn, Plaut. et Ter. ptassimf et Senec. de 
Betief. iv. 37. 

l*ersons employed to apprehend and bring back {retraherCf 
'I'er. Heaut. iv. 2. 65.) slaves who fled from their masters 
(FuGinvi, Cic. Pani. v. 9.) were called Fugitivarii, Flor. 
iii. 19. 

When slaves were beaten, they tised to be suspended with 
a weight tied to their feet, that they might not move them, 
Plaut. Asin. ii. 2. 34. ike. Aul. iv. 4. 16. Ter. Phorm. i. 4. 
43. To deter slaves from offending, a thong {habena) or a 
lash made of leather was commonly hung on the stair-case, 
{in scalis), Horat. F2p. ii. 2. 15. ; btit this was chiefly applied to 
younger slaves. Scholiast . ibid. Impuberes habend vel ferula 
plectebantur y Ulpian. J3. i. 33. de SC. Silan. Some here join 
in scalis with latuit, as Cic. in Mil. 15. Phil. ii. 9. 

Slaves when punislied capitally were commonly crucified, 
Juvenal, vi. 219. Cic. in Ter. v. 3. 64., &c. but this punish- 
ment was prohibited under Constantine. 

If a master of a family was slain at his own house, and the 
murderer not discovered, all his domestic slaves were liable to 
be put to death. Hence we find no less than 400 in one 
faniily punished on this account. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 43. 

Slaves were not esteemed as persons, but as things, and 
might be transferred from one owner to another, like any other 
effects. 

d2 
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Slaves could not appear as witnesses in a court of justice, 
'Ter. Phorin. ii. 1. G2., nor make a will, Plin. Ep. viii. 16., nor 
inherit any thing, Jd. iv. 11.; but gentle masters allowed them 
to make a kind of will ypiusi tesfatnenta fctcerc)., Plin. Ep. viii. 
16.; nor could slaves serve as soldiers. Id. x. 39. unless first 
made free, Set'v. hi yEn. ix. 547. except in the time of 

Hannibal, Avhen, after the l)attle of Caniue, 8000 slaves were 
armed ndthout being free<!, 2jii\ xxii. 57. 4'hese were called 
VOUONES, bcf •aus(? they enlisted voluntarily, Eesfus; and 
afterwards obtained their freedom for their bravery, Eii>. 
xxiv. 16. 

Slaves had a certain allowance granted them for their suste- 
nance (DIMENSUM), commonly four or five pecks {riiodii) 
of grain a-month, and five dertarii, which nas called their 
MENSTOLUFM, Donaf. in Ter. Phorrn. i. 1 . 9. Sencc. Ep.Si). 
They likewise had a daily allow’ance, (J)IARIUM, Horat. 
Ep. i. 14. 40.) And what they spared of this, or ]>rocurcd 
by any other means with their master’s consent, was called 
tlieir PECULILJM. I’his money, with their master’s per- 
mission, they laid out at interest, or purchased w'ith it a 
slave for themselves, from whose labours they might make 
profit. Such a slave was called Send VICARILJS, ITorcif. 
Sat. ii. 7 . 70 . Cic. Terr. i. 3(). Plant. Ann. ii. 4. 27- Martial, ii. 
18. 7« and constituted part of the pceulium, w4th which also 
slaves sometimes purchased their freedom. Cicero says, that 
sober and industrious slaves, at least such as became slaves 
from being captives in war, seklom remained in servitude 
above six years, Phil. viii. 11. At certain times slaves were 
obliged to make presents to their masters out of their poor 
savings, {ex eo quod de dhnenso siio unciatim conijtaraerinf,) 
1 erent. ibid. 4’here was sometimes an agreement bctw'eeu 
the iixaster and the slave, that when the slave should pa)' a 
certain sum, the master should be obliged to give him his 
liberty. Plant. Aid. v. 3. Cusin. ii. 5, 6."&c. liud. iv. 2. 23. 
Tacit, xiv. 42. 

Although the state of slaves in jxoint of right was the same, 
yet their condition in families was very diifei*ent, according 
to the pleasure of their masters and their different employ- 
ments. Some w'cre treated with indulgence; some served in 
chains, as janitors and door-keepers, {o.sliarii ;) and so in 
the country, vatenati eidlores^ P’lor. iii. 19. Vincti fossores, 
Lucan, vii. 402. hi (sc. qui a^rum colnnt) r>el coloni, vel servi 
sunt solnti ant vincti, Columell. i. 7* (see^^o.s7, tit. Agricul- 
ruRF.) others were confined in workhouses below ground {in 
ergastulis suhterruneis). So Pliny, pdneti pedes, damnatec 
manus, inscrijdiqne vultus, anm exercent, xviii. 3. Coli rura 
ab ergastulis 2 icssiniu}n esf, ib. c. 6. 


At 
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At certain times slaves Avere allowed the g^rcatest freedom ; 
as at the feast of Saturn in the month of December, Ilorat. 
Sat. ii. 7- 4. when they were served at table by their masters, 
u4ason. de F'er. Itom. ii. 15. and on the Ides of August, jFestus. 

'I’he number of slaves in Rome and through Italy was im- 
mense, Juvenal, iii. 140. Some rich individuals are said to 
have had several thousands, Seneca de Tranq. Jn.vui. Wars 
Avere sometimes excited by an insurrection of the slaves, 
Flor. iii. 10, 20. 

There were also ptiblic slaves, who were used for v.arious 
public services, JLixK i. 7- ‘Wi^d especially to attend on the 
magistrates. Their condition AA'as much more tolerable than 
that of private slaves. They had yearly alloAA'^ances (annua) 
granted them by the public, Plin. Ppist. x. 30. 40. 

'rhere Avere also persons attached to the soil (AOscKiPTiTir 
A’cl gleluc adscripti) j concerning the state of wlnnn Avriters arc 
not agreed. 

Slaves ancientl 5 >" bore tlie prfenomen of their master; thus, 
J\Iareipo)’e»y Pucjjjores, Pub/ipores, (cjuasi Marci, Lucii, 
Pnhlii qnieri, ^c.) QuinctHian. i. 4. 26, AfterAvards they got 
A-arious names, either from their country, or from other cir- 
cumstances ; as, Sqrus, JJatnis, fief a, Pai'menoy &c. in comic 
AAU'itcrs ; 'Piro, Laurea, Diom/shis, &c. in Cicero. But slaves 
tire usAially distinguished in the classics by their dilferent 
employments ; us Medici, Chirurgi, Peedagogi, Grammatici, 
Scrihee, F'ahi'i, Coqiii, &c. 

SlaA'CS AA’cre anciently freed by three Avays, Censu, Vvadicta, 
et Pesfnxnento, Cic. Topic. 2. sen 10. 

1. I*er CKNSUM, AA'hen a slave AAdth his master’s knoAV- 
ledge, or by his order, got his name inserted in the Censor’s 
roll, Cic. Ccevin. 34. s. i)9. 

2. Pei' VINDICI^AM, Avhen a master going with his slaA^e 
in his hand to the Prtetor or Consul, and in the prOA'inces, 
to the Proconsul or Propraetor, said, 1 desire that this man 
“ be free according to the custom of the Romans H unc 

HOMINKAT LIBKRUM KSSK VOUO MORK Vel JURK QuIRITIUM; 

_ and the Prsetor, if he approved, putting a rod on the head of 
the slave. Moral. Sat. ii. 7- 76. pronounced, “ I say that this 
“ man is free after the manner t)f the Romans.” Where- 
Aipon the lictor or the master turning him round in a circle, 
(which was called VRRTIGO, Pers" Sat. v. 'Jb.) and giving 
hini a blow on the cheek, {alnjia, Isidor. ix. 4. whence, multo 
onajoris alapae mecum veneunt, Biberty is sold, &c. Phcedr. ii. 
i>. 22.) let him go (c manu emiftebaf), signilying that leave 
was granted him to go Avhere he pleased. The rod with 
which the slave Avas struck, was called Vf NDIC4'A, as some 

think. 
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think, from Vindicius or Vindex, a slave of the Vitelliiy who 
informed the senate concerning the conspiracy of the sons 
of Brutus and others, to restore the Tarquins, and who is 
said to have heen first freed in this manner, Thi. ii. 5. ; 
M'hencc also perhaps Vindicare in Hbcrtatem^ to free. Mu- 
TiXKVi, nindh qnani vindkta a woman lately freed, Ovid. 

Mrt. Mm. iii. (115. 

3. Per TlilS7’' AMENTUM, when a master gave his slaves 
their liberty by his will. If tliis was done in express words 
{verbis direct is), as for example, Davus skrvus mkus 
KS'i'o; such freed men were called ORCINI or Charonitce, 
because they had no jiatrtm but in the infernal regions. In 
allusion to which, those unworthy persons Mdiogot admission 
int(^ the senate after the death of Ctesar, were by the vulgar 
called SIGNATURES t)RClNI, Suet. Mug. 35. .But if the 
Testator signified his desire by way of request {verbis preca- 
iivis), thus, Rogo hkrkokm mkum, ut Davctm manumit- 
7'at; the heir {/urres /idueiarinsj retained the rights of 
patronage. 

Liberty procured in any of these methods was called Justa 
LllUiR l as. 

In latter times shwes used to be freed by vaidous other me- 
thods; by letter { per episto/am) ; among friends {inter amicos), 
if before five witnesses a master ordered his slave to be free; 
or l)y table {j/er rnotsam) , if a master bid a slave eat at his 
table, PHti. Ejnst. \'ii. l(i., for it was thought disgraceful to 
cat with slaves or mean jjersons, and benches {subsellia) were 
assigned them, not couches. Hence hni subse/lii vir, a. person 
of tiie lowest rank, Plniit. Stieb. iii. 4. 32. There were many 
other methods of freeing slaves, but these did not confer com- 
plete freedom. They only discharged them from servitude, 
but did not entitle them to the pidvileges of citizens: unless 
afterwards the zdndieta was sviperadded, in presence of a ma- 
gistrate, Plin. Pp. vii. 16.32. 

Anciently the condition of all freed slaves was the same : 
they obtained the freedom of the city with their libei'ty, Cic. 
pro liutho, 9. according to the institution of Servius Tullius, 
JJiouys. \\ .'12. & 23. 'I'hey were, however, distributed among 
the four city tribes as being more ignoble, JAv. Epit. xx. 
But afterwards, when many worthless and profligate persons, 
being freed by their masters, thus invaded the rights of 
citizens, various laws wt're made to cheek the licence of 
manumitting slaves. No master was allowed to free, by his 
will, above a certain number, in proportion to the number he 
had; l)ut not above KX), if he had even 20,000, which 
number some individuals are said to have possessed, Mthen. 
JJcipnosopb . vi . 20. Hence Seneca speaks of vasta spatia terra- 
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rum per vinctos colenda; et familia hellicosis nationihus major, 
de Belief, viii. 10. and Pliny, of legions of slaves, so that the 
master needed a person to tell him their names, {nomenclator') 
xxxiii. 1. s. 6. So Petronius Arbiter, 3/. 117* Augustus 
ordained by a laiv, called jlHia iSentia, tliat no slave wlio had 
ever for the sake of a crime been bound, publicly whipt, 
tortured, or branded in the face, although freed by his 
master, should obtain the freedom of the city, but should 
always remain in the state of the Dcdititii, who iv(n*e indeed 
free, but could not aspire to the advantages of Jloinan citizens, 
Suet. Aug. 40. 'riie reason of this law may be gathered 
from Diaui/s. iv. 24. 

Afterwards by the law called .Juuia JVorhana, because it was 
passed in the consulship of L. Junius Norbanus, A. H. 771* 
those freed j)er ejnstolam, inter Uinicos, or by the other less 
solemn methods, did not obtain the rights of Roman citizens, 
but of the Latins who were transplanted into colonies. 
Hence they were called LATINI JlINJANl, or simply 
LATIN 1, Plin. Ep. x. 105. 

Slaves when made free used to shave their heads in the 
tc'inple of Feronia, and received a cap or hat, as a badge of 
liberty, SeriK ad Virp;. A-Cn. viii. 504. L/c. xlv. 44. Hence, 
yld jnlemn servuni vocare, for ad li/jertatcni, Liv. ibid. They 
also were presented with a white robe and a ring by their 
master. J hey tlien assumed a prfcnomen , and prefixed the 
name of their patron to their own. Thus, JIarcus 'Pidlius 
Piro, the freedinan of Cicero. In allusion to which, Persius 
says Perterit hunv Dondnas ; nioniento lurhinis e.'t7V MARCUS 
JJnnia, Sat. v. 77- Heiu;e, Panfjuani habeas trla nomina, for 
tanquam Liber sis, Juvenal, v. 120. So foreigners, when ad- 
niitted into the freedom of the city, assumed the name of 
that person by whose favour they obtahied it, Cic. Earn. xiii. 
35, 30. 

Patrons retained various rights over their freedinen. If 
the patron was reduced to poverty, the freedman was bound, 
in the same manner as a son, to support him, according to 
his abilities. And if <i patron failed to support his freedman 
when poor, he was depriveil of Abe rights of patronage. 

If a freedman died intestate, without heirs, the patron 
succeeded to his efiects. 

Those freedmen \\ho proved ungrateful to their patrons 
were condemned to the mines (ad laidumias) ; and the JEm- 
peror Claudhis by a law, reduced them to their former 
slavery (in sendt'.item rer'oeavit ) Claud. 25. lAbertum, 
qui jn'obatus fuerit jadrono delatores siimndsisse, qui de statu 
ej us facer ent ei quccstioiieni, serviim pat roni esse jussit. L. 5. 
Dig. de jure Patron. 
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BIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS, 

AND OF 7'JIK DIFFERENT INHAIilTANTS OF THE ROMAN 

EMPIRE, 

Wf HI.LE Rome was but small and thinly inhabited, who- 
' ~ ever fixed thcii* abode in the city or Roman territory, 
obtained the rights of citizens,. 

To increase the number of citizens, Romulus opened an 
n.syli(rA or sanctuary for fugitwe slaves, insolvent debtors, and 
malefactors, whither great numbers flocked from the neigh- 
bouring states, L,iv. i. 8. because no one could be taken from 
thence to punishment. Id. xxxv. i)l. I'ac. An. iii. 60. Even 
vanquished enemies were transjjlanted to Rome, and became 
citizens. In this manner the freedom of the city was 
granted by Romulus tothc Caminenses, Ca?nerim, AntemnatcH, 
CrKstmnini, and at last also to the Sdhines. This example 
was imitated l)y his successors, who transplanted the Albans 
and other van(|uished tribes to Rome, luh’, i. 29. 83. Like- 
wise after the expulsion of the kings, the freedom of the city 
was given to a gretit manj', especially after the taking and 
burning of the city by the Gauls ; at which time, that it 
might be rebuilt with more splendor, new citizens were as- 
sumed from the T^eientes, ('apenates, and I'dUsci, Liv. vi. 4. 

Besides thos(‘ who had settletl in the Roman territory, and 
who were divided into city and country tribes, the freedom 
of the city was granted to several foreign towns, wdiich were 
called INIIJNICIPIA, and the inhabitants MUNICIPES, be- 
cause tliey might enjoy offices at Rome {m/mia v. ininu’ra 
vupere poteranf) . W])cn any of these fixed their abode at 
Roin.e, they became Cin ks Incjknui, i'ic. lirut. de 

J,,egg. ii. 2. lienee it hapjjenetl, that the same person might 
enjoy the highest ^|ionours both at Home and in his own 
free town. Thus Miloj while lie stood candidate for the 
Consulship at :'tos Dictator in his own native city 

lyanuvium, Cic. - "^^I'he free toum in which one 

Avas born Avas callea|^6'm ana, vel Zorf. Rome, 

{qua ea'ceptas est'),patria communis, civitatis ve\ juris. Cit;. 
de l^cgg. ii. 2. 

But AA’hcn the Roman empire was more Avidely extended, 
and the dignity of a Roman citizen of course began to be 
more valued, the freedom of the city (jus civitafis) vi'as more 
sparingly conferred, and in different degrees, according to 
the different merits of the allies towards the republic. To 
some the right of voting (jus .suffragii) Avas given, and to 
others not. '^Phe people of Ciere Avei'e the first who obtained 

the 
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the freedom of the city witliout the right of voting; for 
having received the sacred things of the Roman people, the 
Vestal Virgins and priests, when they fled from tlie Gaxils, 
A. Gell. xvi. 13. The freedom of the city was soon after 
given in this manner to the people of Capua, Fundi, Formife, 
Cumae, and Sinuessa, Liv. viii. 14. to the inhabitants of 
Acerra, ibid. 17- and of Anagnia, &c. 

The inhabitants of Lanuvium, Aricia, Nomentum, Pedum, 
received the fi’cedom of the city, with the right of voting, 
JLiv.v’ni. 14. and Privernmn (Prwernates)^ c.l2i. But several 
cities of the Hernrci preferred their own laws, JAv. ix. 43. 
In process of time, this right was granted to all the allies of 
the Latin name; and after the social or Italian war, it was 
communicated to all the Italians south of the river Rubicon 
on the upper sea, and of the city Luca on the lower sea. 
Afterwards the same right was granted to Cisalpine Gaul, 
which hence began to be called GaUia Togafn. Augustus 
was verj’’ sparing in conferring the freedom of the city ; but 
the succeeding emperors were more liberal, and at diflerent 
times granted it to different cities and nations. At last 
Caracalla granted the freedom of Roman citizens to all the 
inhabitants of the Roman world. 

Those who did not enjoy the right of citizens were an- 
ciently called HOS4'FS, and afterwards PJiRFGRINI, Cic. 
Off', i. 12. After Rome had extended her empire, first over 
Latium, then over Italy, and lastly over griuit part of the 
world, the rights which the subjects of that empire enjoyed 
came to be divided into four kinds; w’hich may be called 
Aus Qiii ritiion, t/iis Patii, ,/us Italicuru, ,/us P rovincinruui 
vel Provinciale. 


JUS QUIRITIUM comjirehended all the rights 
citizens, which were different at different times, 
of Roman citizens w'cre either private or public: 


of Rom an 
The rights 
the former 


were properly called ,/us Quiritiuiny and the latter ,/us Civi- 


tatisy Plin. Fp. x. 4. 6. 22. 


Cic. in Rull. ii. 19. as with us 


there is a distinction between denization and naturalization. 


I. PRIVATE RIGHTS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

''I^HE private I’ights of Roman citizens were, 1 . ,/us /Aher- 
the right of liberty; 2. ,/us Gentilitatis et Pamili<ry 
the right of family; 3. ,/us Couuuhuy the riglit of marriage; 
4. ./«« the right of a father ; 5. ,/uS Domhiii Pegi- 

the right of legal pi'operty; 6. Jiis 'I'cstamenti et Hccre- 
ditatisy the right of making a will, and of succeeding to an 
inheritance; 7. Jus Tutehe, thei-ight of tutelage or wardship. 

1, THIS 
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1. THE RIGHT OF LIBERTY. 

THIS comprehended LIBERTY, not only from the power 
of masters {(io)ninorum) , but also from the dominion of ty- 
rants, the severity of magistrates, the cruelty of creditors, and 
the insolence of more powerful citizens. 

After the ex])ulsion of ^J'ar(|uin, a law was made by Brutus 
that no one should be king at Rome, and that whoever 
sliould form a design of making himself king, might be 
slain with impunity. At tiie same time the people were 
bound by an oatli, that they would never suffer a king to be 
created. 

Roman citizems w'^crc secured against the tyrannical treat- 
ment of magistrates, first, by the right of appealing from them 
to the people, and tliat the person w’ho appealed should in no 
manner be punished, till the people determined the matter j 
but chiefly, by the assistance of their tribunes. 

None but the whole Roman people in the Comitia Cen- 
tiiriutit, couhl pass sentence on the life of a Roman Citizen, 
No magistrate was allowed to punish him by stripes or capi- 
tally. The single expression, “ J am a Roman Citizen,” 
checked their severest decrees, Vic. in Ti’rr. v. 54. 57. &c. 
J1 ence, QUlRTrARE diritnr^ tjui Quiriiium /idem damans 
itnpforai. Varro de Lat. Ling. v. 7- ‘‘^d Fain. x. 32. 

Liv. xxix. 8. Acts, xxii. 2.5. 

By the laws of the tw’clve tables it w'as ordained, that in- 
solvent debtors sliould be given up {addicerentur) to their 
creditors to lie bound in fetters and cords {compedibns et 
nenis), whence they Avere called NEXI, OBvERATl, et 
ADDICTl. And although they did not entirely lose the 
rights .of freemen, yet they Avere in actual slavery, and 
often treated more harshly than even slaves themselves, JLiv. 
ii. 23. 

If any' one Avas indebted to several persons, and could not 
find a cautioner {tindex vel expromissor) within sixty days, his 
body' {corpus) literally', according to some, but more probably', 
according to others, his effects, might be cut into pieces 
(.vciY/r/ ) , and divided among his creditors, ./4. Gell. xx. 1. Thus 
sectio is put for the purchase of the whole booty' of any place, 
or of the AA'hole eff ects of a proscribed or condemned person, 
Vic. Phil. ii. 26.; or for the booty or goods themselves, 
C<i's. de Hell. Gall. ii. .33. Vic. Inv. i. 4.5., and sectores for the 
pui'chasers, Asvon. in Vic. Verr. i. 23. because they made 
jjrofit by' selling them in parts (a .seco): Hence Sectores 
collormn et bonorum,\. e. qui j^fo.'icrijitus occidebant, et bona 
eorum e^nebanty Cic. Rose. Am. 29. 


To 
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To check the cruelty of usurers a law was made, A. U. 
429,, whereby it was provided, that uo debtors should be kept 
in irons or in bonds; that the, pjoods of the debtor, not 
his person, should be iri\ en up to his creditors, lAv. viii. 28. 

liut the people not satisfied Avith this, as it did not free 
them from prison, oft«ii afterwards demanded an entire 
abolition of debts, Avhich they usetl to call NEW TABLES. 
But this M’as never j^ranted them. At one time, indeed, by 
a law passed by Valerius Flaccus, silver was paid with brass, 
as it is expressed, Sallust. Cat. 33., that is, the fourth part of 
the debt only was paid, T^ell. ii. 23., an an for a sestertius, 
and a sestertius for a tleuarias; or 2.fi for 100, and 250 for 
1(K)0. Julius C.esar, after his victory in the civil war, 
enacted something of the same kind, Cecs. ISell. Civ. iii. 1. 
Suet. Jal. 14. 


2. THE RIGIir OF FAMILY. 

EACH, gens and each family had certain sacred rites pecu- 
liar to itself, which went by inheritance in the same manner 
as efl'ects, JLiv. iv. 2. When heirs by the fnther’s side of 
the same family' {agnali) failed, those of the same gens 
{gentiles) succeeded, in preference to relations by the mother’s 
side {cognati) of the same family {fan/ilia). No one could 
pass from a Batriciau family to a Blehcian, or from a Plebeian 
to a Patrician, unless by that form of adoption, which could 
only he intide at the Comitia Curiata. ’Phus (dodius, the 
enemy of Cicero, Avas adopted by a Plebeian, that he might 
be cri;ated a tribune of the commons, Cic. JJom. 15. Att. i. 
18. 19. 


3. THE RIGHT OF MARRIAGE. 

NO Romaii citizen Avas permitted to marry a slave, a bar- 
barian, or a fori'-igner, unless by the permission of the people; 
as xxxviii. 30. CONNUBILIM est niatrinioniuni inter 
eives; inter servos antern, aut inter civeni et peregrince eondi- 
tionis lioinincin, aut scrviles, non est Counuhium, sed CON- 
TUB ICKNTIJAI, lioeth. in Civ. Top. 4. By the laAA's of the 
Decemviri , intermarriages between the Patricians and Ple- 
beians Averc prohibited. But this restriction Avas soon abolished, 
Liv. iv.6. Afterwards, hoAvev'er, aa Iicii a Patrician lady married 
a Plebeian, she avus said Patrilius enuhere, and \atxs excluded 
from the sacred rights of Patrician ladies, Liv. x. 23. When 
any woman married out of her clan, it Avas called Gentis 

enuptlo - 
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enuptio; which likewise seems anciently to have been for- 
bidden, L,iv. xxxix. 19. The different kinds of mtirriage, &c, 
■will be treated of afteiwurds. 

4. THE RIGHT OF A^ATHER, 

A FATHER, among the Romans, had the pow'cr of life and 
death over his children. He coidd not onljr expose them 
when infants, which cruel custom prevailed at Rome for 
many ages, as among other nations, Cic, de I^egg. iii. 8. 
T'er. Ueaut. iv. 1. Suet. Ovtav. 05. Cnlig. 5. 'T'acit. Hist. 
iv. 5. Senec. de Heu. iii. 13., &c. and a new-born infant w^as 
not held legitimate, unless the father, or in his absence some 
pej’son for him, lifted it from the ground {terra lei’usset) , 
and placed it on his bosom; hence tollerc /ilium, to educate; 
non tollere, to exjiose : But even when his c,hildren were 
grown up, he might imprison, scourge, send them liound to 
w'ork in the countiy, and also put them to death by any 
punishment he pleased, if they deserved it, Satl. Cat. 39. 
IAik ii. 41. viii. 7* Oionys. viii. 79. Hence a father is called 
a domestic judge, or magistrate, by Seneca; and a censor of 
his son, by Suetonius, Claud. 10. Ronndus however at first 
permitted this i-ight only in certain cases, J)ioni/s. ii. 15. 
ix. 22. 

A son could acquire no property but with his father’s con- 
sent; and w'hat he did thus acquire was called his PECU- 
LIUM, as of a slave, ii. 41. If he acquired it in war, 

it was called PECUEIUM CASTREN8E. 

The condition of a son Avas in some respects harder than 
that of a slave. A slave Avhen sold once became, free; but 
a son not, unless sold three times. The power of the father 
was suspendetl, Avhen the son Avas promoted to any public; 
oflice, but not extinguished, TAv. ih. For it continued not 
only during the life of the children, but likcAvise extended to 
grandchildren and great grandchildren. None of them be- 
came their oAvn masters {sui juris) till the death of their 
father and grandfather. A daughter by marriage passed from 
the poAver of her father under that of her husband. 


EMANCIEATION ANI> ADOPTION. 

WHEN a father Avislied to free his son from his authority 
(lilMANCIPAIiE), it behoved him to bring him before the 
Praitor, or some magistrate {apud fjueni legis actio erat), and 
there sell him three times, per jICs et libra m, as it w^as 

termed. 
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termed, to some friend, who was called Pater I^iduciarius, 
Ijccanse he was bound after the third sale to sell him back 
{remaiiHpare) to the natural father. There were besides 
present, a Lihripkns, who held a brazen balance; five 
witnesses, Roman citizens, past the age of puberty; and an 
antestatus, who is supposed to be so named, because he 
summoned the witnesses by touching the tip of their cars, 
ITor. Sat. i. 9. 79. In the presence of these, the natural 
father gave over {mancipnhat, i. c. mami tradehat,) his sou 
to the purchaser, adding these words, Mancuro tibi iiunc 
FrcitJM, QUi MJilJs KST. Then the purchaser holding a 
brazen coin (sestertius) , said, IluNc ego hominem ex Jure 

QuIRITIUM MKUM ESSK AIO, ISCIUK Mill! KMPTUS KST HOC 

/KRK, /ENEAUUK EiBRA : and having struck the balance with 
the coin, gave it to tlu' natural father by way of price. Then 
he manumitted the son in the usual form. Rut as by the 
principles of the Roman law, a son, after being manumitted 
once and again, fell back into the power of his father, this 
imaginary sale was thricc' to be repeated, either on the same 
day, and before the same witnesses, or on different days, 
and before different witnesses; and then the purchaser, 
instead of maiminitting him, which would have conferred a 
JUS patronntus on himself, sold him back to the natural 
father, who immediately manumitted him by the same for- 
malities as a slave, (lAhrd et tcre liherutum emittehut, Riv. 
vi. 14.) Thus the son became his own master (sui Juris favtus 
est), Riv. vii. 19. 

The custom of selling per <cs vel assem et Hhrani, took its 
rise from this, that the ancient Romans when they had no 
coined money, JAv. iv. 90., and afterAvarils when they used 
asses of a pound weight, weigheil their money, and ilid not 
count it. 

In emancipating a daughter, or grand-children, the same 
formalities were used, but oidy once (uuira juaucipatio suffi~ 
eiebut) ; they were not thrice repeated as in emancipating a 
son. Rut these formalities, like others of the same kind, in 
process of time came to be thought troublesome. Athana- 
sius, therefore, and Justinian, inv'cnted new modes of eman- 
cipation. Athanasius appointed, that it should be sufficient 
if a father showed to a judge the rescript of the Rmperor for 
emancipating his son; and Justinian, that a father should 
go to any magistrate competent, and before him with the 
consent of his son, signify that he freed his son from his 
power by saying. Hung sui Juris essk tatior, meaquk 

MANU MITTO. 

When a man had no children of his own, lest his sacred 
rites and names should be lost, he might assume others (ex~ 
traneos) as his childrcu by adoption. 


If 
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If the person adopted was his own master (s?n Juris), it was 
called AKROG ATIO, hecanse it was made at the Comitia 
Curiatd, hy ])roposing a hill to the people { jter pojmli roga~ 
tioneut), (iell. v. 19. 

If he was the son of another, it Avas ■j)ro])crly called 
ADOl^'nO, and was jjcrfonned before the Praetor or Pre- 
si(lent of a proA'iiice, or any other maj^istrate {apud quern 
Icgis actio erat.) '^J'he saiiu' formalities were used as in eman- 
cipation. It mii^ht be done in any place. Suet. yiugA)4, The 
adopted passed into the family, the name, and sacred rites of 
the adopter, and also succeeded to his fortune. Cicero makes 
no distinction between these two forms of adoption, bnt calls 
both by the general name oi yldoptio. 


h. TIIK JllOIIT OK KllOPJiRTV. 

THINGS, with respect to property' among the Romans, 
wex'e variously divided. Some things AA’ere said to be of DI- 
VINE RKi tri', others of II I 'MAN RIGHT: the former 
AA'erc called sacred jes vSACR.K) ; as, altars, teniples, or any' 
thing publicly' consecrated to the gods by the authority'' of 
the pontilfs; or religious (Rl^EKilOSiE) ; as. Sepulchres, 
ike. ov int'iolahle (SANCT.E, i. e. aliqud sanctione umnitcc)', 
as, the walls and gates of a city', JMacroh. Sat. iii. II. 

'Phese things were suVxject to the law of the pontiffs, and 
the property' of them could not be transferred. Temples 
were rendered sacred by inauguration, or dedication, that is, by 
being consecrated by' the augurs {couseerata i/unigurataque) . 
VV'hatever was legally' consecrated, Avas CA'er after unapplicable 
to profane uses, Pliu. Kp. is:. II9. x. 58, 59. 79. 'J'emples 
were supposed to belong to the gods, and could not be the 
property of a private person. 'J'hings ceasetl to be sacred by 
being unhalhxvved, {exaugu rati one, lav. i. 55.) 

Any' place became religions by' interring a dead body in it, 
1.6. § d. D. de dii'is. rei. 

Sepulchres Avert; held religious because they Avere dedicated 
tt) the infernal gods {Diis manihus \e\ inferis). No sepulchre 
ct)uld be built or repaired without the permission of the pon- 
tiffs ; nor could the property of sejjulchres be transferi'ed, 
but only the right of buryung in them {jus niortuum inferendi). 
The Avails of cities were also deditratetl by' certain solemn cere- 
monies, and therefore they' Avere held inviolable {sancti), and 
could not be raised or repaired Avithout the authority of the 
pontiffs. 

Things of human right were called Profane {res PRO- 
FAN iE) j and Avere either PUBJLIC and COMMON; as, 

the 
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the air, running water, the sea, and its shores, &c. Virg. JlLn. 
vii. 229. Cic. Hose. Am.. 26., or PRIVATE, which might be 
the property of individuals. 

Some rtiake a distinction between things common and pub- 
lic, but most writers do not. The things of which a w'hole 
society or corporation had the property, and each iudividvial 
the use, were called RES UNlVlCRSlTA'^PlS, or more pro- 
perly RES PURLIC^E, (quasi popnlica:, a popido, the pro- 
perty of the people;) as, theatres, baths, higinoai/s, iv.c. And 
those things wei’e called RES COMMUNES, wliich either 
could be the property of no one, as the air, light, ike. Ovid. 
Met. i. 135. vi. 349. or which were the joint property of 
more than one; ns, •arommo?iivall, n common field, &c. Com- 
MUNK, a subst. is put for the commonwealth, Cic. Ver. ii. 
46. 63. 69. Horat. Od. ii. 15. 13. 11 ence in commune con- 

sulere, prodesse, conferre, metuere, ^c. for the public goorl. 

Things which properly belonged to nobody, were called 
RES NUELIUS; as, parts of the tcorld not yet discotn-red, 
animals not claimed, &.c. To this class was referred luereditus 
Jacens, or an estate in the interval of time betwixt the demise 
of the last occupier and the entry of the successor. 

Things were either MOVEAlll^E or IMMOVEABLE. 
The moveable things of a farm n’ere called Ruta C.esa, sc. 
et ; i. e. JEruta et cecsa; as, sand, coals, stones, &c. which 
were commonly excepted {^rcc^ptu), or retained by the seller, 
Cic. Top. 26. Oral. ii. 55. 

Things were also divided into CORPOREAL, i. e. which 
might be touched, and INCORPOREAL; as, rights, servi- 
tudes, Sfc. The former Cicero called lies, (jure sunt; the 
latter, Jtes, quee intelliguntur, Toj)ic. 5. But others, perhaps 
more properly, call the former, Rh2S, things; and the latter, 
JURA, rights; Quiuctilian. v. 10. 116. 

The division of things Horace briefly expresses thus: 

Jh'uit hwe sapientia (juondam, 

Vuhlica privatis secernere, sacra prof ants. 

13e Art. Poet. 396. 

So Corn. Nepos, in vita Themist. 6. 

Private things {res PRIVAT/E) among the Romans, were 
either RES MANCIPI, or NEC MANCIPI. 

RES MANCIPI were those things which might be sold 
and alienated, or the property of them transferred from 07 ie 
person to another,' by a certain rite used among Roman 
citizens only; so that the purchaser might take them as it 
were with his hand {manu cuperet) ; whence he was called 
MANCEPS, and the things res MANCIPI, vel Manciijn, 
contracted for Mancipii. And it behoved the seller to be 
answerable for them to the purchaser, to secure the possession, 

{periculum 
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( pcricubtm judU'ii ^ vcl (uictoriidtem ^ vel evictionem prccstare, 
ikr.) (jr. pro Mitrcna^ 2. 

NEC iVIANClEl res, v/crc those things which could not be 
thus transferred ; whence also the risk of the thing lay on the 
pun^haser, l*l(mt. J^ers. iv. 55. &.c. Thus, mmieiphtm 
and }(stts are distinguislicd : Vitaipie manripio Hiflli dtitur, in 
property or perpetuity, o)nniJms t/sir, Eueret. iii. 985, So 
inaiieipiiitn ixwd frnrtns, Cic. Epist. Cam. vii, 29, 110. 

Tlie ?V',v MANCIPl, M'cre, — 1. Farms, either in town or 
country M’itliin Italy {Prccdhi di’haua et rust lea in srdo Italieo) ; 
or in the provinces, if any city or place had obtained the Jus 
Italieum. Otlier farms in the provinces were called posses- 
sioues, not pru’dia ; anti because proprietors gave in an acct)unt 
of their families and fortunes to the censors, they Avere called 
Preedin reusui eenscudo, Cic. pro Flacc. o2. — 2. She es. — 
Quadrupeds, trained to work with back or neck ((torso vet 
eerviee doiulil)', as, /tor.vc.v, (jxeu, asses, mutes ; but not wild 
beasts, although tamed ; as, etephnnts, eumets. — 4. Pearls 
(mursturltee), Plin. ix. M5. s. 60. — 5. 'Phe rights of country 
farms, called servlf/ates (SpAlVrPC'TI'lS), Idjiictn. 

The servitudes of farms in the country M ere, 1 . 4'he 
right of going on foot thi’ougli the farm of another (PPICII) ; 

— 2. Of driving a beast or waggon not loath'd (ACTUS); 

— 3. Of driving loatletl M'aggons (VIA); — 4. Of carrying 
w'utcr (AQlhEJR T7PUS) ; either by canals or leaden })ipes 
{/)er eanates, v. Jistutas ])tuiiih('Os), Vitruv. viii. 7* — M'he 
breadth of a I'iu, udien straight, Mas eight feet; at a turn {/’// 
u'uj'raetnm v. in flewu), sixteen feet; the breadth of an oeOt.v 
four feet; but the breadth t>f an iter is uncertain. 

Tt) these servitudes may l)e added, the drawing of M^ater, 
(a(jua' haustus) ; the driving of cattle to water ( peeoris ad 
afjuam upputsus ) ; the right of feeding; of making lime (eateis 
eo(j)(endaj ; and of digging sand. 

Those farms, M’hich were not liable tf) any servitude, ■were 
called PR/FDIA EJ J4P2RA, opt i mo Jure v. ('oiKtitione ojdimd ; 
those M’hich M’cre, ( ffu<c servie/ntut, si'rvitutrm. ctehehant, vel 
serviiuti eraut otmoxia,) PICEDIA SEltVA, Cie. in Itull. 
iii. 2. 

Ruildings in the city M ere called PR,EDIA URBANA, and 
M'^ere reckoned rc-v only by accession (Jure fundi ) ', 

for all buildings and lands were called FUNDI; but usually 
buildings in the city M'ere called ^pjdes, in the country Pilla:, 
A place in the city M’ithout buildings, M’^aa called AREA, in 
the country AGER. A field M’ith buildings was properly 
called FUNDUS. 

The servitudes of the Pnedia urhana, were, — 1 . Servitus 
ONERIS l^ERENDJ, when one was bound to support the 

house 
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house of luiotlier by his pillar or wall; — '2. >Se?’rittts TIGNI 
IMMITTl^^XDl, when one was bound to allow a nci<?hbour 
to drive a beam, a stone, or iron into his wall; for tigiimn 
among lawy(n-s signified all kind of materials for building. 

Anciently, for fear of fire, it was ordered that there should be 
an interstice left hetn een houses of at least two feet and a half, 
n-hieh was called AMBITUS ()r AN(;JP()RTITS 

vel -mu, anti this was usually a thoroughfare, but sometimes 
not, 7Vv. Adcli)li. iv. 2. 39. For when Rome came to be 
crowded with houses, these interstices w'cre only left between 
some houses. Nero, after the dreadful fire -which happened 
in Ins time, restored the ;uudent motle of building houses 
distinct from one another, 'Tacit, yin a. -ky. 13. 

llo-:ses which were not joined by common Avails n ith the 
neighbouring houses, were called INSUL.E, Teslas. Some- 
times ttnmas anti iiisahc are distinguislu'tl, Sact. ^’cr. JO. 38. 
u here <loiitas is sup])')seti to signify the houses of the great, 
and ///.sv/Ztc those of tlie poorer citizens. But anciently this 
UMS not the case, rather tlie contrary ; as. Insula i'lodii, IjU- 
rnUi, Ac. Cic. I 'ndertlie emperors, any lodgings ( liosyniia) , 
or houses to be h t ( y'Kdcs mcrccdc iocundec, vel dontus coa- 
dnclUitc ) , wer(“ called insaltc, and the inhabitants t)f them, 
hujuUini, or Jnsnlarii ; which last name is also applied to 
tiiose who \\ ere ap])ointetl to guaril the i^cnii of eacli insula. 
'I'lie proprietors of tlie were cal led DOMINJ insiti.aiium, 

fSuc! . ,JuL 41 . 'Fih. IS. v('l l•K.•KnIOJn;JM , i*liii. ICp. x. 44, 45. 
anti their agents /) roc u rat ores insnlarutn. I'^or want of room 
in the city they Avere connm)nIy raised to a great ht'ight by 
stories (co/ilii>nalionilfUs v. lahulatis), Avhich Avere occupied 
l)y tlill'erent families, and at a great runt, ,Iurcjial. iii. 106. 
The upmost stories or garrets were called civnacuUt . lie Avho 
rented (mcrccdc conducchal) an insula, or any ])art of it, Avas 
called iiujuilinus. 1 1 ence Uatilint! contemjHuously Cidls Cicero, 
liUjuiUnus ciris urbis yZon/tc, Sallust. Cat. 31. 

'riiere Avas also, — 3. AVr/vY/ts STILLICIDJI FT FLU- 
MINIS, Avhereby one AA’as obliged to let 1*Iie waiter, Avhich 
fell from his house, into the garden or area of his neighbour: 
or to rcceiA'e the Avater Avliich fell from his neighbour’s house 
into his area. — 4. Servitus CLOAC.B,the right of conveying 
a private common shore through the property of a neighbour 
into the Cloaca maxima huilt by 'I'anpiin. — 5. Servitus 
NON ALTIUS TOLLFNDl, Avhereby one was bound not to 
raise his house above a certain heigh.t; so as. not to obstruct 
the prospect and lights of his neighbour. ’Fhe height of 
houses was limited by kiAV, under Augustus, to 70 feet. Slruh. 
y. p. 102. Suet. Au}^. 89. Tacit, ylnn. xv. 43. — 
There wais also a servitude, that one should not make new 

ji window's 
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windows in Ins Av^all; Lumina uti nunc sunt, ita sint, 
Cir. de Oral. i. 39. 

These servituch^s of city properties, some annex to res 
inancqri, and some to res nee numeijn. 

AlOUtiS OK ACQUIRING J^ROPliRTY. 

'J’llE transuMTini? of tlio property of the res vianctjd, 
(ARAJA.EN ATIO, \'el frans/afio dnmiitii v. ]>roprieta1is,) was 
made by a certain act, called MANCIPATIO, or MANCI- 
1*1UM, {('ir. Off', iii. 10. de Orat. i. 39.) in Avhicli the same 
formalities Avere oliscrved as in cmancipatini^ a son, only that 
if AA iis clone but once. 'I'his Cicero calls truditio nlteri ne.vu. 
Topic, b. s. 28. thns. Dare, tnaneijiio, i, e. e.v forma vel lep;e 
■manrij/h', to comey thc‘ property of a tliinj^ in that manner; 
aee/pere, to receive it, Vlaut. Care. iv. 2. 8. Tria. ii. 4. 19. 
>Tarat, — se fore manrfj/f/ tempas in omae /ai, devoted to 
yon, Ovid. Vont. Iv.b.39. Sal maneipii esse, to be one’s own 
master, to be subjec-t to the dominion of no one, Cie. ad 
Jiraf. 10. So mtnteijtare agram a/ieai, to sell an estate to 
any one. Pi in. K]). vii. 18. emaneipare f undos, to divest one’s 
self of the property, and cainvey it to another. Id. x. 3. 

Cic'cro commonly uses maneipnam and nea'um or -us, as of 
the same import; ]rro Muren. 2. pro I'laee. 32. Cfcein. 16. 
but sometimes he clistin^uishes them ; as, de IJarusp. f . where 
maneijiiian implies complete propei’ty, and nexus only the 
right of obligation, as when one receives any thing by way of 
a pledge. Thus a cz’cditor had his insoh^ent debtor /Mrc ne.viy 
hut not_//ov ?na//eipii, as he possessed his slave. 

There u’cre Aairious other modes of acquiring legal property; 
as, 1. JURE CESSIO, or C ESSIO IN JURE, C/e. Top. 5. 
Avhen a person ga\ e up his effects to any one before the prietor 
or presidc’iit of a province, who adjudged them to the person 
who claimed tlu'm (I'indican/i addieebut) ; which chiefly took 
place in the case of debtons, Avho, Avhen they Avere insolvent, 
gave up tlicir goods (bona eedebant) to their creditors. 

2. USUCAi’^nO vel I'SIICAPIO, Vie. Cece.in. 26. Tegg. 
5.21. and also ustis aueioritas, AAdieu one obtained the property 
of a thing, by possessing it for a certain time without in- 
terruption, according to the law of the twelve tables; for tAvo 
years, if it Avas a farm or immoveable, and for one year 
if the thing Avas moveable: Ut usus attctohitas, i. e. Jus 
dominii, quod usu paratur, fundi juknnium, c.t:tkrautjm 
IIKRUM ANNUUS ITSUS FISSKT, PUu. Kp. V. 1. But this tOOk 
place only among eiti/ens. For Advehsus hostem, i. e. 
peregrinum , itrrEKNA AUCTOiirrAS erat; sc. alicujus reiy Cic. 
OIF. i. 12. i. e. res semp)er vindicari poterat a peregrino, et 

nunquam. 
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7iwiqf(um luiicapi. Hcncc Cicero saj's, A'Util moi'ldlcs a diis 
iisiu'Mpcre possunl. If tlierc \A'iis any interruption in the pos- 
session, it was called IJSIJIIPATIO, which, in country farms, 
seems to Inwe been made breakint^ olV the shoot of a tree 
(surcuht dcfrbti^endo^) Cic, de Orat. iii. !28. Put afterwartls a 
Ioniser time was necessary to constitute prescription, csj)e- 
cially in the provinces, namely, t('n years amoie^- those a\1io 
Avcre present, and twenty years auioiiL'- those av ho a\ t-rt; 
absent. Sometimes a length of time A^’as required beyond 
remembrance. 'I'his ncAv method of ae<juiri)ig property by 


possession, Avas called I.ONtiA iktSSliSSlON CAPK), 
or l.()\( ;.E POSSESSIONIS PlLJilKKi V I'i VA, vel PR. IL- 


SCiflPPlO. 


lAMPJ'IO SUP, CORONA, i. 

r, Avlio were, sold Avitli chaplei 


purenasiug 
)a tiu'ir hia! 


apl.j \ es 
See 


1^) • *>o . 

4. AUCTIO, vv ii<:rei)y things a'. ere e.sposC il to jrii'olie s:de, 
{ImsUCy V. i'uci pra coiits suhjh ic’nttiii nry') Avisen a spear i);'ing 
set up, and a public crier calliug out the price ( pi'a'voiic- jirciitan. 
procldiiKDilc) , the magistrate a\ ho ai us j>rcscnt atijudged them 
(addd chat ) to the highest bidder, C Vc. /^///'/. li. 2(i. The [)cr- 
soii who l)ade, heUl up his linger (digiliiui toilchai ) y Cic. 
Verr. i. .o 4. di^ifo /icittts caty iii. 1 1 . 

The custom of setting up a spciir at an aiu.'tion seems t.o 
luiA'e been derived from this, that at iirst only those tilings 
Avhich Avere taken in war were sold in that manner. Hence 


hasia. is put for a public sale, ami suh hast<i rcnirc, to be pub- 
licl\^ sold. 

The day, sometimes the hour, and the terms of the auction, 
used to be advertised, either by a common crier, {a jirtccoac 
pradicarly v. etmclaiiiariy) Plant. ]\len. Aa 9. 1)1. or in Avrit- 
ing, lahuld proscrihiy Cic, lap. ad Fratr. ii. (>. P roscri bchuta r y 
sc. domn.s sen <pcis cmcrcy sea roadaccrci'cllcl, Idin. lip. vii. 27 . 
flutes venaics iascriinf titcrisy I'laut. 4'rin. i. 2. Rii. Hence 


tahalu is put for the auction itself, ib . — Tabatam proscribe re y 
for aac/ionem coaslilaere ; jjros( ribcrc domaia y. fauduniy to 
advertise for sale, C/'c. And those Avhose goods Avere thus ad- 
vertised, Avere said pendcre. Suet. Claud. 9. ami also the goods, 
bona siisjK'Hsa; because the advertisement ( Hbcllus v. tube I la) 
Avas allixed to a pillar ( pila \ . cohitana) in some public plaet', 
Senec. de Beaef.iy. 12. So tuba las aactioaar/us jiroferre v. 
tabulamy to publish, Vic. Vat. ii. 8. Phil. ii. 29. (uL iabalata 
adesscy to be present at the sale, pro Qninct. ( 3 . ^duis also 
sab liialaia nostros misit avara lares, i. e. doauiia. forced me 


to expose my house to sale, Ovid, llcaied. yhaor. 302. 

It behoved the auction to be made in public, Vic. ib. tS' con- 
tra Hull. i. 3. and there were courts in the F'orum Avhere 
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auctions were made (ATRIA AUCTION ARIA), to which 
Juvenal is thought to allude. Sat. vii. 7* A money-broker 
{ argentarms) was also present, who marked down what was 
hidden, and to whom the purchaser either paid down the 
price, or gave security for it, Cic.pro Ccccin. 6. Quinctil. xi. 2. 
The sale was sometimes deferred (auctio jiroferehatur) , Cic. 
ad Atticum, xiii. 12. 

The seller was called AUCTOR, and was said vendere 
aiictionem^ Cic. pro Quinct. 5. in the same manner as a 
general, when lie sold the whole plunder of a city, was said 
'vendere scctioneni^ Cfes. de Bell, trail, ii. 33. The right of 
property conveyed to the purchaser was called AUCTORI- 
TAS ; and if that right was not complete, he was said a mala 
aactore emere, to buy from a person w'ho had not a right to 
sell, Cic. i// Cerr. v. 22. I*/anf. Cure. iv. 2. 12. 

5. ADJ UDICATIC, which properly took place only in 
three cases; in fumilid /lerriscuudd, vel ercto ciundo, i. e. 
hecreditatc dividendd, in dividing an inheritance among co- 
heirs, Cic. Oral. i. .58. Ccccin. 3. in connriuni dividendo, in 
dividing a joint stock among ])artners, Cic. Ep. vii. 12. in 
/inihus rcgnndis, in settling bovintlaries among neighbours, 
Cic. Legg. i. 21 . when the judge determined any thing to any 
of the heirs, partners, or neighbours, of which they got im- 
mediate property; but arbiters were commonly appointed in 
settling bounds, Cic. Toj). 10. Sometimes, however, things 
were said to be adjudged (adjudicari) to a person, which he 
obtained by the sentence of a judge from any cause what- 
ever. 

6. UONAJ’IO. Donations which were made for some 
cause, were called M UN BRA; as from a client or freedman 
to his patron, on occasion of a bii’th or marriage- Ter. 
Phort'n. \. 1. 13. Those things which were giv^en without any 
obligation, were called DONA; but these words are often 
confounded. 

At first presents were but rarely given among the Romans ; 
but afterwards, upon the increase of luxury, they became 
very frequent and costly. Clients and freedmen sent pre- 
sents to their patrons, Plm. Ep.v. 14. slaves to their masters, 
citizens to the emperors and magistrates, friends and relations 
to one another, and that on various occasions; particularly on 
the Kalends of January, called STREN^E; at the feasts of 
Saturn, and at public entertainments, APOPHORETA; to 
guests, XENIA; on birth-days, at marriages, &c. Plin. ^ 
Martial, paashn. 

Those things which were acquired by any of the above- 
mentioned methods, or by inheritance, by adoption (arroga- 
tione,) or by law, us a legacy, &c, were said to be IN 
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nOMINIO QUIRITARIO, i. e. justo et Ugitimo: Other 
things were said to be IN BONIS, and the proprietors of 
them were called BONITARII, whose right was not so good 
as that of the DOMINI QUIRITARII, qui optimo jure 
pos.sidere cUcchantur, who were secure against law suits. But 
Justinian abolished these distinctions. 

When a person had the use and enjoyment of a thing, 
but not the power or property of alienating, it Avas called 
USUSFRUCTUS, either in one word; thus, Usiimfnicfum 
omnium honorum .suorurn Cfcscnnifc legat, ut frneretur ima 
cum /i/io, Cic. Cfecin. 4.: or in two; as, Usns cnim c/us et 
frucius fundi festamento viri fucrat Cccscmiiw, Ib. 7- and the 
person FRUCTUARIUS, or USUFRUCTUARIUS. 


6. THE RIGHT OF TESTAMENT AND INHERITANCE. 

NONK but Roman citizens (sui juris) could make a will, 
or be AAutnesses to a testament, or inherit any thing by testa- 
ment, Cic. 2 )ro Arch. 5. Dorn. 32. 

Anciently testaments used to be made at the Comifia 
Curiata, Avhich u'^ere in that case properly called Calatu, 
Gell. XV. 27 . 

The testament of a soldier just about to engage, Avas said' 
to be made IN PROCINCiTJ, AAdien in the camp, Avhilc 
he Avas git'ding himself, or preparing for battle, in presence 
of his fellow-soldiers AAuthout AA'riting, he named his heir 
(nuncuqHwit) , Cic. de Nat. D. ii. ,3. dc Orat. i. ,^>3. So in 
qn'ocinctu enrmina facta, Avritten by Ovid at Torni, AAdicre he 
AATis in continual danger of an attack from the Cietie, Pont. i. 
8 . 10 . 

B\it the usual method of making a Avill, after the laAvs of the 
tAvelvc tabh's Avere enacted, Avas PFR .ES ET ElBRAM, or 
per familia' emjdionem, as it Avas called ; Avherein before 
five Avitm'sses, a tihripens and an antesfatus, the testator, by 
an imaginary sale, disposed of his family and fortunes to 
one aa4io Avas called FAMILI/E EMPTOR, Avho Avas not 
the heir, as some have thought. Suet. Ncr. 4. but only 
admitted for the sake of form ( dicis causa ) , that the testator 
might seem to have alienated his effects in his life-time. This 
act Avas called FAMlEIyE AIANCIPATIO; AAdiich being 
finished in due form, the testator, holding the testament in 
his hand, said, H.ec, uti in his taiuti.ts cerisve scripta 

SUNT, ITA DO, ITA LEGO, ITA TESTOU, ITAttUE VOS, Qui- 

RiTEs, testimonium PRAiuiTOTK. Upon Avhich, as was 
usual in like cases, he gently touched the tip of the ears of 
the witnesses ; ( auricula taetd antesiahatur, quod in imd aure 
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wemorhv Jams; craf, Pliii. xi. 45.) this act was called NUN- 
Cl PATIO Ti:STAJMI^XTI, Plirt. Bp. viii. 18. Hence 
'iiioicKjxirc Jitcretfem, for nominare, s('rrherc\ ov faccrc. Suet. 
iHc Fliii. passim. Rut sometimes liiis word siguilies to name 
on(‘’s lieir cird I'ore, without writiii!^; as Horace just before 
Ills death is said to ha\'e named Axijjrustus. For tlic above- 
mentioned formalities wi'n* not always observed, especially 
in later tinu s. It Avas reckoned sufficient if one suliscribed 
his will, or even named his heir I'ii'd rort:^ before seven 
Avitnesses. Somelhing similar to this seems to luwe jmwailed 
anciently, f Vc. Bcrr. 1.4.”). AA'henee an edict about that matter 
is called by Cicero, Vherns et 'i'ltANsi.A riciTTM, as being usual, 
Ib.W. 

Sometimes the testator wrote his Avill AAjiolly AA’ith his own 
hand, in Avliieh cast' it Ai as called lioloi^ntjilntiii . Sometimes 
it Avas Avritteu by a frieml or by others, PHn. Kpist. \d. 26. 
4’iius the testami'iit of Augustus Avas parti}' AA’ritten by him- 
self, and partly 1)} tivo of his freedmen, Suet. 102. 

LaAvyci’s were usually employed in AAriting or draAving up 
Ai ills, i 'ic. <ic Orett. ii. 6. Stirt. Xrr. M2. But it was ordained 
under (daudius or Nero, that the writer of another’s testa- 
ment (called by hiAVA'crs fcsfameutnriKs,) should not mark 
doAvn au} ieg'ac}' hir himself, Suet. \er. 17* \Vhon a testa- 
meal A-ras A’. rittc'n by another, the testator u rote belou', that 
he had dictated and read it over (sn i]> ijiciassu kt kkcoo- 
Noviss:;). ’J’c. tanients Avere usually AA’ritten on tables covered 
oA’cr with Ava.N, because in them a person conh! most easily 
erase' Ai hat he* wished to edter. Quint :c. M. Ml . Hence 

Cj im: is ]iut for talnthe rernter or fufntla' /cstunir///i, JuA ciud. 
i. ()M. Martial. iA . 70. Piiima ciuia, for jn'imn pars iabnfic, 
till- lirst, part of the will, Jlorat. Sat. ii. 5. 5M. and (’kka 
icx i K icAi A , or ijjiu, for the last part, ('ic. / '(’rr. i. M6. Snet. Cevs. 
<SM. Put test aments AA'cre called '^PAm!!, n, although A\ ritt,('n 
on ]>;iper or jnirchment, C7/)inn. 

4'estanicnts ware aluays sui)scribcd ])y the testator, and 
usually liV the witnesses, and sealeil vrith their seals or rings 
(.si l; nit: (or/iin oh.signnbantnr) y Cie. j)ro Cluent. IM, 11. aiid 
also 'with the s'.'ads of others, C/c. .. 1 ( 1 . vii. 2. Sjict. 'Pib.v. iilt . 
Piin. ICp. ix. 1. They were lil;e\A’ise tied Avitli a tlu’ead. 
1 1'enee me mea .subjerld convit i(t c.st gonnta (a ltd Id Mcndaccni 
Unis ijjipnsuis.sc notuni. Nor is my ring, i. e. nor am 1 con- 
victed of having aflixed a false mark, or seal, to tlie thread 
o'l a forged deed or Avill, Orid. Pant. ii. 1). 60. It aaxis or- 
dcdnci! that tlic thrt'a.d shoukl he thrice drawn through holes, 
am! s'ealed, Snet. AVr. 17- 

The teshitor might unseal (resignare) his will, if he washed 
to idter or ren ise it (nmiare A’el rccogno.scerc.) Sometimes he 
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cancelled it altogether; sometimes he only erased (indncehat 
V. delehat) one or two names. 

Testaments, like all othei* civil dt^eds, were always wi-itten 
in Latin. A legacy expressed in ( Jreek Avas not valid. Uljtifni. 
JFragrn. xxv. 9. 

There used to be several copies of the same testament. 
Thus Tiberius made two copie s of his will, tlie one written 
by himself, and the other by one of his freetlraen, Sucf. Tih. 
c. uU. 

Testaments were deposited, either privatelj'- in the bands 
of a friend, or in a temple nitli the keejicr of it ( npud 
JEdituiini) . Thus Julius ( Uesar is said to have entnisted bis 
testament to the eldest f)f the Vc'stal Virgins, Suet. Jnl. S3. 

In the first part of a will, the liidr or heirs u'cre Avrittcji 
thus: Tjtius Mini h.krks ksto, sit Aa rri/ ; or thus, Tjtutm 
H/T.RKnKM ESSK ./ fJBEo, \v\volo ; also, hfcrcdon fdvio, scrihft, 
iiistitiio. If there Avere seA'eral heirs, their dilferent portions 
AA’^cre marked. If a person had no children of his own, he 
assumed others, not only to inherit his fortuiu', but also to 
bear liis name (nomen snwm ferre), as .Julius Ca'sar did 
Augustus, (in famiUani 7tomen</ne adojttnvil, adsrii'it. Suet. 
^Issnmjntit, Plin.) 

If the heir or heirs Avho AA'ore first appointed (insUlnfi) did 
not choose to accept, ( lucreditatem adh'e, v. eernere noUenl,)- 
or died under the age of puberty, others Avere substituted in 
their I’oom, called H/KlilCDlCS SILCLIN 1)1 ; scenndo Uko 
p;radu svri]ili v. mihstitnti, Cic. pro C’hient. 1 1. 1 lorat. vSat. 

ii, .5. 4.5. Suet. ,Jul. 83. 

A corporate city (resj)Hblira ) could neither inherit an estiite, 
nor receive a legacy, Piln. Kjt. v. 7 • but this aa'us afterwards 
ch:inged. 

A man miglit disinherit (e.vlurredare) his oAvn children, one 
or all of them, and appoint Avhat ollu-r persons he pleased to 
be his heirs; thus. Tin us kijuus miujs Kxii.-r.iit s esto, 
Plin. Kp. V. 1 . Hence ,/nt'enat. Sat, 1 0. ( odice sannj luci'edes 
I'etat esfic suos. Sometimes the cause (ICUIGIITM, i. e. 
vansa e.vh(credationis) Avas added, L'iv. jn-o Cfnent. 48. 
Qnincfilinn. vii. 4. 20. dccL 2. A testament of this kind was 
called INOFFJCIOSUM, and Avhcu the chikb-en raised an 
action for resciiuling it, it AA^as said to be done (inerclani 
INOFFICIOSl. 

Sometimes a man left his fortune in trust ( fidei conimit- 
tehat) to a friend on certain conditions, iJarticularly that he* 
should gwe it up (at rey-tit-aet'et \. eedderct) to some person or 
persons. Whatever aa^us left in this manner, Avhether the 
w’hole estate, or any one thing, as, a farm, ^4,c. was called 
FIDEICOMMISSUM, a trust; and a person to whom it 

was 
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was thus left, was cnllal Ji.FJN'LS FIDVCIARWS, who 
mVAA e\l\wv be a e\tV/,eu ov a fDveigner, 1.8. § 4. 1). (/e 

of (his kind was expressed in the form of re - 
<iuvst or intreaty ( i'crlti.s prcc(ffiris) ; thus, JtoGO, rtiTO, VOLO, 

MANix), KiDKi TiT.K ( oM M iTTo, VW'. ylud. W. 5.; uiicl not by 
^vay of coiuinantl (I'erins iniprrn/ieis) , :is all testaments wore, 
and nii^ht be Avritten in any lanjruns'e. 

In the last part of tlie will (in fahidis .senrndis), tutors 
Avere appointc'd for one’s eliildren, and legacies (ici^ata) left 
to legatees (/cf^atariis) all in direct and commanding AA’^ords : 
'I’lnis, 'rU’J'OK ^iSTO, V(‘l TITTOIIES SLTNTO: TUTOllEM A'. -KS 

1 ) 0 , Cir. Fij), xiii. ()1. Plin. Kj>. ii. J. And to their protec- 
tion the testator reconinuMuled l)is children. Ovid. 'Trist. iii. 
JCieg. 1 4 . 

Uegacics AA’cre left in fonr tlifferent AA’ays, AA’hich laAvyers 
liaA'e distinguished by the folloAving names. — 1. I*er VIN- 
DICATION hiM ; thus. Do, LJ'Uio; also, Caimto, sumito, 
A’. JiAiUi’io, t(» A^ hich Virgil alludes, v. 5^13. This form 

AA’as so called from the mode of claiming ]>ropertA’, Cir. pro 
JItfrot. 12.— 2. Jkr D AMNATlONhhM : thus, H krks 

MKUs, DAAJis'As usTo DARK, ikc. I A’t luif hei r hr. }>oiind, fi.e. 
Qtfi//rfi/. yVn.it. t).; and so in the ]>hiral, oamnas sunto. Hy 
this form the testator AA'as said, dam/torr /uerrdon, to bind his 
heir. Hence Virgil. .En.v. 80. Ci vi- 
tas damnala voti, l)ound to perform, \. 25. But it AA-as 

otherAA’ise expressed thus, H.krks meus da i o, cac ito; H.kre- 
1 )A<:ai MiujM J>ARK .lUREo. — Jl. .S 1 NEN D1 mor/o; thus, Herks 

MK17S SIXIJO, A’cl J)AMXAS ESTO SIXKRIi DucrUM 'I'l'IUTM 

snMivRr; ii.i.am ri:m, aa sun iiarerk. — 4. l*er PR.ECEl’- 
4’K)NM'iM; thus, L. Tirms ii.lam rem rRaa iPiTo, ic Mic- 

1)10, ?v7 E MIMIIA jmCRKDIIATK SUMITO, SliUOUK HARKTO, 

A’cl Privcipiaf, tkv. Avhen any thing Aiais left to any person, 
AAhich he aa as to get before the inheritance aatis diAuded, or 
AA'lien any thing particular aatis left to any one of the co-heirs 
besides his oaa u share, to Avhich Virgil alludes, .^lUn. ix. 271. 
Hence iuurcij'erk, to receiA'c in preference to others; and 
I’RyEciii’i JO, a certain legacy to be paid out of the first part 
of the fortune of the deceased, J*/in. Kp. x. 7. as certain 
creditors hail a pri\dlege to be prefen-ed to others, (croto- 
RRAXiA, i. e. jirivilegitnH <nio rrvtcris credifftrUms prceimnan- 
//o-,) Id. X. I()9, no. 

When additions AA’erc made to a aauII, they AA^ere called 
CDDlCli^Ll. 4'hey aa'ci'c expressed in the form of a letter 
addressed to the heirs, sometimes also to trustees (ad fidei- 
comniis.sanos') . It behoved them however to be confirmed by 
the testament, l^lia. lip. ii. IG, 


After 
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After the death of the testator, his will w'as opened, Hwat. 
Fjp. i. 7. ill presence of the witnesses vi'ho had sealed it 
{coram sigaatorihas) , or a majority of them. Suet. Tih. 

And if they were absent or dead, a copy of the will was 
taken in jjrescncc of other respectable persons, and the authen- 
tic testament u’as laid up in the puljlic archives, that if the 
copy w'cre lost another might be taken from it {esset unde peti 
2 >osset). Horace ridicules a miser who ordered his heirs to 
inscribe on his tomb the sum he left. Sat. ii, 3. 84. 

It was esteemed honourable to be named in the testament 
of a friend or relation, and considered as a mark of disrespect 
to be passed over, Cic. pro Domv^ 19. '.^2. pro Sext. .32. Phil. 
ii. 16. Suet. ./lug. 66. 

It was usuall)’' retpiired by the testament, that the heir 
should enter upon the inheritance witliin a certain time, in 
60 or KK) days at most. Vie. ad yltt. xiii. 46. de Orat. i. 22. 
Plin. Pj}). X. 79. This act was callctl H.'EREDITATIS 
CRKTIO, {^lucres cam constituit se harredem esse, dicitur ckr- 
NERE, Farr. Tj.Tj. vi. 5.) and was performed before witnesses 
in these words: Cum me M.evius HyEREDEM instituerit, 
EAM ha-:reuitatem cerno adkoque. After saying which 
(dictls cretionis ?’crZ»?'.v), the heir was said 11 .EREOiTATiiM 
AOissE. But M'hcn this formality ((uietionis solemnitas) 
was not rctpiired, one bectime heir by acting as such {pro 
hxcrede sk gerendo, vel gestione), although lie might also if 
he chose, observe the solemn form. 

If the father or grandfather succeeded, they were called 
hecredcs ASCIiNDBNTKS ; if, as was natural, the children or 
grandchildren, I4RSCRN DENTES ; if brothers or sisters, 
COLLATERAIvES. 

If any one died without making a will {in/cs/atus), his goods 
devolved on his nearest relations; lirst to his children, failing 
them to his nearest relations by the father’s side (agnafis)^ 
and failing them to those of the same gens {gentilibu.s). At 
Nice, the community claimed the estate of every citizen who 
died intestate. Pli/t. Pip. x. 88. 

The inheritance was commonly divided into twelve parts, 
called unciec. The whole was called AS. Hence ha res ex 
asse, heir to one’s whole fortune; heeres ex semisse,ex tricntcy 
dodrantCy &c. to the half, third, three, fourths, ike. 

The UNCI A was also divided into parts; the half SEMUN- 
CIA, the third DUELLA, or hiua^ sextulccy the fourth SICT- 
EICUM, V. -usy the sixth SEXTULA, Cic. pro Ceccin. 6. 
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7. THE RIGHT OF TUTELAGE OR WARDSHIP. 

ANY father of a family might h'ave whom he pleased as 
guardians {tnto^'es) to his children, Lir\ i. 34, But if he died 
intestate, this charge devolved by law on the nearest relation 
by the father’s side. Hence it was called TUTELA UEGI- 
TIMA. This law is generally blamed, as in later times it 
gave occasion to many frauds in prejudice of wards 
Horat. Sat. ii. 5. .Juvenal. Sat. vi. 38. 

When there was no guardian by testament, nor a legal one, 
then a guardian was appointed to minors and to women by the 
praetor, and the majority of the tribunes of the people, by the 
AtUian law, made A. U. 443, liut this law was afterwards 
changed. 

Among the ancient Romans, women could not transact 
any private business of importance, without the concurrence 
of their parents, husbands, or guardians, Z./?’. x.xxiv, 2. Cic. 
Flaw. 34, 35. and a husband at his death might appoint a 
guardian to his Mufe, as to his daughter, or leave her the choice 
of her own guardians, IJv. xxxix. 19. Women, however, 
seem sometimes to have acted as guardians, Liv. xxxix. 9. 

If any guartlian did not discharge his duty properly, or de- 
frauded his pupil, there was an action against him {judicium 
tutela'). Cic. pro Q. Rose, 6. Orat. i, 36. Caecin. 3. 

Under the Emperors guardians were obliged to give security 
(satisddre) for their proper conduct (rem pupilli fore sal- 
vam). Digest. A signal instance of punishment inflicted on a 
perfidious gutirdian is recorded, iSuet. Gatb. 9. 

II. PUBLIC RIGirrS OF ROMAN CITIZENS. 

T h ese were .//^s• CeusHSf Militia; ^ Tributoruni, iSu^ragiij 
Honoruiu, et iSacruruui. 

I. .TIJS CENSUS. The right of being enrolled in the cen- 
sor’s books. This will be treated of in another place. 

II. JUS MILITIAL 'rhe right of serving in tlie army. 
At first none but citizens were enlisted, and not even those 
of the low'est class. But in aftertimes this w'as altered j and 
under the emperors soldiers w'ei*e taken, not only from Italy 
and the provinces, but also at last from barbarous nations, 
Zosbn. iv. 30, 31 . 


III. JUS. 
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III. JUS TRIBUTORUM. Tributijm properly was mo- 
ney publicly imposed on the people, which was exacted from 
each individual through the tribes in proportion to the valu- 
ation of his estate {pro portionc vchhus). Money publicly 
exacted on any other account, or in any other manner, was 
called VECTlGAf-f, Varro dc lAn^. I^at. iv. ilG. But these 
wortis are not always distinguished. 

"I'here Avere three kinds of tribute; one imposed eciually on 
each person {In capitn)^ which took place under the first kings, 
Dionp.s. iv. 415.; another according to the valuation of their 
estate (c.c censu), lav. i. 43. iv. (>0. Dionys. iv. H. 19.; and a 
third which was extraordinaiy, and demanded only in cases of 
necessity, and therefore depending on no rule {temrrtiriuni, 
Festus). It was in many instances also voluntary, xxvi. 

3()., aiul an account of it was taken, that when the treasury 
was again enriched, it might he repaid, as was done after the 
secoiui Punic war. Id. 

A.fter the expulsion of the kings, the poor were for some 
time freed froni the burden of taxes, until the year 349, when 
the senate decn'ctl, that pay should l)e given from the treasury 
to the common people in the army, who had hitherto seiwcd at 
their own expense ; whereu])on all were forced to contribute 
auiiually according to their hirtune for the pay of the soldiers, 
Lir. iv. .^>9, (50. ■ * ■ 

In the year of the city nnnvuil tributes M ere remitted, on 
account of the iiumenst' sums brought into the treasury by U. 
Pauhis /Kmilius, after the defeat of Perseus, Cic. Offir. ii. 22. 
anti this immunity from taxi's continued, according to Plutarch, 
down to the consulship of Hirtius and Pansa. 

'’flic other taxes ( VEUf KJ AI..IA) n ere of tlirec kinds, l*or- 
iorlntn., Dccnnnc., and Svriptnru. 

1. PORTORIl-M Mas money paid at the port for goods 
imporled and exporti'd, the colh'ctors of M'hieh Avere called 
l‘ORTIT(.)RJiS ; or for carrying goods o\ I'r a bridge, where 
every c-arriage paid a certain sum to the exacter of the toll, 
Dipesf. V4d. (Vc.v. 7?. a. I. IS. c/ III. 1. The portoria w'^ere 
remitted A. LI. G92. the year in Avhich Pompey triumphed over 
Mitliridates, J)io. .37. .51. Cir. Att. ii. IG., hut MX're afterAvards 
imposed on foreign nu rchandise by Cljcsar, Svvt. .TnL 43. 

2. DECUAUli, Tithes, Avere tlie tenth part of corn, and 
the fifth part of other fruits, Avhich w'ere exacted from those 
who Filled the public lands, either in Italy or AA'ithout it. Those 
Avlio farmed the tithes M ere called DhX’ llM ANI, and esteemed 
the most lionoui'able of the puhlicans or farmers general, as 
agriculture AV’as esteemed the most honourable Avay of making 
a fortune among the Romans, Civ. Verr. ii. 13. iii. 8. 3'he 
ground from Aviiieh tithes AAX're paiil was also called DICCU- 

MANUS, 
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MANUS, Cic. T^crr. iii. 6. But these lands were all sold or 
distributed among the citizens at different times, and the land 
of Capua the last, by Cfesar, Suet. Jnl. 23. Cic. Att. ii. 16. 

3. SCRIl^'URA was the tax paid from public pastures 
and woods, so called, because those who wished to feed their 
cattle there, subscribed their names before the farmer of them 
{coraui jteruuriu \q\ scriptuario), Varro de Re Rustica, ii. 16. 
and paid a certain sum for each beast ; yestus hi. Scrii’tuari us 
Agkr, as was likewise done in all the tithe-lands {iu agris 
deimumuis), Cic. Verr. iii. .'i2. Plant. Tmc. i. 2. 44. 

All those taxes were let publiely by the censors at Rome 
{loco hautur sub hastd)^ Cic. Rull. i. 3. Those who fai*mcd 
them {rcdhnebuut v. conduccbant) were called PUBLICANI 
or MANCJPES, Cic. pro Domo, 10. They also gave securi- 
1 ies to the people (Prjf.dks) , and had partners who shared the 
profit and loss with them (Socii). 

There was long a t;ix upon salt. In the second year after 
the expulsion of 3'arquin, it was ordained that salt should not 
be sold by private persons, but should be furnished at a lower 
rate by the public, JJv, ii. 0. A new tax was imposed on salt 
in the second Punic war, at the suggestion of the censors 
Claudius Nero and Livius, chiefly the latter, who hence got 
the sirname of Salhiutor, Liv. xxix. 37- Bxit this tax was 
also dropped, although it is uncertain ftt Avhat time. 

There Avas another tax AA'hich continued longer, called 
VIC.ES1MA, i. e. the twentieth part of the value of any slave 
who was freed, Cic. Att. ii. 16. It Avas imposed by a hiAV of 
the jjeople assembled by tribes, and confirmed by the senate. 
What Avas singular, the hiAV AA^as passed in the camp, Ur. A'ii. 
16. The money raised from this tax {ouruui viceshnoriinu) 
used -to be kept for tlie last exigencies of the state, JAi\ 
xxvii. 10. 

Various other t;ixcs Avcrc iiwented by the emperors ; as the 
hundredth part of things to be sold {centeshua. Tacit, i. 
78.), the tAventy-fiftb of slaA’cs {vigeshna quinta mancipioruni), 
and the tAA^entieth of inheritances {vigesinia hccreditotuni), by 
Augustus, Suet. Aug. 49. Dio. Iv. 25., a tax on eatables {pro 
eduliis), by t'aligula. Suet. 40., and even on urine, by Vespa- 
sian, Suet. 23. 

IV. JUS SUFFRAGII, the right of A'oting in the different 
assemblies of the people. 

V. JUS IIONORUM, the right of bearing public offices 
in the state. J'hcse were cither priesthoods or magistracie.s 
{sacerdotia et magistratus^iVAuf^ at first were conferred only 
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on Patricians, but afterwards were all, except a few, shared 
Muth the Plebeians. 

VI. JUS SACRORUM. Sacred rites were either public 
or px’ivate. The public were those performed at the public 
expense ; the private were those which every one privately 
observed at home. The Vestal Virgins preserved the public 
hearth of the city; the curiones with their cnriales kept the 
hearths of the thirty curife; the priests of each village kejxt 
the fires of each village (Vagortim). Anti because upon the 
public establishment of Christianity in the empire, when by 
the decrees of Constantine and his sons, the profane worship 
of the gods was prohibited in cities, and their temples shut, 
those who were attached to the old superstition fled to the 
country, and secretly performed their former sacred rites in 
the villages ; hence PAGANS came to be used for Heathens, 
Gentiles^) or for those who w'ere Christians ; as an- 
ciently among the Romans those were called PAGANl who 
were not soldiers, xvi. 32. Suet. Galh. 19. J*lin. Kp. 

vii. 25. Thus, Vagani et Montaniy are called Plehes Urhana by 
Cicero, because they were rankedamongthecity tribes, although 
they lived in the villages and mountains, pi'o IJomoy 28. 

Jiach gens had certain sacred rites peculiar to itself (genti- 
litiuy Liv. 52.) which they did not intermit even in the heat' 
of a war, Jyw. v. 46. Every father of a family had his own 
household-gods, whom he worshipped privately at home. 

Those who came from the free towns, and settled at Rome, 
retained their municipal sacred rites, and the colonics retain- 
ed the sacred rites of the Roman people. 

No new or foreign gods could be adopted by the Romans, 
unless by public authority. Thus iEsculapius was pidilicly 
sent for from Epidaurus, and Cybelc from Phrygia, Viv. 
xxix. 11, 12. Hence if any one had introduced foreign rites 
of himself they were publicly condemned by the senate, iv. 

30. XXV. 1. xxxix. 16. But under tlic emperoi*s all the super- 
stition of foreign nations flocked to Rome ; as the sacred rites 
of Isis, Serapis, and Anubis from Egypt, &c. 

These were the private and public rights of Roman citi- 
zens. It was a maxim among the Romans, that no one could 
be a citizen of Rome, who suffered himself to be made a citi- 
zen of any other city, Cfc. pro Ccecin. 36. ^^epos in tnta 
yitticiy 3. which was not the case in Greece, Cic. pro Arch. 5. 
Jialh. 12. And no one covild lose the freedom of the city 
against his will, Cic. pro Dorn. 29, 30. pro Ccecin. 33. If tlie 
rights of a citizen were taken from any one, either by way 
of punishment, or for any other cause, some fiction always 

took 
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took place, '^rhii.s when citizens were banished, they did not 
expel tlicin bj' force, but their e^oods were confiscated, and 
themselves were forbidden the use of fire and water {iis iqnr 
et aqua intcrdictian eat), which ohliircd them to repair to some 
foreign place. Augustus added to this form of banishment 
what was called ji.liiPOllTATIO, tvliereby the condemned, 
being deprived of their rights and fortun(;s, Averc cont'eyed 
to a certain place, Avithout leaving it to tlieir oAvn choice to 
go AA'here they pleased. 

When any one Avas sent away to any place, Avithout being 
deprived of his rights and fortunes, it Avas called RLlLLLit iA- 
TIO. Thus Ovid, Trist. ii. lit/, v. 11. 21. 

So captiA'cs in av:u* ditl not properly lose the rights of citi- 
zens. 'I’hose rights were oidy susjjeuded, and might be re- 
covered, as it A\ as ealletl, /«re posiliijuuii, by the right of res- 
toration or return, (7c. 'J'op. 8 . tie Oral . i. d{). 

In like manner, if any foreigner, Avho had got the freedom 
of Rome, returned to his native city, and again became a citi- 
zen of it, he ceased to be a Roman eitiz(a), Cic. pro lialh. 12. 
This was called posiliitthiutm^ Avith regard to his ow n country, 
and rejeriio c’rvilaiis Avith rege.rd to Rome. 

Any loss of lib('rt\ , or of the rights of citizens, aa’US called 
DIMINUTIO CAITFIS, (7c. pro IdiL fibertatis hu- 

niiiiutuuiy Sallust. Cat. M/. ilcucc Capi/i.s /uuior, ratioue 
A’el respretu, or cupi/c diiuuiu/us^ lessened in his state, or de- 
gradecl frcini the rank of a citizen, llorat. Od. iii. i>. 42. The 
loss of liberty, Avhich included the loss of the city, and of 
one’s family, Avas culled diminulio capitis maxima; banish- 
ment, diminutio media ; any change of family, miaimu. Di- 
gest. ii. dc capite minutis. 

.1 US l.ATil. 

ri^IIF. JUS LATH or LATINITAS, Suet. Aug. 4/. Cic. 

All. xiv. 12. Avas next to the /wa- civitatis. 

Latium anciently (Ijatiuui f-'etus) Avas bounded by the ri- 
A'crs 'I'ibcM-, Anio, Ufens, and the 'rusean sea. It contained 
the Albtins, Rutuli, and iEqni. It was afterwards extended 
(L/atium S'ovum) U) the riAan* Liris, and com^u’ehended the 
Osci, Ausdnes, and Volsci, PHu. iii. 1). The hdiabitants of 
Latium Avere called La'iini so( ii, xomkn Latinum, ict socu 
Latini xoMiNis, &c. Socii cl JLatinum nomen, means the 
Italians and Latins. 

The; JL'S JjA’I'H was inferior to the jus ck'itatis, and 
superior to thej’'M.v Jtulicum. But the precise diftercnce is not 
asc ertained. 
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The L/atins used Iheir own laws, and w^ere not subject to 
the edicts of the Roman prtetor. They were permitted to 
adopt some of the Roman laws, if they chose it, and then 
they were called POPULI FUNDI, Cic. pro Salb. B. If 
any state did not choose it, it was said ki lkcu, v. de ea lege 
FUNDUS FiKRi NouLE, i. c. auctor, suhscviptor esae, v. eanijiro- 
hare et recipere^ ib. 

The Uatins w'^crc not cni’olled at Rome, but in their own 
cities, Lw. xli. 9. Thc)'^ rnij^lit be called to Rome to ffive 
their votes about any thing^, T^iv. xxv. 3. Rut then they 
were not included in a certain tribe, and used to cast lots to 
know in what tribe they shoidd vote, ibid.; and when the con- 
suls chose, they ordci'ed them by a decree of the senate to 
leave the city, Cic. Urut. 26., Avhich however rarely happened. 
Cic. 2 rf'o Se.vtio^ 15. 

Such Latins as had borne a civil ollice in their own state, 
became citizens of Rome, Appiun. dc Hell. Civ. ii. p. 443. ; but 
could not enjoy honours before the lex Julia was made, TAv. 
viii. 4. xxiii. 22., by which law the ri_i>;ht of votintf and of en- 
joying honours was granted to those who had continued faith- 
ful to Rome in the Social war, A. U. 663; which the Latins 
had done. The distinction, however, betwixt the /’/^s J.,ntii 
and the /ms civitalis, and the same mode of accpiiring the full 
right of citizenship, (per Hatimu in eivitatern x^cniendi,) was 
still retained, Plin. Paneg.'SJ . 39. Sfrab. iv. ]>. 186. 

The Latins at first were not allowed the use of arms for 
their own defence, ndthout the order of the people, lAv. ii. 
30. iii. 19. ; but afterwards they served as allies in the Roman 
army, and indeed constituted the principal part of its strength. 
They sometimes furnished two thirds of the cavalry, and also 
of the infantry, lAv. iii. 22. xxi. YJ . et alibi jmssim. Rut they 
were not embodied in the legions, ami were treated with 
more sev'erity than Roman citizens, being punished wdth 
stripes, from which citizens were exempted by the Portian 
law, Sallust. Jug. 69. 

The Latins had certain sacred rites in common with Ro- 
man citizens ; as the sacred rites of Diana at Rome, (insti- 
tuted by Servius Tullius, JLiv. i. 45. in imitation of the 
Amidiictyones at Delphi, and of the Grecian states in Asia in 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, Dionys. iv. 2(>.) and the 
Latin holy-days kept with great solemnity on the Alban moun- 
tain ; first for one day, the 27th April, and afterwards for 
several days. Die Romans always 2 Jrcsidcd at the sacrifices, 
lAv. xxi. c. ult. XX. 1. Dionys. iv. 49. Besides these, the 
Latins had certain sacred rites, and deities peculiar to them- 
selves, M'hich they worshipped ; as Feronia at Terracina, .Ju- 
piter at Lanuvium, Liv. xxxii. 9. 

They 
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They had soleinn assemblies in the grove of Feren- 

tina Xir. i- ■which appc-ar in ancient times to have been 
employed for i>olitical as well as religious purposes. I'rom 
this convention all those were excluded who did not enjoj’ the 
jfts’ 


Jl S ITALJCl'M. 

A LL the countiy bctu't'cn the Tuscan and lladriatic seas, 
to the ri^'ers Rubicon and Alacra, except Latium, was 
called Italy. The states of Italy bcin^** subdued by the Ro- 
mans in different wars, Avere received into alliance on different 
conditions. In many respects they were in the same state 
Avith the L/atins. They enjoyed their own laws and magistrates, 
and were not sid)ject to the Roman Pnetor. "i'hey w'ere taxed 
(ceiisi) in their own cities, and furnished a certain number of 
sohliers according to treaty. Hut they had no access to the 
freedom of Rome, and no participation of sacred rites. 

After the second Punic AAur, scA cral of tin* Italian states, 
for having rcA'oltcd to Hannibal, Avere reduced to a harder 
condition by the Dictator Sulpicius (ialba, A. IJ. 550; espe- 
cially the Jiri(tii, PiceuttHiy and IjKcaui, who AV'cre no longer 
treated as allies, and tlid not furnish soldiers, but public 
slaves, yl. Gelt. x. S. Capua, AA’hich a little before had been 
taken, lo.st its public buihlings and territory, xxiv. 16. 

Hut after a long and \doIent struggle in the Social, or Marsic 
AA'^ar, all the Italians obtained the right of Aa)ting and of en- 
joying honours by the Julian and other hiAvs. Sulla abridged 
these priAdleges to those Avho had fa\'ouretl the ojiposite party; 
but this Avas <jf short continuance, Cic. pro Domo, 30. Au- 
gustus made A’arious changes. He ordered the A'otes of the 
Italians to be taken at home, and sent to Rcjme at the day of 
the comitia. Suet, ^ng- 46. He also granted them an ex- 
emption from furnishing soldiers. Herodian. ii. 11. 

'Phe distinction of the_///.v ImIH and Italieimi, howeA'er, still 
continued, and these rights Avere granted to various cities and 
states out of Italy, Pl'm. iii. 3, 4. In consequence of Avhich, 
farms in those places Averc said to be IN SOLO ITALICO, 
as Avell as those in Italj’^, and Avere called PR/E,D1A CEN- 
wSCl CFNSFN DO, (ip Cod in eensurn referri poteraut, ntpote 
re.s mnneijn^ quee venire emiqne pfiterant jiire civili,) Cic. pro 
Flacc. 32., and said to be in corpore census, i. e. to constitute 
j>urt of that estate, according to the A'aluation of which in 
the censor’s books every one paid taxes, *Tuvenal, xvi. 53. 
Dio. 38. I. 


PROVINCES. 
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PROVINCES. 

^ I "’HOSE counti’ic's iverc called Prot^inces, wlilch the Ro- 
man people ha^'ina^ conquered by arnui, or reduced any 
other way under their power, subjected to be governed by 
magistrates sent from itome, (qiiotl cr/.v provicit, i. e. ante vicity 
Festus.) The senate having received letters concerning the 
retluction of any coimtr)', ct)nsulted what laws they thought 
proper should be prc'scribed to the compiered, and sent com- 
monly ten ambassadors, with whose concurrence the general, 
who had gained the coiupiest, might settle every thing, L/iv. 
xlv. *7, IH. 

'J’Ik'sc laws Avere called the FORM I'tv formida of the pro- 
vince. Whatever the general, Avith the advice of the ten 
ambassadors, determined, used to be pronounced publicly by 
him before an assembly', afttu* silence was made by a herald, 
JJv. xlv. 29. Vic in Terr. ii. 19. 11 ence. In forinntam socio- 

rnm referri, to be enrolled among, Jyiv. xliv. 1(>. Urbeni for- 
nnihc sui Juris facere, to hold in dependence or subjection, 
xxxviii. 9. In untiqui j'ortnuUtm Juris rcstitui, to be brought 
into their former state of dependence on, ike. xxxii. 33. So 
xxiv. 26. 

The first country Avhich the Romans reduced into the form 
of a province, Avas Sicily', Vic. 1 ’err. ii. I . 

'I'he condition of all tin* provinces Avas not the same, nor 
of all the cities in the same province, but dill’erent accoi'ding 
to their merits toAA'ards the Roman people ; as tliey'^ had either 
spontaneously surrendered, or made a long and obstinate re- 
sistance. Some were alloAved the use of t heir own laAvs, and 
to choose their oAA'ii magistrates; others AA cre not. Some also 
Avert; depriA'ed of part t>f their territory'. 

Into each proA’ince Atas sent a Roman governor (PR.iE- 
SES), Ovid. Pont. Ia'. 7* 6. to command the troops in it, and 
to administer justice ; together AA'jtli a qumstor, to take care 
of the public money and taxes, and to keep an account of 
AA’hat AA’as received and expended in the pro\ iuce. The pro- 
A'inces AA'ere grievously op]>ressed Avith taxes. The Romans 
imposed on tlje vanquished, either an annual tribute, Avhich 
AA'as called CENSUS CAPFJ’IS, or deprived them of part of 
their grounds ; ami either sent planters thither from the city, 
or restored them to the A'anquished, on condition that they 
should give a certain part of the produce to the republic, 
which AA’as called CENSUS SOLI, Vic. in I'err. iii. 6. a’. h. 
The former, i. c. those who paid their taxes in money, Avere 
called STIPEND! ARl I, or Pribuinrii, as Oalliu comatUy 
Suet. Jul. 15. The latter, VECTIGALES; Avho arc thought 

F to 
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to liave been in a better eondition tban the former. But 
these words are sometimes confountled. 

The sum -wbicb the Romans annually received from the 
stipendiary states was always tlie same; hxit the revenues of 
the veettgaU's depended on the uncertain produce of the tithes, 
of the tuxes on the pvihlic pastures (sn’ijttn.ra), and on goods 
imported and exported (por/oritmi) . Sometimes instead of 
the tenth pai*t, if the ])rovineo was less fertile, the twentieth 
only M’as exacted, as from the Spaniards, -L/r.xliii. 2. Some- 
times in cast's of necessity an additional tenth part was ex- 
acted above what u as due ; hut then money was paid for it 
to the husbandmen, Cic. frrr. iii. ol.; whence it was called 
frumeniinn onpitnn^ also (lecunuuinniy ov hnjfcrd/iim, Liv. 
xxxvi. 2. xxxvii. 2. .oO. xlii. ^11. 

lYsconius in his commentary on Cicero, 7 'err. ii. 2., men- 
tions three kinds of payment made by the provincials ; the re- 
gular or usual tax, a \ oluntary contrihuti<»n or benevolence, 
and an extraordinary ex:!(d,ion or demand : ( Onuic gnttfs peusi- 
tatioiiis in hor ccijiitc pasiinin esf, < axoms, ijnoil deheref nr ; 
onn A'j'ioN IS, ojnisessct ; ct i x oi< m iox i s, <pn)d iinjicrarctnr.) 
In which sense Indictio is useil by Plinj-, Paneg. 29. 

Ihider the Enijicrors a rule u'as made out, called Cax’ox' 
FiiOMKX’TAHi US, ill which Avas comprised Avhat corn each 
proA'ince ought ycarh' to furnisli. 'j’lie corn thus received 
AA'as laid up in jnihlic granaries, both at Rome, and in the 
])roA’inces, Avhcnce it Avas giA'cn out, by those aaIio had the 
care of pi’ovisions, to the people and soldiei's. 

Under the Emperors besides a certain sum paid for the 
pAihlic pastures, the people of the provinces AA'cri; obliged to 
furnish a certain numlu'r of cattle from their flocks, I'npi.sc. 


T^itell. 14., especially for carrying a corpse, Avhi(;h could not 
be transported from one place to another Avithout the permis- 
sion of the High Priest or of the Emperor. But this tax Avas 
abolished. 

There was also a tax on iron, silver, and gold mines, as in 
Spain, Xft’. xxxh'. 21.; on marble in Africa; on Aiirious mines 
in Macedonia, lllyricmn, Thrace, Britain, and Sardinia ; and 
also on salt pits, us in Macedonia, JLiv. xlv. 29. 


in Proh. lo. 

L'ily, Civ. J 
'Tacit. Tlt.^Jgrn 


t. And besules the tax paid at the port, 
err. ii. J--', i>i Asia, Cic. .,‘lgrnr. ii. 29. ; ii 


as in Si- 
^ in Britain, 
HI.; they also iiaid a tax for iouriieys, Snet. 


MUNTCIPIA, C:OLONl.E, ET P1UEFECTUR.E. 

Ti^UNlCIPIA Avere ftirelgn towns which obtained the right 
of Roman citizens. Of these there were different kinds. 

Some 
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Some possessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such 
as could not be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others 
enjoyed the right of serving in the Roman legion, (MUNK- 
R A milltaria C APKliR jjoterant,) but had not the right of 
voting and of obtaining civil offices. 

The Mnnicipia used their own laws and customs, which 
were called IjRORS MUXICIPAJLKS ; uor were they ob- 
liged to receive the Roman laws unless they chose it : 

Kijxni viEui vellcut.) And some chose to remain as confe- 
tlerate states (chyitates f(i-derat<c) , rather tlian become Roman 
citizens ; as the people of Heraclea and Naples, Cic. pro 
lialbo, 8. 

Thi'i'c were anciently no such free towns except in Italy, 
but afterwards we fiiul l.hem also in the provinces. Thus 
Pliny mentions eight in lia-tiva, ami thirteen in hither Spain, 
Hist. Nat. iii. 2. 

COLONIPS were cities or lands which Roman citizens 
were sent to iidiabit. 'riiey were transplanted commonly by 
thret‘ commissioners, (per triiuuviros volonia’ dcdaeendw agru- 
(pfc dividaado^ Liv. viii. IG.) somctijiies by live, ten, or more. 
'J'wenty were appointed to setlh? the colony at Capua, by the 
Jaluai hiAV, Dio. xxxviii. 1. Th(‘ people deteriuined in what 
manner the lands were to bo divided, and to whom. The new' 
colony marched to their destined place in form of an army, 
with colours flying {sah re.rUlo). The lands wove marked 
round n itii a plough, and his own portion assigned to every 
one, T'irg. 425. v. 7^5. All which was done after 

taking the auspices, and ofleriiig sacrilices, Cic. Phil. ii. 40. 42. 

When a city aa’us to be built, the founder, dressed in a 
(labinian garb, ( Gahiuo eiriciu ornatifs, v. (Jahino cultu in- 
<in<tu.s, Iviv. V. 4(>. i. e. with his toga tucked up, and the 
lappet of it throAAUi back over the left shoulder, and brought 
round under the right arm to the breast, so that it girdetl 
him, and made the toga sh(jrter and closer,) yoking a cow 
and a bidl to the plough, the coulter whereof was of brass, 
marked out by a deep furrow the whole compass of the 
city ; and these two animals with other victims were sacrificed 
on tile altars. All the people or planters followed, and turned 
imvards the clods cut by the plough. Where they wanted a 
gate to be, they took up the plough and left a space. Hence 
I’ORTA, a gate, {a portando aratrmn.) And towns are said 
to have been called URBIiS from being surrounded by the 
plough, (ah ORBE, A'^el ah URVo, i. c. hari, sive aratri cnriyaturd, 
Varro de Lat. Bing. iv. 2. Festus.) The form of founding 
cities among the Greeks, is described by Pausauias, v. 27 

F 2 who 
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M'Jjo says tliat the first dty built w%'»s Li/cosum in Arcaeba, 

Tiii. , 

'When a city was solemnly destroyed, the plough was also 
drawn along (indm ehatur) where the walls had stood, Horat. 
Od. i. 10. lienee, Kt srges vat, if In Troja fuit, Ovid. Her. i. 
53. We read in the sacred writings of salt being sown 
tm the ground uhere cities had stood, ,Tndg. ix. 45. 
iii. 12. 


The walls of cities were looked upon by the ancients as 
sacred, but not tlu' gates, Pint. Qntrst. 20. The gates, how- 
ever U’ere reckoned inviolable (sanvttc ) . 

A space of ground was left free from buildings both within 
and without the walls, which was called POMCERIUM, 
(i. e. lovtts rirva ntftrt/in, vel jmst nninttn intus et extra,) aiid 
was likewise held sacred, Uv. i. 44. Soinctiines put only for 
the open space without the walls, P/or. i. 9. When the city 
was eidarged, the pomfvrin m also was extended, {In conaccrati 
fines jtroferelntntnr, Liv. ibid.) 

These ceremonies used in building cities are said to luu'C 
been borrowed from the Hetrurians, ihid. 

It Avas unUnvful to plant a new colon)’ where one had 
been planted before, Cic. Phil. ii. 40.; but supplies might be 
sent. 

The colonies solemnly kept the anniversary of their first 
settlement, (diem natnlem eolonitc rcligiosi^ colebant,) Cic. 
ad Attic, iv. 1. Sext. 63. 

Some colonies consisted of Roman citizens only, some of 
Latins, and others of Italians, Pie. xxxix. .b5. lienee their 
rights were different. Some think that the Roman colonies 
enjoj’ed all the rights of citizens, as tliey are often called 
Roman citizens, and were once enrolled in the censor’s 
books at Rome, Id. xxix. 37- But most are of opinion, 
that the colonies had not the right of A’oting, nor of bearing 
offices at Roiiie, from Dio. xliii. 39. 50. The rights of Latin 
colonies were more limited ; so that Roman citizens who gave 
their names to a Latin colony, suffered a diminution of rank. 
Cic. pro Ceecin. 33. pro Donut, 30. The Italian colonies were 
in a still worse condition. The difference consisted chiefly in 
their diffci'ent immunity from taxes. 

Sulla, to reward his veterans, first introduced the custom 
of settling MILITARY COLONIES, which was imitated 
by Julius Cafjsar, Augustus, and others. ’Fo those colonies 
whole legions were sent with their officers, their tribunes, 
and centurions ; but this custom afterwards fell into disuse, 
fTacit. Annal. xiv. 7^* fbc sake of distinction the other 

colonies were called CIVILES, PLEBEIAN, or TOGATAC, 
because they consisted of citizens, or, as they were afterwards 

named. 
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named, PAGANI, or Privati^ who were opposed to soldiers. 
Seep. 01. 

The colonies differed from the free towns in this, that they 
used the laws jireseribetl them by the Hoiuans, but they had 
almost the same kind of maiifistrates. Their two chief ma- 
gistrates Mere called DUUMVJJil, a>ul their senators 
J)JECIJH10NBS ; because, as some say, mIkmi the colony 
M"as first planted, every tenth man w'as made a senator. The 
fortune requisite to be chosen a Deenno^ under the emperors, 
M’as a hutKlre<l thousand sestertii, Piin. ICp. i. 19. 

The senate, or general council of Grecian cities, under the 
Roman empire, M^as called BlfLR ronsiliian), Plin. I'jp. 

X. 85. its members, Id. 115. ; the place M’here 

it met at Syracuse, Bui.kutkuiuim, ( ir. Perr. ii. 21.; an 
assembly of the people, KCCBBSIA, PHn. x. 8. In some 
r;ities, those M'ho were chosen into the senate by their censors, 
paid a certain sum for their admission, ( honorarmni deenriona- 
tilsy) Id. j 14. and that even altliough cliosen contrary to their 
OMai inclinations, Utid. In Bithynia, they Mere subjected to 
regulations M'ith resjiect to the choice of senators, similar to 
those at Rome, Id. 83. 115. An act passetl by the senate or 
people, M’as called, Id. x. 52, 53. It M’as there 

customary, upon a person’s taking the manly robe, solemnizing 
his marriage, entering upon tlu? office t)f a magistrate, or dedi- 
cating any public M’ork, to iiiviti* the whole senate, together 
with a consitlei-able j>art of the commonalty, to the number f>f 
a thousand or more', and to distribute to each of the company 
a dole (sportidn) of one or tAVo denarii, ’riiis, as having the 
ap]>earance of an ambitious largess (dianihne) M'as disap- 
proved of by Trajan, I* tin. Hjt. x. 117, 118. 

Bach colony had tannmonly a patron, m Iu) took care of their 
interests at Rome, iJioni/s. ii. II. 

PR.iBFr^C'^rUR.K M’cre towjis to M'hich praefects were 
annually sent from Rome, to administer justice, chosen partly 
by the people, and jiartly by the j)rK'tor, Peslus. Towns 
M'ere reduced to this form, which had been ungrateful to the 
Romans; as iUdatia, Liv. i. 38. Dionys. iii. 50. ilapna, 
Liv. xxvi. 16. and others. They neither enjoyed the rights 
of free toMuis nor of colonies, and dilfered little from the 
form of provinces. Their private right depended on the 
edicts of their praTects, and their public right on the Roman 
senate, w’ho imposed (ju them taxes and service in M'ar at 
pleasure. Some Prccfectarce hoM’ever possessed gi’eater pri- 
vileges than others. 

Places in the country or towns Avhere markets were held, 
and justice administered. M ere called FORA ; as Porum 

AuRliHUM, 
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Aurkjlium, Cir. Cat. i. 9. Forum Ai’i’ii, Cic. jitt. ii. 10. 
Forum Conirfiiy Julii, JAvii, 8tc. 

Plact's M'here assemblies were held, and justice administered, 
were called CONCILl IA,v. xl. 37. 

All other cities which were neither Municipia^ Coloiiue, nor 
Prfvfectur<r, were called Coufederate /States (CIVJTATES 
FQil).l^RAT/E). These were quite free, unless that they 
owed the Romans certain things according to treaty. Such 
\vas Capua before it revolted to Hannibal. Such were also 
Tarentmn. Naples, Tibur, and Pneneste. 

FOREIGNERS. 

A L/L those who were not citizens, were called by the 
ancient Romans, foreigners (PEREGRINI), wherever 
they lived, whether in the city or elsewhere. But after 
Caracalla granted the freedom of the city to all freeborn men 
in the Roman world, and .histinian some time after granted 
it also to freedmen, the name of Ibreigners fell into disuse ; 
and the inhabitants of the whole world were divided into 
Romans and Barbarians. '^I'he whole Roman empire itself 
was called H OMANI A, which name is still given to Thrace, 
as being the last province u hich Avas retainecl by the Romans, 
almost until the taking of C^onstantinople by the Turks, 
A. D. 1463. 

While Rome was free, the condition of foreigners was 
very disagreeable. They might indeed live in the city, but 
tbey enjoyed none of the privileges of citizens. They vv’ere 
also subject to a particular jurisdiction, and sometimes were. 
expelJetl from the city at the pleasure of the magistrates. 
Thus M. .Junius Pennus, A. IJ. (i27, and C'. J*apius Celsus, 
A. U. (388, both tribunes of the people, passed a law ordering 
foreigners to leave the city, Cic\ Off', iii. W. Brut. 8. So 
Augustus, Suet. uJus^. 42. But afterwards an immense num- 
ber of foreigners flocked to Rome from all parts, ./«?>. Sat. 
iii. 68. Seueea. ad Hetu. e. 8. So that the greatest part of 
the common people consisted of them; hence Rome is said to 
be miindi ficee repletu., Lucan. Aui. 40.3. 

Foreigners were neither permitted to use the Roman dress, 
/Suet. Claud. 26., nor had they the right of legal property, or 
of making a will. When a foreigner died, his goods were 
either reduced into the treasury, as having no heir (quasi 
bona vacantia), or if he had attached himself (se applicuisset) 
to any iierson, as a patron, that person succeeded to his 
effects JVRE API’LICATIONIS, as it was called, Cir. de 
Orat. i. 39. 


But 
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But ill process of time these inconveniences were removed, 
and foreigners were not only advanced to the highest honours 
in the state, hut some of them even made empei’ors. 


THE ASSEMBLIES OF THE PEOPLE. 


A assemhly of the whole Roman pco])lc to give their vote 
about anything, was called COMl'I'lA, (a rovnndo 
vameundo.) When a ]>art of the people only was assembled, 
it was called COAX'JLIIIM, (UdL xv. 'IJ . But these n ords 
were not always distingj|^hed, Hv. vi. 20. 

In the Cuinitia, evcrj^iing which came under the power of 
the ]>(‘f)plc was transacted ; magistrates ivere elected, anti laws 
passed, jiarticularly concerning t!ie declaration of war, and the 
making of peace. J*ersons guilty of certain crimes Avert; alsti 
trictl in the Couiilia, I’olyb. vi. 12. 

Xhe Ltnnitia AAX're always summoned hy some magistrate, 
Avho presided in them, ami tlirectctl every thing, which came 
before them; and he was then saitl, haberk toMiriA. When 
he laitl any thing before the people, lie was said \tiicRii cu.m 
poi'ULO, G(d(. xiii. Id. As the A’otes of all the people could 
not be taken ttigether, they Avere dividt'tl into jiarts. 

There AA'ere three kintls of ('omi/iu; the Curinta, instituted 
hy Romulus; the (U’utKriafd^ instituted by Servius Tullius the 
sixth king of Rome ; and the 'I'tdfmfd, sai<l to have been first 
introduc(;d liy the tribunes of the jieople at l!ie trial of Corio- 
lanus, A. IL 2(>0. 

The VouiUia Cnrhitd and Centaridta could not be held 
Avitliout taking the auspices (nisi ouspivat'd) nor Avithont the 
authority of the senate, but the Trihuta might, Dirnn/s. Lx. 
41. dl). 

ddie days on AA'hieli the Coniiiia could be held Avere called 
DIES CXiMId'I A LES, (i. e. (Jtii/nis r/fin /topudi (tgcrc licchdt,) 
Eiv. iii. 11. Cic. Q. lAx i. 2. Maerob. Sat. i. I(i. 

As in the senate, so in the Crmiitia, nothing could be done 
before the rising nor after the setting of the sun, Dio. xxxix. 
fin. 

The Comitia for creating magistrates Avere usually held in 
the Cftwjms Jifcfrtins ; but for making laws, and for holding 
trials, sometimes al{^o in the forum, and sometimes in the 
capitol. 

THE COMITIA CURIATA. 

TN the Comitia Cnriata the people gaAX their votes, divided 

into thirty curia:, (itu dicta: ([iiod iis reruni pnblicaruni cura 


commissa 
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commissa sit, Fost. t'cl pot his a kvput, sc. CkK\r](Tia, conventus po- 
2 )i(li apiid Grtecos ailjnhcndum rel t’efandii/n (jnod e repuhlica 
censeret cssc.) And what a majority of them, namely sixteen, 
determined, M as said to he the order of the jieoplc. At first 
there M (‘re no other CtnnUia but the Curia a, and therefore 
every thing of importanee Avas determined in them. 

'I'lie Couhtia Curia fa M’ere /add, first by the hings, and 
afterwards by the consuls and the otlier greater magistrates, 
that is, they presided at them, and nothing could be brought 
before the people' but by them, 'riiey met in a part of the 
forum, called the COMITILIM, nhere the pulpit or tribu- 
nal (suffiTcsfu/u) stood, ndience the m'ators used to harangue 
the people. It A\as afteiuvards c"etl ROS'rilA, because 
it M’as adorned u ith the beaks of the ships taken from the 
Antiates, X//'. viii. 14., and also Toupluut, because conse- 
crated by the augurs, Ibid. ^ 35., which av:»s its usual name 
before the Antiates m* ere subdued, //?/•. ii. 5(>. 4'he Comithim 
Avas first covered the year that Hannibal came into Italy, Uv. 
xxvii. 38. Afterwards it Avas adorned Avitli pillars, statues, 
and paintings. 

Those citizens only had a right U) A ote at the Comitia 
Curia/a, Avho Tncd in the city, and Averc included in some 
curia, or parish. The curia AA’hich A<dcd first, AA’as called 
PRINCIPIUM, JJr. ix. 38. 

After the institution of tiie Couiifiu Ceufuriata, and 'Trihuta, 
the Comitia Curiata Avere more rarely assc'mbled, and that 
only for passing certain laws, ajul for tlu' creation of the Curio 
3Ia.rimus, Liv. xxvii. 8., and of the I'lumiucs, A.GcW. .\v.27. 
Each curia seems to haA’e chosen its oavu curio ; called also 
mat^isfer curia-, Plant. Aid. ii. 2. 3. 

A hiAv made by the people dividetl into curia’ Avas calletl 
EEX' CUR1A4'A. Of these, the chief Ave read of, Avere, 

J. The laAV by AA'liich military command (impkrium) AA'as 
conferred on magistrate's, J^ir. ix. 38. Without this they 
Avere not alloAved to nu'ddle Avith military affairs (rein inilita- 
rern atting-crc) , tf) command an army, or carry on M'ar, fVc. 
Phil. 1(). p]». I'am. i. 9. ; but only had a civil power (PO- 
TESTAS), or the right of administering justice. Hence the 
Comitia Curiata Avere said rein ndUUirein contin€re,\A\ . a'. 52., 
and the people, to give sentence twice (bis sententiain ferre, v. 
hinis comitiis jud icarc ) , concerning their magistrates, Cic. de 
Pege Agr. ii. 11. But in after-times this hiAV seems to have 
been passed oidy for form’s sake, by the suffrage of the thirty 
lictors or scrj cants AA'ho formerly used to summon the curia-:, 
and attend on them at the Comitia, Cic. ibid. (Populi suf- 
fragiis, ad spcciem atque ad usurpationem vetastatis, jicr 
triginta lictores tuispicioi'uin causa adumhratis, cap. 12. 

2, The 
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2. The law about recalling Camillus from banishment^ 
Liv. V. 4G. 

3. That form of adoption called arrogallo, (see 2>* 46.) was 
made at the Comitia Curiata, because no one could change 
his state or sacra without the order of the people, Cic. pro Sexi. 
pro Dom. 15, &c. Suet. Aug. 65. Uio. xxxvii. 51. 

4. 4''estamcnts Avere anciently made at these Comitia. 
And because in time of peace they Avere summom'd {calutUy 
i. c. coniHicata,) by a lictor tAA’ice a-year for this ]3urj)Ose; 
hence they Avere also called CX>M1TIA CALATA, AA'hich name 
is likcAA'ise sometimes apjdicd to the Comitia Cenluriata, be- 
cause they AA^ere assembletl by a Cornlceny Avho AA^as also called 
Clussicus, ((plod classes cornitiis ad comitatian vocabat,) A. 
Cell. xA\ 2/. Varro de Lat. l-<mg. iv. 16. 

5. What Avas called DETEST A^FIO SACROREM, avus 
also made here; as Avhen it Avas denounced to an heir or 
legatee that he must adopt the sacred rites Avhich followed 
the inhej-itance, Cic. de J^egg. ii. 9. Whence an inheritance 
Avithout this requisite is called by Plautus htcreditas sine sacris^ 
Captiv. iv. 1. {ciun alUpiid obi'cnerit sine alUjud incontmodd 
appendice, Festus.) 


THE COMi riA CF.NTURIATA 


AND THE CENSUS. 


'^HJi pi'incipal Comitia Avert* the Centuriata^ called also 
majora, Cic. j)ost red. in Senat. 2. in Avliich the people, 
divided into the centuries of their classes, gav'c their votes; 
and AA'hat a majority of centuries tlecreed, {quodplures eenturicc 
jussissenty) Avas considered as finally determined, {pro rato 
habebatur.) These Cont?7i« AA’cre held according to the Census 
instituted by Servius Tullius. 

The CENSUS aa'us a numbering of tlie jieoplc Avith a A'alua- 
tion of their fortunes ((estimatiOy.nTroTifnjniy). 

To ascertain the number of tlu- j)eojde, and the fortunes t»f 
each individual, Servius ordainetl that all the Roman citi- 
zens, both in town and country, shoidd upon oath take an 
estimate of their fortunes, {bona .sun Jurati censerent, i. e. 
(cstirnarcnty) and j)ublicly declare that estimate to him, (apud 
se profiterentur ;) that they should also tell the place of their 
abode, the names of their Avives and children, and their own 
age and that of their children, and the number of their 
slaves and freedmen : That if any did otheinvise, their goods 
should be confiscated, and themselves scourged and sold for 
slav’es, as j)crsons Avho had deemed themselves ujiAvorthy of 
liberty, ( ipd sibi libcrtatern abjudiedssenty Cic. jiro Casein. 34.) 
He likewise apjjointed a festival, called PAGANALI.4, to 
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be held every year in each pas^us, or >dlla 2 :e, to their tulelary 
tfotis, at wliich time the peasants should e^•ery one ])ay into 
the hands of him who presided at the sacrifices, a jiiece of 
money; the men a ])iece of one kind, the women of another, 
and the cJiildren of a third sort, JJio/ii/s. iv. 51. 

Thvji, accordiiiifto the valuation of their estates, he divided 
all the citizens into six fLASSh'S, uiul each class into a 
certain number of C'ENTt' iiJ liS. 

'^riie division by <c)i furies, or hundreds, prevailed every 
Avhere at Rome; or rather by tens, from the number of 
fingers on both hands, Ovid. Jutsf. iii. 123, cV-- The in- 
fantry and cavalry, the enriec and tribes, Avere divided in this 
manner; and so even the land: hence cuntenauius aoer, 
Ovid, i/jid. ik. Pesfus. At first a century contained a hun- 
dred; but not so afterwards. Thus the number of men in 
the centuries of the dilierent classes tvas without doubt very 
different. 

The first class consisted of those whose estates in lands and 
eft’ects were worth at h'ast 1 00, f Mill usses, or pounds of brass; 
or l(),()v)0 drur/iuur according b) tlie tireek way of comput- 
ing; which sum is commonly reckoned e([iial to 322/. 18.v. 4.d. 
of our money ; but if we suppose each j>onnd of brass to 
contaiii 24 asses, ;>s tvas tiie case afterwartls, it will amount 
to 73750/. 

44hs first class was subdiviileci into eighty centuries or 
comiJanics of foot, forty of young men (juuiornui) , that is, 
from seventeen to forty-six years of age, Oie. dc iSeit. 17- 
Gell. X. 28. who were obliged to take the field (at foris 
helJa ^erereut'), and forty of old men {senioruni), who should 
guard the city {ftd ttrhis < us/adiarn }it jirtcsfh essent) . To tlicse 
were added eighteen centuries of JC(juUes, Avho fought on 
horseback; in all ninety-eight centuries. 

The second e/ass consisted of twenty eeutnries, ten of young 
men, and ten of old, whf)se estates were worth at least 
75,0()() asses. To these were added t\vo eetiiuries of arti beers 
(fabrum) , carpenters, smiths, ike. to manage the engines of 
war. 3'bese Liivy joins to tin? first rfass. 

It is hardly to be imagined that those artificers were com- 
posed of the meml)ers of either the first or the second class, 
but of their servants or dependants ; for not only the mechanic 
arts, but likeAvise every kind of trade Avas esteemed dishonour- 
able among tlie ancient Romans. 

'rhe third etass AA’^as also divided into twenty centuries ; their 
estate was 5(1,(K)(> asses. 

Tlie fourth class likewise contained twenty centuries; their 
estate aa rs 25,0{M) asses. To these Dionysius adds two cen- 
turies of trumpeters, vii. 59. 


The 
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Tlie fifth class was divided into thirty centuries; their estate 
was 1 1,(X)0 asses j but according to Dionysius, 12,500. Among 
those, according to Divy, were included the trumpeters and 
corncters, or blowers of the horn, distributed into three 
centuries, whom Dionysius joins as two distinct centuries to 
the fourth class. 

The sixth class comprelicnded all those who either had no 
estates, or were nf)t worth so much as those of the fifth class. 
The number of them was so great as to exceed that of any 
of the other classes, yet they were reckoned but as one 
century . 

'riuis the nuniher of centuries \\\ all the c/or.svsc.v was, accord- 
ing to Livy, 191 ; and according to Dionysius, 193. 

Some make the nuniher of Livy to amount to 194, by sup- 
posing that the trumpeters, itc. were not included in the 
thirty t;cnturies of the fifth class, bvit formed three distinct 
centuries by themselves. 

f2ach class had arms peculiar to itself, and a certain place 
in tlie army according to the valuation of their fortunes. 

lly this arrangement the chief power was vested in the 
richest citizens who composed tlie first class, which, although 
least in number, consisted of more centuries than all the 
rest put together; but they likewise bore the charges of peace, 
and Avar {inunin pads et helii) in proportion, X/’n. i. 42. For 
as the vott's at the Cotnitia, so likewise the quota of soldiers 
and taxes, denended on the number of centuries. Accord- 
ingly, the first class, u'hich <'onsisted of ninety-eight, or, 
according to Livy, of one hundred centuries, furnished 
more men and money to the public service, than all the rest 
of the state besides. Hut they had likewise the chief influence 
in the assemblies of the people by centuries. ¥ov the liif/uites 
and the centuries of this class were called first to give their 
votes, and if they AA^ere unanimous, the matter Avas determined ; 
but if not, then the centuries of the m‘xt class Avere called, 
and so on, till a majority of centuries had voted the same 
thing. And it hardly ever happened that they came to the 
loAvest, JJn. i. 43. J Jinny s. vii. 59. 

In after-times some alteration Avas made, as is commonly 
supposed, in faA’our of the l^lebeians, by including the cen- 
turies in the tribes; A\ ]ience mention is often made of tribes 
in the Comitia Cenfuriata, Li\'. v. IH. Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 
pro Plane. 20. In consequence of AA'liich it is probable, that 
the number of centuries as aa’cII as of tribes Avas increased, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 82. But AAdien or hoAV' this Avas done is not suf- 
ficiently ascertained, <)nly it appears to hav'e taken place before 
the year of the city 3,58, Lie. a'. 18. 

.Those of the first class Avere called CLASSICI, all the 

rest 
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rest were s.iid to be INFRA CLASSEM, A. Cell. vii. 13. 
Hence classiri auctores^ for the most upprovecl authors. Id. 
jkLy. 8. 

7^hose of the lowest class who had no fortune at all, were 
called CAFITK CENSI, rated by the head; and those who 
had below a certain valuation, PROLETARII, GeU. xvi. 10. 
whence seruio proletaritts for vllis, low. Plant. Milit. Glor. 
iii. 1, 1 . 57 . This properly Avas not reckoned a c/aA’.v; Avheiice 
sometimes only five classes arc mentioned, Piv. iii. 30. So 
Qninfcc rlassi.s vkleiitnr, of the lowest, Cir. Acad. iv. 23. 

This review of the people was made (re?i.stfs habit tts, v. actus 
est) at the end of every five years, first by the kings, then by 
the consvds, but after the year 310, by the censors, Avho were 
magistrates created for that \'ery purpose. We do not find, 
however, that the census aa’us ulxA'ays held at certain inteiwals 
of time. Sometimes it av’us omitted altogether, Cic. pro 
Arch. fj. 

After the census U'as finished, an expiatory or purifying 
sacrifice (sacrificiuni lustrale) aa iis made, consisting of a sow, 
a sheep, and a bull, which w'cre carried round the A\’holc 
assembly, and then slain ; an<l thus the people AA’cre said to be 
purified ( lustrari) . Hence also lustra re signifies tof^o rounds 
to survep., V"irg. Eel. x. .35. .En. A'iii. 231. x. 224. and err- 
emnferre, to purify. Plant. Anrph. ii. 2. 144., f irs'. ALn. vi. 
220. 4'his sacrifice aaus called SUOVETALlklEJ A or 
SOEITALJRILIA, uiul he aa4io performed it Avas said CON- 
I>ERE EUSTRUM. It aa’us called lustrum a Incndo^ i. e. 
solvetido, because at that time all the taxes Avere paid by the 
farmers-general to the censors, f ctrr. P. P. v. 2. And because 
this Avas done at the end of cA’ery fifth year, hence LUSTRUM 
is often put for the space of five years ; especially by the poets, 
Uoral. Od. ii. 4. 24. iA'. l.ti., by Avhom it is sometimes con- 
founded Avith the Greek Olympiad, AA'hich Avas only four years, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. (i. 5. Martial, iv. 45. It is also used for any 
period of time, Plin. ii. 48. 

The census ancientlj^ was h**ld in the forurn^ but after the 
year of the city 320, in the villa publica^ Avhich w'as a place 
in the Cuntjms Alartius, Liv. iv.22. fitted up for public uses ; 
for the reception of foreign ambassadors, &c. lAv. xxxiii. 9. 
Tlirro de He Jtustica, iii. 2. Pucan. ii. 196. 'I'he purifying 
sacrifice was alvi^ays made {lustrum conditum est) in the 
Canipits Martins^ Liv. i. 44. Dionys. iv. 22. The census 
Avas sometimes held Avithout the lustrum being performed, 
Piv. iii. 22. 


1. TH£ 
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], TH.E CAUSEs'oF ASSEMBONG THE COMITIA CENTUKIATA. 

THE COMITIA CENTURIATA were lieltl for creating 
magistrates, for passing laws, and for trials. 

In these comilia were created the consuls, pra?tors, cen- 
sors, and sometimes a proconsul, Liv. xxvi, 18., also the 
decemv'iriy military tribunes, and one priest, namely the rex 
xacrornm. Almost all laws were passed in them which were 
proposed by the greater magistrates, and one kind of trial 
was held there, namely for high treason, or any crime against 
the state, which was called JUDICIUM PERDUEL- 
LIONIS; as when any one aimed at sovereignty, which M’as 
called crimeit regni, Uiv. vi. 20., or had treated a citizen as an 
enemy, Cic. in Verr. 1. 5. 

War was also declared at these comitia, Liv. xxxi. 6, 7* 
xlii. 30. 


2. THE magistrates WHO PnESIDEH AT THE COMlTtA CEN- 
JTJRIATA ; THE PLACE WHERE THEY WERE HEIJ) ; THE 
MANNER OK SUMMONING THEM; AND THE I'ERSONS WHO 
HAD A right to VOTE AT ITIEM. 

THE Comitia Centuriafacoxildhchcld only by the superior 
magistrates, i. e. the consuls, the praetor, and dictator, and in- 
terrex: Rut the last could only hold the eomitia for creating 
magistrates, and not for passing laws. 

The censors assembled the people by c*enturies, but this 
assembly was not properly called comitia, as it M^as not to 
vote about any thing. The praetors could not hold the comitia 
if the consuls were present, without their permission, 
L,iv. xxvii. r>.; but they might in their absence. Id. xliii. IG. 
xlv. 21., especially the ttrhanns; and, as in the in- 

stance last ejuoted, without the authority of the senate. 

The consuls held the comitia for creating the consuls, aird 
also for creating the praetors ; (for the praetors could not hold 
the comitia for creating their successors, Cic. ad Att. ix. 9.) 
and for creating the censors, JAv. vii. 22. Cic. Att. iv. 2. 

The consuls determined which of them should hold these 
comitia, either by lot or by agreement {sorte vel consensu ; 
sortiehantnr vel comparahant), Liv. passim. 

The comitia for creating the first consuls were held by the 
praefect of the city, Spurius Lucretius, Liv. i. 60., w’ho was 
also interrex, Dionys. iv. 84. 

When a rex sacrorum was to be created, the comitia are 
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thought to luiv'C ])ceii held by the ponfifex mnxhims. But this 
is not quite certain. 

The person presiding in the vomifla had st) great influenee, 
that he is sometimes said to liavc liimself created the magis- 
trates who were elected, X/V. i. (>(). ii. 2. iii. 54. ix. 7* 

When, from contention betu'een the l^atricians and Ple- 
heians, or between the magistrates, or from any t)t.her cause, 
the eomitia for electing magistrates could not be held in tlue 
time, and not bcfoi'c the end of the year, the Patricians met 
and ivA\\\Ci\(siue ])o]}ali aaspivaihprodeJtant) an htter- 
rex out of their own number, Cte. pro Ihnno, 14. and ylscoti. 
ill C/'c., who commanded onlj’^ for live days, ix. 34.; and 

in the same maniicr different persons wove always created 
every live days, till consuls were cdecti'id, who entered iuime- 
diatel}" on their office. 'J’he roiintia were hardly ever held 
by the first interrex: Sometimes by the second, X//’. ix. 7- 
X. II.; sometimes by the third, Td.x. 31.; and sometimes not 
till the eleventh. Id. vii.21. In the absence of the consuls, a 
dictator Avas sometimes ci’catedto hold \\\o < (nnitia. Id. vii. 22. 
A’iii. 23. i?c. 7* xxv. 2. 

The Coinitia i'euturiata were always held without the city, 
usually in the Caiiijyiis ]M(trlius: because anciently the people 
Avent armctl in marl ial order {snJi slants) to hold these assem- 
blies ; and it was unlawful for an army to be marshalled in 
the city, X/e. xxxix. l.j. (Icll. xv. 27 - Bvit in latter times a 
body of soldiers only ke[)t guard on the Janicidum, Avhere an 
imperial standard Avas erected {vcxilliun posi/uin era/), the 
taking down of aaIucIi denoted the conclusion of the coinitia, 
Uio. XXX vii. 27 , 28. 

The Coinitia Cent Kriata. AA^ere usually asseml)led by an edict. 
It behoA’ed tlunn to be summoned {edici indict) at least 
seventeen days before they Avere held, that the people might 
luiA-e time to Avcigli Avith themselves AAdiat they shoidd tleter- 
mine at the coinHin. 4'his space of time aa iis called TRl- 
NLJNDINUM, or TRIMM M NDJNUM, i. e. tres 
nund'ina:, three market-days, because the people from tlie 
country came to Rome every ninth tlay t<> buy and sell their 
€!ommodities, Liv. iii. 35. {Aiindiinc a lioinanis nano ipioque 
die. celehratcc ; interinediis sep/ein dic/ma occupahantar ruri, 
Dionys. ii. 28. A'ii, 58.; re/ii/nis scji/ein riira colehant, Varro de 
Re Rust, pra^f. II.) But the coinitia Averc not held on the 
market-days {nimdinis), because they aaxtc ranked among the 
feria: or holy days, on Avhich no business could be tlone with 
the people, A/«cyoZ».i. 1(>. {ne plehn rustica avocaretar, lout they 
should be called off from their ordinary business of buying 
and selling,) VI in. xviii. 3. This however was riot alw^ays 
observed. Cic, Alt, i. 14. 


But 
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But the comitia foi- creating magistrates were sometimes 
summoned against the first lawful day {in. prirnum comitialon 
diem), Biv. xxiv. 7* 

All those might be present at the Comitia Centnriatn who 
had the full right of Roman citizens, whether they lived at 
Rome or in the country. 

3. CANDIDATES. 

'^rHOSR who sought 2 >i‘t^fi‘™^t'nts were called CANDI- 
T)A'ri, from a white robe {a topd randidd) w'orn by them, 
Avhieli n-as rendered shining {candens vel Candida) by the art 
of the fuller ; for all the wealthy Romans wore a govvji natu- 
rally white {tof^a alba) . This, hou'cver, was anciently forbid- 
den by law, {ne rni alhnm, i. e. cretam, in I'entimcntum ad- 
dere, petitionis ransd, ticeref,) Biv. iv. 2.o. 

The candidates did not Avear tunics or Avnistcoats, either 
that they might a 2 )iiear more humble, or might more easily 
shew the scars they had received on the breast or fore-jiart of 
their boiiy (adverso corpore), l^lutarch. in Coriolano. 

In the latter ages of the rej)u[)lic, no one could stand can- 
didate Avho was not jirescnt, and did not declare himself Avith- 
in the legal days, that is, before the comitia Avere summoned, 
Salt. Cat. 18. Cic. xvi. 12., and Aidioso name Avas not re- 

ceived by the magistrates ; for they might refvisc to admit any 
one they pleased, {nomen acciperc, a'cI rationem e/ns /inhere), 
but not Avilhout assigning a just cause, JJv. v. hi. 15. xxiv. 
7, 8. / «/. 3Ia.t\ iii. 8. 3. /"el't. ii. 92. Tlie o 2 >j)osition of the 
consuLs, however, might be over-ruled by the Senate, jLie. 
hi. 21. 

For a long time before the time of election, the candidates 
endeavoured to gain the favour of the ])eople by every pojmlar 
art, Cic. jdttic. i. 1.; by going round their houses {um/nendo), 
hy shaking hands Avith those they met [prensando), by address- 
ing them in a kindly manner, and naming them, &,c. on 
AA’hich accT)unt they commonly bad along with them a mo- 
nitor or NOMKNCL/ATOR, Avho Avhisjicred in their ears, 
cA'cry body’s name, Horat. Kp. i. 6. 50, cScc. Hence Cicero 
calls candidates natio o//iciosissima, in Pis. 23. On the market- 
<lays they used anciently to come into the assembly t)f the 
jieojile, and take their station on a rising ground (in col/e 
consistere) , Avhence they might be seen by all, Macroh. Sat. i. 
16. When they went tioAvn to the Campns 3Iartius, at certain 
times, they Avere attended by their friends and dependants, 
who were called DEDUCTORE8, Cic. de pet. cons. 9. I'hey 
had likewise persons to divide money among the peojde, (El- 
VISORES, Cic, .Att, i. 17* Suet, Aug, 3.) For this, although 

forbidden 
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forbidden by law, was often done openly, and once against 
Caesar, even Avith the approbation of Cato, Suet. ^hil. 19. 
There M ere also persons to bargain with the* people for their 
votes, called IN'l'ERPllETES, and others in whose hands 
the money promised was deposited, called SEQUES FRES, 
Cic.Act. in T'crr. i. 8. 12. Sometimes the candidates formed 
combiiiatit)ns {roitiones) to disaj>point {nt (tejiccrent) the other 
competitors, dr. ..4tt. ii. 18. J^u'. iii. 8.3. 

Those who opposed any candidate, were said ei refra^nri, 
and those who favoured him, sufframtri vel suffroi^a tores esse: 
hence sn/^ru^ufio, their interest, /./?’. x. 13. '^Fhose who got 
one to be elected were said, ei preefurnn) gratia ranipestri ca- 
pere, Liv. vii. 1., or ewn trahere; tlnis Peri'ivit A ppius^ nt 
dejecto Fahio, frntrem traheret, Liv, xxxix. 32. 'l''hose who 
hindered one from being elected, were said, a consulatu 
rejiellere, Cic. in Cat. i. 10. 

4. THE MANNEll OF moCOSlNG A LAW, AND OF NAMING A 

DAV FOR one’s trial. 

WHEN a law was to be jiassed at the Comifia Centurintay 
the magistrate ndio was to propose it {laturus v. rogaturns) y 
having consulted with his friends and other prudent men, 
"whether it was for the advantage of the republic, and agree- 
able to the customs of Ihcir ancestors, wrote it over at home : 
and then having communicated it to the senate, by their au- 
thority {e.v Senatus consufto), he promulgated it, that is, he 
pasted it up in public, {puhliee \ .in publieo praponehat ; pro- 
■niulgahaty quasi provutgahat, Festus.) for three market-days, 
that so the people might haA*e an opportunity of reading and 
considering it, Cic. Ferr. 5. 09. In the mean time he himself 
{legislator vel inventor legis, Liv. ii. 50.) and some eloquent 
friend, Avho Avas called ALJCTOR legis, or SUASOR, every 
market-day, read it over (recitabat) , and recommended it to 
the people {snadebat) , while others w’ho disapproA'^ed it, spoke 
against it {dissuadebant) . But in ancient times all these for- 
malities were not observed ; thus we find a law passed, the 
day after ii was proposed, Jyiv. iv. 24. 

Sometimes the person Avho proposed the law, if he did it 
l)y the authority of the senate, and not accoi'ding to his own 
opinion, spoke against it, Cic. Att. i. 14. 

in the same manner, when one was to be tried for treason, 
{cum dies pcrduellionis dicta est, cum actio per ditcUionis inten- 
debatter, Cic. vcl cum uliquis capitis v. -te anquireretur, Liv.) it 
behoved the accusation to be published for the same space of 
time, {jtromulgatur rogatio de meapemiciey Cic. pro Sext. 20.) 

and 
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and the day fixed when the trial was to be, (proditd die, qud 
judicium futurum, sit, Cic.) In the mean time the person ac- 
cused (REUS), changed his dress, laid aside every Idnd of 
ornament, let his hair and beard grow (promittehaf) , and in 
this mean garb (sordidatus), went round and solicited the 
favour of the people (homines prensithat) . His nearest rela- 
tions and friends also did the same, X/V. jidssim.. This kind 
of trial was generally capital, Liv. vi. 20., but not always so. 
Id. xliii. 16. Cic. pro Dorn. 32. • See Lex Porcia. 


5. THE MANNER OF TAKING THE AUSPICES. 

ON the day of the comitia, he who was to preside at them 
(qui Us prcefuturus erat), attended by one of the augurs (au- 
gure adhihito) a tent (tahernaculwn cepit) without the 
city to observe the omens (ml auspicia captanda, vel ad auspi- 
candum). These Cicero calls AUGUSTA CENTURIA- 
RUM AUSPICIA, pro Mil. 16. Hence the Campus Martins 
is said to be consularibus auspicUs consecrafus, Cic. in Cat. 
iv. 1., and the comitia themselves were called AUSPICATA, 
Liv. xxvi. 2. 

If the TABERNACULUM, which perhaps was the same ' 
with templum or arx, the place which they chose to make their 
observations {ad iuaicgnrandum, Liv. i. 6. s. 7- 18.) had not 
been taken in due form (parum rectd captnm esset), whatever 
was done at the comitia was reckoned of no effect (pro irrito 
hahehatiir) , Liv. iv. 7- Hence the usual declaration of the 
augurs (augurum solennis prommciatio) ; Vino tabernacu- 

EUM CAPTUM J VITIO MAGISTRATUS CREATOS vel VITIOSOS ; 
VITIO EEGEM LATAM ; VITIO DIEM DICTAM, Cic. 8f Liv. 
passim. And so scrupulous were the ancient Romans about 
this matter, that if the augurs, at any time afterwards, upon 
recollection, declared that there had been any informality in 
taking the auspices (vitium olwenisse, Cic. in auspicio xfitium 
fuisse, Liv.), the magistrates were obliged to resign their office, 
(utpotevitiosi v. vitiocreati, as having been irregularly chosen,) 
even several months after they had entered upon it, Liv. ibid. 
Cic. de Mat. Deor. ii. 4. 

When there was nothing wrong in the auspices, the ma- 
gistrates were said to be saevis auspiciis creati, Cic. Phil, 
ii. 33. 

When the consul asked the augur to attend him (in ausjri- 
cium adhibebat,) he said, Q. Fabi, te mihi in auspicio esse 
VOEO. The augur replied, Audivi, Cic. Divin. ii. 34. 

There were two kinds of auspices which pertained to the 
Comitia Centuriata. The one was, observing the appearances 
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of the heavens (servare de ccelo vel caelum), as lightning, 
thunder, &c. which was chiefly attended to. The other was 
the inspection of birds. Those birds which gave omens by 
flight, were called PR.E PETES ; by singing, OSCINES ; 
hence the phrase, si avis occimierif, hiv. vi. 41 . x. 40. When 
the omens were favourable, the birds were said, adbicerjb vel 
ADMiTTKRE ; whcii unfavourable, abijickre, non addicere, 
vel REFRAGAUl. 

Omens were also taken from the feeding <jf chickens. The 
person who kept them \vas called PULLARllJS. If they 
came too slowly out of the cage called), or would not 
feed, it was a bad omen, JLiv. vi. 41.; but if they fed greedily, 
so that something fell from their mouth, and struck the 

f round (terram paviret, i. e. feriret), it was hence called 
RIPUDIUM SOLISTIMUM, (quasi terripavium vel ter- 
ripudium, Cic. Div. ii. 34. Festus in Pids.) Liv. x. 40. Plin. 
X. 21. s. 24., and was reckoned an excellent omen (auspicium 
egre^um vel ojitimumJ , ibid. 

When the augur declared that tlie auspices were unexcep- 
tionable (ontui vitio carere), that is, that there was nothing 
to hinder the comitia from being held, he said Siekntium 
ESSE v^iDEriJR, Cic. de JJiv. ii. 3-1.; but if not, he said ALIO 
DIE, Cic. dcLegg. ii. 12., on which account the cow? /7/a could 
not be held that <lay. 'rhus, Pajtirio legem fereuti triste omen 
diem diffidit, i. e. Item in diem posterum rejicere coegit, Liv. 
ix. 38. 

This declaration of tlie augur was called NUNTIATIO, 
or ohnuntiatio. Hence Cicero says of the augurs. Nos nun- 

TiATlONEM SOEUM IIABEMIJS ; ET CoNSlJEES ET HELIQUI 
MAGisTRATUs ETiAM sEECTioNEM, V. inspectionem, Cic. Phil, 
ii. 32. ; but the contrary seems to be asserted by Festus (in 
voce SPECTIO), and commentators are not agreed how they 
should be reconciled. It is supjjosed there should be a dif- 
ferent reading in both passages, Vid. j4bram. in Cic. Sca- 
liger. in JFest. 

Any otlier magistrate, of equal or greater authority than he 
who presided, might likewise take the auspices ; especially if 
he wished to hinder an election, or prevent a law from being 
passed. If such magistrate therefore declared, Sk de (;a;Eo 
SERVASSE, that he had heard thundei*, or seen lightning, he 
was said OBNUNTIARE, (augur auguri, consul consuli oh- 
nuntiavisti, al. nuntidsti, Cic. Phil. ii. 33.) which he did by 
saying, ALIO DIE ; whereupon by the Le.v .^lia et JP'usia, 
the comitia were broken oft’ ( dirimebantur) , and deferred to 
another day. Hence obnuutiare concilio aut comitiis, to pre- 
vent, to adjourn ; and this hsmpened, even if he said that he 
had seen what he did not see (si auspicia ementitusesset), be- 
cause 
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cause he was tlioiiglit to have boii^id the people by a religious 
obligation, which must be expiated by their calamity or his 
own, Cic. Phil. ii. 33. Hence in tlie edict whercljy the comitia 
were summoned, this formula was commonly used, Nw Qtris 
MINOR MAGisTRATiJS DE c(ECo sERVAssE VEiAT: which prohi- 
bition Clodius, in his law against Cicero, extended to all the 
magistrates, I)io. xxxviii. 13. 

The comitia were also stopped, if any person, while they 
were holding, was seized with tlue falling sickness or epilepsy, 
which was hence called MORBUS COMITIALTS ; or if a 
tribune of the commons interceded by the solemn word 
VETO, L/itK vi. 35., or any magistrate of equal authority "with 
him who presided interposed, by wasting the day in speak- 
ing, or by appointing holy days. Sec. Cic. ad Pratr. ii. 6. ; 
and also if the standard was pulled down from the Janiculum, 
as in the trial of Rabirius, by Metellus the pnetor, Dio. lib. 

XXX vii. 27- 

The comitia were also broken off by a tempest arising; but 
so, that the election of those magistrates who were already 
created, was not rendered invalid {ut jam vreati non vitiosi 
redderentur) i Liv. xl. 59. Cic. de Hiviu. ii. 18., unless when 
the coynitia were for creating censors. 

6. THE MANNER OF HOLDING THE COMITIA CENTURTATA. 

WHEN there was no obstnictioii to the comitia, on the day 
appointed, the people met in the Campus Mar tins. The ma- 
gistrate who was to preside, sitting in his curule chair on a 
tribunal (pro trihnnali) , Liv. xxxix. 32., used to utter a set 
form of prayer before he addressed the people, X?’?’. xxxix. 15., 
the augur repeating over the words before him ( uui^ure t^erha 
prcceunte, Cic.) Then he made a speech to the people about 
what was to be done at the comitia. 

If magistrates were to be chosen, the names of the can- 
didates were read over. But anciently the people might 
choose whom they pleased, whether present or absent, al- 
though they had not declared themselves candidates, Liv. 
passim. 

If a law was to be passed, it was recited by a herald, while 
a secretary dictated it to him (suljiciente scrihd), and dif- 
ferent persons were allowed to speak for and against it, lAv. 
xl. 21. A similar form was observed at trials, because ap- 
plication was made to the people about the punishment of any 
one, in the same manner as about a law. Hence irrogarc 
pcenctm, vel mulct am, to inflict or impose. 

The usual beginning of all applications to the people (om-^ 

G 2 nium 
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nium rogatiomini) y was VELITIS, JUBEATIS, QUIRITES, 
and thus the people were said to be consulted, or asked {coti- 
sttli vel Togoi'iJ y and the consuls to cotistfit or ask them, Ctc, 
8^ Lh'. jmssiiii. Hence /((here legem vel rogationemy also 
JJeckknkrk, to pass it, Sail-. •Jug. 40.; vetare, to reject it; 
rogare magiatratusy to create or elect, /Sail., Jug. 29. Ro^are 
(pucsiloreny to appoijit judges or iiujuisitors, ih. 40. So pista 
vt vetita pojmli injuhondis v. sciscciidis legibus, CAc.di Legg. 
ii. 4. Qtnims, se. Siluno etMurena^, consulafusy tne rogaute, 
i. e. prjesuleute, datus esfy Id. pro Mur. 1. Then the ma- 
gistrate said. Si vonis muktiir, i>isrKi>iTE, quirites ; or 

ItK in SUFFK.VGJUM, liKNE .1 IT VANTt BITS HlIS, ET QU.® PA- 

TRiis ce.n'.suekunt, vo.s .TiTBHTK, JJn. xxxi. 7- Whcrcupon 
the people, who, as usual, stood promiscuously, separated 
every one to his own tribe and century, Aseon. in Cic. ^>ro 
Corn. Jialbo. Hence the magistrate Avas said rnittere 2 >opu~ 
him in sn/frugifim; and tlic people, vel ?Ve /n 

giuniy Cic. 8c Liv. passim. 

Anciently the centuries were called to give their votes 
according to the institution of Servius Tullius ; first the 
Mquitesy and then the centuries of the first class, &c. but 
afterwards it avus determined by lot (SOR'J’'ITIC) in 

Avhat order they should vote. When this was first done is 
uncertain. T'he names of the centuries Avere throAin into a 
box {in sitelhnn ; sitella defertur, Cic. 1). i. 38. Sitella 
ullata est, lit sorfirent/ir, LiA% xxv. 3.), and then the box being 
shaken, so that the lots might lie eipially (sort Unis fcquatis) y 
the century Avhich came out first gai^e its vote first, and 
hence was called PRvEllOGATlVA, L.iv. v. 18. Those 
centuries Avhich folloAvcd next, Avere called PRIMO VO- 
CATiE, Liv. X. l.>, 22. The rest JURE VOCATxE, Liv. 
xxvii. But all the centuries arc usually called jure vo- 
cuta-y excc 2 }t the prccrogativa. Its vote W'as held of the 
greatest im2:>ortance, {tit nemo unquiim prior earn tulerity quin 
renunciutns sity Cic. pro Plane. 20. Divin. ii. 40. Mur. 18.) 
Eiv. xxvi. 22. Hence ph.erogativa is put for a sign or 
pledge, a favourable omen or intimation of any thing future ; 
Suppticutio est preErogiitiva trinmphiy Cic. Fam. xv. 5. So 
Act. Verr. 9. Plin. vii. 16. xxxvii. 9. s. 46., for a prece- 
dent or example, Liv. iii. .51., a choice, Jd. xxi. 3., or favour 
Id. xxviii. 9., and among later un-iters for a jieculiar or exclu- 
sive iJi'ivilegc. 

When tribes are mentioned in the Cornitia Cetituriata, 
Liv. X. 13. it is supj:>osed, that, after the centuries were in- 
cluded in the tribes, the tribes first cast lots ; and that tlie 
tribe which first came out was called PRxEROGATIVA 
TRIBUS ; and then that the centuries of that tribe cast lots 

which 
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which shpuld be the prcerogativa centuria. Others think that 
in this case the names of tribes and centmdes are put promis- 
cuously the one for the other. But Cicero calls centuria, 
pars tribus ; and that which is remarkable, in the Comitia 
Trihuta, pro Plane. 20. 

Anciently the citizens gave their votes by word of mouth ; 
and in creating magistrates, they seem It) have each used this 
form, CoNSULKS, nomino vel i>ico, Liv. xxiv. 8, 9.; in 
passing laws, Uxi rogas, volo vel jubko, Ctc.de Legg. ii. 10. 
The will or command of the people was expressed by velle, 
and that of the senate by censere. Sail. •Tng. 21. hence leges 
viagistratusque rogare, to make, JAik i. 17. 

Sometimes a person nominated to be consul, &c. by the 
prterogative century, declined accepting, Liv. v. 18. xxvi. 22. 
or the magistrate presiding disapproved of their choice, and 
made a speech to make them alter it. Whereupon the cen- 
tury was recalled by a herald to give its vote anew, (in stiffra- 
giumrevocata ; thus, Redite in suffragium, Liv .ibid.) and 
the rest usually voted the same way with it, ( auctoritatem pra:- 
rogativee secutce sunt ; eosdem consules cctercc ceuturicc sine 
variatione ulld dixerunt) , Liv. xxiv. 8, 9. In the same man- 
ner after a bill had been rejected by almost all the centuries, 
on a subsequent day ( nlteris conritiis) , we find it unanimously 
enacted ; as about declaring war on Philip, Ab hac oratione 
IN suffragium missi, utrogarat, bellum .iusserunt, IAv. 
xxxi. 8. 

But in later times, that the people might have more liberty 
in voting, it was ordained by various laws, which were called 
LEGliS TABELLARl^®, that they should vote by ballot; 
first in conferring honours, by the Gahinian law, made A. U. 
614. Cic. de Abnic. 12. Llin. Lp. iii. 20., two yeai's after, 
at all trials except for treason, by the Cassian law, Cic. Brut. 
25, 27 .; in passing laws, by the Papirian law, A. U. 622., 
and lastly, by the Ca'lian law, A. IJ. 630; also in trials for 
treason, which had been excepted by the Cassian law, Cic. dc 
Legg. iii. 16. The purpose of these laws was to diminish the 
influence of the nobility. Ibid. <§' Cic. Plane. 6. 

The centuries being called by a herald in their order, moved 
from the place where they stood, and went each of them into 
an enclosure (SEPT.^UM vel OVILE), which was a place 
surrounded with boards (locus tabulatis inclusus), and near the 
tribunal of the consul.- Hence they were said to be intro vo- 
catce, sc. in ovile, Liv. x. 13. There was a narrow passage 
to it i*aised from the groiflid, called PONS or PONTIC ULUS, 
by which each century went up one after another. Suet. Jul. 
80. Hence old men at sixty (SEXAGENARII) were said, 
DB PONTE i>EJici ; and were called HEPONTANl, because 

^ 3 after 
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after that age they were exempted from public business, 
Varro ^ Festus ; to which Cicero alludes. Rose, Am. 35. But 
a very different cause is assigned for this phrase, both by 
Varro and Festus. 

I'here were probably as many Pontes and Septa^ or Ovilia, 
as there were tribes and centuries. Hence Cicero usually 
speaks of them in the plural ; thus, Pontes Lex Maria fecit 
angnstos'^ dc Cegg. iii . 17- Opera; Clodianee pontes occupdrunt, 
Attic. i. 14. Cwpio cum bonis viris imjietiimfacit, pontes deficit, 
ad Hercnn. i. 12. CNi?iClodins in septa irruisset, 2 >ro Mil. 15. 
So miserce maculavit ovilia Roma;, Lucan, Pharsal. ii. 197* 

Some think that each tribe and century voted in its own 
ovilc, Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. 34. But this does not seem con- 
sistent with what we read in other authors. 

At the entrance of the pons, each citizen received from 
certain officers, called DIRIBITORES, or distributores, bal- 
lots ( tabnla vcl tabella) , on which, if magistrates were to be 
created, were inscribed the names of the candidates, not the 
whole names, but only the initial letters, Cic. jiTo Uom. 43. ; 
and they seem to have received as many tablets as there were 
candidates. We read of other tables being given in than 
were distributed, which must have been brought from home. 
Suet. Jul. 80. ; but as no regard was paid to them, this seldom 
hapijcned. The same thing took place, also, under the Em- 
perors, M’hcn the right of electing magistrates was transferred 
from the people to the senate, Plin. Kp. iv. 25. 

If a law was to be passed, or any thing to be ordered, as in 
a trial, or in declaring war, &c. they received two tablets ; 
on the one were the letters IT. R. i. e. UTI ROGAS, sc. volo 
xcl jubeo, I am for the law; and on the other, A. for ANTI- 
QUO, i. e. Antiqua proho, nihil novi statni volo, I like the old 
waj'’, I am against the law. Hence antiqnare legem, to reject it. 

Of these tablets every one threw which he pleased into a 
chest (in cistam) at the entrance of the ovile, which was point- 
ed out to them by the ROGATORES, who asked for the 
ballots, and anciently for the votes, when they were given 
viva voce, Cic. de Oivin. i. 17- ii- 3.5. Nat. O. ii. 4. Then 
certain persons, called CUSTODES, who observed that no 
fraud should be committed in casting lots and voting (in sor- 
titione et snftrugiis) , took out (cducebant) the ballots, and 
counted the votes by points marked on a tablet, which was 
called DiRiMTA<Jisuff'ragm,oviymv.MPTio suffragiorum, Lucan. 
V. 393. ; w^hence omne punctum ferre^ for omnilnts suffragiis 
renunciari, to gain every vote; and what pleased the niajo- 
I'ity, was cleclarcd by a herald to be the vote of that century. 
The person who told to the consul the vote of his century 
( pti centuriam suain rogavit, et ejus sn^ragium retulit ; vel 

Consiiles 
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Consules a centuridsud creatos renunciavit^ retulii) was called 
ROGATOR, Cic. ib. ^ de Orat. ii. 64. Thus all the centu- 
ries were called one after another, till a majority of centuries 
agreed in the same opinion ; and what they judged was held 
to be ratified. 

The Diribitores, Itogatores, and Custodes, were commonly 
persons of the first rank, and friends to the candidates, or 
favourers of the law to be passed, who undertook these of- 
fices voluntarily, Cic. in Pis. Ib.post red. in iSen. 11. Augus- 
tus is supposed to have selected 900 of the equestrian order 
to be Custodes or Itogatores (ad custodiendas cistas stJ^ra- 
giornm), Plin. xxxiii. 2. s. 7- 

If the points of any century were equal, its vote was not 
declart'd, but was reckoned as nothing, except in trials, where 
the century which had not condemned, was supposed to have 
acquitted. 

The candidate who had most votes, was immediately called 
by the magistrate who presided : and after a solemn prayer, 
and taking an oath, was declared to be elected (remmeiatus 
est) by a herald, Cic. pro Peg. Mauil. 1. pro Muren. 1. in 
Hull. ii. 2. Veil. ii. 92. Then he was conducted home by 
his friends and dependants with great pomp. 

It was esteemed veiy honourable to be named first, Cic. pro 
Peg. Manil. 1. 

Those who were elected consuls, usually crowned the ima- 
ges of their ancestors with laurel. Civ. Mur. 41 . 

When one gained the vote of a century, he was said ferre 
centuriarn, and non ferre vel perdercy to lose it ; so ferre repul- 
saruy to be rejected ; but ferre stiff ragium vel tabellamy to 
vote ; thus, Meis cornitiis non tabellani vindicern tacitce liber- 
tuliSy sed vocern vivam tulistisy Cic. in Rull. ii. 2. 

The magistrates created at the Comitia Centuriata were 
said /'er?, creari, declarariy nominariy diciy renunciariy desig- 
nariy rogariy Sec. 

In creating magistrates this addition used to be made, to 
denote the fullness of their right : Ut qui optima legb fue- 
rint; OPTIMO .iuive; eo jure, quo qui optimo, Pestus in 
Optima i.ex. Cic. in Hull. i. 11. Phil. xi. 12. Piv. ix. 34. 

When a law ivas passed, it was said perferri ; the centu- 
ries which voted for it, were said Legem .iubere, v. rogatio- 
NEM ACCIPERE, Piv. u. 5/. iu. 15. 63.» ^ alibi passim; those 
who voted against it. Anti qua re, vetare, v. non accipere. 
Pex TxoGATXj^y dum fertur ; abrogatur, dum tollitur : de- 
ROGATUR legiy v. de legey chin per novam legem aliquid veteri 
legi detrahitur : subrogatur, chin aliquid adjicitur ; obro- 
‘ gatur, chm novd lege infirmatury Ulpian and Festus. Ubi 
du<B contraries leges suniy semper antiques obrogat nova, the 
new law invalidates the old, Piv. ix. 34. 

G 4 
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Two clauses commonly used to be added to all laws : 1 . Si 

QUID .TVS NON FUIT ROGARI, UT KJUS HAC L,BGB NIHIL ESSET 

noGATUM : 2, Si quid contra alias leges ejus legis ergo 

LATUM KSSET, UT El, QUI EAM LEGEM ROGASSET, IMPUNE ESSET, 

Cic. Att. iii. 23., M^hich clause (caput) Cicero calls TRANS- 
IT ATITIUM, in the law of Clodius against himself, because 
it Tras transferred from ancient laws, ibid. 

This sanction used also to be annexed, Ne ouis per satu- 
RAM abrogato; i.e.jrer legem inquaconjunctimmultis derebus 
und rogationepopulusconsulebatur^ Festus. Hence Kxquirere 
sententias per saturam i. e. passim^ sine certo ordine^ by the 
gross or lump, Sal. ,Tng. 29. In many laws this sanction was 
added, Qui aliter vel secus faxit v. fecerit, sacer esto; 
i. e. nt caput ejus, cum bonis vel fatnUid, alicui deorum conse- 
craretiir \. sacrum asset : that it might be lawful to kill the 
ti'ansgressor Avith impunity, XiV. ii. 8. iii. 55. Cic. pro Jialb. 14. 

When a law was passed, it was engraved on brass, and car- 
ried to the treasury. It used also to he fixed up in public, in 
a place where it might lie easily read ( unde de plano^ i. e. from 
the ground, Icgi posset) . Hence In Cnpitolio leguni eera lique- 
facta^ Cic. Cat. iii. 8. N^ec verba mi nacia fixo an'e legehantur, 
Qvid. Met. i. 3. luxit leges jTretio atqiie refix\t, made and un- 
made, Virg. Jliin. vi. 622. Cic. Phil. xiii. 3. Pam. xii. 1. 

After the year of the city 598, Avlien the consuls first began 
to enter on their office on the first day of January, the comitia 
for their election were held about the end of July, or the 
beginning of August, unless they were delayed by the inter- 
cession of the magistrates, or by inauspicious omens. In the 
time of the first Punic war, tlie consuls entered on their office 
on the ides of March, and were created in January or Februa- 
ry, Liv. 2TU.ssiin. The praetors were always elected after the 
consuls, sometimes on the same day, Piv. x. 22., or the day 
after, or at the distance of several days. Id. Fi*om the time 
of their election, till they entered on their office, they w'ere 
called DESKiNATI. 

The comitia for enacting laws or for trials, might be held 
on any legal day. 


COMITIA TRIBUTA. 

TN the Comitia Tributa. the people voted divided into tribes, 
according to their regions or wards (e.v regionibuset locis), 
A. Cell. XV. 27 . 

The name of tribes was derived cither from their original 
number three (a numero ternariojy or from paying tribute (a 

tributo). 
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trihuto)i Liv.i.43., or, as others think, from t/wttus, tertiapars 
tribiis apud Athenienses, .^Eolic^ T/otTTjrws, unde trijb us. 

The first three tribes were called RAMNJENSJES or Ramnes, 
TATIENSESor Titiemes, and LU CERES. The first tribe 
was named from Romulus, and included the Roman citizens 
who occupied the Palatine hill ; the second from Titus Tatius, 
and included the Sabines who possessed the Capitoline hill ; 
and the third from one Eucumo a Tuscan, or rather from the 
grove (« lur.o) which Roimdus turned into a sanctuary {asylum 
retulii, Virg. Ain . viii. 342.) and included all foreigners except 
the Sabines. Each of these tribes at first had its o^vn tribune 
or- commander (Tribunus y^prmfectus), Dionys. iv. 14., and 
its own augur, Liv. x. 6. <* 

Tarquinius Priscus doubled the number of tribes, retaining 
the same names ; so that they were called Itamnenses prinii 
and Ramnenses secundiy or posterioresy &c. JAv. i. 36. 

But as the Luceres in a short time greatly exceeded the rest 
in number, Servius T'ullius introduced a new arrangement, 
and distributed the cdtizens into tribes, not according to their 
extraction, but from their local situation. 

He divided the city into four regions or wards, called PA- 
EATINA, SUBURRANA, COLLINA, and ESQUIEIN^, 
the inhabitants of which constituted as many tribes, and had 
their names from the wards which they - inhabited. No one 
was permitted to remove from one ward to another, that the 
tribes might not be confounded, J)ionys. iv. 14. On which 
account certiiin persons were appointed to take an account 
where every one dwelt, also of their age, fortune, &c. These 
were called city tribes (TRIoUS URBAN.dE), and their 
number alwaj’^s remained the same. 

Servius at the same time divided the Roman ten’itory into 
fifteen parts, (some say sixteen, and some seventeen,) Avhich 
were called country tribes, (TRIBUS RUSTICAi), Dionys, 
iv. 15. 

In the year of the city 258, the number of tribes was made 
twenty-one, Litu ii. 21 . Here, for the first time, Livy directly 
takes notice of the number of tribes, although he alludes to 
the original institution of three tribes, x. 6. Hionysius says, 
that Servius instituted 31 tribes, iv. 15. But in the trial of 
Coriolanus, he only mentions 21 as having voted, vii. 64., the 
number of Livy, viii. 64. 

The number of tribes u^as afterAvards increased on account 
of the addition of ncAA'^ citizens at different times, Liv. vi. h. 
vii. 15. viii. VJ. ix. 20. x. 9. Epit. xix., to thirtj^-five, Liv. 
xxiii. 13. Ascmi. in Cic. Verr. i. 5., which number continued 
to the end of the republic, JAv. i. 43. 

After the admission of the Italian states to the freedom of 

the 
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the citj'’, eight or ten new tribes are said to have been added, 
but this was of short continuance ; for they were all soon dis- 
tributed among the thirty-five old tribes. 

For a considerable time, according to the institution of 
Servius Tullius, a tribe was nothing else but the inhabitants of 
a certain region or c[uarter in the city or country ; but after- 
wards this was altered *, and tribes came to be reckoned parts 
not of the cit}^ or country, but of the state (wrw urhis^ sed civi- 
tatis). Then everyone leaving the city tribes wished to be 
ranked among the rustic tribes. This was occasioned chiefly 
by the fondness of tiie ancient Romans for a country life, and 
from the power r)f the censors, who could institute new tribes, 
and distribute the citkens, both old and new, into whatever 
tribes they pleased, Avithout regard to the place of their habi- 
tation. But on this subject writers are not agreed. In the 
year 449, Q. Fabius separated the meaner sort of people from 
all the tribes through which they had been dispersed by App. 
Claudius, and included them in the four city tribes, lyiv. ix. 
4(>. Among these were ranked all those whose fortunes Avei*e 
below a certain A^aluatiou, called J^ROLFTARII ; and those 
Avho had no fortune at all, CAPlTli CENSl, Gel/, xvi. 10. 
From this time, and perhaps before, the four city tribes began 
to be esteemed less honourable than the thirty-one rustic tribes ; 
and some of the latter seem to have been thought m(»re ho- 
nourable than others, C ’ic.pro Jialbo, 25. Wm. xvii. 3. Hence 
when the censors judged it proper to degrade a citi/.en, they 
removed him from a more honourable to a less honourable 
tribe {trihu movchant) ; and ^irhoever convicted ajiy one of 
briberj', upon trial, obtained by law as Ji rewai'd, if he chose, 
the tribe of the person condemned, Cir. ibid. 

The rustic tribes had their names from some place ; as, 
'Tribuk yJnicnsis, ylniiensis, Clnvifi, Crustmniita, Jfalerina, 
T^emonia , Mwein, I*oiiqdina, Qiiirina, Itomilia, Scaptia, &c. 
or from some noble family ; as, .^Ihnllia, Clmulia, Gluentia, 
Vornelia, li'abia, Horatio, Julia, Minucia, Papiria, Sergia, 
'Perentiua, Vetnria, &c. 

Sometimes the name of one’s tribe is added to the name of 
a person, as a sirmime ; thus, L. J^lbius Sex. P'. (Juirina, 
Cic. Quint. G. M. Opjiius, 31. P'. Terentina, Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 
Att. iv. IG. * 

The Comitia Tributa began first to be held two years after 
the creation of the tribunes of the people, A. U. 2G3., at the 
trial of Coriolanus, Hionys. vii. 59. But they were more fre- 
quently assembled after the year 282, when the Publilian law 
wiis passed, that the Plebeian magistrates should be created 
at the Comitia 7'ributa. Liv. ii. 5G. 

The Comitia 'Tributa were held to. create magistrates, to 
elect certain priests, to make laws, aud to hold trials. 

At 
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At the Comitia Trihuta were created all the inferior city 
magistrates, as the Aidiles, both curule and plebeian, the tri- 
bunes of the commons, quaestors, &c. All the provincial 
magistrates, as the proconsuls, propr?etors, &c. also commis- 
sioners for settling colonies, &c. The Pontifex Maxbnns, and 
after the year 650, the other pontifices, angures, feciales, &c. 
by the Domitian law. Suet. Ner. 2. For before that, the 
inferior priests were all chosen by their respective colleges 
(a coUegiis suis coopfabantnr) . But at the election of the pon- 
tifex maximus, and the other priests, what was singular, only 
seventeen tribes were chosen by lot to vote, and a majority of 
them, namely nine, determined the matter, Cic. Hull. ii. 7- 

The laws passed at these comitiawere called PLEBISCITA, 
{quee plebs stiosuffragio sine 2 aitriImsJnssit,plcheiomagistratu 
roganie, Festus,) which at first only l)oun(l the Plebeians, but 
after tlje year 306, the whole Roman people, Liv. iii. 55. 

Plehiscita were made about various things ; as about mak- 
ing peace, lAv. xxxiii. 10., about granting the freedom of the 
city, about oi'dcring a triumph when it was refused by the se- 
nate, L>iv, iii. 6iJ., about bestowing command on generals on 
the day of their triumph, lAv. xxvi. 21 ., about absolving from 
the laws, which in later times the senate assumed as its prero- 
gative, Asc(m. in Cic. pro Cornel., ^e. 

There were no capital trials at the Comitia Tributa ; these 
were held only at the Centnriata: but about imposing a fine, 
J^iv. iv. 41. And if any one accused of a capital crime did 
not appear on the day of trial,, the T'ribntn Comitia were suf- 
ficient to decree banishment against him {id eijustiim exilium 
esse scivit plebs), Biv. xxvi. 3. xxv. 4. 

All those might vote at the Comitia Trihuta, who had the 
full right of Roman citizens, whether they dwelt at Rome or 
not. For every one was ranked in some tribe, in Avhich he 
had a right to vote, Liv. xlv. 15. Some had two tribes; one 
in which they were born, and another, either by right of adop- 
tion, as Augustus had the Fabian and Scaptian tribes, Suet. 
j4ug. 40., or as a reward for accusing one of bribery, (legis de 
anibitu 2 irccmio), Cic. pro Btilbo, 25. 

At the Comitia Trihuta the votes of all the citizens were of 
e<|uai force, and therefore the patricians hardly ever attended 
them. On which account, as some think, they are said to 
have been entirely excluded from them, Liv. ii. 56. 60. But 
about this writers are not agreed. 

The comitia for creating tribunes and plebeian jediles, were 
held by one of the tribunes to whom that charge was given, 
either by lot or by the consent of his colleagues, lAv. iii. 64. ; 
but for creating curule fediles and other inferior magistrates, 

by 
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fey the consul, dictator, or military tribunes : for electing 
priests, by the consul only, Cic. ad JBrut. 5. 

The Comitia Trihuta for passing laws and for trials, were 
held by the consuls, prtetors, or tibunes of the commons. 
When the consul was to hold them, he by his edict sum- 
moned the whole Roman people ; but the tribunes summoned 
only the plebeians, Gell. xv. 17* Hence they are sometimes 
called comitia 2 >o]mU, and sometimes concilinm plebis : In the 
one the phrase was popidus jussit^ in the other plebs scivit. 
But this distinction is not always observed. 

The Comitia Trihuta for electing magistrates were usually 
held in the Campus Martius, Cic. Att. i. 1. iv. 3. Ep. Eani. 
vii. 30. ; but for passing law’^s and for trials commonly in the 
forum ; sometimes in the Capitol, Liv. xxxiii. 10., and some- 
times in the circus Elamiuiusy Liv. xxvii. 21., anciently called 
jyrata Elaminiay or circus ApoUinariSy Id. iii. 63., whett also 
Q. Furius, the Pontifex Maximus, held the comitia fo*elect- 
ing the tribunes f)f the commons, after the expulsion of the 
Decemviriy Liv. iii. 54. 

In the forum there Mere separate places for each tribe 
marked out with ropes, JDionys. vii. 59. 

In the Campus Martius, Cicero proposed building in Caisar’s 
name, marble enclosures i(septa mar?nor€a) , for holding the 
Comitia Tributay Cic. Att. iv. 16., which work was prevented 
by various causes, and at last entirely dropped upon the break- 
ing out of the civil w-ars ; but it u-as afterwards executed by 
Agrippa, Dio. liii. 23. PHn. xvi. 40. 

The same formalities almost were observed in summoning 
and holding the Comitia Tributa as in the other comitiay only it 
was not requisite for them to have the authority of the senate, 
or that the auspices should be taken. But if there had been 
thunder or lightning {si tonuisset aut fulgurdsset) y they could 
not be held that day. For it was a constant i*ule from the 
beginning of the republic, Jovk FULGJiNTK, cum fopuco agi 
NKFAs isssK, Cic. iu Vatiu. 8. Comitiorum solum vitium est 
fulmeUy Id. dc Div. ii. 18. 

The Cojuitia Tributa for electing magistrates, after the year 
.598, were held about the end of July or the beginning of 
August; for electing priests, when there was a vacancy, and 
for laws and trials, on all comitial days. 

Julius Cjesar first abridged the liberty of the comitia. He 
shared the right of creating magistrates with the people; so 
that, except the competitors for the consulship, whose choice 
he solely determined himself, the people chose one half, and 
he nominated {edebat) the other.- This he did by billets, dis- 
persed through the several tribes to this effect, C^sar Dicta- 
tor 
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TOR ILLI TRinm. CoMMKNDO VOBIS ILLUM, BT ILLUM, UT 
VBSTRO SUFFRAGIO SITAM DIGNITATEM TKNEANT^ Slicf . CfPS. 41 . 

Augustus restored this manner of election after it had been 
dropped for some time during the civil wars, which followed 
CjBsa^S death. Suet. .Aug. 40. Dio. liii. 21 . 

Tiberius deprived the people altogether of the right of 
election, Juvenal, x. 77 *> and assuming the nomination of the 
consuls to himself, Ovid. Pont. iv. 9. 67-, he pretended to re- 
fer the choice of the other magistrates to the senate, but in 
fact determined the whole according to his own pleasure, 
Padt. Ann. i. 15. Dio. Cas. Iviii. 20. Caligula attempted 
to restore the right of voting to the people, but without any 
permanent effect. Suet. Calig. 16. Tlie comitia^ however, 
were still for form’s sake retained. And the magistrates, 
whether nominated by the senate or the prince, appeared in the 
Cam^mil^ Martins, attended by their friends and connections, 
and ^We appointed to their, office by the people with the usual 
solemnities, Plin. Paneg. 63. 

But the method of appointing magistrates under the Em- 
perors, seems to be involved in uncertainty. Suet. Ctvs. 40. 

80. Aug. 40. 56. Ner. 43. Vit. 11. Vesp. 5. Dom. 10. 
I'acit. Ann. i. 15. Hist. i. 77*j as indeed Tacitus himself 
acknowledges, particularly witli res^tt to the consuls, Annal. 
i. 81. Sometimes, especially under good emperors, the same' 
fre'edom of canvassing was allowed, and the same arts practised 
to ensure success as under the republic, Plin. Kp. vi. 6. 9. 
viii. 23. Trajan restrained the infamous largesses of candi- 
dates by a law against bribery {amhitus lege) ; and by ordaining, 
that no one should be admitted to sue for an office, who had 
not a third part of his fortune in land, which greatly raised 
the value of estates in Italy, Id. vi.‘19. When the right of 
creating magistrates was transferred to the senate, it at first 
appointed them by open votes {apertis stiffragiis), but the 
noise and disorder which this sometimes occasioned, made the 
senate, in the time of Trajan, adopt the method of ballot- 
ing [ad tacita suff 'ragia demirrere), Plin. Ep. iii. 20., which 
also was found to be attended with inconveniences, which 
Pliny says the Emperor alone could remedy. Id. iv. 25, 
Augustus followed the mode of Julius Caesar at the Comitia, 
Dio. liii. 21., although Maecenas, whose counsel he chiefly 
followed, advised him to take this power altogether from the 
people, Dio. lii. 30. As often as he attended at the election 
of magistrates, he went round the tribes, with the candidates 
whom he recommended (cum suis candidatis) , and solicited the 
votes of the people in the usual manner. He himself gave his 
voteln his own tribe, as any other citizen {utumis e po 2 mlo)y 
Suet. Aug. 56, 
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ROMAN MAGISTRATES. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF GOVERNMENT, AND 
DIFFERENT MAGISTRATES AT DIFFERENT 
TIMES. 

X> OME was at fii*st gov'crned by kings ; but Tarquin, the 
7th king, being expelled for his tyranny, A. U. 244, the 
regal government was aljolished, and two supreme magis- 
trates were annually created in place of a king, called CON- 
SULS. In dangerous conjunctures, a DICTATOR was 
created with absolute authority: and when there was a 
vacancy of magistrates, an INTERREX was appob^d to 
elect new ones. 

In tlie year of the city 301, JJt<. iii. 33., oraccolrongto 
others, 302, in place of consuls, ten men (DECEMVIRI) 
were chosen to draw up a body of laws {ad leges scrihendas ) . 
But their power lasted only twt) years; and the consular 
government was again restored. 

As the consuls u’ere at first chosen 'only from the patri- 
cians, and the plebeian# %ished to partake of that dignity; 
after great contests it was at last determined, A. U. 310. 
that instead of consids, six supi’eme magistrates should be 
annually created, three from tlic patricians, and three from 
the plebeians, who were called MILITARY TRIBUNES, 
{T'ribuni militum consulari potestate) , Dionys. xi. fiO. There 
were not, however, always six tribunes chosen ; sometimes 
only three, Liv. iv. (>. l(i. 25. 42., sometimes four, ih. 31. 
35. 44., and sometimes even eight. Id. v. 1 . Nor was one 
half always chosen from the patricians and another half from 
the plebeians. They were, on the contrary, usually all patri- 
cians, Id. iv. 25. 44. 56, &c., seldom the contrary’', lAv. v. 
12, 13. 18. vi. 30. For upwards of seventy years, some- 
times consuls were created, and sometimes military tribunes, 
as the influence of the patricians or plebeians was superior, 
or the public exigencies required; till at last the plebeians 
prevailed, A. U. 387, that one of the consuls should be 
chosen from their order, and afterwards that both consuls 
might be plebeians ; which however was rarely the case, but 
the contrarjr. From this time the supreme power remained 
in the hands of the consuls till the- usurpation of Sylla, 
A. 0. 672 , who having vanquished the party of Marins, 
assumed to himself absolute authority, under the title of 
Dictator f an office which had been disused above 120 years. 
But Sylla having voluntarily resigned his power in less than 

three 
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three years, the consular authority was again restored, and 
continued till Julius Caesar, having defeated Pompey at the 
battle of Pharsalia, and having subdued the rest of his oppo- 
nents, in imitation of Sylla, caused himself to be created 
perpetual dictator, and oppressed the liberty of his countrj'^, 
A. U. 706. After this the consular authority was never 
again completely restored. It w’as indeed attempted, after 
the murder of Caesar in the senate-house on the ides of 


March, A. U. 7i0, by Brutus and Cassius and the other 
conspirators j but M. Antonius, who desired to rule in Ciesar’s 
room, pr(;vented it. And Hirtius and- Pansa, the consuls of 
the following year, btung slain at Mutina, Octavius, who 
was afterwards called Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus shared 
between them the provinces of the republic, and exercised 
absolute power under the title of T'RlUMVIRI reipuhlicde 
constituendee. 

The combination between. Pompey> Caisar, and Crassus, 
commonly called the first triumvirate, which w'as formed by 
the contrivance of Cassar, in the consulship of Metellus and 
Afranius, A.. U. 693., P^cU. Pat. ii. 44. Harat. Od. ii. 1., is 
justly .reckoned the original cause of this revolution, and of 
all the calamities attending it. For the Romans, by submitting 
to their usui*ped authority, shewed that they were pi*epared 
for servitude. It is the spirit of a nation alone wliich can 
preserve libei'ty. When that is sunk by general corruption of 
morals, laws are but feeble restraints against the encroach- 
ments of power. Jvdius Ca?sar would never have attempted 
w hat he eftected, if he hatl not perceived the character of the 
Roman people to be favourable to his designs. 

After the overthrow of Bratus and Cassius at the battle of 


Philippi, A. LJ. 712., Augustus on a slight pretext deprived 
Bepidus of his command, and having vanquished Antony in a 
sea-fight at Actiuin, became sole master of the Roman 
empire, A. U. 723., and ruled it for many years under the 
title of PRINCE or EMPEROR {Princeps \c\ Imperator). 
The litterty of Rome was now entirely extinguished j and 
although Augustus endeavoured to establish a civil monarchy, 
the government pei*petually tended to a military despotism, 
equally fatal to the characters and happiness of prince and 
people. 

In the beginning of the republic, the consuls seem to have 
been the only stated magistrates, JAv. iv. 4.; but as they, 
being engaged almost in continual wars, could not properly 
attend to civil affairs, various other magistrates were appointed 
at different times, pi’setors, censors, tediles, tribunes of the 
commons, &c. ib. Under the emperors various new magis- 
trates were instituted. 


OF 
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OF MAGISTRATES IN GENERAL. 

A MAGISTRATE is a person invested with public autho- 
rity, {Jifa^'istrafus est, qui pr^ssit, Cic. de Legg. iii. 1 . 
Dicitur ma^istrafus a magistro. agister autem est, gut plus 
alii s potest y Fcstus.) 

The office of a magisti*ate in the Roman i*epublic was dif- 
ferent from what it is among us. The Romans had not the 
same discrimination betwixt public employments that we 
have. The same person might regulate the police of the city, 
and direct the affairs of the empire, propose laws, and 
execute them, act as a judge or a priest, and command an 
army, X//’. x. 29. et alihi passim. The civil juithority of a 
magistrate was (tailed magistratiis f)r pot est as, his judicative 
■power Jurisdief iOy and his military command imperiUTt^ An- 
ciently all magistrates who had the command of an army were 
called PR/ETORES; {ret qiiltd cecteros prtcirenty vet quod 
aliis prceesse/ify Ascon. in Cic.) 

MAGISTRATES cither signifies a magistrate-; as, 3fagis~ 
iratus Jassit: or a magistracy; as, Titio magistratiis datus 
esty b'estus. So POTESTAS; as, Ilaherc potestateiUy gerere 
potestutesy esse hi v. cam pot estate, to bear an office; Gabiorwn 
esse potestasy t(j be magistrate of Gal)ii, JTuvenal. x. 99. Juris- 
dictionem taatum in arhe delegari magi strati bn's solitamy 
etiam 2^er jjrovincias, PoTKS,'VA \'vnvs demundavity Suet. Claud. 
24, Magistrates was properly a civil magistrate or magis- 
tracy in the city; and Poj kstas in the provinces, (31agistratns, 
cel iisy qui in jiotestate aliqud siut, ut jmt a 2n’oconsuly vet 
2 )ra;tor, vel aliiy qui 2 irot>hicias regunt, Ulpian.) But this 
distinction is not always observed, Sallust, t/ug. G3. 

When a magistrate was invested with military command by 
the people, for the people only could do it, he was said esse in 
V. cum impieriOy in Justo v. sumrno in^ierio. (Cum imperio 
esse dicitur y cui nominatim est a jtopulo numdatum imperiuniy 
Festus.) Thus, Abstinentiam neque in imperiisy neque in 
magistratibus jrreestitity i. e. neque cum exercitui prccesset Sf 
jus belli gerendi haberety neque ckm munet'a civiliain urbege- 
rerety Suet. Caes. 54. Neminecum imperio (military command) 
ant magistratu (civil authority), tendente quoquaniy quin llho- 
dum diverterety Id. Tib. 12. So magistratus imperia capere, 
to enjoy offices civil and military. Id. Cces. 75- But we fin d 
Mssein imperio , simply for cewtsw/em, Liv.iv. 7.; audall 

those magistrates were said Habere imperiuniy who hd.d g^eat 
authority and power, {qui et coercere aliquem 2iossenty etyuhere. 
in carcerem dud, Pauli. 1. 2 . ff‘. de in j us vocando,) as the dictators, 
consuls, and i)r4etors. Hence they were said to do any tiling 
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pro {rnperiOf Liv, ii. 56., to which Terence alludes, Phorm. i. 
4, 19. ; whereas the inferior magistrates, the tribunes of the 
commons, the aediles, and qusestors, were said esse sine 
imperioy and to act only pro potestate^ Liv. ii. 56. iv. 26. 
Sometimes potest as and imperium are joined ; thus, Togatus 
in republicd cuinpotestate imperioqueversatus est, Cic . Phil. i. 7 * 

DIVISION OF MAGISTRATES. 

'X'HE Roman magistrates were variously divided; into ordi- 
-*• nary and extraordinary , greater and less, cnrule and 
not curule ; also patrieian and plebeian, city and provincial 
magistrates. 

The MAGISTRATES ORDINARII were those who were 
created at stated times, aiid were tionstaiitly in the republic ; 
the EXTRAORDINARII not so. 

The MAGISTRATES MAJORES were those who had 
wliat were called the greater auspices, {qua: minoribus magis 
rata essenf, Gcll. xiii. 15.) The magistratus ma/ores ordinarii 
were the consuls, prfetors, and censors, who were created at 
the Comitia Centuriata: The extraordinarii were the dictator, 
the master of the horse {magister equitum), the interrex, the 
pnefect of the city, &c. 

The MAGISTRATES MINORES ORDINARII were 
the tribunes of the commons, the jediles, and quaestors : 
EXTRAORDINARII, the pra:fcctus unnonce, duumviri na- 

'l-CllcS &c» 

The MAGISTRATES CERELES were those who had 
the right of using the sella curulis or chair of state, namely, 
the dictato]^ the consiils, praetors, censors, and curule aediles. 
All the rest, who had not that right, were called NON CE- 
RELES. {Curules magistratus appellati sunt, quia curru 
veh€bantur,Te^t \\& : In quo curru sella curulis erat,supraquam 
considerent, Gell. iii. 18.) The sella curulis was anciently 
made of ivQrjTj or at least adorned with ivory ; hence Horace 
calls it, curule ebur, Ep. i. 6. 53. The magistrates sat on it 
in their tribunal on all solemn occasions. 

In the beginning of the republic, the magistrates w'ere 
chosen only from the patricians, but in process of time also 
from the plebeians, except the interrex alone, {quern et ipsuni 
patricium esse, et a patriciis prodi necesse erat, Cic. pro Domo, 
^ magistrates M’^ere the aediles ^d tribunes 

of the cqnunphs. 

Anciently there was no certain age fixed for enjoying the 
different offices, Cic. Phil. v. IJ. A law was first made for 
this purpose (LEX ANNALIS) by L. ViUius, (or L. Julius), 

H a tri- 
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a tribune of the commons, A. U. whence his fainilj’’ got 

the sirname of annai-ks, IJv, xl. 43., although there seems 
to lia^ c been some regulation about that matter formerly. Id. 
XXV. 2. \\ iiat was the year fixed for enjoying each office is 

not fully ascertained. See p. 4. It is certain that the praetor- 
ship used to he enjoyed tu'o years after the aidileship, i'ic. 

X. 25., and that the 43(1 was t he year fixed for the con- 
sulship, Cic. I'ftil. V. 17* If we are to judge from Cicero, who 
freipiently boasts tliat he had enjoyed every office in its ])ropcr 
year {se s/ro qncntqHC magistrattim anno gessissc) , the years ap- 
pointed for the diii’erent offices by the /c.r viHia were, for the 
quaestorshij) thirty-one, for the sedileship thirty-seven, for the 
pr^etorship forty, and for the consulship forty-three. Rut even 
under the repul)lic popular citizens were freed from these 
I'cstrictions, ibid.; and the emperors granted that indulgence 
{annos reniiffehduf) to u-homsoever they pleased, Plhi. Kji. vii. 
16., or the senate to gratify them, liii. 28. The lex 

umiaUs, however, was still observed. Win. Kp. iii. 20. 

It was ordained by the law of Romulus, that no one slioidd 
enter on any office, unless the birds should give favourabh* 
omens, {nisi nves nddixissent vel ndntisissenl, Liv. i. o6.) And 
by the COKNIoLlAX LAW, made by Sulla, A. lA 6/3, 
that a certain order sliould be observed in obtaining prefer- 
ments; that no OIK' should be praetor before being (jiuestor, 
nor consul before' being pra'tor; nor slundd enjoy the same 
office within ten years, n<»r tuo diflerent offices in the same 
year, xlppinn. de liclL Civ. i. p. 4 12. I^iv. xxxii. 7- ^ Phil. 
xi. 5. JAtf. vii. 40. But tliese regulations also were not 
strictly observed. 

All magistrates were obliged, within fn t* days after entering 
on their office, to s>vcar that they wovdd observe the laws 
\^in leges jnr are), Liv. xxxi. 5.; and after the (expiration of 
their office, they might be Ijivmglit to a trial if they hud done 
any thing amiss, Liv. xxxvii. 57- <Snet. Jid. 23. 

KINGS. 

R ome was at first governed by kings, not of absolute 
power nor hereditary, but limited ftnd elective. They 
had no legislative authority, and covdd neither make war nor 
peace without the concurrence of the senate and people, 
Pionys. ii.^13. Snllnst. Cntilin. 6. 

The kings of Home v ere also priests, and had the chief 
direction of sacred things, JJionys. ii. 14., as among the 
Greeks, f if'g. ^Ln. iii. 86. Cic. Dh in. i. 40. 

The badges of the kings were the 'Prubea, i. e. a white robe 
adorned with stripes of purple, or the toga prcctextUf a white 

robe 
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robe fringed with purple, a golden crouniy an ivory sceptre, 
the sella curulis, and twelve lictors, with tlie fasces and secures, 

i. e. carrjdng each of them a bundle of rods, with an axe stuck 
in the middle of them. 

The badges of the Roman magistrates were borrowed from 
the Tuscans, LivA.S. Flor. i. 5. Sail* Cat. 51. fin. Dionys. 
iii. 61. Strah. v. p. 220. 

According to l^liny, Romulus used only the trabea. The 
toga ]ira;tea:ta wii'A introduced by Tull us Hostilius, and also 
the latus claws, after he had conquered the Tuscans, Plin. ix. 
39. s. (i3. viii. 48. s. 74. 

The regal government subsisted at Rome for 243 years 
under seven kings, Itomiilus, A^itma Pompilius, 'Pulliis Hos~ 
tiliits, Ancus Marcins, P. 'Turquinias Priscus, Servius Pul- 
lias, and L. Parqnhiias, sirnamed SUPRRRUS from his be- 
haviour ; all of whom, except the last, so reigned, that they 
are justly thought to have laid the foundations of the Roman 
greatness, Piv. ii. 1. Tarquin being universally detested for 
his tyranny and cruelty, was expelled the city with his wife 
and familj'', on account of the violence ottered by his son Sex- 
tus to Lucretia, a noble lady, the wife of Collatinus. This re- 
volution was brought about chiefly by means of L. Junius 
Brutus. 

The haughtiness and cruelty of Tarquin inspired the Ro- 
mans with the greatest aversion to regal government, which 
they retained ever afterwards. Hence regi^ facere, to act 
tyrannically, regii spiritas, regia saperbia, &c. 

The next in rank to the king was the TRIBUNUS, or 
PRAiFJiCTUS CELRRUM, who commanded the horse under 
the king, as afterwards the magister equitum did under the 
dictator. 

When there was a vacancy in the throne (INTERREG- 
NUM) , which happened for a whole year after the death of 
Romulus, on account of a dispute beUvixt the Romans and 
Sabines, about the choice of a successor to him, the senators 
shared the government among themselves. They appointed 
one of their number, who should have the chief direction 
of affairs, with the title of INTERREX, and all the ensigns 
of royal dignitv for the space of five days ; after him another, 
and then another, till a king was created, Piv. i. 1/. Dionys. 

ii. 57. 

Afterwards under the republic an interrex was created to 
hold the elections when there was no consul or dictator, 
Piv. iii. 55., which happened either by their sudden death, or 
when the tribunes of the commons hindered the elections by 
their intercession, Piv. vi. 35. 

H 2 
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ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 

1. CONSULS. ! 

1. THE FIRST CREATION, DlFFF.RKNT NAMES, AND BADGES 

OF CONSULS. 

A FTER the expulsion of the kings, A. If. 244, two su- 
prerae magistrates were annually created with equal 
authority ; that they might restrain one another, and not 
become insolent by the length of their command, Cic. post 
red. in Sen. 4. J£nfrop. i. 9. 

They were anciently called PR.ETORES, Liv. iii. 55. 
Festus ; also Imphratorks, Sallnsf. Cat. (i. or .JUDICES, 
Varro de Lut. Ling. v. J- Liv. iii. 55., afterwards CON- 
SULES, either from their consulting for the gootl of the 
state {a reipnhliva: consn tendo) y Cic. Pis. 10. E^lor. i. 9., or from 
consulting the senate {a consulcndo senatnm), Cic.de Legg. 
iii. 3., and people, Varr. L. L. iv. 14., or from their acting as 
judges (a />/«//< w/r/o), Quinctilian. i. 9. From their possessing 
supreme command the (Greeks called them '\ IJA’I'Ol. 

If one of the consuls died, another \vas substituted {snbru- 
gatns vel saffectus est) in his room for the rest of the year; 
but lie could not hold the comitia for electing new consuls, 
Xfp. xli. 18. 

^ The insignia of the consuls were the same with those of the 
kings, except the crown ; namely, the toga prcctejcta, sella 
rnrulisy sceptre or ivory staff (^seij>io elm mens), and twelve 

lictors with 'the yrtAre.v and semres. 

AVithin tile- city the lictors went before only one of the 
consuls, Liv. ii. 1., and that commonly for a, month alternately 
{mensihus alternis.) A public servant called accensus, %vent 
before the other consul, and the lictors followed; which 
custom, after it had been long disused, Julitis ^ast^r restored 
in his first consulship. Suet. Jul. 20. He w^ was eldest, 
or had most children, or who was first elected, or had 
most suffrages, had the fasces first, Ge//, ii. 15. Liv. ix. 8. 
According to Diony.sius the lictors at first both 

consuls, and were restricted to one of thetia by of 

Valerius Poplicola, lib. v. 2. We read in Livy, o1^4 lictors 
attending the consuls, ii. 55., but this must be xthderstood 
without the city. 


2. THB 
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2. THE POWER OF THF. CONSULS. 

AS the consuls at first had almost the same badges with the 
king%;^ so they had neai'ly the same power, Liv. ii. 1. But 
Valerius, called POPLdCOLA, (« populo eolendo,) took away 
the securis from the fasces (securimfascibus adernit'), i. e. he 
took from the consuls the power of life and death, and only 
left them the right of scourging, at least within the city, 
Dioays. 19. ; for without the city, when invested with mili- 
tary command, they still retained the serjiris, i. c. the right of 
punishing capitally, JJi’. xxiv. 9. Uionys, v. 59. 

When the consuls cominanded different armies, each of them 
had the fasces and sec?(rcs ; but when they both commanded 
the same army, they commonly had them for a day alternately 
{nlternis imperitahemt) , Liv. xxii. 41. 

Poplicola likewisd^made a law, granting to every one ’the 
liberty of appealing from the c<>nsuls to the people ; and that 
no magistrate should be permitted to punish a Roman citizen 
who thus appealed, Liv. ii. 8.j which law was afterwards once 
and again renewed, and always by persons of the Valerian 
family. Id. iii. 55. x. 9. But this j^rivilegc was also enjoyed 
under the kings, Liv. i. 2(i. viii. 35. 

Poplicola likewise ordained, that when the consuls came 
into an assembly of the people, the lictors should lower the 
fasces in token of respect, Liv. ii. 7*, ‘Uul also that whoever 
usurped an office without the consent of the people, might be 
slain with impunity, Diovi/s. v. 19. But the power of the 
consuls was chiefly diminished by the creation of the tribunes 
of the commons, who had a right to give a negative to all their 
proceedings {onmihas actis intercedere). Still, however, the 
]iow'er of the consuls was very great, and the consulship w^as 
considered as the summit of all popular preferment {Itoaorum, 
populi fiiiis) , (Jic. pro Plane. 25. 

The consuls Avere at the head of the whole republic, Cic. 
pro Mar. 35. All the other magistrates were subject to them, 
except the tribunes of the commons. They assembled the 
people and the senate, laid before them what thpy pleased, and 
executed their decrees. The laws which they proposed and 
got passed, werej^ommonly called by their name. They 
received all letter^ from the goA'ernors of provinces, and from 
foreign 'kings and states, and gave audience tq ambassadors. 
'J’he y6ar was named after them, as it used to be at Athens 
from ones of the Archoris, Cic. de Fat. 9. Thus, M. Tallio 
Cicerone et L. Mntonio Cansalibas, marked the 690th year of 
Rome. Hence nnmerare nialtos consales,ioY annas, Sen.Kp.4. 
Jiis Jam 2 iot nc tibi consal i7'igesimns instat. You are near sixty 

years 
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years old, JSIartxal. i. 16. 3. And the consuls were said 
uiperire anxiton^ fastosqiie reserare, Plin. Pan. 68. 

He who had most sutTrages Avas called CONvSUL PRIOR, 
and his name was marked first in the calendar {iri fastis). 
He also had the fasces first, and usually presided at the elec- 
tion of magistrates for the next year. 

Every body Avent out of the AA'ay, uncovered their heads, 
dismounted from horseback, or rose up to the consuls as they 
passed by. Sen. JEp. 64. If any one failed to do so, and 
the consul took notice of it, he was said to order the lictor 
ANIMADVERTERE, IJv. xxiv. 44. Sxcet. Jnl. 80. Acilius 
the consul ordered the curulc chair of Lucullus the Praetor 
to be broken in pieces, when he Avas administering justice, 
because he had not risen up to him Avheu passing by, DUt., 
xxxvi. 10. 24. When a Praetor happened to meet a consul, 
his lictors always loAvcred their fasces, Dionps. A’iii. 44. 

In the time of w'ar the consuls possessed supreme command. 
They IcAUcd soldiers, and provideti what was necessary for their 
support. They appointed the military tribunes, or tribunes of 
the legions, (in part ; for part aa'us created by the people. See 
Lex Attilia,) the centurions, and other officers. Civ. de J^egg. 
iii. 3. Polpb, Au. 34. 

The consuls liad command oA^er the provinces, Civ. Phil. 
iv’. 4., and could, when authorized by the senate, call persons 
from thence to Rome, (Itontum evocare^ excire,\. accire,) and 
punish them. Civ. in i. 33. Liv. iii. 4. xxix. 16. They 

Avere of so great authority, that kings, and foreign nations, in 
alliance AA'ith the republic, AA'cre considered to be under their 
protection, Cic. pro Se.vt. 30. 

In dangerous conjunctures the consuls AA’cre armed AA'ith 
absolute poAver by the solemn decree of the senate, Ut 
viDERENT, vel Darent operam, S^c. Liv. iii. 4. vi. 19. 
See p. 21. In any sudden tumult or sedition, the consuls 
called the citizens to arms in this form: Qui rkmpublicam 
SALVAM esse VELIT, ME SEQUATUll, dc.pro llabif. 7- 'PuSC. 

Quaest. iv. 23. 

Under the emperors the power of the consuls was reduced 
to a mere shadow ; their office then only Avas to consult the 
senate, and lay before them the ordinances {placita) of the 
emperors, to appoint tutors, to manumit slaves, to let the 
public taxes, which had formerly belonged to the censors, 
Ovid. Pont. iv. 6. 18. & Pp. ix. 47., to exhibit certain public 
games and shews, Avhich they also sometimes did under the 
republic, Cic. Off', ii. 17*, to mark the year by their name, &c. 
They retained, hoAvever, the badges of the ancient consuls, 
and even greater external pomp. For they Avore the toga 
picta or palnuituj and had thorr fasces wreathed with laurel, 

Avhich 
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which used formerly to be done only by those who triumphed. 
They tilso added the secffns to the fasces, 

3. THK DAY ON WHICH THK CONSULS KNTERED ON THEIR 

OFKICK. 

IN the beginning- of the republic the consuls entered on 
their office at different times j at first on the 23d or 24th 
Feln-uary, (VII. vel VI. KaL Mart.) the day on which Tar- 
quin was said to have beei# expelled, Ovid. Fast. ii. (»85., 
which was held as a festival, and called JiKCMb^lTGIlJM, 
Festiis ; afti'i'wards on the first of August, (Ka/. 
which was at that time the beginning of the year, (i. e. of 
the rothmlar, not of the civil year, which always began with 
January,) Fw. iii. 6. In the time of the Decemviri, on the 
15th of May (Id. Maii), ib. 3G. About fifty years after, on 
the J5th December, (Id. Decemh.) Liv. iv. 37* v. II. Then 
on the first of July, ( K.al. Qaiuctil.) Liv. v. 32. viii. 20., which 
continued till near the beginning of the second Punic war, 
A. U. 530, when the day came to be the 15th of March, (Id. 
Mart.) At last, A. U. 598 or GOO, ( Q. Falvio fy 'F. Annio, 
Coss.) it was transferred to the first of January, ( in Kal. A an.) 
which continued to be the day ever after (J)ILS SOLKN- 
NIS masristrutilms ineundis,) Liv. Pipit, dj. Ovid. Fast. i. 81. 
iii. 147." 

After this the consvds were usually elected about the end 
of July or the beginning of August. From their election to 
the 1st of January, when they entered on their f)ffice, they 
Avere called CONSLLLS DliSKiNATI ; and whatever 
they did in public affairs, they were said to do it by their 
authority, not by their power; ( Quod potestate nondinn pote- 
rat, ohtinuit auctoidtate,) Vie. in Pis. 4. Se.vt. 32. They might 
however propose edicts, and do several other things pertain- 
ing to their office, Dio. xl. G(>. Among other honours paid 
to them, they Avere ahvays first asked their opinion in the 

senate. See p. 11. The interval aa'RS made so long, 

that they might have time to become acquainted with Avliat 
pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made, 
whether they had gained their election b}' bribery. If they 
Avere convicted of that crime upon trial, they wei’e deprived 
of the consulship, and their competitors, Avho accused them, 
were nominated in their place, CVc. /iro Suit. 17- 32. They 
Avere also, besides being lined, declared incapable of bearing 
any office, or of coming into the senate, by the Calpio'nian 
and other laws, Cic. jyro Cornel. Muren. 23, &c. as happened 
to Autronius and Sylla, Sail. Cat, 18.* Cicero made the 

punish- 
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punishment of bribery still more severe by the TnUian law, 
which he passed by the authority of the senate, with the ad- 
ditional penalty of a ten years’ exile, pro Mar. 32. in rutin. 
15. jn'o Sext. 64 , 

The first time a law was proposed to the people concern- 
ing bribery was A. U, 397, by C. P?etilius a tribune of the 
ctmiinons, by the authority of the senate, (anctorihus patrihns ; 
ut novornm maxima horninum anihitio, qni nnndina.s et con- 
ciliahnla ohirc soliti erant^ com^'imeretnr,) Liv. vii. 15. 

On the first of January the ^nate and people waited on 
the new consuls (satutabant) their houses, (which in after 
times Avas called OFFJClUAf, Plhi. Ep. ix. 3/.) whiMide 
beinfif conducted AA-ith ^reat pomp, ■VA’hich AA^as called-PRO- 
CESSUS CONSULARIS, to the Capitol, tl.ey offered up 
their A'OAVs (rota ■nuncupabanf) , and sacrificed each of them 
an ox to Jupiter; and then bc^an their office (mnnus suuvi 
mispicahantur) , by holding the senate, consulting it about the 
appointment of the Eatin holidays, and about other things 
concerning religion. Grid. Pont. iv. 4. 9. JJr. xxi. (i.3. 
xxii. 1. xxAd. 26. Cir. post 7'ed. ad Qnir. 3. Itnll. ii. 34. 
J)io. rYagjn. 120. Within five days they Avere obliged to 
SAA’car to ^^IjserA'e the hiAA's, /,/?'. xxxi. 50., as they had done 
AA'hcn elected. P/in. Pan. 64, 65. .And in like manner 
when they i*esigned their office, they assembled the people, 
and made a speech to them about AA'hat they had performed 
in their coiisulship, and SAAore that they had done nothing 
against the laws, ilnd. But any one of the tribunes might 
hinder them from making a speech, and only permit them 
to swear, as the tribune Mctellus did to Cicero, Dio. xxxA'ii. 
38., Avhereupon Cicero instantly saa^oit \Adth a loud Aoice, 
that he had saA'ed the republic and the city from ruin ; 
AA'hich ‘the whole Roman people cojifirmed AA’ith a sliout, 
and AA’ith bne voice cried out, that Avhat he had sworn AA as 
true; and then conducted him from the forum to his house 
AA’ith every demonstration of respect, Cic. m Pis. 3. Dp. 
Fam. V. 2. 


4. THK PBOVIXCES OF THE CONSULS. 

DURJNCi the first days of their oflice the consuls cast lots, 
or agreed among themselves about their proAunces (provin- 
cias inter se sortiebnntUTy aut parabnnt , vel comparahant : pro- 
vincias jn/rtiti snntjy Liv. ii. 40. iii. 10. 22. 57- et alibi passim. 

A province (PROVINCIA), in its general acceptation, is 
?netaphorically used to signify the oflice or business of any 

one. 
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one, whether private or public ; tlius O Geta, provinciam 
cepisti dnram. Ter. Phorin. i. 2. 22. So Heaut. iii. 2. 5. 
Before the Roman empire was widely extended, the province 
of a consul was simply a certain charge assigned him, as a war 
to be carried on, &c., or a certain country in which he M'as to 
act during his consulship, Liv. ii. 40. 54. 58. iii. 10. 22. 25. 
V. 32. vii. 6. 12. viii. 1. 29. ix. 41. x. 12. xxvi. 29. xliii. 14, 
15. Flor. i. 11. 

Anciently these provinces used to be decreed by the 
senate after the consuls wei'e elected, or had entered on their 
ollicc, JLiv. xxxii. 8. xxxiii. 29. t't alibi passim. Sometimes 
th^ same province was deci'ecd to both consuls, Id. x. 32. 
xxxiv. 42. xl. 1, &;c. Thus hotli consuls were sent against 
the Samnites, and made to pass under the yoke by Pontius 
general of the Samnites, at the Fnrccp Candhur, L/iv. ix. 1, 
&c. So Paulus Aimilius, and Tcrentius Varro were sent 
against Hannibal, at the battle of Canine, Id. xxii, 40, xxv. 3. 
xxvii. 22. 8tc, 

But by the Sempronian law, passed by C. Sempronius (Irac- 
chus. A.. II. (531, the senate always decreed two provinces 
for the future consuls before their election, Viv. pro Horn. 9. 
de Prov. Cons. 2. Sail. Jug. 27-, M’lnch they, after entering on 
their office, divided by lot or agreement, (sorte vcl rompar- 
atione partiti sunt.) In latter times tlie province of a consul- 
was some compiered country, reduced to the form of a pro- 
vince, (see page (55.) nliich each consid, after the expiration 
of his office shoidtl command; for during the time of their 
consulship, they usually rt'inained in the city. Hence Cicero 
says, Pum India gererr nostri duces iticipiunt, cam ausj)icia, 
i. e. consulatum et pctcturaiUy posueru)/}, Nat. 3). ii. 3. For 
proprietors and proconsids had not the right of taking the 
auspices (auspicia non bahehanf) , Cic. Divin. ii. 36. 

The provinces decreed to the consuls, were called PRO- 
VlNCl^F CONSULARES ; to the prwtors, PR^TORl.E. 

Sometimes a certain province u as assigned to some one of 
the consuls ; as Itltruria tc) Fidiius, both by the decree of the 
senate, and bj^tlie order of the people, lAv. x. 24. Sicily to 
P. Scipio, xxv^. 38. Greece, and the war against Antio- 
chus, to li. Scipio, by the decree of the senate. Id. xxxvii. 1. 
This was said to be done c.vtra ordinem., extra sortem vel sine 
sorte^ sine comparatione. Id. iii. 2. vi. 30, 

It proTCrly belonged to the senate to determine the pro- 
vinces of 4;b$' consuls and prietors. In appointing the pro- 
vinces of the )pra^tors, the tribunes might interpose their 
negative, but not in those of the consuls, Ctc. de Prov. Cons. 8. 
Sometimes the people reversed what the senate had decreed 
concerning the provinces. Thus the war against Jugurtha, 

which 
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which the senate had decreed to Metellus, was given by the 
people to Marius, Sal/. Jas^. 7*h And the attempt of Marius, 
by means of the tribune Sulpieius, to get the command of 
the war against Mithridates transferred from Sylla to himself 
by the suffrage of tlie people, gave occasion to the first civil 
war at Rome, Plutarch, in Afar. 4' Si/ll. .^Ippian. de Bell. 
Cit\ J., and in fiict gave both the occasion and the example 
to all the rest that followed. So when the Senate, to mortify 
Cfcesar, had decreed as provinces to him and his colleague 
Bibulus, the care of the woods and roads, Suet. Jul. 19., 
CtPsar, by means of the tribune Vatinius, procured from the 
people, by a new and extraordinary huv, the grant of Cisal- 
pine G.'uil, with the addition of lllyricnm, for the term of five 
years, Jhhl. 22. Civ. pro JDoiu. 9. in J'atin. 15., and soon after 
also Transalpine Gaul for the Senate, Sue/, ih. J)io. xxxviii. 8., 
Mdiich important command was afterwards prolonged to him 
for other five years by the Trebonian law, JAv. Kpit. 105. 
CVe. de Prov. Cons. 8. Kj/ist. Pant. i. J. (Sec page 20.) 

No one was allowed to leave his 2 >i*<)vincc without the j^er- 
mission of tlu* Senate, Piv. xxix. 19., which regulation how- 
ever was sometimes violated upon e.xtraordinary occasions, 
lAv. X. 18. xxvii. 48. 

If any one bad behaved iuiprojjerly, he might be recalled 
from his jirovince by the senate, but his military command 
could only be abolished ( ahrogari) by the jjcoplc, lAv. xxix. 19. 

8’hc senate might order tlic consids to exchange their 2 )ro- 
vinces, lAi'. xxvi. 29., and even force them to resign their 
command. Id. v. 32. 

Poinjicy in his third <a)nsulsliip, to check bribery, 2 )assed a 
law that no one shoidd hold a province, till five years after 
the expiration of his magistracy, Dio. xl. 4G., and that for 
these five years, while the consuls and jjnetors weix* disqua- 
lified, the senators of consular and jnvetorian rank, who had 
never held any foreign command, should divide the vacant 
provinces among theinselvcs by lot. By which law the go- 
vernment of Cilicia fell to Cicero against his will, C?e. Ejt. 
Pam. iii. 2. Cjesar made a law, that the prajtorian jjrovinces 
should not be held longer than a year, nor the consular more 
than two years. But this law which is much praised by Cicero, 
was abrogated by Antony, Cie. Phil. i. 8. 


5. FROM WHAT ORDKR THJ<; CONSULS W^RRE CREATED. 

THE consuls were at first chosen only from among the 
patricians, hut afterwards also from the plebeians. This 
important change, although in reality owing to weightier 

causes. 
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causes, was immediately occasioned by a trifling circuiustance. 
M. Fabius Ambustus, a nobleman, liad two daughters, the 
elder of whom was manned to Sulpicius, a patrician, and the 
younger to C. L/icinius Stolo, a plebeian. While the latter 
was one day visiting her sister, the lietor of Sulpicius, who 
w'as tlien jnilitary tribune, hapj>ened to strike the door with 
his rod, as was usual when that magistrate returned home 
from the hjrurn. 'The younger Fabia, unac(]uainted with that 
custom, was frightened at the noise, which made her sister 
hmgh, and express surprise at her ignorance. This stung her 
to the quick; and upon her return home she could not conceal 
her uneasiness. Her father seeing her dejected, asked her if 
all was well; but she at first would not give a direct answer; 
and it was with difficvdty he at last drew from her a confes- 
sion, that she was chagrined at being connected with a man 
who could not enjoy the same honours with her sister’s hus- 
band. For although it had been ordained by law, that the 
military tribunes sliould be created jjromiscuously from the 
patricians and plebeians, X^V’. iv. (3., yet for forty-four years 
after their first institution, A. U. 311, to A. IJ. 355, no one 
plebeian had been created, lAv. v. 12. vi. 37-, and very few 
afterwards. JAv. v. 13. 18. vi. 30. Amljustus, thc'refore, con- 
soled his daughter with assurances, that she should soon see 
the same honours at her own house, which she saw at her, 
sister’s. To elfect tliis he concerteil measures with his son- 
in-law, and one L. Sextius, a spirited young man of plebeian 
rank, who had every thing but birth to entitle him to the 
highest preferments. 

.Licinius and Sextius being created tribunes of the commens, 
J/w. vi. 35., got themselves continued in that office for ten 
years, ibkl. 42., for five years they suficred no curule magis- 
trates to be created, ihtd. 35., and at last prevailed to get one 
of the consuls created from among the plebeians, ibid. 42. 

L. SFXTIUS was the first piebciau consul, Liv.vi\. 1 ., 
and the second year after him, C. L<icinius Stolo, ibid. 2., from 
whom the law ordaining one of the consuls to be a plebeian, 
Avas called LEX LICINIA, ibid. 21. Sometimes both 
consuls were plebeians. Id. xxiii. 31 ., which Avas early allowed 
by hiAv, vii. 42. But this rarely happened ; the patricians for 
the most part engrossed that honour, Lh>. vii. 18, 19. et 
alibi passim. Sail. Jug. G3. Cic. in Hull. ii. 1 . The Latins 
once required, that one of the consuls should be chosen from 
among them, Liv. viii.4, 5., as did afterAvards also the people 
of Capua, Id. xxxiii. 6.; but both these demands Avere I’ejected 
Avith disdain. 

llie first foreigner, avIio obtained the consulship aa'us Cor- 
nelius Balbus, I*lht. viii. 43. 6‘. 44. f^ell, ii. 51., a native of 

Cadiz ; 
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Cadiz; who became no rich, that at his death, he left each of 
the citizens residinj^ at Rome, 25 drachma:, or denarii, i. e. 
16;?. Id. 'dq. JJio. xlviii. 32. 

6. THK LEGAL AGE, AND OTHER REQUISITES FOR F.NJOVING 

THE CONSULSHIP. 

THE legal age for enjoying the consulship, (.Etas CONSU- 
EARIS) was forty-three, Cic. Phil. v. 17- ; and whoever was 
made <.:(.)nsul at that age, Ai'as said to be made in his QWn year 
anno), Cic. in Rull. ii. 2, 

Before one could be made, consul, it Avas requisite to have 
gone through the inferior oilices of (juiestor, asdile, and prae- 
tor. Jt behoved candulates for this oflice to be present, and 
in a private station (see p. 70 .), and no one covdd be created 
consul a second time till after an interval of ten j ears, Xfe. 
vii. 42. X. 13. 

But these regulations Avere not ahATiys t)bserv'ed. In an- 
cient times tliere seem to have been no restrictions of that 
kind, and e\'en after they Avere made, they Avere often A’iolated. 
Many persons Avere created consuls in their absence, and 
Avitliout ivsking it, Cic. ylmic. 3., and several beloAv the legal 
age; thus, M. Valerius Corvus at tAventy-three, lAi'. vii. 26. 
Scipio .Vfricanus the elder, at tAventy-eight, /r/. xxv.2. xxvi. 
18. xxviii. 38., and the younger at thirty-eight. Id. Mpit. 
xlix. T. Quinctius Flaminius, Avhen not quite thirty, Plu- 
tarch. Pomj)ey, before he Avas full thirty-six years old, {P.v 
*V. C. legihus solufns consul ante Jichat, qudni uilum magis- 
traturn per leges cxipere licuisset, i. e. before by hiAV he could 
be made a5dile,Avhich A\ as the first office properly called 
tratt/s, although that title is often applieil also to the (juiestor- 
ship and tribuneship, Cic. jn'o Peg. Manil. 21.) 

3'o some the consulshi]) was continued for several years 
Avithout intermission; as to Marius, lAv. pjpit.&J., Avho Avas 
seven times consul, and once and again created in his ab- 
sence, ihid. et (>8. 80. Several jiersons Avere made consuls 
Avithout having previously borne any curule oflice, Piv. xxv. 
42. xxxii. 7- Pio. xxxvi. 23. Many AA'cre re-elected within 
a less intervtd than of ten years, Ph'. passim. And the re- 
fusal of the senate to permit C;esar to stand candidate in his 
absence, or to retain his province, gave occasion to the civil 
Avar betwixt him and Poinpey, which terminated in the entire 
extinction of liberty, Cces. de Pell. Civ. i. 2, 3. 


7. ALTERATIONS 
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7 . alterations in the condition of the consuls under 

THE EMPERORS. 

JULIUS CiESAR rediiced the power of the consuls to A 
mere name. Being created perpetual dietator. Suet. 7(>.> all 
the other magistrates were subject to him. Although the 
usual form of electing consuls was retained, he assumed the 
m)mination of them entirely to himself, Cic. Phil. ii. 32. 

Jill. 41. 76. He was dictator and consul at the same time, 
mo. xliii. 1., as Sylla had been before him; bvit he resigned 
the cohfiulship when lie thought proper, and nominated whom 
he chbke to succeed him. When about to set out against 
the Parthians, he settled the succession of magistrates for two 
yeari to come, ( Comides ct trihunos jilehis in bienninm, guos 
voluit,) Cic. Att. xiv. 6. Dio. xliii. .51 . He introduced a 
custom of substituting consuls at any time, for a few months 
t)r ’vi/'eeks; sometimes only for a few days, or even hours, 
L/iican. V. 397 . Snet . Jnl. 76. Cic. P'am. vii. 30. Dio. xliii. 
36. ; that thus the prince miglit gratify a greater number with 
honours. Under Coinmodus, there were twenty-five consuls 
in one year, Dnmprid. G. The usual number in a year was 
twelve. But the consuls who were admitted the first day 
of January gave name to the year, and had the title of 
ORDINAKII, the others being stiled SUFFECTI, or 3Ii- 
nores, Dio. xlviii. 35. 

The consuls, when appointed by the emperor, Plin. Dp. 
ix. 13., did not use any canvassing, but went through almost 
the' same formalities in other respects as under the republic, 
Plin. Pan. 63, 64, 65. 69. 77. 92. In the first meeting of 
the senate after their election, they returned thanks to the 
emperor in a set speech, Plin. Dp. iii. 13. 18. Paneg. 2. 
IM), 91 . 93., when it was customary to expatiate on his virtues ; 
wliich was called, Honoue, vcl i n honorem PBiNexpis censkrk. 
Id. Pan. 54., because thfcy delivered this speech, when they 
AV'ere first asked their opinion as consuls elect. {See p. 11. 
Plin. Dp. vi. 27 .) Pliny afterwards enlarged on the general 
heads, which he used on that occasion, and published them 
under the naple of PANEGYRICUS, (i. e. Xofyos ‘Truct/Yi’fiiii'uVf 
orafio in conveniii hahita, a 'irainiYvin'i, conventnsy Cic. Att. 
i. 14.) Nervee Trajano Angusto dictiis. 

Under the emperors there were pei'sons dignified merely 
w'ith the title, without enjoying the office of consuls (CON- 
SULESv HdNORARll) ; as, tinder the republic, persons 
Av ho had never Jbeen consuls- or praetors, on account of some 
public service, obtained the right of sitting and speaking in 
the senate, in the place of those who had been consuls or 
jiraetors, (loco consulari vel prcctorio, Cic. Phil. i. 6. v. 17* 

Liv. 
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Uiv. Epit. 118.) which wa.H ci\\\eA anctoritas ve\ sentenfia con- 
sularis aiit pr<rtoria, Cic. in Vatin. 7- in Balb. 25. So AllevUis 
infer prert arias, Plin. Ep. i. 14. Pallanti senatns arname.nta 
prn'toriti derrevif. Id. vii. 29. viii. d. 

Those; n ho liad been consuls were called CONSUL/ARES, 
Cie. Pam. xii. 4, &c.; as those wlio had been pra'.tors, were 
called PIUETORII; sediles, AiDlUTll; tpnestors, QU.E- 
srORIl. 

Ibider Jtistiiiian, consuls ceased to be created, and the ycai’, 
of consequence, to be distinj^uislied by their name, A. U. 
1293. Rut the emperors still contiimed to assume that of- 
fice the first jear of their sovereignty. Consttintine created 
two consuls annually; Avhose offic:e it Avas to exercise Sl\- 
preme jurisdiction, the one at Rome, and the other at 
Constantinople . 


11. PR.ETORS. 

1. INSTITUTION AND I'OWKU OF THK PR.'KTOR. 

T he name of PR.ETOR {is tpd prtvit jure et exervitn, 
Varro, Avas anciiuitly common to all the 

magistrates, lAv. iii. .”)5. ^Iscan. in ( ic. Thus the dictator is 
called Pr^clar nuixitnns, Liv. vii. 3. But when the consuls, 
being engaged in almost continual AA ars could not attend to 
the administiTition of justice, a magistrate aatis created for that 
purpose, A. U. 389., to aa’Iioui the name of PR/KTOR aa'us 
thenceforth appropriated. He aa iis at first created only from 
among the patricians, as a kind of compensation for the 
consulship being communicated to tlu' plebeians; but after- 
wards, A. U. 418, also from the plebeians, Lh^ viii. 15. 
'I'he praitor Avas next in dignity to the consuls, and Avas 
created at the Comitia Centnrinta A\’ith the same auspices as 
the consuls, Avheuce he Avas called their eolleagtte^ Liv. vii. I . 
Auii. 32. Cell. xiii. 14. Plin. Pan. 77* The first prietor was 
Sp. Furius Camillus, son to the great M. Fui’ius Camillus, 
who died the year that his son Avas pnetor, Liv. vii. 1. 

When one pnetor Avas not sufficient, on account of the 
number of foreigners who flocked to Rome, another pnetor 
was added, A. U. 510, to administer justice to them, or be- 
tAveen citizens and them, ( qni inter f ives Hornanos et pere- 
f'rinos /us dieeret, Liv. Epit. xix. — xxii. 36.) hence called 
PRAiTOll PEREGRIN US. 

Tl’he tAAA) pnetors, after their election, determined by 
casting lots, Avhich of the tAA'o jurisdictions each should 
exercise , 

The 
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Tlie praetor who administered justice only between citizens, 
was called PRiliTOIl URBXnUS, and was more honour- 
able; whence he was called PiiiETou honoiiatus, Ovid. 
J^<ist. i. 52. Major, F'cstns in vote Major Consul; and the 
law derived from him and his edicts is called JUS HONO- 
RARIUM. In the absence of the consuls he supplied their 
place {mimus consiilare mstinehatf) Cic. Fain. x. 12. He 
presided in the assemblies of the people, and might convene 
the senate; but only when something new happened, Cic. 
Fam. xii. 28. Ho likewise exhibited certain public games, 
as the L>udi ^dpollinnres, Liv. xxvii. 23.; the Circensian and 
Megalesian games, Juvenal, xi. l92. ; and therefore hud a 
parttcular jui'isdiction over players, and such people; at least 
under the emperors, 'Tacit, ylnn. i. 77- When there was no 
censor, he took care, according to a decree of the senate, that 
the public buildings were kept in pi'oper repair {sarta tecta 
e.rigebat) , Cic. in Verr. i. 50. On account of these important 
offices, lie "Was not allowed to be absent from the city above 
ten days, Cic. Tliil. ii. 13. 

The power of the pnetor in the administration of justice 
Avas expressed in these three words, DO, DICO, ADDICO. 
Preetor darat actumeni e.t jndices ; the pnetor gave the fomi 
of a writ for trying and redressing a particular wrong com- 
plained of, and appointed judges or a jury to judge in the 
cause; mcKnAr /«.v, pronounced sentence; AnoK^KBAT 
A'cl damna, adjudged the goods of the debtor to the cre- 
ditor, &c. 

The days on which the jirfptor administered justice were 
called DIFS FASTI, (« fando, quod Us dielms luce tria verba 
fari licebat.) Those days on which it was unlaw ful to admi- 
nister justice, w ere called NFFASTl. 

Ille NEFASTUs erityper tuia silentur : 

Fastus erityper quern lege licebit agi. 

Ovid. Fast. i. 47. 


2. EDtCTS OK rHE PR^TOR. 

'1 HE Preetor Urbanusy w'hen he entered on his office, after 
haying sworn to the observance of the laws, published an 
edict (EDICTUM), or system of rules {PorniMla)y according 
to which he was to administer justice for that year; Avhence 
it is called by Cicero, LEX ANNUA, Cu in T'err. i. 42. 
Having summoned an assembly of the people, he publiclv 
de _ lared (EDICFBA^F) trom the liostruy {ciitn in concituiem 
adsfiendissety) w'hat method he w’as to observe {qiue obserHa- 

turus 
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turns esset) , in administering jvistice, Cic. de Fin. ii. 22. This 
edict, he ordered not only to be recited by a herald. Plant, in 
Prolog. Pannli, 1 1 ., but also to be publicly pasted up in 
writing, {Scriptiim in ALBO, (i. e. in tabnld dealhatd^ vel, ut 
alii flieunt, albis Uteris notafd^) publics jiroponif unde de 
PLANO, (i. e. de humo,) recti^ legi posset;) in large letters 
(Uteris mqpisculis) , Suet. Calig. 4J . These words used com- 
monly to be prefixed to the edict, BONUJM FACTUM, Suet, 
•Jul. ik). Fitel. 14. Plant, ibid. 

Those edicts wdiich the prfetor copied from tlic edicts of 
his predecessors, were called TRALATITIA; those which he 
.framed himself, were called NOVA; and so any clause or 
part of an edict, CAPUT TKALATIJ4UM vel NOVUM, 
Cic. in Ferr. i. 45. But as the pr<etor often, in the course of 
the year, altered his edicts through favour or enmity, CiC'. in 
Ferr. i. 41. 46., this was forbitlden, first by a decree of the 
senate, A. U. 585, and afterwards, A. U. 686, by a law which 
C. Cornelius got passed to the great offence of the nobility, 
Ut Pr.v.torks kx eohtis suis percktuis .ius dickrent, 
i. e. That the pnetors, in administering justice, should not 
deviate from the form which tiiey prescribed to themselves in 
the beginning t)f their office, Ascon. in Orot. Cic. pro Corn. 
— Dio. Cass. 36. c. 22, 23. From this time the law of the 
praitors PlUE^FOIill'M), became more fixed, and 

lawyers began to study their edicts Avith particular attention, 
Cic. de Degg. i. 5., some also to comment on them, Gell. 
xiii. 10. By order of the Emperor Hadrian, tlie various edicts 
of the prfetors were collected into one, and properly arranged 
by the lawj er Salvius Juliiin, the great grandfather of the 
Ihimcror J)idi us Julian ; which aatis thereafter called EDIC- 
TUM. PERPETUUM, or JUS HONORARIUM, and no 
doubt was of the greatest s<'rvice in forming that famous code 
of the ROMAN Iraa's called the CORPUS J URIS, compiled by 
order of the Emperor Justinian. 

Beside the general edict Avhich the pr;etor published Avhen 
he entered on his office, he frequently published particular 
edicts as occasion required, (Edic i a pbculiaria bt repbn- 
j'lNA.) Cic. in Ferr. iii. 14. 

An edict published at Rome was called EDIC'TUM 
URBANUM, ibid. 43.; in the provinces, PROVINCEUEE, 
ibid. 46. Siciliense, 45, ike. 

Some think that the P red or Urbanus only published an 
animal edict, and that the P rector administered 

justice, either according to it, or according to the laAV of 
nature and nations. But Ave read also of the edict of the 
Praitor Peregrinus, Cic. P'arn. xiii. 59. And it appears that 
in certain cases he might even be appealed to for relief 

against 
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against tlie decrees of the Prtetor UrhamtSf Cic. Ven*. i. 46* 
Aseon. in Cic. Ctes. dr Bell. Civ. iii. 20. Dio. xlii. 22. 

'i^he other magistrates published edicts as M'^ell as tlie prae- 
tor : the kings, TAv. i. S2. 44. ; the consuls, TAv. ii. 24. viii. 6. ; 
the dictator, JLiv. ii. SO. viii. 34.; the censor, lAv. xliii. 14. 
JVep. in Cat. 1. CielL xv. II.; the curulc fcdiles, Cic. Phil. 
ix. 7- Plant. Captiv. iv. 2.43.; the tribunes of the commons, 
Cic. in Perr. ii. 41.; the quanstors, ibid. iii. 7- i>o the pro- 
vincial magistrates, Cic. Kpist. passim., and under the emperors, 
the i3ra;fect.of the city, of the praetorian cohorts, ike. So like- 
wise the priests, as the ponti/ices and decemviri sacrornm, 
L/iv. xl. 37-; the augurs, Vnler. Max. viii, 2. 1,, and in parti- 
cular, the 2 iontif ex max i mils y Tacit. Hist. ii. 91. (iell. ii. 28. 
All these were called HC^NOltATI, lAv. xxv. 5. Ovid. Pont. 
iv. 5. 2.; or Honorc honestati. Sail. Cat. 35., honorilnis hono- 
ratiy Vcllei.ii. \'2A.,honore\e\ honorihus iisi, Flor. i. 13. Cic. 
Flacc.- 19.; and therefore the. law wliich was derived from 
their edicts was also called JliS HONORARIUM. But of 
all these, the edicts of the pnetor were the most impoi*tant. 

Tlie orders and decrees of the emperors were sometimes 
also called edicta, but usually rescripta. See p. 23. 

The magistrates in composing their edicts took the advice 
of the chief men of the state; thus, Consules cum virus prima- 
rios atque amplissimos civitatis mulfos in consilium advoctis- 
sent, de consilii senteniid pronunciurnnt, fyc. Cic. Verr. iii. 7. ; 
and sometimes of one anotlier ; thus, Ciim collepinm prcctoriian 
tribuni pleh. adhihnissent, at res nnmmaria de cornmuni sen- 
tentid constitaerefar ; conscrijiserant communiter edictam, 
Cic. Off. iii. 20. 3Iariiis quod communiter compositumfuerat, 
solus edixit, ibid. 

'Phe summoning of any one to appear in court, was like- 
wise called Pdictum. If a person did not obey th^e first sum- 
mons, it was repeated a second and third time; and then 
Avhat was called a peremptory summons was given, (KDIC- 
TUM PlLRliMPl’ORlUM dabafur, quod disceptationem 
perimeret, i. e. ultra tergiversari non paferetur, which ad- 
mitted #f no farther delay ;) and if any one neglected it, he 
was called contumacious, and lost his cause. Sometimes a 
summons of this kind was given all at once, and was calleil 
Unum vro oMNinus, or unum cro tribus. We read of the 
senators being sumnioncd to Rome from all Italy by an edict 
of the prastor, Liv. xliii. 11 . 

Certain decrees of the pnetor were called INTERDKjTA * 
as, about acquiring, retaining, or recovering the posse .ssion of 
a thing, Cic. Civcin. 3. 14.31. Orat. i. 10., to which Cicero 
alludes, Urbanitatis possessionem quibusvis del’en- 
dixmiiSy am« vti. o2., also about restom),g^ exhibiting, or 

pro-. 
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prohibiting a lliin"; wluMice Tlonu-o^ Sttf. ii. 3.21/ . Intkr- 
3 >K To /tto'c (sc. iiisaiio) o/ziuc udhnnt jus prcctor, i. o. honis 
interdicat, the pra'tor by an interdict would take Iroin liiui 
the nianai^einent of his fortnne, and aj)j)oint him a curator, 
Jd. lipisl. i. 1. J02. nccoi’iling to a hnr of the 'Iwclve i nhlcs, 
iqna. fariosis et nialc rcrngercniibns hunts iwi't'AiDiexjKhehaf,) 

Cic, do Sencct. 7- 


3. JllK INSIGNIA OF TliK I’R7 i;TOK.. 

'rilE prador M as attended by tM o lictiirs, in the city, who 
%vent before him with the fasces, Piaul. h3pid. i. 1. 2o., and 
by six lictor.s without the city'. U(‘ Avore the toga jtrccte.vta, 
Avhieh he assumedi, as tlie consuls did, on the tii'st day^ of his 
office, after having olfei'cd up aows {cutis nuncnjnilis), in the 
Capitol. 

When the pra tor heard <‘auses, he sat in tlu' I'urutn or 
CotnUitf/n, on aTRlBCXAIj {in, <n* ofteiier j/ru trihit/tali), 
•ndiieh M'iis a kind of stage or siadVold, (snggesttini v'. -its,) in 
AA’hich Avas placetl tlu* Sella titerdis of tlie pivetor, CVc. 
T"err. ii. .38. Jtlarf . xi. !?I). ttl. 1?8., and a SA\ ord and a spear 
(CJl>A Dll’S et llASTA) Avere set upright before him. 'I’lie 
'Trihaual Avas matie of A\ oo{i, and moA cable, Cic. tn f at. \ A. 
Slid, Cecs. 81., so large as to contain the ASSESSORES, 
or counsel, of the pnetor, Cic. de Orai. i. 3/., and others, 
Jirnt. 81. in the form of a s(!uare, as appears from ancient 
coins. Rut Avhen spacious halls AAcre erected round tiic. 
Jd/rnni, for the administration of justice, called RASI l.dC'/l'., 
or liciiicc sc. ades a cI jiurlit as. Suet. Aug. 31 . Cahg. 37- J^tat . 

8i]\'. i.'i.2i). (H«(To\(K'fo fTToiii) in . \ . '2. ./o.s’cy///...'/.XA'ii. 1 1 . 

from tlieir largeness and magnihemu e, tiie 'I' rihanai in them 
seems to hai e been of stone, and in tlie form of a semicircle, 
Vilna-.x. 1., tlie tAA’o ends of Aihicli Averc calletl Curnaa, 
Tacit. Annul, i. jh., or Varies Vrimures, Suet. Tib. 33. d'he 
first liasiiica at Ronu* appears to Iiua'c been built by M. J*or- 
cius Cato, the censor, A. U. ;VJ(), hence called Vurfia, Lh'. 
xxxix. 41. 

The .11? DICES or juiy appointed by the Prietor, sat on 
loAA'er see.ts, called SI; liSh^EI.] A, (tic, Itusc. ./Int. 11., as also 
(lid the adAoeates, Id. de Oral . i. (>2., the Avituesses, Id. Vlacc, 
lit., and hearers, JBrat. 8-1. Sad . elag. 5(). Whence SuhseUia 
is put. for the act of judging', Saef. A"cr. 17.» or of pleading, 
Cic. tit Oraf.i.H.ii. 33.; thus, fersatas in afrisqne snhselliis, 
cam saniattt fama d file; i. e, judicem et jiatromim egit, Cic. 
Vam. xiii. 1 (>. sahselliis Alienus, tke. i. e. eausidicas, a 

pleader, in Ca t il. J.'^. l-'or such At crc said laOnturc in suhsel- 
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UiSf Orat. i. 02. stiihseiliis in oiiuni sc cortfcrve, to retire 
from plcading^. Id. Orat. ii. 

Tlie inferior magistrates when they sat in judgment 
(jadicia cxercchant) , ditl not use a 'Trihiata/f but only 
sellia; as the tribunes, ’i^lt'Oeiau aidiles, and qiuestors^ &c. 
ulscon. in Cic. iSnet. (Uaud. 23. 

'J'he benches on wdiich the senators sat in tiie senate-iious(^ 
were likewise called subscHki, Cic. in Cat. i. 7- Hence 
subsellii the slowness of the senate in decreeing, 

Cic. Fata, iii.9. And so also the scats in the theatres, circus, 
&c.; thus, scttalaria nahsellin, Cic. pro Corn. ] . liin scjttetia 
suhsellia, the seats of the Fqtiitcx^ Mart. v. 28. 

In matters of loss importance the praetor judged and passed 
sent(;nce without form, at any time or in any place, whether 
sitting or walking; and then he was said COClNOSCICRIi, 
interloqui, discnterc, K vcl HE PLANO; or, as Cicero ex- 
presses it, c;v eeqao loco., 1^'am, iii. 8. Cax’in. IJ. tie Orat. 6. 
aon pro, vcl c trihatiali, aut ex sK/teriore loco; which expres- 
sions are opposed: So Suet. 'I'ih.'SA, Put about all important 
aliairs he judged in form on his irihaaal; whence alqae /tccc 
(tgehaatur in convent a palatn, de sella ac de loco stipcriorc. 
Cic. Verr. 4. 40. 

The usual attendants (IMINIS'PRI vel a pf tart tores) of tlie 
prw'tor, besides the lictors, were the 8CliIP/E, who recorded 
his proceedings (qtd acta in talnilas referrent), Cic. Verr. iii. 
78, 70»? ♦'■ltd the ACv'iilNSl, who summoned persons, and 
proclaimed aloud v. hen it was the third hour, or nine o’clock 
before noon; when it we.s mid-day, ami when it was tlie 
nintli liour, or three o’clock afternoon, Furr, de Fing, 
Fat. V. 9. 

4. THK NUMBKIt OF UU.KTORS AT DlFFERTiNT TIMES. 

WHILE the Roman .Em|)ire Wiis limited to Itah', ihort* 
were oidy two pradors. When Sicily and Sardinia were 
reduced to the form of a province, A. U. 526, two other 
pnetors were added to govern them, Flv, Fpit. 20., and two 
more when Hither and Farther Spain were subdued, Id. xxxii. 
27 , 28. In the jT'ar .571 only four praetors wxre created by 
the Ibebian laAv, which ordained, that six prietors and four 
should be created alternately, I/w. xl. 44.; but this regu- 
lation seems not to have been long observed. . 

Of these six pnetors two only remained in the city ; tin; 
other four, immediately after having entex’cd on their oflicc, 
set out for their provinces. The pnetors determined their 
proxince, as the coiisvds, by casting lots, or by agreement, 
Fiv, passim, 

1 2 
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Soiuetiini'ri one pivptor lultninistcretl justice both bebveen 
citizens and foreigners, xxv. ii. xxvii. R8. xxxi. 1. 

XXXV. 41 and in dangerous conjunctures, none of the praetors 
>vere exen)])ted from military service, /(/. xxiii. .'12. 

Tlie pra'tor IJrhanits and Peref^rinns administered justice 
only in private or lesser causes; but in public and important 
causes, the people either judged tliemselves, or appointed 
persons, one or more, to ])reside at the trial, {t/yi (jUiCstioiti 
pra'cssvnt, Cic. pro Cluent.2i)., (iuirren nt,<ju<(,sti(»>u's j)nhlicaii 
vel judicia c:vercc}'C)if, LIa . iv. ol. xxxviii. oo. Sallust, .lug. 
40.) AvJio were called Ql . ESlTOliES, or Quastores parri- 
cidii, Avhose authority hinted only till the trial Avas ov'er. 
Sometimes a <lictatoi’ Avas creatt'd f<)r h(»lding trials, Jjiv, ix. 
20. lint A. Lb t>(ld, it AAas determined, that the Pcfctor 
l-rbanits and Pcrei^r'ntus should contimu* to exercise their 
usual juristlictions; and that the four other pnetors should 
(luring their magistracy also remain in the city, and preside 
at puldic trials; one at trials concerning extortion (derepe- 
Itutdis) ; anothei*, concerning bribciy (dc (inihilu ) ; a third, 
concerning (‘rimes committed against the state (de unijcstute) ; 
and a fourth, about defrauding the public treasury {de 
pendntu). These AAcre called QlbESTlONES PERPIC- 
4’1-bE, f /r. Brut. 26., because they w^^re annually assigned 
( mandahantnr) to jjarticular prjotors, Avho alAA'ays conducted 
them for the AAdiole year (f/iii pcr/jcftfo e.vcrrcrent) , according 
to a certain hirm prescribed by Iuaa-; so that there aa'us no 
need, as formerly, of making a new' hiAA’, or of appointing 
extraordinary iiujuisitors to preside at them, aa'Iio shouUl 
resign their authority Avlien the trial w as ended. But still, 
when any thing unusual or atrocious happened, the people 
or senate judged about the matter tliemselves, or appointed 
iiupiisitors to preside at the trial; and then they were said 
e.vtra ordhicm (pKcrere: as in the case of Clodius, for A'iolating 
tlie sacred rites of the .Bond Deo, or Ciood (ioddess, Cic. 
yltt. i. 13, 14. !(>., and of Milo, for the murder of Clodius, 
Cic. ]n'(t 3Jil. ^c. 

L. Sulla increased the number of the yncc.'it tones pcrpettnjc, 
by adding those dc FALSO, vel de crimine ftdsiy concerning 
forgers of wills or other writs, coiners or makers of base 
money, &c. dc SICARIIS et VjiiN.BFIClS, about such as 
killed a person Avith weapons or poison; ct dc PARlllCIDJS, 
on Avhich account he created tAVo additional pnetors, A. U. 
£>7-; some say four. Julius Caesar increased the number 
of pr.'i'tors, first to ten, A. V.’JO’J, xlii. 51 ., then to 

fourteen, Id. xliii. 47., afterwairds to sixteen, Ib. 49. Tacit. 
.///iY. iii. 37 . Under the triumviri, there were 07 jinetors 
in one year, Dio. xhiii, 43. 53. Augustus reiluced the 

number 
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iiuniber to twelve, Dio says ten, xliii. 32.5 but afterwards 
made them sixteen, Pojnjjoit. de Orig. %Tnr. ii. 28. Accord- 
ing to Tacitus, there were no more than twelve at his death, 
^unaL i. 14. Under Tiberius, there were sometimes fifteen 
and sometimes sixteen, Dio. Iviii. 20. Claudius added two 
prfetors for the cognizance of trusts, {qui de fideicojnniissis jus 
dicerent.) The number then was eighteen; but afterwards 
it varied. 

Upon the decline of the empire, the ])rincipal functions of 
the praetors were confciTcd on the and 

other magistrates instituted by the emperors. The pra?tors 
of course 'sunk in their importance; under Valentinian their 
number was reduced to three; and this magistracy having 
become an empty name (ittaue nomeu')^ lloeth. de Consol. 
Philos, iii. 4., was at last entirely suppressed, as it is thought, 
under Justinian. 


III. CENSORS. 

T WO magistrates were fu*st created, A. U. 312, for taking 
an account of the number of the people, and the value 
of their fortunes (censui agendo) ; u’hence they were called 
CENSOR.es, X-A’. et Fe.sf. (ChiNsoa, ad cajas rensionern, id 
esfy arhifriuin, censerefar jiopnlns, Varr. L. U. iv. 14.) As the 
consuls being engaged in wars abroatl or comn\otions at 
home, had not leisure for that business, {non ronstf/ibas opera: 
eraty sc. pretiuin, i. e. iis non vacabat id negotinni agere ;) 
the had been intermitted for 1/ years, XA. iii. 22. iv. 8. 

The censors at first continued in office for five years. Ibid. 
But afterwards, lest they should abuse their authority, a law 
was passed by Maiuercus /Emilius the dictator, ordaining, that 
they should be (dected every five years ; hut that their power 
should continue only a year and a half, {E:v qainquennali an- 
naa ar xemestris eensara facta c.s7,) Eiv. iv. 24. i.x. 33. 

The censors had all the ensigns of the consuls, except the 
lictors. 

The censors were usually chosen from the most rcspectabh' 
jiersons of consular dignity; at first only from among the 
patricians, but afterwards likewise from the plebeians. The 
first plebeian censor was C. Marcius Rutilus, A. L^. 404, who 
also had been the first plebeian dictator, TAv. vii. 22. After- 
wards a law was made, that one of the censors should alwaj s 
be a plebeian. Sometimes lutth censfu’s Avere plebeians, IJv. 
Kpit. .'iO. ; and sometimes those were created censors wht) 
hud neither been consuls nor jinetors, lAv. xxvii. (>. 11.; but 
not -so after the second Puiiic war. 

I 3 
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The last censors, namely Paulus ami Plancns, timler An- 
."ustus, are said to have been private persons (PRIVATI), 
Dio. liv. 2.; not that* they luul never borne any public office 
before, but to distiiiipiish them from the Emperor; all besides 
him being called by that name, /?■//. ii. IH). Suet. 'Tacit, ct 
Tlin. passiut. 

The poAver of the censors at first Avas small; but after- 
AA’ards it became A'ery great. All the ordt'rs of the state a\ ere 
subject to them, {ceunorihus suhjcctiy Ei\’. Ia'. 21.) Hence the 
censorshi]) is called h}* I’lutarch, the summit of all prefer- 
ments [omuiuni houoriott apc.c, a'oI fasfip;intn.,) in Cat. Maj., 
and by Cicero niugistra pudoris ct ruodcstitv, in Pis. 4. The 
title of Censor aa”is esteemed more honouralde than that of 
Consul; as appears from ancient coins ami statues : and it AA'as 
reckoned the chief ornament of nobility to be sprung from a 
<-ensori:ui famih', T'akr. A’iii. 13. Tacit. .Inn. iii. 28. 

.///.a 7. hi. 9. 

The office of the censors A\ as chiefly to estimate the fortunes, 
and to inspect the morals of the citizens, Civ. <lc Acgg-. iii. 3. 

The censors performed the ccasus in th(‘ Catiijuis Jfartius. 
Seated in Iheir eurule chairs, and attended Ijy their clerks 
and other officers, they ordered the citizens, diA'ided into 
their classes and centuries, and also into their tribes, Dir. 
xxix. 37 ., to be called (cifari) l)efore them by a herald, and 
to give an account of their fortunes, family, ^vc. according 
to the institution of Seia ius Tullius. {See p. 73.) At the 
same time thej' rcAiewed tlu' sc'uate ami e(|uestrian order, 
supplied the A'acant ])l;u‘es in both, and iiinicted various 
marks of disgrace {antas iaureJua/f) oj) t]ios(' Avho desei’ved 
it. A senator they excluded from the senate-liouse {seuatu 
'j))Ofch(nit A"el ejic'chnut')^ (see ]>. (i.) an ei'/z/c.v they deprived of 
his public horse {cquum adinichaiti), (sei' j). 20.) and any other 
citizen they rcmoA'cd from a mon* honourable to a less ho- 
nourable tribe [trUuf movchnut') ; or deprived him of all the 
privileges of a lloman citizen, except lilierty, {tcrarbnu faci- 
chauf, IAa’. Qui per hdc non c;;sct in <dho cent aria: siuc, .scd, 
ad hoc cssrt cicis tanitun, at jrro capiic suo trihuti nomine 
icYZi jtenderef, Ascon. in Cic.) or, as it is otherAvisc expressed, 
in tabu las Vecritum, a'cI inter ia:rilas referehant, c. Jure, 
snfiraifii prh:aba'nf. Cell. xvi. 13. St rab. v. p. 220. Hence 
( '(crite cerd digni, Avorthless persciiis, Iloral. Kj>. i. 0. 63. But 
tins last phrase does not often occur. Cicero and Eivy almost 
sdAvays use Jl^Zrarhun farere; in And infer tcrarios referre. 
'Phis mark of disgrace was also infiicted on a senator cn* an eapics, 
and Avas then alAA'ays added to the mark of disgrace peculiar to 
their order; thus, Censores 3Iamereum, qui fuerat dictator, 
t ribu uiavcru nt ,octa plicatfxjnc censu (i.c. Jiaving made the valu- 
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ation of his estate eii^ht times more than it on^^ht, that thus 
]io mii»-lit be obliged to pay eight times more tribute,) tcrarhmi 
Jecerimty Liv. iv. Omnesqnos senatu, moDcruni, guibtisque 
equoH adcDicrmit, (erarias feceniul, et trilm.m.overiintj-sXii. 10. 
'I'he censors thcmsclv(;s did not sometimes agree about their 
powers in this respect; Chuidius negabat, lationent 

injxsHu popuU ceiiyorcrn vuiquam homini adi mere, posse. JVeqne 
nilin si frihu moeere jutssef, quod sU ni/iil (tliud quam inutare 
juhere Irihumy ideo omnihus v. cifxxx. iriltuhus euiovere jios^e: 

' idesf, vivitalem liherftitemquc eripercy non uhicensealur /oiire, 
sed rrns'U exr/udrre. liter, infer ijtsosdisceptufu, &c. Liv. xlv. 1 5. 

The censors coidd inflict these marks of tlisgrace upon, 
what .’videuce, and for wivat cause they judged proper; but, 
when tlicy ex[)elled from the senate, tliey commonly annexed, 
a reason to thc'ir censure, J^iv. xxxix, 42., nfluch was called 
SUBSClUP'riO CENSOUTA, tVr. pro auenf. 41^,44. Some- 
times an appeal was made from tludr scmtence to the people, 
l*littarch. in 'I'. Q. J'ftDnin. 

'^riic censf)rs not oidy coviUl hiutlcr one another from inflict- 
ing any censure, {ut after de senafu nioveri I'elit, after retinent ; 
nf alter in ecrarios referri., ant trihu nioveri Jn beat., after vefet^ 
Cic. ibid. 'Fres ejerti de senatn ; ret innit qunsdam Fepidus a 
cofteptd prtvterifos, Eiv. xi. .'51.) but the3>^1night even stigmatize- 
one another, Ur. xxix. ‘47 . 

The citizen;', in the ecdonies and free towns were there en- 
rolled l)y their own censors, according to tlie form prescribed 
by the Roman censors {e.r formnld, ab llomanis rensoribus 
data), and an account of them was transmitted to Rome, Uv. 
xxix. l.'j. So that the senate might see at one view the wealth 
and condition of the whole empire, ibid. I*/- 

When the censors took an estimate of the fortunes of the 
citizens, they ■were saiil, eensnm ai^ere vcl habere; CKXsiiRK 
popufi iCiritatcs,sob(des. faniiiias,peen>tiasqne, Cic. Eegg. iii.,'}. 
lleferre in eensnm, Eiv. xxxix. 44. Flor. i. (>., or censui asrri- 
here, 'Tacit. Annal. xiii. .5! . The citizens, when they gave 
in to tlie censors an estimate of their fortunes, &c. M’cre 
said, VA‘.Ki>v.K\-modnm. ap,ri, maneipia, pernnius, &c. sc. .ve- 
enndtnn vel quod ad, (iic. Place. 112. s. 80. Vrofitcri ; in rensiint 
deferre vel dedicare. Id. Arch. 4. Senec. Ej). 0;5. annas deferre 
vel censeri: thus, CL. annos, {i. e. l.'iO taairs old) census est 
Claudii ('tcsaris censurd F. I'ul/onius Jtononiensis ; idque col- 
tatis censibus quos ante detu/eraf, verum tijijiarui't, Pliu. vii.49. 
s. 50. Sometimes also c^’>/.s'c?v'; thus, Frivdia censei'e to give 
in an estimate of one’s fanns, C/c. Jdac. 32. Ur. xlv. 15. 
Frtcdia censui censendo, sc. apta ; i. e. <iuornm census censeri, 
pretinm a'stimariordiiiiset t ribnticausd potest: fanns, of '\vhich 
one is the just projn’ietor, ibid. Jlenca' censeri, to be valued 
or esteemed, to be held in estimation ; Cic. Arch. (i. I'nL Maa:^ 
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V. 3. ext. 3. Ovitl. Am. ii. 15. 2. Senec. ICp. 76. Plhi. Pan. 
15. De guo cetiseris, amams, from whom or on whose account 
you arc valued, Ovid. Pont. ii. 5. 73. Prhmtus ilHs CEiNSUS 
erat hre,r'is their private fortune was small, Horat. Od. ii. 15. 
13., exignnSf Ep. i. 1. 43., tenuis., Id. 7* 76. Piquestris, v. -/er, 
the fortune of an Piques; CCCC. ndllia nummuni^ 400,000 
sesterces, Plin. of a senator. Suet. Pesp. 

17* Homo sine eensu, Cic. Flacc. .'j2. Plx eensu iributa con- 
ferred Id. Verr. ii. 6.3. Cuttus major eensu, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 
323. Uat eensus honores, Ovid. , Amor. iii.8..^)6. Census partus 
2)er v}(lnera, a fortune procured in Avar, Und. 0. Demittere cen- 
sum. in viscera, i. e. bona otdigurire,U> eat up, /(f/.3/c/. viu.846. 
Jdnnani census popnii, the treasurj', Lucan, iii. 157- JSreves 
cxfertdere census,to \\\‘i.\\\v a small fortune i?o fur, J/r/r^/a/.xii.6. 

The censors diA'ided the citizens into classes and centuries, 
according to their foi'tunes, 'riiey added new tribes to the 
old, when it Avas necessary, Liv. x. 9. Pipit. 19. They let the 
ivublic lands and taxes, (see p. 00.) and the regulations Avhich 
they prescribed to the farmers-general {maneijnbus v. publi- 
ra7iis) Avere called Xeg ev vel Tabu lev Censoriee, Cic. Ver. iii. 6. 
in Hull. i. 2. Polyh. A'i. 15. 

The cens(}rs agreed Avith undertakers about building and 
repairing the public "AA’^orks, such as tonplcs, ])orticoes, &c. 
(opera jntblica evdificanda e.t 7’e/icienda Rl^lDEAlUrORlBUS 
locahant ) ; Avhich they examined when finished, (probtti’erunt, 
i. e. recte et ex ordine facta esse jn'onu/iciaverunf ) ; and caused 
to be kept in good repair, {sarta tecta exigebant , sc. ef.) Liv'^. 
JA'. 22. xl. 51. xlii. 3. xIa’. 15. The expenses alloAved by the 
public for executing these Avorks, Avere called IJj.tkotuiuuta, 
xxxix. 44. xliii. 16. Senec. licnef. Ia'. 1. Hence 
Uftrotributa locare, to let them, or to promise a certain sum 
for executing them ; conduce'.re, to undertake them, ibid. 

I’he censors had the charge of paA'ing the streets, and 
making the public roads, l)ridges, acpieducts, Ike. Z/tV.ix.29. 
43. xli. 27 . They likewise inacle contracts about fui*nishing 
the public sacrifices, Plutai'ch.in Cut., and horses for the use 
of the curule magistrates, IJv, xxiv. 18. P'est. in Voc. !Equi 
CuRt;i.Ks : also aboAit feeding the geese Avhich AA’cre kept in the 
Capitol, in commemoration of their haA'ing prcserA’ed it, Avheu 
the dogs had failed to giA'c the alami, Cic. pro Hose. yJni. 20. 
Plin. X. 22. s. 26. xxix.4. s. 14. 

3’hcy took care that priA'ate persons should not occupy Avhat 
belonged to the public, Lh'. iv. 8. And if any one refused to 
ob('y their sentence, they could fine him, and distrain his 
effects till he made payment, lAv. xliii. 16. 

Ibc imposing of tuxes is often ascribed to the censors; 
but this Avas done by a decree of the senate and the order of 
the people; AvithoAit AAdiich the censors hud not even the right 
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of laying out the public nioucj^, nor of letting the public 
lancls^ lAv. xxvii. 11. xl. 46. xli. 27. xliv. 16. Poli/h. vi. 10. 
Hence the senate sometimes cancelled their leases {locationes 
inducebant) ,) when they disapproved of them. Id. xxxix. 44. 
For the senate had the chief direction in all these matters, ibid. 

The censor had no right to propose laws, or to lay any 
thing before the senate or people, unless by means of the 
consml or prsetor, or a tribune of the commons, Plin. Hist. 
JVat. XXXV. 17- Liv. loc. cit. 

The power of the censors did not extend to public crimes, 
or to such tilings as came under the cognizance of the civil 
magistrate, and were jnmishable by law ; but only to matters 
of a private nature, and of less impoi’tance ; as, if one did 
not cultivate his ground properly, Gell. iv. 12., if an eqncs did 
not take proper care of his horse, which was called Inxijbia 
or ImpoHtiu, ibid., if one lived too long unmarried, (the fine 
for which was culled jes uxorium, Pestus,) or contracted 
debt without cause, &c. Paler. ISIax. ii. 9. ; and particularly, 
if any one had not behaved with sufficient bravery in war, 
IJt'. xxiv. 18., or was of dissolute morals, i'ic. Cluent. 47. ; 
above all, if a person had I'iolated his oath, lAv. ibid, et Civ. 
Off', iii. 31. Gell. vii. 18. 

7'hc accused were usually permitted to make their defence- 
(eaasavi dicere)., Liv. loc. cit. 

The sentence of the censoi’s (ANIMADVh^RSlO CFN- 
SOKIA. vel judicium reu.soris), only affected the nmk and 
character of persons. It u'as therefore properly called 
IGNOMINIA, {qu'od in nomine tauthm, i. e. dignitate versa, - 
baturj) and in later times had no other effect, than of put- 
ting a man to the hlush, {nihil fere damnato ajff'erebat qirceter 
ruburem, Cic.) 

It was not fixed and unrilterable, as the decision of a court 
of a law, {non pro re Judicata hahebaturf) but might be either 
taken off by the next censors, or rendered ineffectual by the 
verdict of a jury, or by the suffrages of the Roman people. 
Thus we find C. (beta, Avho had been extruded the senate by 
the censors, A. U, 639, the A ery next lustrum himself made 
censoi-, Cic. pro Cluent. 42. See p. 6. Sometimes the senate 
addeil force to the feeble sentence of tlic censors (inert i censo- 
ricc nota:,) by their decree, which imposed an additional 
punishment, lAv. xxiv. 18. 

The office of censor w'as once exercised by a dictator, JAr. 
xxiii. 22, 23. After Sylla, the election of censors "was inter- 
mitted for about 17 years, Ascon. in Cic. 

When the censors acted improperly, they might be brought 
to a trial ; as they sometimes Averc by a tribune of the com- 
mons, Liv. xxiv. 43. xliii. l.">, 16. Nay, we find a tribune 

onleriuy: 
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ordering a censor to be seized and led to pi'ison, Id. ix. 34., 
and even to be tlirown from the Tarpeian rock. Id. Ijpit. 59. 
[*lin. vii. 44. s. 45. ; but both were prevented by their col- 
]oa,£>rnes, Plm. ibid. 43. s. 45. 

'j’wo things were peculiar to the censors. — « 1. No one 
could be elected a second time to that office, according to 
the law of C. Martius Rutilus, who refused a second censor- 
sliip Avhen conferred on him, hence sirnamed CENSORINl'S, 
Paler. Max. iv. 1. — 2. If one of the censors died, another 
was not sxtbstituted in his room ; but his surviving colleague 
was obliged to resign bis office, IJv. xxiv. 43. xxvii. 6. 
Vlatareh. Q, Itom. 50. 

The death of a censor was esteemed ominous, because it 
had happened that a censor died, and another was chtxsen in 
his place, in that (astram in which Rome Avas taken by the 
(jiauls, IJv. \. 31. vi. 27 . 

The censors entered on their office immediatelj' after their 
election. It aa'us cust(*niary for them, Axhen the ctanitia Averc 
over, to sit doAA'ii on their curvih* erhairs in the C'ampus IVIar- 
tixis before the temple of JNbvrs, J.h\ xl. 4,5. Before they 
began to execute their office, t hej' saa oiu' that they Avould do 
nothing tlirough favour or hatn'd, but that they AA'ould act 
xxprightly; and avIicm they resigned their office, they SAA'ore 
that they had done so. 4’hen going up to the treasury (m 
irrariani afteeadeaies), they left a list of those. Avhom they had 
made rerarii, IJv. xxix. 37, 

A record of the prf‘cccdings of the censoi's ijaeiaoria pahlica 
rrreasioiiis^ lahalis pabltris imjiressa) Avas kc|)t in the temple 
of the N5'mphs, Cir. pro Mil. 27., and is also said to haA'C 
been preserved Avith great care bx" their desct'iulants, Dioays. 

i. 71 . • 

One of the censors, to aa’Iioui it fell by lot, T'arr. Pat. />. 
V. 9., after the censas Avas finished, olVered a solemn sacrifice 
{lasfrinti rondidit) in the Canijms JMartiiis. See p. JO. 

The jjoAver of the censors continued unimpaired to the. 
Iribuncship of Clodius, A. l^. t)95, aa'Iio got a Iuav jxassed, 
ordering that no senahir should b<‘ degraded by the censors, 
unless lie had been formally accused and cojidemncd by both 
censors, /Jio. xxxA'iii. 13. ; but this Iuaa' Avas abrogated, and 
the poAA'crs of the censoi’ship restored sfum after by Q. Metel- 
Ills Scipio, A. IJ. JO'2. Jseun.ia Cie. IJio. x\. OJ. 

Ihulcr the emjxerors the olbce of censor AA'as abolished ; 
but the chief parts of it Avere exercised by the emperors 
thcmsclAa s, or bj' other magistrates. 

Julius ( icsar made a revicAA'^ of the pc'oplc {receuftion jwjntli. 
rg/V) afler a ucaa' manner, in the scA'cral strc'cts, by means of 
the proprietors of the houses {vivaliat jx-'r domino.s in.satara)a) ., 

Suet. 
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Suot. .Tul. 41. ; but this was not a review of the whole Roman 
people^ but only of tbc poorer sort, who received a monthly 
j^rutuity of corn from the public, ihhl.^ which used to be gi ven 
them in former times, first at a low price, Ji/iv. ii. «14., and 
afterwards, by the law of Clodius, for nought, Cic. 2 >ro Sexf. 
25. Jiaco'n. in Cic. 

Julius C'jesar was appointed by the senate to inspect the 
morals of the citizens for three years, Dio. xliii. 14., under, 
the title of ni.hiFECTlJS MORUM vcl morihus. Suet, 
•lul. 7f>* f'ie*. Fam. ix. 15., afterwards for life, under the title 
of censor, Dio. xliv. 5. A power similar to this seems to 
have l)cen conferred on Fompey in his third consulship, 
(corrigi’ndis inorilnts delect^is,) Tacit. Ann. ii. 28. 

Augustus thrice made a reAuew of the people; the first and 
last time with a colleague, and the second time alone. Suet. 

27. 

H e was invested by the senate AA'ith the same censorial! power 
as .lulius (hesar, repeatedly for five years, according to Dion 
( assius, liii. 17- hiv. ii. 10. dO., according to Suetonius for 
lift;, (revepil et morjirn le^umtpie reqimen jicrpeftnanj) Suet, 
Aug. 27 . xmder the title Of MAdiSTER MORLfM, Fast. 
Cons. Hence Horace, Fpist. ii. 1. 

(7i)n tot s?fsfineas, ar Itinta negotia solus, 

Jtes If alas ana is f uteris, moribus orncs, 

Jytgibus catendes, (ke. 

Augustus, however, iledined the title of censor. Suet. 27-, 
although he is so called by Macrobius, jS'at. ii. 4. ; and Ovid 
says of him, sie agifur ( knsiiu a, &.c. Fast. vi. G47. Some of 
the succi'cding empei'ors assumed tliis title, particularly those 
of the Flavian family, Imt most of them i-ejectcd it, as Trajan, 
J*lin. 1*aueg. 45., rd'ter whom Ave rarely find it mentioned, 
Dio. liii. 18. 

Tiliei'ius thought the censfirship unfit for his time (non id, 
tnnjnis eensura). Tacit. Ann. ii. d3. It w as therefore inter- 
mittx'd during his government ; as it Avas likewise during 
that of his successor. 

A revicAA" of the ])eople Avas made by Claudius and E. Vi- 
tellius, the father of .the emperor A. Vitellius, A. H. 8(X). 
Suet. Claud. l(i. Til. 2., by Vespasian and Titus, A. U. 827. 
Suet. Tkesj}. 8. YVY. (>.; but nev'er after. Censorinus cfc OV 
18. says, that this review' AX'as made only scA’cnty-fiA'c times 
during Got), or rather G3() years, from its first insti(uti(ui 
under Seiwius to the time of Vespasian; after Avhich it Avas 
totally discontinued, ihid. 

Deeius endeavoured to restore the censorship in tlic person 
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of Valerian, but witliout effect. The corrupt morals of 
Rome at that period could not bear such a magistrate. Trebell, 
PolUo in Paler. 

IV. TRIBUNES OF THE PEOPLE. 

•^HE plebeians being oppressed by the patricians on account 
of debt, Liv. ii. 23, &c. at the instigation of one Sicinius, 
made a secession to a mountain, afterwards called 3Ions Sacer, 
three miles from Rome, A. U. 260, ibid. 32. ; nor could they 
be prevailed on to retvirn, till they obtained from the patri- 
cians a remission of debts for those u’ho were insolvent, and 
liberty to such as had been given up to serv^e their creditors ; 
and likewise that the plebeians shoidd have proper magistrates 
of their own to protect their rights, wliose persons should be 
sacred anti inviolable (sacrosatic/i). Liv. iii. 33. .b.5. Dionys. 
vi. 89. They were called TRIBI 'NES, according to Varrt), 
fie Ling. Lat.l. 'w. 14., because they were at first created from 
the tribunes of the soldiers. 

Two tribunes were at first created, Cic. pro Corn. 1. at the 
assembly by ctirUc, wlio, according to Livy, created three 
colleagues to themselves, ii. 33. In the year 283, they wert: 
first elected at the Cornitia T'ribufa, r. i)8., and A. Li. 297, 
ten tribunes A\'crc created, Liv. iii. 30., tu’o out of each class, 
which number continued ever after. 

No patrician could be made tribune, unless first adopted 
into a plebeian family, as was the case with Clodius the 
enemy of Cicero, pro JJoni. 16. iSnet. .fill. 20. At one time, 
however, we find two patricians of consular dignity elected 
tribunes, JAv. iii. 6o. And no one could be made tribunc 
or plebeian a^dile, whose fatlicr had borne a curule office, 
and was alive, Liv. xxx. 19., nor whose father was a captive, 
xxviii. 21. 

The tribunes were at first chosen indiscriminately from 
among the plebeians ; but it was ordained by the Alinian law, 
some think A. U. 623, that no one should be made tribune 
who was not a senator. GeU. xiv. 8. Snet. Ang. 10. And \vc 
read, that when there u’crc no senatorian caiidi<hites, on ac- 
count of the powers of that office being diminished, Augustus 
chose them from the Lfjnite.s, Suet. Aug. 40. Dio. liv. 26. 30. 
But others think, that the Atinian law only ordained, that 
those who were made tribunes sboidd of course be senators, 
and did not jirescribe any restriction concerning their elec- 
tion. See Manntius de Legg. It is certain, however, that 
under the emperors, no one but a senator had a right to stand 
candidate for the tribuneship (jus tribnnalus petendi) ^ Plin. 
Ep. ii, 9. 
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One of the tribunes chosen by lot, presided at the. comitia 
for electing tribunes, Liv. ili. 04., which charge was called 
sors coiaitioriirn, ibid. After the abdication of the decemviri, 
when there were no tribunes, the Pontifex Maximus presided 
at their election, c. 54. If the assembly was broken off ( si 
comitia diremptu cssent), before the ten tribunes were elected, 
those w'ho were created might choose ( <;oo 2 )tare ) colleagues for 
themselves to complete the number, c. 65. But a law was 
immediately passed by one Trebonius to prevent this for the 
future, which enacted, ‘‘ Tliat he who presided should continue 
the comitia, and recal the tribes to give their votes, till ten 
were elected,” ibid. 

The tribunes always entered on their office the 10th of 
l>ecembcr ( ante diem quartum Idas Decembris,) because the 
lirst tribunes were elected on that day, lAv. xxxix, 52. Dionys. 
vi. 89. In the time of Cicero, however, Asconius says, it 
■was on the 5th (noins Decembris) , in prooem. Verr. 10. But 
this seems not to have been so ; for Cicero himself on that 
day calls Cato tribnnus desiynafns, pro Sext. 28. 

'J^he tribunes wc»re no fog^a pretexta, nor had they any ex- 
ternal mark of digjiit)', except a kind of beadle called viator, 
who went before them. It is thought they u’cre not allowed 
to use a carriage, Cic. Phil. ii. 24. Plat. Queest. Rom. 81. 
When they administered justi(.‘<‘, they hud no tribunal, but 
sat on siibsetlia or bcnelies, yJscon. in Cic. They liad, how- 
ever, on all occasions, a right of precedency ; and every body 
was obliged to rise in their presence, Plin. Rp. i. 23. 

The poAver of the tribunes at lirst was very limited. It 
consisted in hindering, not in acting, Dionys. vii. YJ ., and was 
expressed by the word VKTO, 1 forbid it. They liad only 
tlie right of seizing, but not of summoning, (prehensionem 
sed non vocationem habebant,) Clell. xiii. 12. Their office Avas 
only to assist the plebeians against the patricians and magis- 
trates, (Auxilii, non jxerue jus datum Uli potestati,) LiA'. ii. 
35. vi. 37 . Hence they Avere said esse privati, sine imperio, 
sine magistratu, ii. 56., not being dignified Avith the name of 
magistrates, Plutarch, in Coriol. et Qumst. Rum. 81., as they 
Avere afterwards, lAv. iA^ 2. Sail. Jug. 37. They Avere not 
even alloAved to enter the senate. See p. Ki. 

But in process of time they increased their influence to such 
a degree, that under pretext of defending the rights of the 
people, they did almost Avhatevcr they pleased. They hindered 
the collection of tribute, lAv. v. 12., the enlisting of soldiers, 
iv. J ., and the creation of magistrates, AV'hich they did at one 
time for fiA'e years, lAv. A’i. 35. They could put a negative 
( intercedere) upon all the tleci’ccs of the senate and ordiiiances 
of the-iJcople, Cic. pro MiL 6, xlv, 21. PolybyCu 14., 
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jind a ship^le tribune by his VETO, could stop the procoedings 
of all the other magistrates, which Cfcsar calls extremum jus 
trihunorum, de Bell. Civ. i. 4. Liv. ii. 44. iv. 6. 48. vi. 
Such Avas the force of this word, that whoever did not obey 
it, whether magistrate or private person, Avas immediately 
ordered to be led to prison by a vitdor, or a day Avas appointed 
for his trial before tlie people, as a vdolator of the sacred 
poAAa'r of the tribunes, the exercise of Avliich it aa'^us a crime 
to restrain (m ordinem cofrere) , l*lin. Ep. i. 23. J^iv. xxv. 3, 4. 
Plutarch, in Mario. They first began with bringing the chief 
of the patricians to their trial before the Comitia P'rihuta ; as 
they ditl Coriolanus, JJioni/s. vii. 6.o. 

If any one hurt a tribune in Avord or deed, he Avas held 
accursed (sneer), and his goods AA'ere confiscated, Liv. iii. 55. 
JJionys. vi. 89. viii. \J. Ihider the sanction of this hiAV, 
they carried their poAver to an extravagant height. They 
claimed a right to prcA'cnt consuls from setting out to their 
provinces, Plutarch, in Crass. JJio. xxxix. 39., and CA'cn to 
pull victorious generals from their triumphal chariot, Cic. jn'tt 
Cwl. 14. They stopped the course of justice by putting oil* 
trials. Lie. iii. 25. Cic. Phil. ii. 2. in I'atin. 11., and hinder- 
ing the execution of a sentence, Cic. de Prov. Cons. 8. Lie, 
xxXA'iii. (it). 7’jiey sometimes ortlered the military tribunes, 
and CA'cn the consuls themseh'es to jirison, Liv. iv. 26. v. 9. 
J-Cyif. 48. .Ifi. Cic. in I’atin. 9, U). J)io. x.xxvii. 50. (as the 
JUjjhori at Jjacedtemon did their kings, \cjj. in Puns. 3., AAdiom 
the tribunes at Rome resembled, Cic. de Lcyy. iii. 7* 0.) 
Hence it Avas said. Datum snh jugum tribunituc potestatis con- 
sulatum fuisse, Eiv. iv. 26. 

The tribunes usually did not give their negative to a Iuaa’, 
till leave had been granted to speak for aiul against it, Liv, 
xlv. 21. 

The only effectual method of resisting the poAver of the 
tribunes Avas to procure one or more of tlxeir number (c col- 
legia trilmnorum) , to put a negative on the proceedings of the 
rest, Liv. ii. 41. w. 48. vi. 3.5. ; but those, Avho did so, might 
afterwards be brought to a trial before the people by their 
colleagues, Liv. v. 29. 

Sometimes a tidbune Avas prevailed on by entreaties or 
thi'eats, toAAdthdraw his negative (intcrcessione desistere) , or he 
demanded time to consider it, (noctem sibi ad deliberandum 
jmstulavit; se poster o die rnorutn riullam esse facturum) , Cic. 
prf) Sext. 34. Attic. iv. 2. Earn. viii. 8. ; orthe consuls Avere arm- 
ed with dictat(xi*ial power to oppose him, C<cs. de Jiell. Cit'. i. 
5. Cic. Phi/, ii. 21, 22. (see p. 21.) ; from the terror of Avhich, 
M. Antovxivis and Q. Cassius Eonginus, tidbunt's (xf the com- 
mons, together Avith Cuiio and Coelius, lied from the city to 
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Caesar Into Gaul, and afforded him a pretext for crossing the 
river Rubicon, which was the boundary of his province, 
and of leading his army to Rome, O'r. Phil. ii. 21. 22. Dio. 
xl. 13. Appian. CiviL ii. 448. Plutarch, in Cces. p. 7'^7* 
JLitcan. i. 2/3. 

We also find tlie senate exercising a right of limiting the 
power of the tribunes, which was called CIRCUMSCRIP- 
TIO, Cic. Alt. vii. {). pro 3Iil. 33. Cccs. de Hell. iliv. i. 32., 
and of removing them from their office, ( a rcpuhlicd removendi, 
i. e. curia et foro interdicendi) ,CiBB. Ac Bell. Civ. iii. 21. .Suet. 
Jul. !()., as they did likewise other magistrates, ibid. Cic. 
Phil. xiii. 9. On one occasion the senate even sent a tribune 
to prison, Dio. xl. 45. ; but this happened at a time when all 
order ■was violatetl, ibid. 46. 

The tribuneship was suspended when the decemviri were 
created, Div. iii. 32., but not w hen a dictator was appointed, 
vi. 38. 

The power of the tribunes was confijicd to the city, Diont/s. 
viii. 87., and a mile around it, ()H‘(juc enhn provocuiioncm esse 
longius ahurbe inille passnum) , Liv. iii. 20., unless when they 
were sent any wliere by the senate and peojde; and then they 
might, in any part of the empire, seize even a procojisul at 
the head of his army and bring him to Rome, (jure sacro- 
siincta: 2 >oicstutis,) Liv. xxix. 20. 

Tbe triliimcs u ere not alloAved to remain all night (pernoc- 
iare) in the country, nor to be above one whole day out of 
town, except during the I'critc lyatina:, Dionys. viii. 87. ; and 
their dooi's were open day and night that tliey might be 
always ready to receive the re(}uests and complaints of the 
wretched, Gell. iii. 2. xiii. 12. Macrob. Sat. i. 3. 

l‘he tribunes wen; addressed by the name, Tribuni. 
Those who implored their assistance (eos uppellabunt vel auxi.~ 
Hum imjdorabaut) , said, A vonis, Tribuni, rostubo, ut Mim 
ABxnoo sms. 4'he tribunes answered, Auxijlio erimus, 
vel NON EurMUs, JAv. iv. 2(i. xxviii. 45. 

When a law was to be passed, or a decree of the senate to 
be made, after the tribunes hacl consulted together (cum in 
consilium secessissent ,) one of their number declared, (e.v .sad 
coLlegarnmqne sententid v el^>ro collegio pronuuviuvit) , Si? jn- 
'J'KRCEDERE, Vcl NON 1 NTER CKIJ KR V, aut MORAM FA CERE COnn*- 
tiis, delectui^ h.c. Also, SK non passitros legem ferri vcl abro- 
gai'i ; relationem fieri de, ike. Prommeiant peacere, &e. 
'I'his was called DECRliTUM fribunorum, Liv. iii. 13. 8) alibi 
passim. Thus, 3Iedio decretojus au.vilii sui cxpedhoif, exert 
their riglit of intercession by a moderate decree, ibid. 

Sometimes the tribunes sat in judgment, and what they 
decreed was called their EDICTUM, or devretum^ Cic. Verr. 
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ii. 41. If any one differed from the rest, he likewise pro^ 
iiounced his decree; thus, Tih. Gracchus ita decrevit: Quo 

MINUS EX BONIS Ij. SciPlONIS QUOI> JUJJICATUM SIT, REDI- 
GATUR, SE NON INTERCEDERE PRACTORI. h. SciPIONEM 
NON PASSURUM INCARCERE ET IN V'INCUIAS ESSE MITTIOUB 

EUM SE JUBERE, Lit’, xxxviii. GO. 

The tribunes eaidy assumed the rip^ht of holding the comitia 
by tribes, and of making laws (PEEBISCITA), which bound 
the whole Roman people, Uv. iii. 10. 55. (See p. 91.) 
They also exercised the power of holding the senate, A. U, 
298. Tiionys^ x. 21. Cic. de iii. 10., of dismissing it 

when assembled by another, Apphiu. de lielL Civ, ii., and of 
making a motion, although the consuls were present, Cic, Phil. 
vii. X. jii'oScxt. 11. They likewise sometimes hindered the 
censors in the choice of the senate, Dio. xxxvii. 9. 

The tribunes often assembled the people merely to make 
harangues to them, (concioucm advocahauf, vcl populum ad 
concionem,) Cell. xii. 14. By the ICILIAN law it was forbid- 
den, under the severest penalties, to interrupt a tribune while 
sYieaking, Dionys. vii. 17. Cic. pco Sexf. 37., and no one was 
aWowed to SY^cak m the assembWes summoned by tbem with- 
out their Yiermission : Hence concamern darCy to grant leave 
to sjieak, Cic. Att.xv.'l., in concionem ascenderc, to mount the 
rostra, ibid., concionem habere, to make *a sjieech, or to hold an 
assembly for speaking ; and so, in ctnirunieni venire, Cic. pro 
Sext. 40., in concionem vocare, ^ in concione stare. Id. 
Acad. iv. 47. ; but to hold an assembly for voting about any 
thing, was, habere comitia, vel ACERE ca)n populo, Gell. 
xiii. 1.5. 

The tribunes limited the time of speaking even to the 
consuls themselves, Cic. pro Itabir. 2., and sometimes ivould 
not jjermit them to speak at all. (See p. 104.) They could 
bring any one before the assembly, ( ad concionem vel in con- 
done producere) , and force them to answer what questions 
were jnit to them, Cic. in Putin. 10. in Pis.(j,7 . J>ost red. in 
>Sen. G. Dio. xxxviii. IG. 

By these harangues the tribunes often inflamed the populace 
against the nobility, and Yirevailed on them to jiass the most 
pernicious laws. 

The laws which excited the greatest contentions, were aliout 
dividing the jniblic lands to the poorer citizens (LEGES 
AGRARLE), JJv. ii. 41. iv. 48. vi. 11. Cic. in about 

the distribution of corn at a low jirice, or for nought, ( Defies 
FRUMENTARIjE vel unnonuri^.) , Liv. Epit. lx. Ixxi. Cic. 
ad Hereon, i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Ascon. in Cic. — and about 
the dimunition of interest ( de lexHtndo firnore ) , and the abolition 
gf debts, either in whole or iu part, ( de novis tabulis ; — leges 

rOENEBKES,) 
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FOENEBRES,) Xw.vi.27.35. vii. 16.42. xxxv. 7- Paterc. 
ii. 23. (See p. 43.) 

But these popular laws were usually joined by the tribunes 
with others respec<bi‘^ the aggrandisement of themselves and 
their order. Lit), vi. 35. 39. ; and when the latter Avere granted, 
the former were often dropped, c. 42. At last, however, after 
great struggles, the tribunes laid open the way for plebeians 
to all the offices of the state. 

The government of Rome was now brought to its just 
eqtdlibriutn. There was no obstruction to merit, and the 
most deserving were promoted. Tlie republic was managed 
for several ages with tjuiet and moderation {placid^ modes- 
t^que). But when wealth and luxury were introduced, and 
avarice had seized all ranks, especially after the destruc“tion of 
Carthage, the more wealthy plebeians joined tlie patricians, 
and they in coi:^nction engrossed all the honours and emolu- 
ments of the state. The body of the people Avere oppressed; 
and the tribunes, either overavv^ed or gained, did not exert their 
influence to prevent it; or rather perhaps their interposition 
was disregarded, Sallust. .7/ig. 41. 

At last Tiberius and Cains Gracebus, t\\e graiulsoiAs of the 
great Scipio Africanus by bis ilaughter Cornelia, bravely aui- 
dertook to assei't the liberties of the people, and to check the . 
oppression of the nobility. But proceeding A\'itb too great 
ardour, and not being sufficiently supported by' tlie multitude, 
they fell a sacrifice to the rage of their enemies. Tiijorius, 
while tribune, aa^is slain in the Capitol, by the nobility, Avith 
his cousin Scipio Nasica, Pout if ex 3Iaximus, at their head; 
A. IT. 620., xljipiuu. de Hell. Civ. i. 15.^9. Cic. Cat. i. 1.; and 
Cains, a few years after, perished by means of the consul 
Opiinius, Avho slaughtered a great number of the plebeians, 
Sallust, t/u^. 16.42. TPhis Avas the first ci\'il blood shed at Rome, 
which afterAvards at dill’erent times deluged the state, Appian. 
z7j/VZ.i.349. / e^/.ii.3. From this period, Avhen arms and violence 
began to be used Avith impunity in the legislative assemblies, 
and laAvs enacted by' force to be held as valid, Ave date the 
commencement of tlie ruin of Roman liberty. 

The fate of the Gracchi discouraged others from espousing 
the cause of the people. In consecpience of which, the jiOAA er 
of the nobles was increased, and the Avretched plebeians Avere 
more oppressed than CA'cr, Sallust. •Jug. 31 . 

But in the Jugurthine Avar, AA'hen, by the infamous coitu]a- 
tion of the nobility, the republic had been basely bctraA Cil, 
the plebeians, animated by the bold ekxpvence of the tribune 
Meinmius, regained the ascendancy', T/z/z/. 40. 65.7:1. 84. The 
contest betwixt the tAvo orders was renewed; nut the people 
being misled and abused by their favouriXc;, the faitiiless and 
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ambitious Marius, Dio. fragment. xxxi\\04., the nobihty again 
prevailed under the conduct of Sylla. 

Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished the power of 
the tribunes, by enacting, That whoever had been tribune, 
should not afterwards enjoy any other magistracy; that there 
should be no appeal to the tribunes; that they should not be 
allowed to assemble the people an<l make harangues to them, 
nor to propose laws,” ijpit. 89. jijjpian. B. Civ. i. 413.; 
but should only retain the right of intercession, Coes, de 
Civ. i. 6. ijnjurioe faciendw potest atom adeniit, aiixilii ferendi 
reliquit ), which Cicero greatly approves, Cic. de Begg . iii. 9. 

But after the death of Sylla, the power of the tribunes was 
restored. In the consulship of Cotta, A. U. 679., they ob- 
tained the right of enjoying other offices, Ascon. in Cic., and 
in the consulship of Pompej'^ and Crassus, A. U. 683., all 
their former powers, SalL Cat. 38. Cic. in Verr. i. 15. de 
I^egg. iii. 11., a thing which Cccsar strenuously promoted, 
iSifet. Jill. b. 

The tribunes henceforth were employed by the leading men 
as the tools of their ambition. Backed by a hired mob {a con^ 
duefd plebe stipati), they determined every thing by force. 
They made and abrogated laws at pleasure, Cic. in Pis. 4. pro 
Sex't, 25. They disposed of the public lands and taxes as they 
tliought proper, and conferred provinces and commands on 
those who purchased them at the highest price, Cic. pro Sexi. 
6. 10. 2-1. 26. ^-c. pro Dom. 8. '19. The assemblies of the 
people were converted into scenes of violence and massacre; 
and the most daring always prev'^ailed, Cic. pro Sext. 35, 36, 
37, 38, &e. Dio. xxxix. , 8, &c. 

Julius Caesar, who had been the principal cause of these ex- 
cesses,, and had made the violation of the power of the tribunes 
a pretext for making war on his country (see p. 127.)5 having 
at last become master of the republic by force of arms, reduced 
that power, by which he hud been I'aiscd, to a mere name ; 
and deprived the tribunes of their office (poteslate privavit) 
at pleasure, iSuct. Jid. 79. Z>/o. xliv. 10. Veli.yi. 68. 

Augustus got the tribunifcian power to be conferred on him- 
self for life, by a decree of the senate, Dio. li. 19., the exercise 
of it by proper magistrates, as formerly, being inconsistent with 
an absolute monarchy, which that artful usvirper established, 
Snei. Aug. 27. Tacit. Ann. Vu. 56. This power gave him 
the right of holding the senate, Dio. liv. 3. (sec p. 12.) of as- 
scinbiing the people, and of being appealed to in all cases, 
Dio. li. 19. It also rendered his person sacred and inviohible; 
so that it became a capital crime [crimen M A J LS 1 A 1 IS) to 
injure him in word or deed, Dio. liii. 17*? which, under the suc- 
ceeding emperors, served as a pretext lor cutting oft numbers 
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of the first men in the state, and proved one of tlic chief sup- 
ports of tyrarmv, (ADJUMIiNTA REGNI,) Tacit. Annul. 
iii. 38. Snet. Tih. 58. G1 . A^er. 35. Hence this among other 
jjowers used to be conferred on the emperors in the beginning 
of their reign, or upon other solemn occasions; and then they 
were said to be Trilnmitid 2 *otestate donati, Capitol, in Al. 
Anton. — ^Vopisc. in 'I’acit. (see j>. 23.) Hence also the years 
of their goveniment u'ere called the years of their tribunitiau 
power, I)io.\\n. I/., which are found often marked on ancient 
coins; computed not from tlie 1st of January, nor from the 
10th of December (iv'. Id. Dec,), the day on which the trilmnes 
entered on their oliice; but from the day on which they as- 
sumed the empire. 

The tribunes, however, still continued to be electetl, al- 
though they retained only the sliadow of their former power 
(inaneni itmhrani ct sine honore nomen), Plin.Ep.i.23. Paneg. 
10. 95. I'acit. i. 77 * xiii. 28., and seem to have remained to 
the time of Constantine, who abolished this with other ancient 
olhccs. 


V. /EDILES. 

T H-E Ai^dHes were named from their care of the buildings 
(« enrd allium). 

The ylCdiles were either plebeian or curule. 

Two .EDIl.ES P1.EBE11 were first created, A. U. 260., 
in the Comitia Cnriatn, at the same time with the tribunes of 
the commons, to be as it were their assistants, and to deter- 
mine certain lesser causes, which the tribunes committed to 
them, Dioni/s. vi. 90. Tht'y were afterwards created, as the 
other inferior magistrates, at the Voniifiu Trihnta. 

'J\vo yEDlLES CURl/LliS u'crc created from the patri- 
cians, A. IJ. 387-, to perform certain public games, lAi'. vi. 42. 
'lliey were first chosen altca’nately from the patricians and 
plebeians, but afterwards promiscuously from both, Liv.y^S., 1 ., 
at the Comitia Trihnta, Gcll. vi. 9. 

The curule fediles w’ore the toga prcctcxta, had tlic right of 
images, and a more honourable place of giving their opinion 
in the senate, Cic. Very. v. 14. They usetl the sella, curulis 
when they administered justice, whence they had their name, 
ih. Whereas the plebeian a’diles sat on Ijenches, Ascon. in 
Cic.; but they were inviolable (SAC 1108 ANCTl) as the 
tribunes, I'estas, lAn. iii. 55. 

'riic office of the a'diles w^as to take care of the citj', Cic. dc 
Tegg. iii. 3., its public buildings, temples, theatres, l)aths, 
basil'kxc, porticoes, atpieeducts, common sewers, public roads, 

iv 2 &c, 
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Sic. especially wlien there wore no censors: also of private 
building's, lest they should become ruinous, and deform the 
city, or occasion danger to passengers. They likewise took 
care of provisions, markets, taverns, tkc. They inspected 
those things which were exi)osed to sale in the Forum; and if 
they u’crc not good, they caused them to be thrown into the 
Tiber, Plant. Ilud. ii. 3. 42. They broke unjust weights and 
measures, %Tuvennl. x. 101. They limited the expenses of 
funerals. Civ. Phil. vsi.'i . Ovid. Past. They restrained 
the avarice of usurers, JAv. x. 37. They lined or banished 
n'omen of b;id character, afUa" being condemned by the senate 
or people, 'Pacit. IAv.'s..‘,\\ . xxv. 2. 44iey took 

care that no new gods or religious ceremonies were introduced, 
Liv. iv. 30. They punished not oidy ])etulant actions, but 
e\'i‘ii words, (icU. x. (i. 

The .ediles took cognizance of those things, proposed edicts 
concerning them. Plant. Cupt. iv. 2. v. 43., an(l fined delin- 
<[uents. 

4die aaliles had neither tlie rlglit of summoning nor of 
seizing, unless by the order of th.e tril)unes; nor did they use 
lictors or viatorcs, but onU' ])\iblic slaves, Gvll. xiii. 12. They 
might even be sued at law {in jns I'ovari) by a private person, 
ihid. 13. 

Jt belonged to the jedilcs, parlicularly the cunde a^diles,to 
exhibit })ublic solemn games, />//•. xxi^■. 4.3. xxvii. 6., whicli 
Ihey sometimes did at a pi'odigious expense to pave the way 
for future preferments, Cic. Off ', ii. Hi. I'hey examined the 
plays which were to be brought on tlte stage, and rewarded or 
punished the a<'tors as they deserved, l*lani. 'Prin.'w.'l. 148. 
Cist. Ppil. 3. Snef. Ani^. l.j. 3diey were bound by oath to 
give the palm to the most deserving. Plant. yJmp/iit. Pral. 
72 . Agi'ippa, when a'diJe under Augustus, banished all jugglers 
( prastip’iatorvs) and astrologers, J)io. xlix. 43. 

It was peculiarly the office of the plebeian aaliles, to keep 
the decrees of the senate, and the ordinances of the ])eople, in 
the temple of Ceres, and afterwartls in tlie treasury, Pir. iii. Z>Zt. 

Julius Ca'sar added two otlier plebeian a'diles, called 
C.I'-jlll'j AEl'jS fft ( vt'vi'vjf to inspect tiu* public stores of corn 
and other provisions, Dio. xliii. ol . ./nsf. Digest, i. 2. ii. 32. 

The free towns also had their aalilos, ,/nv. \n. 179., where 
sometimes they were the oidy magistrates, as at Aipiniun, f '/c. 
Pam. xiii. 1 1 . 

The a diles seem to have continued, but with some variations, 
to the time of Constantine. 


VI. QILES- 
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VI. QU.ESTORS. 

T he QuffiStors were so called (a qiicerendo) , because they 
got in the public revenues, (jmhlicas pccunias con- 
qiiirebanf,) Varro de E. E. iv. 14. 

The institution of qiiaistors seems to have been neai'ly as 
ancient as the city itself. They were lirst appointed by the 
kings, according to Tacitus, Annal. xi. 22. And then by the 
consuls, to the year 307.^ when they began to be elected by the 
people, at the Coniitht, 'I'rihiita^ Cic. Fam. vi. 30, Others 
say, that two <]ua:*stors were created b}' the people from among 
the patiacians, soon after the expulsion ofTarquin, to take care 
of the treusuiy, accortling to a law passed by Viderius Popli- 
cola, Plutfirch. in Pojilir. J^tom/.s. v. 34. 

In tin; year 333, besides the two city qufestors, two others 
xvere created to attend the consuls in war (?it consiilihu.s ad 
tninistcria hvUi prevat'o vsHvnt') ; and from this time tlie 
fpuestors might be chosen indiftVrciitly from the plebeians and 
patricians, X/e. iv, 43. After all Italy was subdued, four more 
were added, A. U. 408., about the same time that the coining 
of silver was first inli*oduc:ed at Rome, lAv. l^ipit. x\'. Sylla 
increased their number to 20, {suppbmda seiuiini, mi jiidin»i 
tradiderut,) Tacit. Aim, xi. 22., and Julius (^esar to 40, Dion. 
xliii. 47- Under the emperors their number was uncertain 
and arbitrar) . 

Two <|iuestors cmly remained at Rome, and were called 
QLi.ESTORi:S URBANl; the rest, PROVIXCIAEES or 
.MlldTAlMLS. 

The principal charge of the city (jua^stors w'as tlie care of 
the treasury^, udiicli was kept in the temple of Saturn, Snvt, 
Claud, 24. Plat. Qua'st, Jtoni. 40. They received and ex- 
pended the public monej', and entered an account of their re- 
ceipts and disbursements, {in talmlas accepti et eapensi refere- 
Imnt,) Ascon. in Cic. They exacted the fines imposed by the 
public, IAi\ xxxviii. 00. Parit. Dnn. xiii. 28. I’he money 
thus raised was called ARCiENTUM MIJETATITIUM, 
lAv. XXX. 39. 

The (jufcstors kept the military standards in the treasury, 
(which were generally of silver, Plin. xxxiii. 3. s. 19. some- 
times of gold, for the Romans did not use colours {non t^elia 
ntehantnr) , and brought them out to the consuls -when going 
upon an expedition, JAv. iii. 09. iv. 22. vii. 23. They enter- 
tained foreign ambassadors, provided them with lodgings, and 
delivered to them the presents of the piddic, TmIo'. JMux. v. 1 . 
'Phey took care of the funeral of those ivlio were buried at the 
public expense, as Menenius Agrippa, Dionps. vi. /if i. 8ulpi- 
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ri//A Cir. TV/// iv.J- ' jurisdiction, 

Vi^pociiilly ntnonsr thi'iv clci hs^ ^ ///f. /// C’///. 

Canuiuitnh'r^ rctiivniug from iivii', bcfoi'c they could obtiun 
a triumph, ivorc obliged to swear before the (jii.estors, that they 
had M-ritteu to the senate a true account of tJic number of the 


enemy they had slain, and of the citi/ens that were missing, 
rider. 3fa.r. ii. 8. 


Tiie provinces of the qu<estors were annually distributed to 
them by lot, Cic. pro Jlur. 8. after tJie senate had deter- 
mined into ■what provinces quaestors should be sent. Whence 
SORS is often put for the office' or a]>pointmciit of a qurestor, 
Cic. Verr. i. 15. Ca:cU. 14. h'diti. ii. li)., as of other magis- 
trates, Id. Tlcrr. Act. i. 8. Plane. "IJ . Pir. xxxv. ()., and 


jmblic officers, Cic. Caf.iv.J., or for the condition of any one, 
.Horat . -Sat. i. 1. Pj/. i. 14. 11. -Siief. Aug. ID. Sometimes 
a cci’tain province "s^ as gi\ ('n to a particular qmestor by the 
senate or j)eople, Pir. xxx. 11.3. lint Pom])ey chose Cassius 
as his qiuestor, and Cjcsar clu)se Antony, of themselves {sine 
,voWc), Cic. Att. vi. 6. Cic. Phil.ii. 2D. 

The office of the provincial tjua'slors was to attend the con- 
suls or pr«?tors into their pro\ inces; to take care that 2 >roA i- 
sions and pay wei'e furnished to the army; to keep the money 
deposited by the soldiers {nurnmos ad signa dcj)ositos)^ Suet. 
Dom. S. Veget. ii. 20.; to exact the taxes Jind tribute of th(^ 
empire, Cic. in T'crr. i. 14.38.; to take care of the money and 
to sell the simils taken in war, Jyir. 25. xx\i. XJ. PUnit. 
liaceJt. i\'. D. V. l.o3. Poh/h. x. ID.; to return an account of 


everything to the treasury; and to exercise the jurisdiction 
assigned them by their governors, C7r. Dirin. in ilvcil. 17- 
JSuct. Pal. 7. When tlu; governor left the jirovince, tlie 
qua'stor usually supplied his place, Cic. ad T'ani. ii. 15. 18. 

There subsisted the closest connection between a proconsul 
or proj)ra'tor and his qiuestor (in jtarcntuin loco rjUfcstoribuH 
fiui.s cr«tnt), Cic. jiro Plane. 1 1 . l^ivinat. in Checil. ID. ad Fam. 
.xiii. 10. 26. Pliii. Ep. iv. 1.5. If a qujestor died, another was 
appointed bvthe governor in his room, called PROQlJyKSl'OR, 
Cic. in Verr. i. 15. 36. 


The j:)lace in the civmji where the qinestor's tent was, and 
Avhere he kejjt his stores, was called QlL'ES'rORIlTM, or 
Qutvstoriuni forum , Liv. x. 32. xli. 2.; so also the place in the 
province, vi herc he kejjt his accounts and transacted business, 
Cir. j>ro Plane. 41. 

^'he city qiuestor had neither lictors nor viatore.<f, because 
they had not the power of summoning or ajiprehcnding, Gcll. 
xiii. 12.; and might be jjrosccuted by a jirii ate person before 
the praetor, ihid. 13. Sfict. Pul. 23. 3'hey coidd, hoivi'ver, 
hold the Connlia; and it seems to have been a jnirt of their 

office 
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office in ancient times to prosecute those guilty of treason, 
and punish them when condemned, Dionys. viii. 77* XiV. ii, 
41. iii.24,25. 

The provincial quaestors were attended by lictors, at least in 
the absence of the praetor, Cic. pro Plane. 41 and by clerks, 
Cic. in Verr. iii. 7S. 

The ijufEstorship was the first step of preferment (primus 
gradus honoris), Cic. in Verr. i. 4., which gave one admission 
into the senate, Cic. (see p. 4.) wJien he was said adire ad, 
rempuhlica'in, Cic. or rcmpuhlicam capessere, Vel. ii. 94. It 
n^as, liowever, sometimes held by those -who had been consuls, 
Dionys. x. 23. Liv. iii. 25. 

Under the emperors the qua?storship underwent various 
changes. A distinction was introduced between the treasury 
of the public (yERARlUM) and the treasury of the prince 
(RISCUS), Suet. „^ug. 102. Tacit. Annal.\\.^. Plin. Pan. 
36. jO/o. liii. 16.; and different officers were appointed for the 
management of each. 

Augustus took from the quaestors the charge of the treasury, 
and ^ve it to the pivetors, or those who liad been praitors. 
Suet. Aug. 36. Tacit. Ann. xiii. 28. Dio. liii. 2.; but 
Claudius restored it to the qinestors. Suet. Claud. 24. After- 
wards pnefects of the treasury seem to have been appointed, 
Plin. PJjnst. iii. 4. Tacit. Annal, xiii. 28, 29. 

Those who had borne the quiestorship used to assemble the 
judges, called ceutuniviri, and preside at their courts; but 
Augustus appointed that this should be done by the Dkcem- 
\'i III litibus jndicandis. Suet. Aug. 36. The qufestors also 
chose the Judiccs, Dio. xxxix. 7* Augustus gave to the 
qiuestors the charge of the public records, which the lediles, 
and, as Dion Cassius says, the tribunes had formerly exercised, 
1. liv. 36. Rut this too was afterwards transferred to priefccts. 
Tacit, loc. cit. 

Augustus introduced a new kind of quaestors called QUiES- 
TORKS CANDID ATI, or candidati prmcipis vel Augusti, 
Suet. Aug. 56. Claud. 40., vel Ccesaris, Veil. ii. 124., who 
used to carry the messages of the emperor {lihellos, epistolas, 
et orationes) to the senate. Suet. Tit. 6. (Sec p. 23.) They 
were called candidati, because they sued for higher prefer- 
ments, which by the interest of the emperor they were sure 
to obtain; hence Petis tanquam Ccesaris candidatus, i. c. 
carelessly, Quinctilian. vi. 3. 62. 

Augustus ordained by an edict, that persons might enjoy 
the quaestorship, and of Ciiursc be admitted into the senate, at 
the age of twenty -two, Plin. Papist, x. 83,. 84. 

Under the emperors the quaestors exhibited shows of gla- 
diators, which they seem to have done at their own expense, as 

a requi- 
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u requisite for obtaining the office, Tacit. 22. Suet. 

4. 

Coiistautinc instituted a new kind of qufestors called 
QkLESTORES PAEATII, uffio were much the same with 
what we now call Chancellors, Zosim. v. Procop. de Bell. Pers. 


OTHER ORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


T HER]^' Avere A'arious other ordinary magistrates; as, 

TRIUMVIRI UAPrrALi:S, who judged concerning 
slaves and persons of the lowest rank, IHaiit. ^4.id. iii. 2. 2., 
and Avho also had the charge of the prison, JAv. xxxii. 2(i., and 
of the execution of condemned criminals. Sail. Cat. 55. 

TRIUMVIRI MONETALES, who had the charge of the 
mint, (f/fd aitro, ar^ento, a-ri, fiando, feriuudo prcEcrant, 
Avhich is often marked in letters, A. A. A. F. F.) liv. 26. 
According to the advice of Maecenas to Augustus, IMo. lii. 29., 
it a])pears that only Roman coins Avere permitted to circidate 
in the proA'inces, JMatth. xxii. 20. 

Nl'MMULARIl, \c\ jyccntixa' spcctatorcs, saymasters, {ad 
cpios utennni prohandi cansd drfcrehaxttnr, an prohi cssent, cn- 
jas axfri, axt salncrati, an ccqni ponderis, an bonce fusionis.) 

^J'RIUMVIRI NOCTURNI, vcl tresriri, Avho had the 
charge of jircA'cnting fires {incendiis ]>er xirhcin arcendis pree- 
eranf.) EIa". ix. 46., and AA’alked round the Avatehes in the 
night-time {cip^ilias cirenmihant) , attended hy eight lictors, 
T/aitt. Ainphit. i. 1. 3. 


QUATl’OR VIRI VIALI'^S, a cI riocuri {qni tnas enra- 
baxit)^ Avho had the charge of the streets and public roads. 

All these magistrates used to be created hy the people at 
the Contitia Triltxita. 

wScjme add to the 3fagistratns Ordinarii Alinores the CEN- 
I'UJMVIRI litihus Judicaxidis, (a'cI stlitibus pidicandis, for so 
it Avas anciently AATitten,) a body of men chosen out of every 
tribe (so that properly there Avere 105), for judging such 
causes as the prjctor committed to their decision ; and also the 
DECl'^MVJRI UtiJnis Jndicandis. But these AA'^ere generally 
not reckoned magistrates, hut only judges. 


NIAV ORDINARY MAGISTRATES UNDER THP: 

EMPERORS. 

A UGl'STUS instituted several new offices; as Cnratorcs 
ojxeruni pxthUcorwn, xnarnin, aquarian, alvei Tiheris, sc, 

repursandi 
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repuTgandi et hixioris fac^iendi, ft'wnenti pojnilo dwidiindl ; 
jjersons who had the charge of the public works, of the roads, 
of bringing water to the city, of cleansing and enlarging the 
channel of the Tiber, and of distributing corn to the people, 
iSiict. Aug. 37 . The chief of these offices were, 

I. The governor of the city, (PR/EFbXTUS IJRBI, vcl 
iirhiSf) whose power was very great, and generally continued 
for several years, Tacit. Aim. vi. 11. 

A praefect of tlic city used likewise formerly to be chosen 
occasionally (in tcmjms dcligebatur) ^ in the absence of the 
kings, anti afterwards of the consuls. He was not chosen by 
the people, but appointed, first by the kings, and afterwards 
by the consuls (« regibus i/npositi : Postea consitles nianda- 
hant. Tacit, ibid..) He might, however, assemble the senate, 
even although he was not a senattir, Gell. xiv. c. ult., and also 
hold the coinitia, Liv. i. 51). But after the creation of the 
pivetor, he used only to be appointed for celebrating the Peria: 
Pafintc, or Latin holy-days. 

Augustus instituted this magistx’acy by the advice of 
Mfecenas, I)io. lii 21., who himself in the civil uars had 
been intrusted Ixy Augustus with the charge of the city and 
of Italy, (cunctis apud Itamain atgie Italiam prarposi fus,) Ta- 
cit. ibid. Hor. Od. iii. 8. 17* Ibid. 29. 2.5. The first prtefect 
tif the city was Messala ('orvlnusy only for a few daj s ; after 
him Taurus iStatilius, and then Piso for twenty years. He 
was usually chosen from among the principal men of the 
state (e:v I'iris primariis vel consul ar thus) . His olhce com- 
prehended many things, which had formerly belonged to the 
prfetors and sedilcs. He administered justice betwixt masters 
and slaves, freedinen and patrons ; he judged of the crimes 
of guardians and cui'atorsj he checked the frauds of bankers 
and money-brokers ; he had the superintendence of the 
shambles (carnis curani g€rebat)^va\iS.oi the public spectacles; 
in short, he took care tf) preserve order and public <|uiet, 
and punished all transgressions of it, not only in the city, but 
Muthin a liundrod miles of it, (intra centcshnuni ah urbe lapi- 
dem,) Dio. lii. 21. He had the power of banishing persons 
both from the city and from Italy, and of transporting them to 
Huv island which the emperor named (in insulunt deportandi ), 
Ulpian. de Off. Prfef. Urb. 

'riie praefect of the city was, as it were, the s\dxstit\itc 
(vicarius) of the emperor, and had one under him, who exer- 
cised jurisdiction in his absence, or by his command. 

'Phe praffcct of the city seems to have had the same insignia 
W'ith the pvtctors. 


11. The 
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II. Tlio j^rafoct of the prsp-toriaii coliorts (PR^FECTUS 
PR/ETOJilO, vt'l prtvtoriis cohortihi(s) ; or the commander 
of the t^mpcror’s body guards. 

Augustus instituted tu’o of these from the ecjuestrian order, 
liy the advice o^ Maecenas, that they might counteract one 
aiiotlier, if one of them attempted any innovation, ZIfo. lii. 24. 
Their power was at first but small, and merely military. But 
Sejanus, being alone invested by Tiberius with this coni- 
inand, increased its infliu'iice, (vhn preefevtura- modicam. niitea 
intoidit), by collecting the jmetorian cohorts, formerly dis- 
persed through the city, into one camp, 'Tacit. Atm. iv. 2. 
Suet. Til). 1^7- 

The praifi’ct of the pivetorian bands was under tlie succeed- 
ing emperors made the instrument of their tyranny, and 
therefore that office was conferretl on none* but those whcmi 
they could entirely trust. 

'I’hcy always attended the emperor to execute his commands : 
II (Mice their power became so great, tliat it Avas little inferior 
to that of the emperor himself, ( at )to)i luulitDu ahfuerit a j))'i)i- 
ripnftf ; tiaoius ju'o.riaiifin A el alto'tiui at) Aupusti iutperiOf 
Vii’tor. de Cfes. D.) 'frials and ajipeals AAcrc' brought before 
them ; and from their sentence lliere Avas no appeal, unless by 
Avay of sujiplicatioi) to the emperor. 

The pnetorian pi\‘efect aamis a]>]iointcd to his office by the 
emperor’s delivering to him a sword, Tliti. l*(i)ieg. GJ. lie- 
rod. iii. 2. J)io. IxA'iii. o.'h 

Sometimes there Avas Imt one jinefect, and sometimes Iaa'o. 
Constantine created iour jaujcfcrti ja'tctorio : But he changed 
their office A ery imieli from its original institution j for he 
made it cii'il instead of militarv, and diAuded among them the 
care of t.he Avholc emjiire. To one he gaA c the command 
of the East, to another (jf Ilhricum, to a third of Italj^ and 
Africa, and to a fourth, of Gaul, Spain, and Britain ; but 
he took from them the command of the soldiers, and transferred 
that to officers, aa Iio Avere called lua^istri cquitutti. 

Ender each of these pra-fecti prevtorio Avere several substi- 
tutes ( vicarii) , aa'Iio liad the charge of certain districts, Avhich 
were called I>l(KClvSESj and the chief city in each of these, 
Ailicre they held their courts, Avas called ME'I'R.O POLLS. 
Each diuresis might contain scA^eral met)'opolcs^ and each 
iu( t )'opotis had several cities under it. But Cicero uses DICL^- 
C ESLS for the part of a proA'ince, ad Attic, x. 2\ . Tam.Wi, 
8. xiii. 03. 0/., and calls himself EPISCOPUS, inspector 
or governor of the Campanian coast, as of a diacesisy ad 
Att. A'ii. 1 1 . 

III. PR/EFECTUS ANNON.E, vcl rci frumentaricoy Avho 
had the charge of procuring corn. 

A ma- 
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A magistrate used to be created for that purpose on extra- 
ordinary occasions under the republic : thus 1^. Minutius, 
lAv. iv. 12., and so afterwards Ponipey with great power, 
( (minis potestas rci frnmentariev. into orhc in qiihiqueunhun. 
ei (lata est), Cic. Att. iv. 1. Dio. xxxix. 9. Div. Dpit. 104. 
Plin. Pan. 29. In the time of a great scarcity, Augustus him- 
self undertook the cliargc of jjroviding corn (prcv.fecturam evn- 
'nonec snscepit) , and ordained, that for the future two men of 
pivetorian dignity shoidd be annually elected to discharge that 
oftici', J)io. liv. 1., aftcrwartls he appointed four, ihid. 1/., 
and thus it be<xune an ordinary magistracy. Hut usually 
lliere seems to have been but one 2 n'(rfcct as annoiKv ; it was 
at first an office of great dignity. Tacit. Jinn. i. 7 - xi. 31. 
Hist. iv. 68., but not so in after-times, Boeth. de ConsoL 
Pint. iii. 


IV. PR/EFECTITS MILITARIS yERARII, a person 
who had the charge of the public fund which Augustiis 
iiisl.ltnt ed for the support of the army, ((crariani militare c.uni 
naiAis nccti^-alihas ad taendas i^t’O'^f’fp'cndosqae niidtcs. Suet. 
Aug. 49.) ' 

V. PR.EFECTUS CHASSIS, admiral of the fleet. Au- 
gustus c<pupped two fl(‘cts, which he stationed (constituit) , 
tin; one at Ravenna on the Hadriatic, and the other at Miseiia 
or -um on the Euscan sea.. Each of these had its owji ])roper 
commander, (prnfcctas dassis Itarrnnaf is, Tnvit. Hist. iii. 12. 
et jn’ccfcctas efassis Miscnafiani, Veget. iv. 32.) There w'crt* 
also ships stationed in other jilaces ; as, in the Pontus 
Euxmus,7hc/7. Hist. ii. 83., near Alexandria, S'ncf. Aag. 98., 
on the Rhine, Ffar. iv. 12., and Danube, 2\icit. Annnt. xiii! 
30, ^tc. 


VI. PR.EFECTUS VIGILITM, the officer who com- 
manded the soldiers who W('re appointed to w'atch the city, 
or these there were strven cohorts, one for every two wards 
(ana enhars hinis rc^ ianihns) composed chiefly f)f manumitted 
slaves (iihertina niiUtc), Suet. Aug. 25.^10. Those who guard- 
ed a<ljoining houses in the night-time, carried each of them a 
lu ll {kwcu'i’ tintinnahulnm), to give the alarm to one another, 
Avhen any thing happeijed, J)io. liv. 4. ’ 

Ihe jn-fc/cctas vigituni took cognizance of incendiaries 
thieves, vagrants, and the like ; aiid if any atrocious case 
happened, it was remitted to the praTcct of the city. 

There W'ere various other magistrates in the latter tinv's of 
the empire, called Camites, Correa tores. Daces, diagistri OJi- 

('iorinn. 
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ciortn/i, Scriniorwiij, &c. who were lionourcd with various 
epithets accordint; to their different det^rees of dignity; as, 
Clarissimi, iUustrcs, spectahilen, cgres^’ii, perfectissimi, &c. 
The highest title was, nobilissinms and gloriosissimus. 


EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES. 


I. DICTATOR AND MASTER OF HORSE. 

'^HE dictator was so called, either because he was ntnncd 
by the consul ((pthd u const! fc diceretur, cv/i dicto otnncs 
andicnfes essrnf, Varro de Eat. Ling. iv. 14.), nr rather front 
his publishing edicts or orders, {o dictatulo, quod muUa dicta- 
ret, i. e. ediceret: ct hotnincs pro Icgilms habcrcnt qtuc 
iiuct. ,Tul. 770 14c \A’as also called mugistcr pitpuU^ Sen. 
Epist. 108., txwiX prcctor maxinius, Liv. vii. 3. 

I’his magistracy seems to have been borrftwed from the 
Albans, or Latins, IJv. i. 23. O'r. pro MU. 10. 

It is uncertain who Avas first cre:ited dictator, or in AA’hat 
year. LiAy says, that T. I.iartius AA'as fii’st created dictator, 
A. U. 253., nine years after the expidsion of the kings, ibid. 

The first cause of creating a dictator aa’us tlie fear of a 
domestic sedition, and of a dangerous Avar from the Latins. As 
the autliority of the consuls Avas not sufficiently respected on 
account of the liberty of appeal from them, it Avas jiulgcAl 
propel', in tlangerous conjunctures, to create a single magistrate 
with absolute poAver, from A\'hom there should be no ajipeal, 
JJv. ii. 18. 21). iii. 20. Cic. de iii. 3., and Avho should 

not be restrained by the interposition of a colleague, Diont/s. 

V. 70j 

A dictator Avas afterAvanls created also for other causes : 

As, 1. For fixing a nail {cluvi Jigendi vel pangendi causd) 
in the right side of the temple of Jupiter, Avhich is sujiposed to 
have been done in those rude ages {chttt liiercc erant rarfc), to 
mark the number of years. This AA'as commonly done by 
the ordinary magistrate; but in the time of a pestilence', or of 
any great public calamity, a dictator aa'us created for that pur- 
pose, {quia tuajus imperium craty) to avert the divine Avrath, 
jL//'. A’ii. 3. A'iii. 18. 

2. Ff)r holding the coinitia, TAn. viii. 23. ix. 7- xxa'. 2. 

3. For the sake of instituting holydays. Id. Aui. 28., or of 
celebrating games Avhen the pnetor Avas indisposed, lAr. viii. 
40. ix. 34. 

4. For holding ti'ials {qiacstionibus cjccrccndis) , Id. ix. 2<), 

And 
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And 5. Once for choosing scnatoi’s (qui senatum Icgeret), on 
which occasion there were two (iictators, one at Rome, and 
another commanding an army, which never was the case at 
any other time, Liv. xxiii. 22, &c. 

The dictator was not created by the suifrages of the jieople, 
as the other magistrates ; but one of the consuls, by order of 
the senate, named as dictator whatever person of consular 
dignity he thought proper; and this he did, after having 
taken the auspices, usually in the <lead of the night, (nocte 
silentio, lit mos est, dictatorem dixit,) Liv. ix. .‘18. viii. 23. 
Dionys. x. 23. (post nicdiuoi. noctetn,) Fest. in voc. sij.kntio, 

SJNI STRUM, ct SOLIOA SKUi.A. 

One of the military tribunes also could name a dictatt)r ; 
about Avhich Livy informs us there was some scruple, iv. 31. 

A dictator miglit be nominated out of Rome, provided it 
Avas in the Roman territory, Avhich was limited to Italy. 

Sometimes the people gave directions whom the consids 
should name dictator, JJv. xxvii. .b. 

Sulla and Caesar were made dictators at the coniitia, an in- 
terrex presiding at the creation of the former, and Lepidusthe 
praetor at the creation of the latter, Cic. ]>n> Itull. iii. 2. Vees. 
Bel. Civ. ii. If). Dio. xli. 36. 

In the second Punic war, A. U. 536., after the destruction 
of the Consul Flaminius and his army at the Thrasimene lake, 
Avhen the other consul was absent from Rome, and At'oi'd 
could not easily be sent tf) him, the people created Q. Fabius 
Maximus PRODICHWTOR, and M. Minucius Rufus master 
of horse, Bw. xxii. 8. 31. 

‘i’he power of the <lictator was supreme, both in peiice and 
AA’ar. He could raise and disband armies ; he could deter- 
mine about the life anil fortunes of Roman citizens, Avithout 
consulting the people or senate. His edict Avas observed as an 
oracle (peo tnaninc olj.servattim), Liv. A'iii. 34. At first thei’e 
Avas no appeal from him, till a hiAv aa'us ))asscd, that no magis- 
trate should be created Avithout the liberty of appeal (sine 
provorntioni'), first by the Consuls Horatius and Valerius, 
A. IJ. 304. Biv. iii. 55., and aftevAA'ards by the Consul M. 
V'alerius, A. LI. 453. Bw. x. f). B'estns in rutc. optima i.p:x. 
Rut the force of this huv with respect to the dictator is doubt- 
ful. It Avas once strongly contested, Biv. viii. 33., but never 
finally decided. 

The dictator aa'us attended by tAventy-four lictors with the 
fusees and .secni'cs even in the city, Biv. ii. 18., so that LiA'y 
justly calls i/npenn/n dictatoris, suo ingenio vehemens, ii. 30. 

When a dictator Av^as created, all the other magistrates abdi- 
cated their authority, except the tribunes of the commons, 
Bolifb, iii. 8/, Tin; consuls however still contimued to act,^ 
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X?*'. iv. 2/., but in obedience to the dictator, and without an j' 
ensigns of authorit y in Ids presence, JJv. xxii. 11. 

The pou cr of the dictator was ciremuseribed by certain 
limits. 

1 . It only continued for the space of six months {semcHtris 
dictaturci), Liv. ix. 34., even although the business for -wdiich 
he had been created was not finished, and was never prolonged 
beyond that time, except in extreme necessity, as in the ease 
of Camillus, Ur. vi. 1. JH)r Sulla and Cfesar usurped tlieir 
perpetual dictatorship, in contempt of the laws of their 
country. 

B\it tlie dictator usually resigned his command whenever he 
had eftected the business for which he had been created. 
'I’lius Q. Cincinnatus and Mamercus /Emilius abdicated the 
dictatorship on the sixteenth day, X//’. iii. 29. iv. 34. Q. Ser- 
vilius on tlie eighth day, Id. iv. 4”? ^^c. 

2. The dictat(3r could lay out nojie of the. puf)lic money, 
witliout tlie authorit y of tlie senate or the ortl('r of the people. 

3. A dictator was not ^lermitted to go <iut of Italy, whicli 
was only once violated, and that on account of the most urgent 
3 ieeesslty, in Atilius C'alatinus, Ur. Kpit. xix. 

4. The dictator was not allowed to ride on horseback, with- 
out asking the j)erinission of the people, Ur. xxiii. 14., to 
shew, as it is thought, that the chief strength of the Roman 
army consisted in the infantry. 

ihit the principal check against a dictator’s abuse of power 
was, that he might he called to an account for his conduct, 
when he resigned his office, Ur. vii. 4. 

For 120 years before Sulla, the crc'alion of a dictator was 
disused, but in dangerous emergencies the consuls were armed 
M’ith dictatorial power. After tlu^ deatli of t'.esar the dicta- 
torship was for ever abolished from Ihe state, by a law of 
Antony the consul, Cic. J*hU. i. 1. And when Augustus was 
urged by the people to accept the dictatorship, he refused it 
with the strongest marks of aversion, {^enx tii.viis, drjrrtu <th 
Imnieris togd, undo periorr, dcprecutrs rsf,) »Suet. Aug. r)2. 
Possessed of the power he wisely declined an odious a])pella- 
tion, IJio. liv. 1. For ever since the usurpation of Sulla, tin; 
dictatorship Avas detested on account of the cruelties which 
that tyrant had exercised under tlie title of dictator. 

IV) allay the tumults Av hicli followed the murder of Clodius 
by Milo, in place of a dictator, Pompey Avas by an unprece- 
dented measure matle sole consul, A. IJ. 7112., IJio. xl. 

He, hoAA^ever, on the first of August, assumed JScipio, his 
father-in -kiAV, as colleague, Dio. xl. .51. 

When a dictator Avas cremated, he immediately nominated 
(dixit) a master of horse (MAGISTEU EQUITUM), usually 

from 
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from among those of consular or prfEtorian dignity, whose 
proper office was to command the cavalr 5 '', and also to execute 
the orders of the dictator. M. Fabius Buteo, the dictator no- 
minated to choose the senate, had no master of horse. 

Sometimes a master t)f horst; was pitched upon {datus vel 
additns est) for the dictator, by the senate, or by order of 
the people, Lw. vii. 12. 24. 28. 

The magister equitani might be deprived of his command 
by the dictator, and another nominated in his room, JLiv, viii, 
35. 

The people at one time made the master of the horse, Minu- 
cius, equal in commantl with the dictator Fabius Maximus, 
L/iv. xxii. 26. 

The master of liorse is supposed to have had much the 
same insiguia with the pra'-tor, six lictors, the pradexfn, &c. 
Dio, xlii. 27 . He had the use of a horse, which the dictator 
had not without the order of the people. 

II. THE DECEMVIRS. 

<^HE laws of Rome at first, as of other ancient nations, were 
very few and simple, Dicit. Ann. iii. 26. It is thought 
there was for some time no written law {nihil scripti Juris ) . 
Dift’erenees were determined {Hies dirimehaniiir) by the plea- 
sure of the kings (reguni arhitrio) , according to the principles 
of natural equity (ea- (vqno et hono), Scnec. l^pist. 90., and their 
decisions were held as laws, Dionys, x. 1. The kings used to 
publish their commands cither by pasting them up in public 
on a white wall or tablet (in alhnnt relata projxniere in jnihli- 
coj^ Eiv. i. 32., or bj’ a herald, ib. 44. Hence they were said, 
omnia gnhernore. Pompon. 1. 2. § 3. D. de Orig. .Jur. 

(i. c. potestate et iniperio. Tacit. Agric. 9.) 

The kings, however, in every thing of importance, considted 
the senate and likewise the people. Hence we read of the 
j..EGES CLJRlATyE of Romulus and of the other kings, 
which were also called EEGES REGIME, lAv. v. 4 . 

But the chief legislator was Servius 3\illius (prcecipnns 
sanctor legnni), Tac. Ann. iii. 26., all whose laws however 
were abolished at once ( uno cdicto siiblatcc) by Tarquinius 
Superbus, Dionys. iv. 43. 

Alter the expulsion of Tai’quin the institutions of the kings 
were observed, not as written law, but as customs (tanqnani 
mores majorum) ; and the consuls determined most causes, as 
the kings had done, according to their pleasure. 

But justit*e being thus extremely uncertain, as di'pending 
on the \vill of an individual, (in unhis voluntate iwsituvi, t’ic. 

Fum, 
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Fain. ix. 16.) C. Terentius Arsa, a tribune of the commont?, 
proposed to the people, that a body of laws should be drawn 
up, to which all should be obliged to conform (quo omnes uti 
dcherent) . But this ivas violently opposed by the jpatricians, 
in whom the whole judicative power was vested, and to whom 
the knowledge of the feiv laws which then existed was confined, 
lA'V. iii. 9. 

At last, however, it was dctei*mined, A. U. 299., by a decree 
of the senate and by the order of the people, that three am- 
bassadors should be sent to Athens to coj>y the famous laws of 
Solon, audio examine the institutions, customs and laws of the 
other states in Greece, lAv. iii. 31- PUn. Ep. viii. 24. 

I'pon their return, ten men (DECEMVIRI) were created 
from among the patriciiins, with supreme power, and ivithout 
the lilierty of appeal, to draw up a body of laws (Jegilnis 
scrtheHcUs) , all the other magistrates having first abdicated 
their office, Pit’, iii. 32, 33. 

4'he dcronvirt at first behaved with great moderation. They 
administered justice to the people each every tenth day. The 
twelve /(/.sfc.v were carried before him who was to preside, and 
his nine colleagues were attended by a single otficer, called 
ACCl'iNSL’S, lAf. iii. 33. They proposed ten tables of 
laws, which were ratified by the people at the Comitia Ceutu- 
riata. In composing them, they are said to have used the 
assistance of one HEKMODORIJS, an l‘'phcsian exile, who 
served them as an interpreter, die, Tksc. v. 36. Pint, xxxiv. 
.5. .s. 10. 

As two other tables seemed to be wanting, dere/tnnri were 
again created for another year to make them. But these new 
magistrates acting tATannically, and wishing to retain their 
command beyond the legal time, were at last forced to resign, 
chiefly on account of the base passion of Appius Claudius, 
one of their number, for Virginia, a virgin of plebeian rank, 
"wiio was slain by her father to prevent her falling into the 
Decemvir’s hands. The decemviri all perished either in piason 
or in banishment. 

But the laws of the twelve tables (UEGES DUODECIM 
TABUL/ARUM) continued ever after to be the rule and 
foundation of public and private right through the Roman 
world, ( Pousuniversi jjtthUci pri.rntiqiiejuris.,\j\\ . iii. 34. P'btis 
ti qui juris. Tacit. Ann. iii. 27.) They were engraved on brass, 
and fixed up in public, (Eeges DECEMVIRALES, quilms 
tix\)\il\&i\uoiiecim estiiomeu, hi CCS incisas in j/uhlicoproposiicrunt 
sc. cotisules, Eiv. iii. hj.) and even in the time of Cicero, the 
noble youth who meant to apply to the study of jurisprudence, 
were obliged to get them by Ixeart as a necessary rhime ( tan- 
qimm carmen necessariumj , Cic. de Eegg. ii, 23., not that they 

Mere 
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were written in verse, as some have thought; for any set form 
of words {vet'ha concepta) , even in prose, was called CAR- 
MEN, JLiv. i. 24, 26. iii. 64. x. 38., or carmen composituniy 
Cic. pro Muren. 12. 

III. TRIBUNI MILITUM CONSULARI 
POTESTATE. 

THE cause of their institution has already been explained, 
(see ji. 94.) They ai*e so called, because those of the ple- 
beians who had been military tribunes in the army were the 
most conspicuous. Their office and insig)iia were much the 
same with those of the consuls. 


IV. INTERREX. 

CONCERNING the causes of creating this magistrate, &c. 
(see p. 99.) 


OTHER EXTRAORDINARY MAGISTRATES OF 

LESS NOTE. 

T here were several extraordinary inferior magistrates ; us, 
DUUMVTRI perditeUionis JutlicandcE cmisd, Liv. 1. 26. 
vi. 29. IJimmviri. navale.s, clas.sis onumda: rcficienda-que 
cansd. Id. ix. 30. xl. 18. 26. xli. 1. jymnnviri ad tcdcia 
xJnnoni 31o)it'fc(: fachmdam,^ Id. vii. 28. 

TRIUM VIRI cn/oy/<Vc dedvccnd<c, I.iv. iv. 11. vi. 26. viii. 
16. ix. 28. xxi. 2 , 0 . xxxi. 49. xxxii. 29. 'I'rinmviri hini, qui 
citra ct ultra qninqttagcsbnnm. lapidein in pagis forisque et 
conciliahulis oimiein copiam ingennoriun Inspicerenf, etidoneos 
ad arma ferenda contpiirercnt , inilitesque faccretit^ Id. xxv. 5. 
'Triiimidri hiui ; nnisacrisconqnirendis donisque 2iersignandis ^ 
alteri re/iciendis cedihus sacris, Itl. xxv.J. 'Triumviri nicnsurii, 
facti oh argenti penuriam, Liv. xxiii. 21. xxiv. 18. xxvi. 36. 

QUINQUEVIRI, agro Pompfi.no dividendo, Liv. vi. 21.. 
Quinqueviri, ah di.spensatioue jiccunia’ MENSARII appella* i 
Id. vii. 21, C^uinqueviri mu,ris turrihusque re/i.<:i€udis.^ Id. 
XXV. 7., minuendis puhlicis sumptihus, Plin. Ep. ii. 1 . I'^un. 62. 

DECEMVIRI ugris inter veteranos milites dividendis, Liv'. 
xxxi. 4. 

Several of these were not properly magistrates. They were 
all, however, chosen from the most respectable men of the state. 
74icir office may in general be understood from their titles. 

PROVING 
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PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES. 

fX^HE provinces of the Roman people were at first governed 
by prcctors, (see p. 115.) bvit afterwards \)ty proconsuls 
Xi.niXprupr(ctors^\.o whom were joined quaestors and Iventenants. 

The usual name is PROCONSUL and PROPR/ETOR; 
hut sometimes it is written pro consule and pro practore.^ in 
two Mwdsj so likewise qiuvstore, Cic. Acad. 4. 4. Var. 1. 
15. 38. 

Anciently those were called proconsuls^ to whom the com- 
mand of consul Avas prolonijed {iniperiu/n prorogatum) after 
their office AA’as expired, JAv. A’iii. 122. 20. ix. 42. x. 10., or 
who were invested with consular authority, either from a sub- 
ordinate rank, as Marcellus, after beini; pivetor {cx qo'cetura), 
Liv. xxiii.30., and Gollius, Cic. I.,('gg. i. 20., t)rfrom a privfite 
station, as Scipio, xx\ i. 18. xxviii. .38. 'I'his was occasioned 
by some public exigence, Avlien the ordin.ary magistrates Avere 
not sufficient. 'I'he same AA'as tlio case Avith projn'U'fors, Cic. 
Phil. A\ 10. Suet. Aug. 10. Sail. Cat. 19. The Hirat j>roco7isiil 
mentioned by Livy, was T. Quinctius, A. U. 290. JAr. iii. 4. 
But he seems to have been appointed for the time. The first 
to AA'hom the consular power AA'as prolonged, AA'as Publilius, 
JLiv. Adii. 2.3. 20. f. 3'he name of Propraetor Avas also given 
to a person, Avhom a general left to command the army in his 
absence, Sallust. Jug. 30. 103. 

The names of consul xxuiS. proconsul praetor and propraetor ^ 
are sometimes confounded. Suet. Aug. 3. And Ave find all 
goA'crnors of proAdnees cadled by the general name of procon-^ 
stiles, as of ^n'tt\s7V/e.v, ibid. 30. 

The command of consul was prolonged, and proconsuls 
occasiorailly appointed by the Coinitia Prilmta, LiA\ x. 24. 
xxix. 1.3. XXX. 27-, except in the case of 8cipio, Avho Avas sent 
SIS proconsul into Spain by the Coinitia Centuriata, xxvi. 18. 

But after the. empire was extended, and various countries 
reduced to the form of proAdnees, magistrates Avere regularly 
sent from Rome to govei'ii them, according to the Sempronian 
law, (see p. 105.) Avithout an jmicav appointment of the people. 
Only militarj^ command was confen’ed on them by the Coinitia 
Curiata. (See p. 

At first the provinces Averc annual, i. c. a proconsul had 
the government of aproAdnee only for one year; and the same 
person could not command different proA'inccs. But this 
w'as violated in several instances; especially in the case of 
Julius (Ciesar, Suet. Jnl. 22. 24. Cic. Pam. i. 7- (See p. 22. 
106.) And it is remarkable that the timid compliance of 
Cicero with the ambitious views of Caisar, in granting him 
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the continuritloii of his comuiand, and money for the payment 
of his ti'oops, with other immoderate and unconstitutional 
concessions, de Protunc, Consul. jtro Balho., 27v although 
lie secretly condemned them. Fain. i. 7- -Attic, ii. 17* x. ()., 
proved fatal to himself, as well as to the republic. 

The pi'ajtors cast lots for their provinces {provincias sortie~' 
hantur ), or settled them by agreement {inter se comparabant), 
in the same manner with the consuls, Liv. xxvii.3G. xxxiv. 54. 
xlv. IG, 17* Hiit sometimes provinces were determined to 
both by the senate or people. Id. xxxv. 20. xxxvii. 1. 

The senatt; lixiul the extent and limits of tlie provinces, the 
number of soldiers to be maintained in them, and money to 
pay them; likewise the retinue of the governors (COMITA- 
TUS vcl co/iors), and their travelling charges (VIATI- 
CUM). And thus the governors were said, OKNARI, i. e. 
instrni, to be furnished, Cic. in Jtn/l. ii. 13. What was as- 
signetl them for the sake of household furniture, was called 
VASARIUAT, Cic. in Pis. 35. So t;nsn, furnitui*e, Piv. 
i. 24. 

A certain number of lieutenants was assigned to each pro- 
consul and proprietor, who were appointed usually by the 
senate, Cic. Fam. i. 7*> or with the permission of the senate 
by the proconsul himself. Id. xii. 55. ^^cp. Attic. G., n ho 

was then said aliqucin sihi legnrc. Id. vi. G., or very rarelj'^ by 
an order of the people, Cic. in I’atin. 15. Tin* number of 
lieutenants was dili’erent according to the rank of the governor, 
or the extent of the province, Cic. Phil.\\. 15. Thus, Cicero 
in Cilicia had four, Ciesar in (laid ten, and Pompey in Asia 
fifteen. The least nundjer seems to have beeii thi'ee, Quin- 
tus, the brother of Cicero, had no more in Asia Minor, Cic, ad 
Q.fr.\. 1.3. 

The office of a legutus vfjxs very honourable; and men of 
prietorian and consular dignity did not think it below them to 
bear it: Thus Scipio Africanus served as legatns under his 
brother Tjiicius, Hi>. xxxvii. 1, &c. Gell. iv. 18. 

The legati were sometimes attended by lictors, JJi'. 
xxix. 9.; as the senators were when absent from Rome, jure 
lihercc legutionis, (see p. 20.) but the person under whom they 
served, might deprive them of that privilege, Cic. /vi/u.xii, 30. 

In the retinue of a [u-oconsul were comprehended his mili- 
tary officers {pra-fecti), and all his public and domestic attend- 
ants, Cic. J err. ii. 10‘. Among these were young noblemen, 
who went w’ith him to learn the art of war, ahd to see the 
method of conducting public business ; who, on account of 
their intimacy, were called CONTUBERNALES, Cic. pro 
Cal, 30. pro Plane. 1 1 . From this retinue under the republic, 

I- 2 w'omen 
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women were excluded, but not so under tlie emperors. Tacit. 
Ann. iii. .’13, '^4. Suet. Octav. 34. 

A proconsul set out for his jjrovince ' with great pomp. 
Having ottered up A^nvs in the Capitol {votis in capitolio nun-- 
cicpa(is)y dressed in Ins militurj' robe {paludatus)^ with twelve 
lictors going before him, carrying the fasces and secures^ and 
with the other ensigns of commajid, he went out of the city 
with all his retinue. From thence he either went straight- 
way to the province, or if he was detained by business, by 
the interposition of the tribunes, or by bad omens, Plutarch. 
inCrasso; Cic. iJiinn.i. \Q. ii.i). Plor.ni.W. xxxvii. 

50., he staid for some time without the city, for he could not 
he within it while invested Avith military command. His 
friends, and sometimes the other citizens, out of respect ac- 
companied him {oficii causd proscfjucha ut ur) for some space 
out of the city Avitli their good Avishes, Tiv. xlii. 49. xlv. 59. 
Wlien he reached the province, he sent notice of his arriA*al 
to his predecessor, that by an interview with him, he might 
know the state of the province; for his command commenced 
on the daA' of his arrival; and 1)A" the COHN 1C LI AN law, the 
former proconsul AA'as obliged to depart Avithin thirty days 
after, Cic. Pam. iii. 6. 

A proconsul in his prf)vince had both judicial authority and 
militaiy co\n\\y<x\H\,{potestate)nxv\ jurisdirtioncmetimperiiun.) 
H(^ used so to divide the year, that he usually devoted the 
summer to military affairs, ISct. 1., or going through the pi*o- 
vince; and the Avinter to the administration of justice, Cic.Att. 
\. 14. I'err.t). 12. He administered justice much in the 
same Avay Avitl\ the pr.'etor at Kfime, according to the laAvs 
Avhich hatl been prescriljed to the proA’ince Avhen first subdued, 
or accordingto the regulations which had afteru ards been made 
concerning it by the senate or peojile at Home; or ttnally ac- 
cording to his own edicts, Avhich he jmblishetl in the province 
concerning every thing of importance, Cic. Att. vi. 1 . These, 
if he borroAved them from others, Avere called THAN’SLATI- 
TIA Acl Tralatitia. v.-icia; if not, NOVA. He always pidj- 
iished a geneml edict before he entered on his gOA'Crnment, 
as the prfetor did at Home. 

The proconsul held assizes or courts of justice, {forum vcl 
conventus a{j;chat,) in the principal cities of the province, so 
that he miglit go round the whole province in a year. He 
himself judged in all public and important causes ; but matters 
of less consequence he referred to his qufestor or lieutenants, 
Cic. Flav. 21. in Ctccil. J/- Pen', ii. 18. Suet. , ltd. J 
and also to others, Cic. Att. v. 21. ad Q.fratr. i. 1.7* 

The proconsul summoned these meetings {conventus in- 

dicebat)^ 
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clicebat,) by an edict on a certain day, when such as had 
causes to be determined should attend, Liv. xxxi. 29. To 
this, Virgil is thought to allude, Jbln. v. 57B. Jndicitqne 
forum f &c. 

The provinces were divided into so many districts, called 
CONVliNTUS, or circuits^ (voftoi, Ep. x. 5.) the in- 

habitants of which went to a certain city to get their causes 
dctcianined, and to obtain justice, {ilisceptandiet juris obtinendi 
causa contjeniebant .) Thus Spain was divided into seven 
circuits {in scpteni couvoitus)^ Plin.iii. 3. The Greeks called 
conventus agcrcy sc. yfitpav. So in j4.ct. jdpost, 

xix. 38. a.rfopaioi a^iovTat ^ Slc. t'onventus aguntur., simtprocon- 
sules; in jus i^ocent se imneern. Hence conventus circumire^ 
Suet. Jul. 7-? percurrere, Caes. viii. 46. for urbes circinnirc, 
uhi hi convent us agehantur. 

The proconsul chose usually twenty of the most rcspect- 
al)lc men of the province, who sat with him in council {qui ei 
in consHio adcrant, assidebant) , and w’crc called his council, 
CONSILIUM, Consil.iarii ^ ASSESSOREvS, et It ecupera tores. 
Hence Cousiliurn cogerc, in consilium udvocare, adhihere; in 
consilio esse, adesse, ussidere, habere; in consilium ire, mittcre, 
dimittere, &c. The proconsul passed sentence according to 
the opinion of his council, {de consilii sententid dccrevit, pro- 
nunciavitj) &.c. 

As the governors of provinces were prohibited from using 
any other language than the Latin, in the functions of their 
office, Val, Max. ii. 2. 2., they were always attended by in- 
terpreters, Cic. T^err. iii. 37* Earn. xiii. 54. The judices 
were chosen diftercntlyin different placed, according to the rank 
of the litigants, and the nature of the cause, Cic. Verr. ii. 13. 
15. 17. 

The proconsul had the disposal (curatio) of the corn, of 
the taxes, and in short, of eveiy thing which pertained to the 
province. Corn given to the proconsul by way of present, 
was called HONORARIUM, Cic. in Pis. 35. 

If a proconsul behaved well he received the highest honours, 
Cic. Att. V. 21., as, statues, temples, brazen horses. See., 
W'hich through flattery used indeed to be erected of course to 
all governors, though ever so corrupt atfd oppressive. 

Festival days also used to be appointed; as in honour of 
Marccllus (Marcellea, -orum), in Sicily, and of Q. Mucius 
Scffivola (Mucka), in Asia, Cic. Verr. ii. 21. 10. 13. 

If a governor did not behave well, he might afterwards 
be brought to his trial; 1. for extortion (REPETUN.DA 
RUM), if he had made unjust exactions, or had even re- 
ceived presents, Plin. Ep. hr. 9.-2. for peculation (PECU- 

L 3 LATUS), 
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EATITS), if lio had embezzled the public money; hence 
called PKc ui.A roll, or dei’eculator, vision, in Cic. /^rr. 
^cf. i. 1. — and H. for what was called crimen MAJESTA- 
TIS, if lie had betrayed his army or province to the enemy, 
or led the army out of the province, and made war on any 
prince or state M'ithout tin* order of the people or the decree 
of the senate. 

Various hnvs were made to secure the just administration 
of the ]>rovinces, but these Avere insufficient to check the 
rapacity of the Homan mairistrates. Mence the provinces 
M'ere miserably opjiressed by tlieir exactions. Not only the 
aA’arice of the governor Ai’as to lx* c^riitihed, hut that of all his 
officers and dependants; as, his lieutenants, tribunes, pne- 
fects, &c. and even of his freedmen and faiourite slai'es, 
nJurcnnl. viii. SJ — IMO. 

The pretexts for exactiiifr money Avere A'arious. The toAvns 
and Aillatjes throue;h Avhich the i^oAC'rnors passed, Avere 
obliged by the .ll’LlAN hiAv, to sujiply them and their retinue 
AA'ith forage and Avood for firing, Vic. ^Itf. A'i. l(i. The 
Avealthicr cities jiaid large' e'emtriliutiems for being exempted 
from furnishing aa inter-ejuarters tei the army, 'riius the in- 
habitants e)f Cyprus alone paiel yearly em this aeceiuut 21K) 
talents, or about 40, C/V-. AU. ax 21. 

Anciently a preicousul, A\hen he hael gained a A’icteiry, useel 
to have golden creiAvns sent him not emly frenn the ditferent 
cities of his oaa'u province, but alse^ from the neighbouring 
states, Lit', xxxviii. 'SJ . 14., AAdiich AA’cre carried be'fore him 
in his triumph. Id. xxxA'ii. .bS. xxxix. .5. 7* -0* >^1- 411. Dio. 
xlii. 40. AfterAvarels the cities eif the jirovince', instead of 
seneling croAA'ns, jiaid meiney on this ae'e'ount, Avhich aa’us 
e'alk'd Al'KCJM CORONARIIJ.M, and Avas sometimes cx- 
actA'd as a tribute, Cic. in Di.s. .‘I/* 

A procfinsul, Avhen the annual term of his government Avas 
elapsed, tlelivered up the province and army to his succes- 
sor, if he arriv'ed in time, ami left the province AA'ithin thirty 
days ; but first he was obliged to deposit in two of the prin- 
cipal cities of his jurisdiction, an at^count of the monej^ Avhich 
had passed through his oAA*n Air his officers’ haiiAls, statcAl 
and balancctl, {a.pnd*duas rivilates, qnev maxima', vidcrentnr^ 
rationes confevtas ef consoUdataHdeponere,) Cic. Fain. v. 20. 
If his successor did not arrive, he nevertheless departed, 
leaving his lieutenant, or more freciuently his tpia-stor, to 
command in the provincAA, Cie. Dam. ii. 15. Att. vi. 5. 6. 

When a proconsul returned to RA>me, he entered the city 
as a private person, unless he claimed a triumph ; in which 
case he did not enter the city, but gave an account of his 
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exploits to tlie senate assembled in the temple of Bellona, or 
in some other temple without the city, Liv. iii. 63. xxxviii. 
45. Uio. xlix. 15. In the meantime he usually waited near 
the city till the matter was determined, %vhence he was said 
ad urhem esse^ Sail. Cat. 30., ami retained the title of IMPE- 
RATOR, which his soldiers had given him upon his victory, 
with the badges of command, his Nctors and fasces, &c, 
Appian says that in his time no one was called imperator, 
unless 10,000 of the enemy had been slain, De Hell. Civ. ii. 
p. 455. When any one had pretensions to a triumph, his 
fasces were always wreathed with laurel. Civ. Ham. ii. 16. 
\^tt. X. 10., as the letters were which he sent to the senate 
concerning his victory, fVc. in, His. 17- Sometimes w’hen 
the nicittcr was long of being determined, he retired to some 
distance from Rome, Cic. ^ftt. vii. 15. 

If he obtained a triumph, a bill was proposed to the people, 
that he should have military command {at ei imperiam esset) 
on the day of his triumph, JLiv. xlv. 35. Cic. Att. iv. 16., 
for without this no one couUl have military command within 
the city. 

Then he was obliged by the JULIAN law, within thirty 
days, to give in to the treasury an exact copy of the accounts 
udiich he had left in the province, {easdem rationes totidem 
I'crhis referre ad ccrariam,) Cic. Att. v. 20. At the same 
time he recommended those, who deserved public rewards 
for their services, {in hene/icHs, ad ccrarium detniit,) Cic. ibid, 
et pro Ai’ch. 5. 

What has been said concerning a proconsul, took place 
with respect to a proprietor; unless that a proconsul had 
twelve lictors, and a proprietor only six. The army and 
1 ‘ctiime of the one were likewise commonly gi'eater than that 
of the other. The pri)vinccs to which proconsuls were sent, 
were called Proconsulakes ; proprietors, PR-EiORiiE, Dio., 
liii. 11. 

PROVINCIAL MAGISTRATES UNDER THE 
EMPERORS. 


A UGUSTUS made a new partition of the provinces. 

Those which were peaceable and less exposed to an 
enemy, he left to the management of the senate and people; 
but of such as were more strong, and open to hostile inva- 
sions, and where, of course, it wiis necessaiy to support greater 
armies, he undertook the government himself {regendas ipse 
sasrejjit). Suet. Aug. 47- This he did under pretext of ejising 
the senate and people of the trouble, but* in reality to increase 
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liis own power, by assun\ing the command of the army en- 
tirely to luinsclf. 

The jjrovinccs tinder the direction of the senate and people 
(PliOVfNCI/E SENA^JXJRUE etPOPUJ.ARES xelPublica;), 
at first were Africa propria ^ or the territories of Carthage, 
JVumidiaf Cyrenc^ Asia, (which when put for a province, 
comprehended only tlie countries along the /^rojOOW<*s and the 
JUgcan Sea, namely, J*Iirygia, Mysia, Caria, Ijydia, Cic. 
pro Flacc. 27.) JUthyaia and Poatus, Grtveia and Pytirns, 
JJalmaiia,3faredoHia , Sicilia, Sardinia, Greta, and Hispunia 
PcvMca, Oio. liii. 12. 

The provinces of the emperor (PROVINCLE IMPERA- 
TORLE, vel Cccsarani,) were Plispania Parraconensis and 
Pasitania, Gullid, Calosyria, Plavnicin, i'ilicia, Cyprus, 
A^igyptus, to which others were afteru'ards added. But the 
condition of these provinces was often changed; so that they 
were transferred from the senate and people to the emperor, 
and the eontrary, iJio. liii. 12. liv. 4. 3. Straho, xvii. fin. 
4'hc provinces of the emperor seem to have been in a better 
state than those of the senate and people, Pacit . Annul, i. 7f>. 

The magistrates sent to gt>vern the provinces of the senate 
and jK'ople were called I’UOCONSU LES, although some- 
times only of prfetoi’ian rank, J)io. liii. 13. The senate ap- 
pointed them by lot {sortifo ndttehant ) out of those wlio had 
borne a magistracy in the city at least five years before. Suet. 
Aug.i^(^. Pespt. 4. PI in. hip. ii. 12. IPio. liii. 14. They 
Jiad the same badges of authoi’ity as the proconsuls had 
formerly; but. they had only a civil power t^potestas ye\ Jnris- 
dictio), and no military command (hnperiuni) , nor disposal 
of the taxes. The taxes were collected, and the soldiers in their 
provinces commanded by officers appointed by Augustus. Their 
;iuthority lasted only for one year, and they left the province 
immediately when a successor w-as sent, JJio. ibid. 

Those Avhom the emperor sent to command his provinces 
were called I^EGATI C.ESARIS Considc, Propradores, 
\c\ pro pnetore, 14io. liii. 13., Consulares Pegati, Suet. Tib. 
4 1 ., Consulares Hectares, Suet. Vesp.8., or simply, Cottsulares, 
Suet. Tib. 32. Tacit. Hist. ii. 97*j and Pegati, Suet. Vesp. 
4., also Prasides, Prafecti, Correctores, ike. 

Tlie Governor of ligypt w^as usually called PR.EFECTUS, 
Suet. Pesp. 0., or Prccfectus Augnstalis, Digest., and was 
the first imperatorial legate that w'as appointed. 

There was said to be an ancient prediction concerning 
Egypt, that it w^ould recover its liberty w’hen the Roman 
fasces and pradexta should come to it, Cic. Pam. i. 7. Prehell. 
Poll, in Auinilian. Augustus artfully converting this to his 
ow’ii purpose, claimed that province to himself, and dis- 
charging 
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charging a senator from going to it without pennission, Dio. 
li. 17 ., he sent thither a governor of equestrian rank, with- 
out the usual ensigns of authority. Tacit. Ann. ii. .59. Suet. 
Tib. 53. To him was joined a person to assist in administering 
justice, called Juridicus Alkxandrina: civitatis. Pandect. 
(o ^iKuiohorri^, Strabo, xvii. p. 7.^7.) 

The first praefect of Kg 5 q)t was Cornelius Callus, celebrated 
by Virgil in his last eclogue, and by Ovid, Amor. i. 15. 29. 
(Hnnc ‘primwn JEgyptus Roniannrn judicem habuit, Eutrop. 
rii. 7*) Suet. Aug. 66. Dio. li. 17- 

TJie legates of the emperor were chosen from among the 
senators, but the praefect of Egypt only from the Kquites, 
Tacit, xii. 60. Oio. liii. 13. Tiberius gave that charge to 
one of his freedmen, Dio. Iviii. 19. The legati Ccesaris wore 
a military dress and a sword, and were attended by soldiers 
instead of lictors. l^hcy had much greater powers than the 
proconsuls, and continued in command during the pleasure of 
the emperor, Dio. liii. 13.' 

In each province, besides the governor, there was an officer 
called PROCURATOR C.ESARIS, Tacit. Agric. 15., or 
curator, and in later times ratioualis, who managed the affairs 
of the revenue, f qui res /isci curabat : publicos reditus colli gebat 
ct erogahat,) and also had a judicial power in matters that con- 
cerned the revenue. Suet. Claud. 12., whence that office was 
CdWeCi, qrrocuratio amplisshua. Suet. Galb. 15. These Procu- 
rators were chosen from among the Kquites, and sometimes 
from freedmen. Dio. lii. 25. They were sent not only into 
the provinces of the emperor, but also into those of the senate 
and people, Dio. liii. 15. 

Sometimes a Procurator discharged the office of a gover- 
nor (I'ice 2 n'(csidi.s fungebatur) , especially in a small jjrovince, 
or in a ]>art of a large province, where the governor could 
not be present ; as Pontius Pilate did, who was or 

jrro'positus (Suet. Vesp. 4.) of Juda;a, which was annexed to 
the jirovince of Syria, Tacit. Annul, xii. 2(1^ Hence he had 
the power of punishing capitally, ibid. xv. 44., which the 2 >ro- 
curafores did not usually possess, ib. iv. 15. 

3’o all these magistrates and officers Augustus appointed 
different salaries, according to their respective dignity, Dio. 
liii. 15. Those who received 2(X) sestertia were called ducp:- 
NAKU ; 100, CKNTENARII ; 60, SEXAGBNARII, &e. CupitoHn. 
in Pertinac. c. 2. A certain sum was given them for mules 
iind tents ; udiich used formerly to be afforded at the public 
expense. Suet. Aug. 36. 

All these alterations and arrangements were made in ap- 
peai-ance by public authority, but in fact by the will of Au- 
gustus*. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF MONARCHY UNDER AU- 
(RISTUS; TITLES, BADGES, AND POWERS OF 
THE EMPERORS, 


^T^HE monarchical form of government established by Au- 
gustus, although different in name and external appear- 
anc;c, in several rcsj)ects resembled that which had prevailed 
under the kings. Both were partly hereditary, and partly 
elective. The c^lioice of the kings depended on the senate 
and people at large ; that of the emperors, chiefly on the 
army. VA'hen the former abused their power they were ex- 
pelled; the latter were often put to death; but the interests of 
the army being separate from those of the state, occasioned 
the continuation of despotism. According to Pomponius, 
(le origine juris, D. i. 2. 14. Rkoks omnem potkstatem 
HA iuiissE, their rights Avere the same. But the account of 
Dionysius and others is dilferent. (Sec p. 98.) 

As Augustus had become master of the republic b}' force 
of arms, he might have founded his right to govern it on that 
])asis, as his granduncle and father by adoption, Julius Cjcsar, 
had done. But the apprehension he always entertained of 
Ca\sar’s fate made him pursue a tpiite dilferent course. The 
dreadful destruction of the civil AV'ars, and the savage cruelty 
of the Triumviri had cut off all the keenest supporters of 
liberty. Tacit. Ann. i. 2., and had so humbled the spirit of 
the Romans, that they were Avilling to submit to any form of 
government rather than hazard a repetition of former cala- 
mities, {tutn et pra'sent ia quian vetera ct periculosa nialehanf, 
ibid.) The cmjiire Avas uoaa’^ so widely extended, the num- 
ber of those AA'ho had a right to A’ote in the legislative assem- 
blies so great, (the Romans having jievcr employed the 
modern method of diminishing that number by represent- 
ation,) and the morals of the people so corrupt, that a repub- 
lican form of got^ernment was no longer fitted to conduct so 
unwieldy a machine. The A'ast intermixture of inhabitants 
which composed the capital, anti the numerous armies requi- 
site to keep the provinces in subjection, could no longer be 
controuled but by the poAver of one. Had Augustus pos- 
sessed the magnanimity and wisdom to lay himself and his 
successors under proper restraints against the abuse t)f power, 
his descendants might have long enjoyed that exalted station 
to which his Avonderful good fortune, and the abilities of 
others had raised him. Had he, itgreeably to his repeated 
declarations, wished for command only to promote the hap- 
piness of his fellow-citizens, he Avould have aimed at no more 
power than was necessary for that jiurpose. But the lust of 

dominion. 
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dominion, although artfully disguised, appears to have been 
the ruling passion of his mind, (specie reensantis Jlagrantis- 
sim^ cupiverat) y Tacit. Ann. i. 2, 3. 10. 

Upon his return to Rome after the conquest of Egjqit, 
and the death of Antony and CUeoijatra, A. U. 725., he is 
said to have seriously deliberated with his two chief favour- 
ites, Agrippa and Maecenas, about resigning his power, and 
restoring the ancient form of government. Agrippa advised 
him to do so, but Ma'cenas dissuaded him from it. In the 
speeches which Dio C'assius makes them deliv'er on this occa- 
sion, the principal arguments for and against a popular and 
monarchii^al government 'arc introduced, lii. The advice of 
Maecenas prevailed, ih. 41. Augustus, however, in the fol- 
lowing year, having corrected the abuses, which had crept 
in during the civil wars, Suet. ylng. 32., and having done 
several other popular acts, assembled the senate, and in a set 
speech pretended to restore every thing to them and to the 
people. Hut several mend)ers who bad been previously pre- 
pared, exclaimed against this proposal ; and the rest, cither 
prompted by opinion, or overawaai by fear, all uith one 
Aoice conjimal him to retain the command. Upon which, 
as if unecjual to the load, he appeared to yield a reluctant 
compliance ; and that only for ten years ; during which time, 
he might regidate the state of public allairs {rcmpultlictim 
ordinaret) ; thus seeming to rule, as if by constraint, at the 
earnest desire of his fellow-citi/.cns ; which gave his xisurpa" 
tion the sanction of law. 

This farce he repeated at the end of every ten years, Dio, 
liii. 46. ; but the second time, A. U. 7H6., he accepted the 
government only for five years, saying that this spaec of time 
was then sufficient. Id. liv. 12., and when it was elapsed, for 
five years more, Id. liii. 16. ; but after that, always for ten 
years, Id. Iv. 6. He died in the first year of the fifth derenniumy 
the 19tli of August, (xiv. Knl. Stpt.) A. U. 7f>7., aged near 
7t> years ; having ruled alone near 44 years.' The succeeding 
emperors, although at their accession they received the em- 
pire for life, yet at the beginning of every ten years used to 
hold a festival, as if to commemorate the renewal of the 
empire, Dio. liii. 10. 

As the senate by their misconduct (see p. 129.) had occa- 
sioned the loss of liberty, so by their servility to Augustus 
they established tyranny, {Ituere in servitutenkponsnles, patres, 
cqiiesy as Tacitus says upon the accession of Tiberius, ulnnal. 
i. 7-) Upon his feigned offer to resign the empire, they 
seem to have racked their invention to* contrive new honours 
for him. To the names of IMPERATOR, Dio. xliii. 44. 
CiESAtl, Id. xlvi. 47.^ and PRINCE (Princeps Senatus') 
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liii. 1 ^^'hich they had formerly conferred, they added those 
of AUGUSTUS, {veneratidiisY. -abilis^ ab augur, quasi iwaw- 
guratus vel consccratus ; ideoque Uiis varus; cultu divino affi,~ 
cieudm, aciina-ro^ - Pausuti. iii. 11. vel ab augeo; quam suA. 
Jupiter auget ope, Ovid. Past. i. 612. Suet. Aug. 7-) Dio. liii. 
10,, and Pather of his Country (Pater Patriac), Suet. 58. 
Ovid. Past. ii. 127. Pont. iv. i).ult. Prist, iv. 4. 13, &c. This 
title had been first given to Cicero by the senate, after his 
suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy; Roma patrkm tatria'- 
CicERONEAi nniEiiA DIXIT, Juvcnal. viii. 244. Pirn. vii. 30. 
by the advice of Cato, Appian. D. Civ. ii. 431. Pint, in Civ., 
or of Catulus, as Cicero himself says. Pis. 3. It was next de- 
creed to Jvdius Cfesar, Suet. 70. Dio. xliv. 4., and some of 
his coins are still extant Avith that inscription. Cicero pro- 
posed that it should be given to Augustus, Avhen yet very 
young, Phil. xiii. 11. It was refused by Tiberius, Suet. 07- 
us also the title of Imperator, Id. 26., and Dominus, 37. 
Dio. Iviii. 2. but most of tlie succeeding emperors accepted it, 
Pavit. Ann. xi. 2.5. 

The title of PATER PATRICE denoted chiefly the pater- 
nal affection which it became the enqjcrors to entertain to- 
M'ards their subjects ; and also that power wliich, l)y the 
Roman lav\-, a father had OA'er his childx’cn, Dio. liii. 18. 
Senev. Clem. i. 14. 

CAiSAR was properly a famil}'^ title, Dio. ibid. Suet. Galb. 1. 
According to Dio, it also denoted power, xliii. 44. In 
later times, it signified the person destined to succeed to the 
empire, or assumed into a share of the government, during 
the life of the emperor, who himself Avas always called 
Augustus, Spartum. in ALlio Vero, 2., Avhich aa'us a title of 
splendour and dignity, but not of poAA'^er, Dio. liii. 18. 

Augustuses said to hxive first desired tlie name of Romui.us, 
that he might be considered as a second founder of the city ; 
but perceiving that thus he should be suspected of aiming at 
sovereignty, he dropt all thoughts of it, Dio. liii. 16., and ac- 
cepted the title of Augustus, the proposer of which in 
the senate was Muiuitius Plancus, Suet. Aug. 7. Pell. ii. 91. 
Servius says, that Virgil, in allusion to this desire of Au- 
gustus, describes him under the name of Quirinus, A£n. i. 
296. G. iii. 27. 

The chief title, which denoted command, Avas IMPERA- 
TOR, Dio. xliii. 44. By this the successors of Augustus 
AV’ere peculiarly distinguished. It was equivalent to. Rex, 
Dio. liii. 17 . In modern times it is reckoned superior. 

The title of Imperator, however, continued to be conferred 
on victorious generals as formerly; but chiefly on the em- 
perors themselves, as all generals were supposed to act under 

their 
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their auspices, Horat. Od.'w. 14. 32. Ovid. Trist. ii. 173. Un- 
der the republic tlie appellation of Imperator was put after 
the name; as CICERO IMPERATOR, Cic. Ep. passim; 
but the title of the emperors usually before, as a jyrccnomenf 
Suet. Tib. 26. Thus the following words are inscribed on 
an ancient stone, found at Ancvra, now Angouri (in lapide 
Ancprano), in Asia Minor; Im^. CjesarDivi F. Aug. Pont. 
Max. Cos. XIV. Imp. XX. Triuunic. Potkst. XXXVIII.— 
The Emperor C<vsnr, the adopted of (Julius Cfesar, called) 
Eivus (after his deification) ; Aiigustns the high-priest (an 
office which he assumed after the death of Lepidus, A. U. 741. 
Dio. liv. 27 .), fourteen times Consul, twenty times (saluted) 
Jmjterntor (on account of his victories. Dio says, he obtained 
this honour in all 21 times, lii. 41. Thus 7'acitus, JVomen 
impkratoris semel atqne vicies partmn PsjAn.i.i).) in the^Sth 
year of his trihunieian 2 >(nver, (from the time when he was 
'first invested with it by the senate, A. U. 7^4, l)io. li. 19.) 
So that this inscription was made above five years before his 
deatli. 

The night after Ctesar was called Augustus, the Tiber 
happened to overflow its banks, so as to render all the level 
parts of Rome navigable, JHo. liii. 20. 'Tacit. Annal. i. 76. 
to Avhich Horace is supposed to allude, Od. i. 2. This event 
was thought to prognosticate his future greatness. Among 
the various expressions of flattery then used to the emperor, 
that of Pacuvius, a tribune of the commons, was remarkable ; 
who in the senate devoted himself to Ctesar, after the manner 
of the Spaniards, Val. Ma.v. ii. 6. 11., and Gauls, (Dkvotos 
illi soLDURios appellant, Cjcs. Bell. Gall. iii. 23.) and exhorted 
the rest of the senators to do the same. Jieing checked by 
Augustus, he rushed forth to the people, and compelled many 
to follow his e.xample. Whence it became a custom for the 
senators, when they congratulated any emperor on his accession 
to the empire, to say, that they u'crc devoted to his service, 
JJio. ibid. 

Macrobius informs us, that it was by means of this trii)une, 
{Pactwio trihnno qilehem rogante) that an order of the people 
(plebiscitum) was made, appointing the month iSextilis to be 
called August, Sat. i. 12. 

The titles given to Justinian in the Coipus »7uris, are, in 
the Institutes, Sacuatissimus Princeps, and Impkratoria 
Ma .jkstas ; in the Pandects, Dominus noster s.acratissi- 
Mus PRINCEPS ; and the same in the Codex, with this addi- 
tion. Perpetuus Augustus. These titles are still retained 
by the Emperor of Germany.* -*■ 

♦ fiat this dignity is now nholisUed, the state of GcrmAiy being changed, 

Th« 
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^I'hc powers conferred on Augustus as emperor were, to 
lev’y arniies, to raise money, to undertake wars, to make peace, 
to command idl the forces of the republic, to have the power 
of life and death within, as well as without, the city j and to 
do eyer)/^ thing else which the consuls and others invested with 
sujjreine command had a right to do, JJio. liii. 17 * 

in the year of the city ) the senate decreed that Augus- 
tus should be always jjroconsul, even within the city j and in 
the provinces shoultl enjo}^ greater authority than the ordinary 
proconsuls, Dio. liii. 32. Accordingly he imposed taxes on 
the provinces, rewarded and punished them as they had 
favoured or opposed his cause, and prescribed such regulations 
to them as he himself thought proper, Dio. liv. 7- ‘h 

In the year 7»i'>» it was decreed, that he should always en- 
joy consular power, u ith 12 lictors, and sit on a curule chair 
between tin.- consuls. 3’'he senators at the same time requested 
that he Avouhl undertake the rectifying of all abuses, and 
enact wliat laws he thought proper; ollering to swear, that 
they would observe them, whatever they should be. This 
Augustus declined, well knowing, says i)io, that they would 
perform what they cordially decreed without an oath ; but 
not the contrary, although they bound themselves by a thou- 
sand oaths, Dio. liv. 10. 

Tlic multiplying of oaths always renders them less sacred, 
and nothing is more pernicious to morals, than the too fre- 
quent exactiem of oaths by public authority, Avithout a neces- 
sary cause. Livy informs us, that the sanctity of an oath 
(fides et JnsJuranduui.) had more influence with the ancient 
Romans, than the fear of laws juid ])unishments (proadyno 
leguiH ct jKcnurum nietu) , ihv. i. 21. ii. 4o. They did not, he 
says, as in after-times, Avhen a neglect of religion prevailed, 
by interpretations adapt an oath and the laws to themselves, 
but conformed every one his own conduct to them, lAv. iii. 
20. ii. 32. xxii. 61. Vic. Off. iii. 30, 31. See also, Polyh, 
vi. 54. 56. 

Altliough few of the emperors accepted the title of Censor, 
(see p. 123.) yet all of them in part exercised the rights of that 
office, as also those of Pontifex AlaxiniuHy and ti'ibune of the 
commons, Dio. liii. 17. See p. 130. 

The emperors were freed from the obligation of the laws 
(legibns solutify so that they might do what they pleased, Dio. 
liii. 18. 28. Some, however, umlerstand this only of cer- 
tain law's : for Augustus afterwards requested of the senate, 
that he might be freed from the Voconiem law, Dio. Ivi. 32. 
but a person was said to be legihns solutii.'!, who Avas freed 
only from one law, Cic. Phil. ii. 13. 

On the first of January, every year, the senate and people 

renewed 
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renewed their outli of allegiance. Tacit. .Ann. xvi. 22., or, as 
it was expressed, confirmed the acts of the emperors by an 
oath j which custom was first inti’oduced by the Triuniviriy 
after the death of Caesar, Dio. xlvil. 18., repeated to Augustus, 
Id. li. 20. liii. 28., and always continued under tlie succeeding 
emperors. They not only swore that they approved of what 
the emperors had done, but that they would in like manner 
confirm whatever they should do. Id. Ivii. 8. Iviii. 1/. In this 
oath the acts of the preceding emperors, who were approved 
of, were included : and the acts of such as were not approved 
of wH^re omitted, as of Tiberius, Id. lix. 9., of Caligula, lx. 4, 
&c. Claudius would not allow any one to swear to his acts 
{in acta sua Jtirare) ; but not only ordered others to swear 
to the acts of Augustus, but swore to them also himself. Id. 
lx. 10. 

It was usual to swear by the genius, the fortune, or safety 
of the emperor, which was first decreed in honour of Julius 
Cajsar, Uio. xliv. 6., and commonly observed. Id. 50., so like- 
wise by that of Augustus, even after his death. Id. Ivii. 9. 
'J’o violate this oath w^as esteemed a heinous crime. Ibid. ^ 
Tacit. Ann. i. 7d. Codex, iv. 1, 2. ii. 4. 41. Dig. xii. 2. 13., and 
more severely punished than real perjmy, Teriiill. Apol. 18. 
It was reckoned a speeies of treason {majestatis) ^ and punished 
by the bastinado, I). xii. 2. 13., sometimes by cutting out the 
tongue, Gotliofred. in loc. So that Minutius Felix justly saA'S, 
c. 29. Hat Us {sc. ICt/iuicis), tntius jter ,/ovis geniurn jiejerare 
gnam regis. Tiberius prohibited any one from sw’earing by him, 
Dio. Ivii. 8. Iviii. 12., but yet men sw^ore, not only by his for- 
tune, but also by that of Sejanus, Id. Iviii. 2. G. After the 
death of the latter, it Av^as decreed that no oath should be 
made by any other but the emperor. Ibid. 12. Caligula or- 
dained that to all oaths these AA'ords should be added ; Nequk 

MK, NKQLIK MEOS I.IBEROS CHAIITORES HABEO, OUAAf CaIUM 

ET souoREs Kjus, Suct. 15. Dio. lix. 3. 9., and that the 
Avomen should swear by his AA'ife Drusilla, Ibid. 11., as he 
himself did, in his most public and solemn asseverations. Suet. 
24. So Claudius, by Civia, Dio. 1. .5. Suet. Claud. 11. 

In imitation of the temple and diA’ine honours appointed 
by the Triuniviri to Julius Caesar, Dio. xlvii. 18., and confirmed 
by Augustus, Id. li. 20., altars were privately erected to 
Augustus himself, at Rome, Virg. Del. i. 7- Horat. Dp. ii. 1. 
IG. Ovid. Dast. i. 13., and particularly in the provinces; but 
he permitted no temple to be publicly consecrated to him, 
unless in conjunction with the city, Rome: Augdsto et 
U uBi RomuE ; and that only in the provinces. Tacit. Ann. iv. 
37 . ; for in the city they Avere strictly prohibited. Suet. 52. 
After his death, they Avere reiy frequent. Tacit, Ann, i. 1 J . 
73. Jlio, Ivi, 46. 
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It was likew ise decreed in honour of Augustus, that when 
the priests offered up vow’^s for the safety of the people and 
senate, they should do the same for him, Dio. li. 19., so for the 
succeeding emperors. Tacit, jinn. iv. 17*j particularly at the 
beginning of the year. Id. xvi. 22. on tlie 3d of January, Dio. 
lix. 24. — also, that in all public and private entertainments, 
libations should be made to him wdth wishes for his safety, 
Dio. li. 19. Ovid. I'ast. ii. 637. Pont. ii. 3. ult. as to the Lares 
and other gods, Ilorat. Od. iv. 5. 33. 

On public occasions, the emperors wt)re a crown and a trhim- 
phal robe, Dio. li. 20. Tacit, jlnnal. xiii. 8. They also used 
a particular badge, of having fire carried before them, Ilero- 
dian. i. 8. 8. i. 16. 9. ii. 5. Marcus Antoninus calls it a lamp, 
i. 17.» probably borrowed from the Persians, Xenoph. Cyrop. 
viii. iii. p. 215. jlmnnan. xxiii. 6. Something similar seems 
to have been used by the magistrates of the municipal towns ; 
prunce batillnsy v. a pan of burning coals, or a portable 

lieartli {focus portatilis), in Avhich incense Avas burnt j a per- 
fumed stoA'e, ilorat. Sat. i. 5. 36. 

Dioclesian introduced the custom of kneeling to the cm- 
pei’ors {adorari se jnssit, chin ante cam cuncti salntarentnr,) 
Eutrop. ix. 16. Aurelius Victor, de Cccs. c. 39., says, that 
the same thing aa'us done to Caligula and Uomitian. So Dio. 
lix. 4. 27, 28. 

AugAistus, at first, used the poAA’ers conferred on him wdth 
great moderation ; as indeed all the first emperors did in the 
beginning of their government, Dio. Ivii. 8. lix. 4. In his 
lodging and ecjuipage he differed little from an oixlinary citi- 
zen of distinguishe<l rank, except being attended by his 
pnetorian guards. Put after he had gained the soldiers by 
donatives, the people by a distribution of grain, and the Avhole 
body of citizens by the SAA'^eetness of repose, he gradually in- 
creased his authority {insuryerc jiaulatirn) , and engrossed all 
the pow'ers of the state {innnia senaths, maff^istratuum , Icgurn 
in se iransferre). Tacit. Ann. i. 2. Such of the nobility as 
were most compliant {quanto quis servitio promptior)^ Averc 
raised to Avealth and prefei'inents. Having the command of 
the army and treasury, he could do every thing. For although 
he pretended to sej^aratc his own reA^enues from those of the 
state, yet both Avere disposed of equally at his pleasm*e, Dio. 
liii. 16. 

The long reign and artful conduct of Augustus, so habituated 
thip Romans to subjection, that they never afterwards so 
jliiich as made one general eff»i*t to regain their liberty, nor 
even to mitigate the rigor of tyranny. In consequence of 
which, their character became more aud more degenerate. 

After 
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After being deprived of the right of voting, they lost all con- 
cern about public affairs ; and were only anxious, says Juve- 
nal, about two things, hread and (Panem ct CracEN- 

sEs, i. e. largesses and spectacles,) ./Kvntal. x. 80. 

Hence, from this period their histoiy is less interesting, and 
as Hio observes, less authentic ; because, M-hen every thing 
was done by the will of the prince, or of his favourites and 
frccdinen, the springs of action were less known than under 
the republic, Dio. liii. 10. It is surprising that though the 
Romans at different times were governed by ])rinces of the 
most excellent dispositions, and of the soundest judgment, 
w'ho had seen the woeful effects of wicked men being invested 
with unlimited j)ower, yet none of them seem ever to have 
thought of new-modelling the government, and of jiroviding 
an effectual check against the future commission of similar 
enormities. Whether the)' thought it impracticaV)le, or 
wished to transmit to their successors unimpaired, the same 
powers whicli they had received ; or from what other cause 
we know not. It is at least certain that no history <jf any 
people shews more clearly the pernicious effects of an arbi- 
trary and elective monarchy, on the character and happiness 
of both prince and people, than that of the ancient Romans. 
Their change of government was indeed the natural conse- 
quence of that success with which their lust of conquest was 
attended. For the force employed to enslave other nations, 
being turned against tlu-mselves, served at first to accomplish 
and afterwards to perpetuate their own sciwitudc. And it is 
remarkable, that the nobility of Rome, whose rapacity and 
coiTuption had so much contributed to tlie loss of liberty, 
were the principal sufferers by' this change ; for on them, 
those savage monsters, who succeeded Augustus, chit)fly ex- 
ercised their cruelty. The bulk of the peojjle, and parti- 
cidai'ly the provinces, were not more opj>rcsscd than they had 
been under the republic : Thus Tacitus observes, A^c({ue pro- 
vincuc illuvi rerum siutum ahmichuut, susperto seuatiis jio~ 
jtuUque imperio oh I'ertaminn pofenti'imy et avaritiam vui^is- 
tratuum ; invalido legu/m au.ii/io, qiue vi, amhitu, posfrejuo 
jyecmiid turhabautur, Annal. i. 2. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS OP THE MAGISTRATES. 

^I^HE public servants (winisfri) of the magistrates were called 
by the common name of API^ARITORES, Div. i. 8., 
because they were at hand to execute their commands, (qu'od 
Us apparebaut,\. c. prccsth eraitt ad obseqtiium, Serv. ad Virg. 


JEiu 
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^n. xli. 850.) and their service or attendance apparitio, 
CAc. xiii. 54. These were, 

I. SClilBuE, Notaries or clerks who wrote out the public 

accounts, the laws, and all the proceedings {acta) of the magis- 
trates. Those who exercisctl that office were said scriptmn 
facerey Uiv. ix. 46. Gcll. vi. 9. from scri])tus,-iis. They were 
denominated from the magistrates wliom they attended ; thfis, 
Scriha; quaestorii , a’dilitii^prrctorii, &c., and* were divided into 
different decuruc ; whence demrdmi emere, for mimus xcribte 
emere^ Cic. Verr. iii. JO. It was determined by Ipt what 
magistrate eacli of them should attend, Cic. Cat. iv. J. This 
office Avas more honourable among the Greeks than the Ro- 
mans, A\'p. Kara. 1. The at Rome how’^ever were ge- 

nerally composctl of free-horn citizens ; and they became so 
respectable, that their order is called by C'icero honestus {quod 
eoruui Jidel tabula', puhlica', pcriculaque tua^istratuiirn cam- 
miff autur,) Cic. Verr. hi. Jff. 

The’;e Avere also aefuarii or uotarii, aa Ijo took doAA’n in short- 
hand Avhat Avas said or done {uotis excipiebant) , Suet. Jul. 55. 
These A\’ere different from the scriba', and Avere commonly 
slaves or freedmen, Dio. 1a% J. The scriba’ were also called 
librarii, Festus. But librarii is usually put for those who 
transcribe books, Cic. yltt. xii. (>. Suet. Domit. 10., for AA’hich 
purpose the AA*ealthy Romans, avIio had a taste for literature, 
sometimes kept several slaves, TCcp. yitl. 13. 

''J'he method of Avriting short-liand is said to haA'e been in- 
A’cnted by Maecenas, Dio. h'. J. ; according to Isidore, by 
Tiro, the favourite shwe and freetlman of Cicero, Isid. i. 22. 
AVcy/cc. Kpt. 90. 

II. PR/ECONES, heralds or public efiers, Avho were em- 
ployed for various purposes : 

1 . In all public assemblies they ordered silence, {milenthim 
indicebaut A'el imperabant : Exsurgr, pr^’.co, Pac populo 
ATJDiKNTiAM, Plaut . Kvrn. prol. 11.) by saying, SiniiTR A'el 
'j ACKi Ji ; and in sacred rites by a solemn form, Favktk 
LTNGU is, Moral. Od.iix. 1. Ork kavktp: omxes, TArg. JKn. 
A'. Jl . Hence sa< hum silcutium , for altissimum or ma.vim.um , 
liorat. Od. ii. 13. 29. Ore favent^ they are silent, Ovid, 
ylmor. iii. 13. 29. 

2. In the comitia they called the tribes and centuries to give 
their votes ; thej^ pronounced the vote of each century ; they 
jqglled out the names of those aa'Iio AAX're elected, Cic. P'er’r. 
V.' 15. (See p, HJ.) When Ihavs Avere to be passed, they 
recited them to the people, (p. 83.) In trials, they sum- 
moned the jtidices, the jjersons accused, their accusers, and 
sometimes the witnesses.. 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes heralds were employed to summon the people 
to an assembly, Liv. i. 59. iv. 32., and the senate to the senate- 
house, hi. 38. (see p. 8.) ; also the soldiers, when encamped, 
to hear their general make a speech, JAv. i. 28. 

3. In sales by auction, they advertised them {anctionem 
conclamahant j}rcedir.abant'). Plant. Men. fin. Cic. Verr. iii. 
101 Olf. iii. 13. Herat, dc Art. Poet. 419. ; they stood by the 
spear, and called out wliat was offered. S('c p. 51. 

4. In the public games ; they invited the people to attend 
them ; they ordered slaves and other improper persons to be 
removed from them, iAc. de Itesp. liar. 12. l/iv. ii. 37- ; they 
proclaimed {prijcdicubant) the victors and crowned them, Cic. 
I'am. V. 12 ; they invited the people to see the secular games 
which were celebrated oidy once every 1 10 years, by a solemn 

form, CoNV’ENITK AD I.IJDOS SlUiCTANDOS, QUOS NKC Sl’ECTAVUT 

ouisQUAM, NEC si^Eci ATU Jic s EST, Suct. CUiud. '2\ . llerodum. 
iii. 8. 

.5. In solemn funerals, at which games sometimes used to 
be exhibited, Cic. de J.,egg. ii. 24., they invited peojile to at- 
tend by a certain form ; Hxsequias Chkemeti, quiblis est 

COMMODUM, IKE JAM TEiVJeiJS EST, OI.LUS KKKEKTITIJ, TcV. 

Hborm. V. 8. 38. Hence these funerals were called FLI- 
NERA INJ)K;TIVA, Festus in Quirjtes, Suet. Jut. 84. 
The prcccones also used to give public notice when such a 
person died ; thus, Ollus uuiris leix) dates est, Festus^ 
ibid. 

6. In the infliction of capital punishment, they sometimes 
signified the orders of the magistrate tt) the lictor, Liu. 
xxvi. 15. Tmctor, VI ko forti adde a irgas, e;t in eum leoe 
jtrbuuin age, ibid. 16. 

7 . When things were lost or stolen, they searched for them. 

Plant. Merc. iii. 4. 78. Petron. .Arbit. c. 57-, where an 

allusion is supposed to be made to the custom abolished by 
the Aibutian law. 

The office of a public crier, although not honourable, was 
profitable, Jtwcnal. vii. 6, &c. They were generally free- 
born, and divided into dccnricc. 

{Similar to the ex were those who collected the money 
bidden for goods at an auction from tht‘ purchaser, called 
COACTORES, Ilor. Sat. i. 6. 86. Cic. pro Cluent. 64. 
They were servants {niinistri) of the money-brokers, who at- 
tended at the auctions : Hence coactionesargentarias factitare, 
to exercise the trade of such a collector. Suet. T'esj}. 1. They 
seem also to have been employed by bankers to procure pay- 
ment from debtors of every kind. But the collectors of the 
public revenues were likewise called COACTORES, Cic. pro 
JRah, PQst, 11 , 

M 2 


III. EIC- 
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III. LICTORES, The lictors were instituted by Romu- 
lus, who borrowed them from the Etruscans. They are com- 
monly supposed to have their name, JAv. i.8, {a Uganda'), from 
their binding the hands and le^s of criminals before they were 
scourt^ed, Gell. xii. 3. They carried on their shoulder rods 
{virgaji iilrneas, Plaut. Asin. ii. 2. v. 74. iii. 2, v. 29. Vhninei 
fasces virgarwn , Id. Epid. i. 1. 26. vel ex hetnla , Plin. xvi. 18. 
s. 30.) bound with a thong in the form of a bundle, {bacillos 
/oro" colligates in inadum. fascis) and an axe jutting out in the 
middle of them. They went before all the greater raagistrates_, 
excejit the censors, one by one in a line, lAv. xxiv. 44. He 
who went foremost was called PRIMUS LICTOR, C/c. ad 
Fratr. i. 1 . 7- 5 he who went last, or next to the magistrate, 
Avas called PRQXIMUS UICPOR, JAv. ibid. Sallust. Jug. 

12., or Fostremus, Cie. Hivin. i. 28., i. e. the chief lictor, 
sununus liclor, who used to receive and execute the com- 
mands of the magistrate. 

4’he office of tlie lictors was, 

1. To remove the crowd {ut turbani summov event), Liv. 
iii. 1 I. 48. Auii. 33. Hor. Od. ii. 16. 10. by saying, Cedite, 

C’oNSlTE VEKIT ; DATE VIAM, A’cl EOCUM CONSUL; ; SI VOKIS 

viDETun, DiscKDi'iK, Quiiu'iEs, lAv. ii. 56., or some such 
Avords, (solennis ille licforu/n <t jn'ccntaivitis elamor, Plin. 
Pan. 61 ) AA hcuce the lictov is called sinmnotor aditiis, Eiv. xlv. 
29. This sometimes occasioned a good deal of noise and 
bustle, X/f. passim. When the magistrate returned home, a 
lictor knocked at the door with his rod, (far cm, utx rnos esf, 
virgd percussif) , Uiv. A'i. 34., Avhich. he also did, Avhen the 
magistrate went to any other house, Plin. vii. 30. s. 31. 

2. To see that proper respect was paid to the magistrates, 
(ANIMA DVhZRTERE, nt debitus honos Uk redderetur) , Suet, 
.ful. 80. W'hat this respect was, Seneca informs us, ICpist. 

64., namely, dismounting from horseback, uncovering the 
lu'ad, going out of tlic Avay, and also rising up to them, &c. 
Suet. Jul. 78. 

3. ^’o inflict punishment on those Avho were condemned, 
wliich they were ordered to do in various flumis : I, Lkjtor, 
COLLIGA MANUS ; I, CaPUT OBNUBE HU.IUS; AkBORI IN- 

eel;ci susi'knde ; Verberato vel in'I’ka poMa-niiuM vel 
e.rtra poakerium, Liv. i. 26. I, Lk'tor, deliga ad palum, 
Id. A’iii. 7* Accede, Lictor, virgas et secures expedi. 
Id. viii. 32. In eum lege age, i. e. securi pereute, vel feri, 
xxvi. 16. 

The lictors were usuall)’^ taken from the lowest of the common 
people, Liv. ii. 55., and often were the freedmen of him on 
whom they attended. They Avere* different from the public 
slaves, who Avaited on the magistrates, Vie. in Verr. i. 26. 

IV. AC- 
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IV. ACCENSI. These seem to have had their name from 

summoning (ah acciendri) the people to an assembly, and those 
who had law-suits to court {in One of them attended 

on the consul who had not the fasces. Suet. Jill. 20. Liv. 
iii. 33. Before the invention of clocks, one of them called 
out to the praetor in court when it was the third hour, or 
nine o’clock, before noon ; when it was mid-day, and the 
ninth hour, or three o’clock afternoon, Varro de Lat. lAng. 

V. 9. Plin. vii. 60. They were commonly the freedmen of 
the magistrate on whom they attended \ at least in ancient 
times, Cic. ad Pratr. i. 1. 4. The were also an order 

of soldiers, called Siiperjiiimerarii, because not included in 
the legion, Veget. ii. 19. Ascon. in €ic. Verr. i. 28. Liv. 
viii. 8. 10. 

V. VIATORES. These were properlj’^ the officers who 
attended on the tribunes, Liv. ii. 56., and jediles, xxx. 39. 
Anciently they used to summon the senators from the covnitry 
where they usually residetl ; whence they had their name {quod 
scepe in vift cssent)^ Cic. de Sen. 16. Columell. Praef. 1. 

VI. CARNIFEX. The public executioner or hangman, 

who executed (supjiUcio afjlciehat) slaves, and persons of the 
lowest rank ; for slaves and freedmen were punished in a 
manner diHerent from free-born citizens. Tacit. Annal. iii. 50. 
The carnifex was of servile condition, and held in such con- 
teinjjt that he was not permitted to reside within the city, Cic. 
pro Itahir. 5., but lived without the Porta or Esquiiina, 

Plant. Pseud, i. 3. v. 98., near the place destined for the 
punishment of slaves, (jnxta locum .servililnis pami.s scjiosifiim, 
'I'ac. Annal. xv. 60. ii. 32.) called Sestertiiim, Plutarch, in 
Galb., where were erected crosses and gibbets, (craces et 
jiatihnla, Tac. Annal. xiv. 33.) and where also the bodies of 
slaves were burnt, Plant. Cas. ii. 6. v. 2., or thrown out 
unhuried, Hor. Plpod. v. 9.9. 

Some think that the carnifex was anciently keeper of the 
prison under the Triumviri capitales, who had only the super- 
intendance or care of it : hence tradere vel truhere ad curni^ 
ficern, to imprison. Plant. Rud, iii. 6, v, 19. 


LATFS OF THE ROMANS. 

'"I ■'HE law's of any country are rules established by public 
authority, and enforced by sanctions, to direct the con- 
duct, and secure the rights of its inhabitants. (LEX in- 

justique 
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Justiqne rcgiiln, Sencc. dc Bcncf. iv. 12. Leges qrdd nliud 
simf, gta'ini nihu's mixta prcvceptnf Id. Epist. 94.) 

Tlip laws of Rome were ordained by the people, upon the 
application of a magistrate (rogantemaf^istraiif.) . Seep. 80.83. 

The great foundation of Roman law or jurisprudence 
(Itomani jaris)^ was that collection of laws called the law, L/iv. 
xxxiv. 6., or laws of the Tweh e Tables, compiled by the de- 
cemviriy and ratified by the people, (sec p. 144.) a work, in the 
opinion of Cicero, su]>erior to all the libraries of philosophers 
(omniha.s omnium phi/osoj/Zionan bihliolhecis antejionendum) , 
de Orat. i. 44. Nothing now remains of these laws, but scat- 
tered fragments. 

I’hc unsettled state of the Roman government, the extension 
of the empire, the increase of riches, and consequently of the 
number f)f crimes, with various other circumstances, gave 
occasion to a great many new laws, {('urruptissimd repuhlicd 
pluri}na' leges, 'Pacit. Annal. iii. 27.) 

At first tliosc ordinances only obtained the name of laws, 
uhicb ^vere made by the Comitia ('enturiata (POPII.L1SCI- 
^\\), I'arit. ylnnal. iii. 58., but aftin'warils those also which 
were made by the Comitia Trihuta (PLEBJSCITA), when 
they M ere made binding on the udiole Homait people ; first 
i)y the Moratian la^\• ( at quod irihutim pt ehes jussisset , populwn 
tcuerci), Liv. iii. 55., and afteiMvards more precisely by the 
Publilian and Hortensian lau’s, /?/c/*/.sy77« OMNES QUI- 
RITES tenerent) , Eiv. viii. 12. Epit. xi. Plin. xvi. 10. s. 15. 

Gcll. XV. 27. 

TI le diflerent laM S are distinguished b}'' the n.imc (nomcn. 
gentis) of the persons Avho proposed them, and by the subject 
to M'hicb they refer. 

Any ortlcr of the people M'as called EEX, M'hether it re- 
spe(;ted the public (Jus puhlienm vel saerinn), the right of 
private persons (Jus privatum, vel chvile), or the particular 
interest of an individual. But this last M'as properly called 
PHI VILEC.IUM, Gelt. X. 20. xlscon. in Cic. pro Mil. 

The laws proposed by a consul M ere called CONSULA- 
RES, Cic. Se.vt. 64., by a tribune, TRIBUNITl ^E, Cic. in 
Hull. ii. 8., by the decemviri, DECEMV1RALE8, Liv, iii. 
55, 56, 57 . 


DIFFERENT SIGNIFICATIONS OF JUS AND LEX, 
AND THE DIFFERJ^NT SPECIES OF THE RO- 
MAN LAW. 

'^HE M'ords, ./us and Lew, arc used in various senses. They 
-*■ are both expressed by the English M'ord, LAW. 

Jus 
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Jus properly Implies M'liat is_/«.s/ and right in itself, or what 
from any cause is binding upon iis, Cic. de OJfiv. iii. 21. Lex 
is a written statute or ordinance : (Lhx, qxuc scripfo sancif, 
quod imlt, nnt juhendo, aut t'etando, Cic. <le T^eg. i. 6., a i-k- 
GENDO, quod legi.solet, 'ul innotcscat , Vuito de L/at. Ung. v. 
legere leges propositus Jussercy Liv. iii. 11 1., X'cl a delcctu, Cic. 
de J^egg. i. (>., ajusto el jure legendoy i. e. eligendo, from tlie 
choice of what is just and right. Id. ii. 5. Xjv.'^y justoruin in- 

justorumque distinctioy ibid. Gruxo nombie, appellntu, 

No//ov, a suuin cuiqxic tribuendo. Id. i. 6.) 

./us is propei’ly Avhat the law ordains, or the obligation 
wliich it imposes ; (e.s/ enirn JUS quod, Ll^X coustif uify J’liat 
is UtWy or, That is binding, \vhich the law ordains, Cic. de. 
C(gg. i. In. fid Hereuu. ii. lo.) Or according to the Twelve 
Tables, Qi’oncuNauE i>oruL.iTs .inssiT, u> jus es io, vii. 

17- ix. 33. QUOD major ears JUDK ARi r, ID JUS RATUMQUIi 
ESTO, Cic. 

But ///A- and le.r ha\'c a dilfei'ent meaning, according to the 
words with which tliey are joined : thus, 

,Jus NATUR.E vel NA'j'UR AUE, is Avhat nature or right reason 
teaches to beriglit; and yV.v GiiiNTi um, what all nations es- 
teemed to be right : both commonly reckoned the same, Cic. 
Sc.x't. 42. J/arusp. resj). 14. 

,/xfs civiuni v('l ci vile, is what the iidiabitants of a particular 
countiy esteem to he right, either bj’^ nature, custom, or slatul c, 
Cic. Topic. 5. OJf'. ii^ 1(>, 17* de Oral. i. 48. Hence coustituerc 
jusy quo omues utantury pro J>om. cui suhjecii sinty-pro Cfccln. 
So JUS Itoninuxoiiy jixxglicumy &c. When no word is added to 
restrict it. Jus < iviuE is put for the civil law of the Bomans. 
Cicero sometimes ojjposes civile X.o fits Huturale, Sext. 42., 
and sometimes to what we call Criminal law (Jus puhlicxxm) , 
VT'rr. i. 42. Cie.cin, 2. in C^'ccil. i>. 

,Tus coMMux'E, what is held to be right among men in gene- 
ral, or among tlic inhabitants of any countiy, Cic. Cccciu. 4. 
Digest, et lustitut. 

.Jus ruBi.icuM et eriv'Atum, what is right with respect to 
the people {quasi Jus popul.icum)y or the pviblic at large, and 
with resjiect to individuals; political and civil Irav, Liv. iii. 
34. Cic. L'arn.iv. 14. Plin. Lpist. i. 22. \^\\t Jus puhlicu'in is 
also put for the right Avhich the citi/.eus in common enjoyed 
{Jus commuue), Terent. Phorm. ii. 2. Go. 

.his Senatorium {x^’^y'a Juris puJjl id) y Avhat related to the 
rights and customs of the senate ; Avhat Avas the pow'er of tliose 
AA’ho might make a motion in the senate, {qua: potestas refereu- 
tihuSy) (see p. 12.) Avdiat the privilege of those, who delivered 
their opinion {quid censentibus Jus) ; what the power of the 

magistrates. 
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niaj^istratcs, and the rights of the rest of the members, &c. 
T*lin. viii. 14. 

.//Av T>iviNUM et iiuMANTTM, whut is right with respect to 
things divine and human, Uv, i. 18. xxxix. 16. Tacit, yimial. 
iii. 2(5. JO. vi. 26. Hence et /icra .sinunt, laws divine and 
human, Tirg. G. i. 269. Contra Jks fasque. Sail. Cat. l.'i. 
mln.s fasqae (Wtiere^ 4’acit. Hist. iii. 5. Omnc jus et fas delerc, 
Cic. Quo fare, qiiavc iujuriay riglit or wrong, Tereut. And. 
i. 8. 9. Ter fas cl mfas, Liv. vi. 14. Aus et injnricc. Sail. 
*lug. 16. Jure fieri, jure ccesus. Suet. Jul. 76. 

Jus Pii;r/roiiiuM, what the edicts of the pra?tor ordained to 
he right, Cic. de Offic. i. 10. Ver. i. 44. 

Jus HONOR ARI IJM. Sec p. 1 1 2. 

Jus Flavianum, .EniANUM,&c. the books of law composed 
by Flavius, Lh'. ix. 46. /Elius, &c. Ukuanum, i. e. civile 
jrrh'ututu, ex quo jus dicit prtjctor urhnnus, Cic. Verr. Act. i. J . 

Jus PK.Ei>iA’roHiuM. The law observed with respect to the 
goods {prwdia \c\ jn'icdia bona, Ascon. in Cic.) of those who 
were suretic's (piucdes) for the farmers of the public rc\ enues, 
or undertakers of tlie public works {maucipes), which were 
pledged to tlie pidilic (puhtico obligata vel pignori opposito), 
and sold, if the farmer or undertaker did not perform his 
bargain, Cic. ju'o Tialh. 20. Terr. i. 54. Tam. v. 20. Suet. 
Claud. 9. Hence Pa/ia)iAToa, a jierson who laid out his 
mone)" in jmrehasing these goods, Cic, Att. xii. 14. \J ., and 
Avho, of course, was wtdl aeciuaintetl A\4th what was right or 
wrong in such matters (juris pr<cdintorii perilus) ,\.(\. Balb.20. 

Jus Feciai-E, the law of arms or heraldry, Cic. Offic. i. 11., 
or the form of proclaiming war, Liv. i. 32. 

Jus Er.GiTJM iJiM,the common or ordinary law,the same with 
jus civile, Cic. pro Dom. 13, 14., Init /m.v legitimuni exigere, to 
demand one’s legal right, or what is legally due, luim. viii. 6. 

Jus CoNsiTETuniNis, wluit loiig usc hath established, op- 
posed to i.EGE/Vf.v or / Y.v .script am, statute or written law, Cic. 
de Invent, ii. 22. 54. .lus civile constat ’twX ex scripto aut4•^y^e 
scri],to, 1. 6. 13. de Justit. et.Jur. 

Jus PoN'i'iFiciuM vel SACRUM, what is right with regard to 
religion ami sacred things, much the same with what was after- 
wards called Tjcclesiosticitl Law, Cic. pro dom. 12, 13, 14., 
de Legibus, ii. 18, Ike. Uiv. i. 20. So Jus religionis, augu- 
rum, ccereinoniarum, au.sjriciorum, ike. 

,/ra Bkllicum vel belli, what may he justly done to a state 
at war with us, and to the conquered. Cces. de Hell. G. i. 27. 
Cic. Off. i. 11. iii. 29. Lio. i. 1. v. 27. Hence Leges silent 
inter anna, Cic. in Mil. 4. Terre jus hi arniis, Liv. v. 3. 2^'a- 
cere jus ense, Lucan, iii. 821. viii. 642. ix. 1073. Jusque datum 

sceleri. 
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sceleri, a successful usurpation, by which impunity and a sanc- 
tion were given to crimes. Id. i. 2. 

Juris disciplbia, the knowledge of law, Cic. Legg.i. 5. in- 
telligcniiciy Pliil. ix. 5. interpretation Off. i. 1 1 . Sruniosi 
Jarisn i. e. jurisprudentifCn Students in law, Suet. IVer. 32. 
Gcll. xii, 13. Consultin peritin &c. Lawyers, Cie. 

Jure et legihas, by common and statute Unv, Cie. T^err. i. 
42.44. So Horace, Virhonnsest qnisf Qui eonsnlta pairtnun 
qni leges, juraque sen^af, &c. Ejiist. i. xvi. 40. Jura dnhat 
Icgesque viris, Virg. iiin. i. 509. 

llut Jura is often put for laws in general; thus, IVotmJura 
ronderen Liv. iii. 33. Jura inrenta niettr, injusti fateare ne- 
eesse est, Horat. Sat. I. iii. 111. Art. P. 122. 398., eivicajura 
respondercn l^p. 1. 3. 23. 

Jus and ..IiIquitas are distinguished, Cie. Off'.iu. 16. T^irg. 
ii. 426., /n.v XKwd jufititia; jua eivile and leges^ Phil. ix. 5. So 
JHqaum et boiiuin, is opposed to eallidum versutnmquc Jus, 
an artful interpretation of a written law, Ccccin,'2'6 SHmiman. 
JKS, the rigour of the law, snnnna injiirian Off. i. 10. Suuitno 
Jure agere, contenderCn experiri, ike. to try the utmost stretch 
of law. 

Jus vel .Tura Q?t,irititnn, eirinm, ^c. See p. 40, &c. 

Jura sajigninis', eagnationisn &c. ueressitudo, v. Jus 
■jiecessitfidinis, relationship, Suet. Catig. 16. 

Ji;s reg^ii, a right to the crown, Liv. i. 49. Ilonoruuin to 
preferments, Tarit. xiv. 5. Quihus 2 >er fraudem Jus fuitn 
power or avithority, Sallust. Jxig. 3. Jus luxuricc publiecc 
datum, est, a licence, Seuee. ICpisf. 18. Quihus fallere ac 
fururijus erat. Suet. Ner. 16. In Jus et ditiouem.\.e\])otestntem 
alieujus venire, concedere, Liv. & Sail. Habere Jus in ali- 
qnern ; sui Juris esse ae ntanripii, i. e. sui arbitrii et netnini 
jiurere, to be one’s own master, Cie. In etnitroverso Jure est, 
it is a point of law iu)t fixed or determined, lAv. iii. 55. 

J us dicere vel reddere, to administer justice. Hare Jus gra- 
tue, to sacrifice justice to interest, Liv. 

Jus is also put for the place Avherc justice is administered; 
thus. In jus ramus, i. e, ad pradoris sellnni, Donat, in Ter. 
Phorm. V. 7* 43.88. In jiu'e,\.e. apud j>r(Ftorem,\n cowvt, 
Plant. Itud. iii. 6. 28. Men. iv. 2. 19. He Jure ctirrere, 
from court. Civ. Quint. 25. 

1./EX is often taken in the same general sense with Jus : thus. 
Lex est rectaratio bnperandi ntque prnhihendi ,a.nurnine deorum 
tracta ; Justorurn injustorumque distinrtio ; <vternu)n quiddam, 
quod tmiversnm niundurn regil; — Consensio onininm gentium, 
lex naturce putanda est ; nojiscrijitasednalalexi Salus populi 

supremu 
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suprema lex esto; fiiudnnienfinn lihertatis, fans eequitatis, SfC, 
Cic. de — pi’o Ciuent. 53. 

Lkgks is put, not only for the ordinances of the Roman 
people, but for any established regulations; thus, of the free 
towns. Lucks municipaIes, Cic. i'Vrm. vi. 18., of the allied 
towns, Vcrr. ii. 49,50., of the provinces, ihid. 13. 

When Lex is put absolutely, the law of the Twelve Tables 
is meant; as. Lege hccreditas ad frentem Minuciavn veniebat, 
Cic. Verr. i. 4.5. Ma ad nos redibat j.bge hccreditas^ Ter. 
Hecyr. i. 2. 97- 

Leges Censoiii.e, forms of leases or regulations made by 
the censors. Civ. Txrr. i. 55. iii. 7- Proir. Cons. 5. Jiabir. 
J*ei'd. 3. yJd Q. F'r. i. 12. Lex manripii vel mancijman, the 
form and c(jnditif)n of conveying property, de Orat. i. 39. Cic. 
Off. iii. 1(). 

Leges roiditionis vel renaliam. retidendorinn, agrutn vel 
domain pnssidendi, &c. Rules or conditions, Cic. de Orat. 
i. 58. Morat. ffnst. ii. 2. v. 18. Hence l^mere, vendere liac 
ye\ ilia lege, i. e. sab hac conditione \c\ paefo^ Suet. Aug. 21. 
l<jd lege (i. e. ex pacto et conventu) e.vierafy Cic. Att. vi. 3. 
J-fdc lege alque omine. Ter. And. i. 2. 29. Heaut. v. 5. 10. 
Xc.r tnt(C qua naii sumas, Cic. 3\is. 16.; med lege utary I will 
observe my rule, 2'cr. Phorm. iii. 2. ult. 

LE(iKs historic, poematuniy versnnmy &c. Rules observed 
in writing, Cic. de Pegg. i. 1. de Om/.iii.49. Thus w’e say, 
the /<//e.v of history, of poetiy, versifying, &c. and in a similar 
sense, the laws of motion, magnetism, mechanics, &c. 

In the Corpus Juris, Lex is pvit for the Christian religion; 
thus Lex Cbrisfiana, Catholicay t^cnerahilisy sancfissiina, Ikc. 
But ■we in a similar sense use the Avord hnv for the Jewish 
religion; as the Paw and the Gosjjel: or for the BfM)ks of 
Moses ; as, the Xrm’ am) the Prophets. 

Jus Roman UM, or lionian lawy was either icritten or nn- 
written late (Jus schiptum aut non scriptum). The several 
species AAdiich constituted the scriptum, were, laws, properly 
so called, the decrees of the senate, the edicts or decisions of 
magistrates, and the opinions or writings of lawyers. Un- 
written law (jus non scriptum) , comprehended natural equity 
and custom. Anciently jus scriptum, only comprehended 
laAvs properly so called, JJigest. de Orig. Jur. All these are 
frequently enumerated or alluded to by Cicero, AA’ho calls them 
Ih)NTEs ^QUiTATis. Topic. 5. t^c. ad Herenn. ii. 13. 


LAAVS 
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LAWS OF THE DECEMVIRI, OR, THE 
XII TABLES. 

*l/^ARIOUS authors have endeavoured to collect and arrange 
^ the fragments of the Twelve '^J'ables. Of these the most 
eminent is Godfrey {.lacohus Gothof redus .) 

According to his account. 

The I. table is supposed to have treated of law-suits; the 
II. of thefts and robberies; III. f)f hjans, and the right of cre- 
ditors over their debtors; IV. of the right of fathers of fami- 
lies; V. of inheritances and guardianships; VI. of property 
and possession; VII. of trespasses and damages; VIII. of 
estates in the country; IX. of the common rights of the 
people; X. of funerals, and all ceremoni('s relating to the 
dead; XI. of the M^orship of the gods, and of religion; XII. of 
marriages, and the right of husbands. 

Several ancient lawyers are said to have commented on 
these laws, Cic. dc Lf'gg. ii. Pirn. xiv. 13., but their 

works are lost. 

'J’he fragments of the Twelv'c Tables have been collected 
from various authors, many of them from Cicero. The laws 
are in general very hri{;fly expressed : thus, 

8i IN .lus vocKT, ATUua (i. c. sfntini) kat. 

Si AiiiMUKUM uu rsi r {mperit), nx cum ko jvacit {jmcisce- 

iur), TAI-IO KSTO. 

Si KALSUM J'ESTIMONIUM DICASSIT {dixcrit) SAXO DKJl- 
CITOR. 

PiiiviJ.EGiA NE inuoGANTo; SC. mrigistratns. 

De iLATiTK {de ridd, liJtertate, ct Jnre) i:ivis Romani, nisi 
I’KH MAXIMUM cENTuiiiATUM (y>cr comitia cenfnrinta) nk 

FXiRTJN'I'O. 

Qu01> POSTUKMUM I’OrULUS .lUSSTT, II> .lUS RATUM ESTO. 
HoMINUM MORTUUAI in UKBE nk STCPKI.ITO, neve URITO. 
Aj> Divos ajjeunto caste: PIETATEM adhikento, opes 

AMOVENTO. QlJI SECUS FAXIT, DeUS IPSE VINDEX ERIT. 

FeRUS .JURGIA AMOVENTO. Ex P.ATRIIS RI'llBUS OPTIMA 
COl.UNTO. 

Per.turii poena divtna, exitium; Humana, hedecus. 

ImPIUS NE AUIIETO PI.ACARE HON is IRAM DlitlRUM. 

Nequis agrum consecrato, AUUI, ARGENTI, eboris SA- 

CRANDI MOHIJS ESl'O. 

Hie most important particulars in the fragments of the 
Tu’elve Tables come naturally to be mentioned and explained 
elsewhere in various places. 

After the publication of the Twelve Tables, every one un- 
* der stood 
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derstood what was his right, but did not know the way to 
obtain it. For this they depended on the assistance of their 
patrons. 

From the Twelve Tables w’ere composed certain rites and 
forms, which were necessary to be observed in prosecuting 
law-suits {qiiihus inter se homines tliscejdarent)fCt\We:d ACTIO- 
NES LEGIS. The forms used in making bargains, in trans- 
ferring property, &c. were called ACTUS EECjITIMI. — 
There were also certain days on which a law-suit could be 
raised {qiiando lege agi posset)^ or justice could be lawfully 
administered {dies FASTI), and others on which that could 
not be done (NEFASTl) ; and some on which it could be done 
for one part of the day, and not for another (INTERCISI) . 
The knowledge of all these things was confined to the patri- 
cians, and chieflj^ to the Po7tti/ices, for many years; till one 
Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, the scribe or clerk of 
Appius Claudius Cjecus, a lawyer, who had arranged in writ- 
ing these actiones and days, stole or copietl the l)ook which 
Appius had composed, and published it, A. U. 440. {fast os 
puhlicaritf ct actiones primicni edidit.) In return for which 
favour he was made curule iedile by the people, and afterwards 
praitor. From him the book was called .JUS CIVILE FLA- 
VIANUM, Piv. ix. 46. Cir. de Orat. i. 41. Muren. 11. 
^4tt. vi. 1. 1. 2. § 7 - U* de Grig, ,/ttris. Gelt. vi. 9. Paler. 
Max.\\. 5. 2. Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. G. 

The patricians, vexed at this, contrived new forms of pro- 
cess ; and to prevent their being made |)ublic, ex]>rcssed them 
in nn-iting by certain secret marks, (NtXriS, i'ic.qrro Mur. 11., 
somewhat like what are now usecl in Avriting short-hand,) or, 
as others think, by putting one letter for another, (as Augus- 
tus did. Suet. ylug. 88.) or one letter for a whole word, {per 
SIGLAS, as it is called by later AA'ritcrs.) lioAA’cver, these 
forms also were published by Sextus yElius Catus, (who for 
his knowlege in the civil hiAV, is called by Ennius egregie 
eo7'datus Jumio^ a remarkably Avise man, Cie. de 0)'at. i. d.'i.) 
II is book Avus named JUS iELIANUM. 

The oidy thing iioaa'^ left to the patricians AA'as the interpre- 
tation of the laAA'; Avhieh Avas long peculiar to that order, and 
the means of raising several of tliem to the highest honours of 
the state. 

The origin of lawyers at Rome Avas derived from the insti- 
tution of pati’onagc. (See p. 28.) It AV'as one of the offices of 
a patron, to explain the Iuaa'^ to his clients, and manage their 
la\A’-suits. 

TITUS CORUNCANIUS, avIio was the first plebeian 
Pontifex Maximus, A. U. 5(K)., Pw. epit. 18., is s;iid to haA’^c 
been the first who gave his advice freely to all the citi- 
zen^ 
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sccns witliout distinction, 1. 2. § 35. 38. D. de Orig. Jiir.f 
whom many afterwards imitated; as, Manilius, Crassus, Mu- 
cins ScflBVola, C. Aquilius, Gallus, Trebatius, Sulpicius, &c. 

Those Avho professed to give advice to all promiscuously, 
used to walk across the forum {tratisverso foro) ^ and were ap- 
plied to (ad eos adibatur) there, or at their own houses, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 33. Such as were celebrated for their knowledge in 
law, often had their doors beset with clients before day-break, 
Hor. Sat. i. 1. v.9. £pist. ii. 1. 104., for their gate was open 
to all, (cunctis Janua jmtehat, Tibull. i. 4. 78.) and the house 
of an eminent hiAvyer was as it were the oracle of the whole 
cit)'^, Cic. de Orat. i. 45. Hence Cicero calls their power 
RkgNUM .lUDIClAI.K, Att.\. 1. 

The lawyer gave his answers from an elevated seat {ex solioy 
tanqnain ex tripode)^ Cic. de Legg. i. 3. Orat. ii. 33. iii. 33. 
The client coming up to him said, LicjiT <;oNsiii.HnK? Cic. 
]iro JMur. 13. The lawyer answered, CoNsumi. Then the 
matter was proposed, and an ansAver returned very shortly; 
thus, QiriERo AN 3<:xisTiMKs? vel. Id jus kst nkcne? — 
Skcundum ea, qua: proponuntuk, kxi.stimo, puacet, 
juT'i'o, Morat. Sat. ii. 3. 192. LaAvj’crs gave their opinions 
either by A\'ord of mouth, or in Avriting; commonly Avithout 
any reason annexed, Senec. ICpisf. 94., but not always. 

Sometimes iu difficult cases, the lawyers used to meet near 
the temple of Apollo iu the Forum, Juvenul. i. 128., and after 
deliberating together, (which Avas called OISI^UTATIO 
FOllI,) they pronounced a joint opinion. Hence Avhat aa'us 
detenninetl by the UiAvyers, and adopted by custom, Avas 
called Hkcepta sknikntia, Reckptum jus, Rkckptus mos, 
POST Mui.TAs VARiA TioNEs RKCEPTUM ; and tlic rules obscrvcd 
in legal ti'ansacthnis by their consent, Avere called Reguu.e 

J URIS. 

When the Iraa’^s or edicts of the prsetor seemed defective, 
the lawyers supplied Avhat Avas AA'anting in both from natural 
etjuity; and their opinions iu process of time obtained the 
authority of law's. Hence hiAA^yers Avere called not only iiiter- 
pretes, but also CONDITORES et AUCl'ORES JURIS, 
and their opinions, JUS CIVILE, Cic. pro Ca;cin.'24., 
de Offiv. iii. 1(5., opposed to leges, Cmcin. 20. 

Cicero complains that many excellent institvitions had been 
perverted by the refinements of UiAvyers, p7'o 3hir. 12. 

Under the republic, aiij?^ one that pleased might profess to 
give advice about matters of laAV ; but at first this aa-us only 
tlone by persons of the highest I'ank, and such as wei*e dis 
tinguished by their sui>erior knoAAdedge and Avisdom. By the 
Cinciari Iuaa^, lawyers Avere prohibited from taking fees or 
jjreseiits from those aa4io cou^idted th^mj heiiye, furjjc reo^ 

JiMl’TA 
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EMPTA miseros defcnderelingudy Ovid. Amor. i. 10.39., which 
rendered tlie profession of jurisprudence liighly respectable, 
as being undertaken by men of rank and learning, not from the 
love of gain, but from a desire of assisting their iellow-citizens, 
tvnd through their favour of rising to preferments. Augustus 
enforced this law by ordaining that those m Iio transgressed it 
should restore four-fold, J}io. liv. 18. 

Under the emjjerors, lawyers were permitted to take fees 
(HONORAKIUM, certain, jnsiumqiie itwrcedcni. Suet, Ner. 
I/O from their clients; but not above a certain sum, (eapien- 
dis jicemtiis jiosait modata (sc. Claudius) nstjae ud dean scs- 
tertia, Tae, Annal. xi. 70 after the business was done. 
{Perac/is acgotii.s pennitfehat ]>evimias duntaxat dccein ndl- 
fimn dare, Plin. Epist. v. 1?1.) Thus the ancient connection 
between patrons and clients fell into disuse, and every thing 
was done for hire. Persons of the lowest rank sometimes assumed 
the profession of lawyers, ,Tat'enuL viii. dj., pleadings became 
venal {venire advaeat tones), advocates made a shameful trade 
of their function by fomenting law-suits {in lites eoire); and, 
instead of honour, which was formerly their only reward, lived 
upon the spoils of their fellow-citizens, from M lu)m they re- 
ceived large and annual salaries, Piin. JC/t. v. Various 

edicts (edieta, lihri, vel liheUi) Avere published by Uie emperors 
to check this corruption, ibid., also decTces of the senate. Id. 
V. 21., but these AA’cre artfully eluded. 

L/UAvyers A\'ere consulted, not only by private persons, but 
also (in consitiain adbibebantar, \e\ assninebantar) by magis- 
trates and judges, Cic. Pop. 17- Jlaren. 13, Cceein. 2*1. 
del/, xiii. 13. Plin. IL]). iv. 22. a I. 1 1 ., and a certain number of 
them attended every proconsul and proj>rrrtor to his province. 

Augustus granted the liberty of answering in questions of 
hiAV only* to particular ])ersons, and restricted the judges not 
to deviate from their opinion, /. 2. § nit. 1). de. Grig. ,7ar., 
that thus he might bend tlie km s, and make them subservient 
to despotism. His successors (except Caligula, *SV<c/.34,) imi- 
tatetl this example ; till Adrian restored to lawyers their former 
liberty, I7ig. ibid., AA'hich thej^ are supposed to have retainetl 
to the time of Severus. What alterations after that took 
place, is not sufficiently ascertained. 

Of the luAA'yers who llourished under the emperors, the most 
remarkable Avere M. ANTISTIUS LABIjO, (ineorruptce 
Hbertatis vir. Tacit. Annal. iii. ']b. Gell. xiii. 12.) and 
C. ATEIUS CAPITO (enjas obsetjaium dondnantibus rnagis 
prohabatnr. Tacit, ibid.^ under Augustus; and these tAvo, 
from their different characters and opinions, gave rise to various 
sects of lawyers after them; CASSIUS, under Claudius, ( C«.s’- 
siance scholce prineeps^) Pliu, Ep, vU. 24. ; SALVIUS J ULIA- 

NUS, 
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NUS, under Hadrian; POMPONIUS, under Julian; CAIUS, 
under the Antonines; PAPINIANUS, under Severus; UL- 
PIANUS and PAULIJS, under Alexander Severus; HKR- 
MOGEN.liS, under Constantine, &c. 

Ihidcr the lepublic, younsif men Avho intended to dcA'ote 
themselves to the study of jurisprudence, after finishing the 
usual stmlies of grammar, Grecian literature, and philosophy, 
(Civ. in lirut.SO. OJf \ i. 1. Suet, de Clar. Ithet. 1,2., 
studia LiBER Ai.iA V. HUM AN iTATis, Plutftrch.iii jLucidl. prbic.) 
usually attached themselves to some eminent lawyer, as Cicero 
did to Q. Mucins Scajvola, Cic. dc clinic. 1 ., Avhom they always 
attended, that they might derive knowlctlge from his experience 
and conversation. For these illustrious men did not open 
schools for teaching law, as the lawyers afterwards did under 
the emperors, whose scholars were called AUJJITORES, 
Senec. Contr. 25. 

The writings of several of these lawyers came to be as 
much respected in courts of justice (ttsu fori), as the laws 
themselves, /. 2. § 38. D. de Grig. Juris, But this liappencd 
only by tacit consent. Those laws only had a binding force, 
which were solemnly enacted by the whole Roman people 
assembled in the Comitiu. Of these, the following are the 
chief. 


LAWS OF THE ROMANS MADE AT DIFFERENT 

TIMES. 

ACILIA, 1 . About transplanting colonies {de coloniis 
dedueendis) , by the tribune C. Acilius, A, U. 55G., X/c. 
xxxiii. 21). 

2. About extortion (dc repetuudis) , by Manius Acilius 
Glabrio, a tribune, (some say consvd,) A. tl. 683. That in 
trials for this crime, sentence should be passed, after the 
cause was once pleaded (seuiel dicta causa), and that there 
shoukl not be a second hearing (uc reus couiperendiuaretur) , 
Cic. proann. in Verr. 17- i- R- Ascon. in Cic. 

Lex ^EBUTIA, by the tribune vEbutius, prohibiting the 
proposer of a law concerning any charge or power, from con- 
ferring that charge or power on himself, his colleagues, or rela- 
tions, Cic. in Itull,'b.,'d^. 

Another concerning the Judices, called Centumviri, which 
is said to have diminished the obligation of the Twelve 
Tables, and to have abolished A^arious customs which they 
ordained, Gell. xvi. 10. ix. 18., especially that curious custom 
borrowed from the Athenians, (Jristoph. in JVtih. v. 498. 
Plato 3 de Legg, xii.^ of searching for stolen goods without 

anv 
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any cloaths on but a girdle round the waist, and a mask on 
the face, (FURTORUM QU.ESTIO CUM LANCE ET 
LICK),) GeU. ibid. I^'estus in Lanck. When the goods were 
found, it Avas called FURTUM CONCEPTUM, lust. ii. 
10. .3. 

Lex ^ELIA et FUSIA de coiuitiis , — two separate laws, 

although sometimes joined by Cicero. The first by Q. 

^lius P.'etus, eoiisid, A. U. .58(5., ordained, that Avhen the 
comitia were held for passing laws, the magistrates, or the 
augurs by their authority, might take observations from the 
heavens {de cudo servareut ) ; and, if the omens AA'cre unfa- 
vourable, the magistrate might prevent or dissolve the assembly 
(ro/uifiis obnunriaret), and that magistrates of equal authority 
Avith the person aaEo held the assemblj’, or a tribune, might 
giAH: their negative to any hiAA' (/eg/ intercederent ) , Cic. pro Scxt. 
1.5.53. post red. in Sen. 5. de prov. Cons. 10. in Vatin. 0. 

Pis. 4. Att. ii. 0. The second. Lea: FliSIA, or Fitkia, 

by P. Furius, consul A. U. 017., or by one Fusius or Fufius, a 
tribune. That it should not bt' hiAvful to enact laws on all the 
dies fasti, Cie. ibid. See p. 82. 

Lea: .ELIA SENTIA, bj'^ the consuls .Elius and Sentius, 
A. U. 7^50., about the manumission of sla\a*s, and the con- 
dition of thos(' who Avere made free, Saet. 40. See p. 30. 

Ja‘x .EMILIA about the censors. Sec p. 117* 

Lea' .EMILIA Stf}upfu(tria \'el Cibaria, by M. .Einilius 
Lepidus, consul, A. 075., limiting the kind and quantity of 
meats to be used at an entertaimnent, JMaerob. Sat. ii. 13. 
Gell. ii. 24. Pliny ascribes this law to Alareus Scaurus, A'iii. 
57- 8o AureJ , T"irt. de, f'ir. illastr. 72 . 

Leges AGRARl.E ; i 'assia, Liebiia, h'hnmnia, Semjironia, 
Lboria, Vornelia, Sereilia, L/avia, ,/n/ia, JMantilia. 

Leges de AAIHJTU; I'abia, Calpurnia, 'I'aUia, Aufidia^ 
Lieiuia, Ptuupeia. 

Leges ANNALl^S a'cI AnnarUe. Sec p. 07- 

Lex ANTI A Sumptuaria, by An tins Rcstio, the year uncer- 
tain; limiting the expense of entertainments, and ordaining 
that no actual magisti’ate, or magistrate elect, shovdd go any 
where to sup but with particular persons, GeU. ii. 24. Antius 
seeing his Avholesome regulations insufficient to check the 
luxury of the times, never after supped abroad, that he might 
not Avitness the violation of his oaaui Iuaa^, JYIaerob. ii. 13. 

Leges ANTONI.E, proposed by Antony after the death of 
Ctesar, about abolishing the office of dictator, confirming the 
acts of Ciesar (.Acta Cj1-:sahis), planting colonies, giving aAvay 
kingdoms and proA-inces, granting leagues and immunities, 
admitting officers in the army among juiymen ; alloAAnng those 
condemued for Adolczice and crimes against the state to appeal 

to 
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to the people, which Cicero calls the destruction of all laws, 
ike. Cic. Phil, i. 1 . 9. ii. a. 3(>, 37, 38. V. 34. xiii. 3. 5. Alt. 


xiv. 12. Dio. Cass. xlv. 28. Ajqnaa. dc Pell, Civ. iii., traus- 
fcrriiiif the right of choosing priests from the jjeoj^le to the 
diHereiit colleges, T)io. y\iv. fhi. ike. 


Xcgc.s- APPLJLlil/E, jHoposed by L. Appnleius Saturninus, 
A. ()52., tribune of the commons ; about tlividing the public 
lands among the veteran soldiers, Aurel. Viet, dc f ir. illustr. 
73., settling colonics, Cic. imt lialh. 21., punishing crimes 
against the state {tie nia jest ate) , Cic. do Orat. ii. 25. 49., fur- 
nishing corn to the poor people, at 1 y of an as, a bushel, 
{seniisse et frieute, i. e. dertante vcl decmice : Sec Leges Seni- 
proiiid',) Cic. ad i4crenn. i. 12. de Legg. ii. (J. 

►Saturninus also got a law passed, that all the senators should 
be obliged, within live days, to approve upon oatli of what the 
people enacted, under the penalty of a heavy line • and the vir- 
tuous Aletellus Nuinidi(riis was banished, l)ecausc lu; tilone 
would not comply {(ja'od hi legem id latam jarare noUet), Cic. 
pro Sext. 1(>. Dom. 31. Cluent. 35. Viet, de Vir. illust. (32. 
Hut Saturninus himself was soon after slain for passing these 
laws by the command of Marius, w’ho had at lirst encouraged 
him to propose them, flc. pra .Jlahir.])erd.^\\\i. II. and who 
by his artifice had elfected the banishment of Metellus, Plii- 
iareh. in Mar. Appian. de Hell. Civil, i. 3(37. 

Le.i' AQCIIjLIA, a. U. (>72., about hurt wrongfully dojie 

{de damntt injnrid data,) Cic. in liruto, 31. Another 

A. U. (387- {de data mala,) Cic. de Nat. Jleor. iii. 30. OlV. 
iii. 14. 


Lex ATl^RIA TARPEIA, A. V. 300., that all nuigistrates 
might line those who violated their authority, but not al)ove 
two oxen and thirty sheep, IJioni/s. x. 50. Alter the Romans 
began to use (Coined money, an ox Avas estimated at 100 asses, 
and a sheep at ten, Pcstas in 

Lex ATI A, by a tribune, A. C. (590., repealing the Corne- 
lian hiAV, and restoring the Domitian, in the electioii of priests, 
JJio. xxxvii. 37 . 

Xca- ATILIA, de deditit iis, A. U. .543,, lAv. xxvi. 33. — 
Another de tiitorihns, A. U. 443., That guartlians shouhl be 
appointed for orphans, and women, by the prador and a 
majtn'ity of the tribunes, Ulpian. in I'ragm. Liv. xxxix. 9. 
See p. 58. 

Another, A. U. 44.3., That sixteen military tribunes 

should be created by the pet)plc for four legions ; that is, two 
thirds of the avIioIc. For in four legions, tlu,* number which 
then used amiAially to be I'aised, there were tw enty-four tri- 
bunes, six in caeh : of whom by this kiAV four were* appointed 
by the people, and two bv the consuls. Those chosen by the 
• ' N people 
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p(‘f)l)lo wore' called COMITIATI ; by the consuls, RUTlLl 
or LI, At first they seem to have been all nominated 

by the bin^s, consuls, or <lictators, till the year 393., when 
tlu' people assumed the rii^bt of annually appointing^ six, JLiv. 
vii. o. ix.30. ^ l.scnit. hi Cir. Afterwards the manner of choosing 
tli.m varied. Sometimes tlie people created the whole, some- 
tinu's only a part. Hut as they, through interest, often 
appointed impr()j)i-i- pc rsons, the choice was sometimes left, 
especially in clangerous junctures, entirely to the consuls. 
Lit', xlii. 31. xliii. Iiif. xliv. 21. 

Z^e.r A j'JXlA, A. U. (>23., about making the tribunes of 

the common senators, LV//. xiv. 8. Another, That the 

])roi)ert} ot things stolen could not he acquired by posse.ssion 
{ifsiicttjyioiic) : he words of the law M ere, QtK>i) suuRF.rTtJM 
i-mn , i:.Ji s .s:ri;i!NA loiti'j As Fsro. (See p. 50.) GclI. 
xvii, 7. Gir. hi T\rr. i. 42. 

Ac.c Al. FI 1)1 A (Ic A. I a 692. It contained this 

singular clause, 4'hat if a <*andidatc promised monc}'^ to a 
tribe, and did not pay it, he should he excused; hut if he did 
])ay it, he should he r)hliged to })ay to ('very tribe a yearly fine 
of 3(K)0 .si’sfi'i'/h' as long as he li( ed, (Vc. ^///. i. 16. 

-Lc.c A I HE LI A by Li. Aurelius Cotta, prretor, 

A. L . 683., 4 hat /?/(//cc.v or jurymen should he cliosen from 
tlie senators, Kijaites and Trihuni Ch . I err. 2. 7^- 

i. 8. llnU, i. 2. — The last were oftic('rs ehosen from tlie 
])leheians, mIio kejit and gave out the money for defraying the 
expense's of the army, ^'Z.svoii. hi Cic . — Civ. pro Plane. 

T^ rr. 69. .Jtt. i. 16. Pestus. 

Another, by C, Aurelius Cotta, consul, A. U. 678., Tliat 
those M ho had been tribunes might enjoy' other ofiices, M'hich 
had been prohibited by Sulla, Asvon. hi Cic. 

Pe.v H/LHIA, A. I'. 574., about the number of pnetors. 

(See p. 115.)- Another against hriherv, A. U. 571. Piv. 

xl. 19. 

Jj(:v Ck LClLIA DIOIA, or ct Didhty or Didin et CevciUay 
A. U. 6.).*., 4'liat hiM’s should he jiromulgati'd for three mar- 
^^'f-day's, and that several distinct things should not he included 
in th(i same law, M'hich M’as called ferre per aaturam. Cic. 
Att. ii, 9. Phil. V. 3. ]>ro l3om. 20. 

Another against bribery. Civ. pro Sail. 22, 23. 

Another, A. U. 693., about exempting the city and 

Italy from taxes, Dio. xxxvii. .51. 

Pc.r CALPI'RNIA, A. U. (504., against extortion, by 
which kiM- the first ipueatio perpetua Mas established, Cic. 
T\‘rr. iv. 25. Off \ ii. 21. 

Another, called also AciHuy concerning bribery. A* 

686., Cic. pro Mur. 23. Brut. 27- Sail. Cut. 18. 


Lex 
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lycx CANUlvElA, a tribiino, A. iiOl)., about tlic iutcr- 
marriag'C of tlio patricians w itli tin* j)lcbeiaii.s, JAv. iv. (i. 

IjCX cassia, ^Jliat timsc wboin the people comleinned 
should be excluded from the senate, Ast on, in i'iv. pro i'orn. 
Anotlier about supplyinj^ the senate, 'I'ncit. xi. 'In. Another, 
That the people should vr)te by ballot, ^<cc. S('(' p. H5. 

X/ca.’ CASSIA TEKI'jN'riA I'rntnentnrio, by the Consuls 
C. Cassius and M. '^JVrentius, A. (580., ortlainini;', as it is 
t.h(ni^ht, that five tnodii or j)eckH of cfu’n should l)e miveu 
rnoiithly to each of the poor citizens, which was not more than 
the allowiince of slaves, iStdlnsf. Hist. I'roi'tn. (p. 97 !• f'd. 
Cortii), and that mone)' should lu' annually ach anced from the 
treasury, for ])urchasini^ 8(K),(KM) modii of wheat ('J'arrici 
j M I’KKA'i’i ), at four sestertii a modins or peck ; and a second 
tenth pai’th {nt terns decn/nt/s) , (see ]). (ki.) at three sestertii a 
peck (pro DKciiMANo), (Me. I'err. iii. 79. v.21. 

This corn was t>;iven to the poor people, by tlie Semproniaii 
law, at a se/nis and triens a tnodins or piu'k ; and l)y the Clo- 
dian hisv, p;rntis, (see p. 180.) In the tinu* of Aui^ustus, we 
read that 2(M),(KM) receivcti corn from the jniblic, JJio. Iv. 10. 
>Sn(d. Ang. 40. 42. .lulius C kesar reduced them from 820,000 
to ir>0,0(K), Snet. Jnt. 41. 

Ijex CENTURlA'i'A, the name f)f e\'<'ry ordinance made 
b}’ the Comitin Centnriata., Cic. in Uidl. ii. 11. 

J^e.v CINCLA tie donis et mnnerilnrs, hence calk'd All '^I'sl!l- 
JIALIS, Plant, upnd yestum, by Cincius a tribune, A. 

That no one should take money or a [)rest‘nt fi)r ])leadin^ a 
cause. Cie.de Scneet.A. de Orut. W.J . Alt. \. '20. Paeit . Ann. 
xi. r>. JMr. xxxiv. 1. 

.Pe.r CLAL431A de nariJms, A. .n8.">., That a senator should 
not liave a vessel abo\ e a certain burden. (See ]). 0.) A 
clause is su 2 )posed to have been added to this law jn'ohibilirig 
the quM'stor’s clerks from trading". Suet. Dont. 9. 

Another by Claudius the consul, at the recpiest of the allies, 
A. 578 ., That the allies, and those of the Latin name, sho\dd 
leave Home and return to their own cities. According to this 
law the consid made an edict ; and a decree of the senate was 
added. That for the future no jierson should be manumitted, 
unless both master and slave swore, thathe was not maninnittecl 
for the sake of chtinging his citj". i'or the allies used to give 
their children as slaves to any Roman citizen on condition of 
their being manumitted (nt lihertini fives cssent)^ Liv*. xli. 8, 
9. Cic. pro IJalb. 28. 

by tlie Kmjjcror Claudius, U4iat usurers sliould not 

lend money to minors, to be j)aul after the death of their pa- 
rents, Taeit. Ann. xi. 13., supposed to be the same with what 
■\’ras called the Senatus-c onsoutum AIacedonianum, l^/jnmi, 

N 2 enforced 
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enforced bv Vosi);isian, Suet. 11. To tliis crime Horace al- 
ludes, Suf. i. i'. 14. 

by Ibe Consul IMarcellus, 4'])at no one sboidd 

be allt)n ed to stand candidate for an otliee u hile absent ; tlnis 
taking from C'lesar the privile< 4 ;e jrranted him by the Poni|>(‘iaii 
law {C ci'.surt ju’iri/c^itou rn'/u'e/i.s yvl hcut'/iviuni pojndi udi- 
/ncjis) ; also, Thiit the freedom of ibe city shoultl be taken 
from the i:olony of \ovu)n( tumnn, wbich Ciosar had planted, 
Suet. ,/uL 2S. t ic. Fam. xiii. oo. 

Xe'j-e.v CEO 1)1/1'^, by tlie tribune Clodiiis, A. 695. 

1. 'Chat the corn Avhieii had l)eeii ilistributed to the 

])eo]i!e for a av^nis and iriens^ or for i v of an o.v, dvxtnus., tlie 
tnodius or ])eek. shoidd be t^iven Cic. pn) Sext. 25. 

Aseoii. in C ic. Sei* p. 179. 

2. That till' censors shoidd not expel from the senate 

or inflict any mark of infamy, on any man who was not first 
openly aeeused and condemned by their joint sentence, Cir. 
ibid. — in Pis.ii. /J/o. xxxviii.13. 

if. That no one slionld take the anspi<*es, or observe 

the heavens, when the people were assembled on jniblie busi- 
ness ; and, in sliort, that, tlu* .Elian and Eusian hnvs should be 
al)ro<^ated. (See j). 82.) ( ic. J'nt.ii, J. f). S'c.id. I.'). 20. Prrn\ 
(bnis. 19. xlscon . in Pis. 1. 

4. That the old companies or fraternities {( (dlc^ia) of 

artilieers in the city ivliich the senate had abolislu'd, slionld 
be restored, and new ones instituted, CVc. in Pis. 4. Suet. 
Jut. 42. 

These laws were intended to pave the way for the fol- 
io wins;' : 

5. '^riiat whoever had takim tlu' life of a citi/.en nneon- 

deinned and without a trial, .should be prohibited from lire and 
water: by which law, Cicero, althou^li not nameil, was plainly 
pointed at, I'ett. ii. 45., and soon after, by means of a hired 
mob, his banishment ivas expressly decreed by a second laiv, 
Cir. pro JJoni. 18, 19, 29. post red. in Sen. 2. 5, f<ie. 

Cicero had eni^a^ed Ninius a tribune to oppose these laws, 
but was prevented from usini^ his assistanei', by the artful 
conduct of Clodius, Dio. xxxviii. 13. ; and Pompey, on 
whose protection lu* had reason to rely, betrayed him, ibid. 
17- Flntareh . — Cie. xltt. x. 4. Cassar, who was then 
without, till' nails with his army, ready to set out for his 
province of (iaul, olfered to make him one of his lieute- 
nants ; but this, by the advice of Pompey, he declined, Dio. 
xxxviii. 15. Ca'assus, althoui^h secretly inimical to Cicero, 
ibid.., yet at tlu' persuasion of his son, who w.as a j^reat 
admirer of Cicero’s, Cie. Q.fr. ii. f)., did not openly oppose 
him, Cic. Sext. 17, 18. 15ut Clodius declared that W'hat he 

did 
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did was by the authority of the Triumviri, Cic. Scxt. 16. 18., 
and tlic interposition of tin senate and l^fptifes, who, to the 
number of 2(),(KK), ebani^ed tbeir hal)it on Cicero’s account, 
Cic. post red. od Quint. 8., was rendered :ibortiv(‘ by means 
of tlie consuls Piso, tlu^ fatlier-in-law of C^jesar, and Ciabi- 
nius, the creature of Pompey, (-ic. Sc.vt. 11, 12, Kl, tkc. 
(’icero therefore, after st'veral mean com])liances, putting’ 
on the liabit of a criminal, I}io. xxxviii. 14., and even thron - 
ing himself at the feel, of Pompej^ Cic. yJtt. x. 4., was at 
last obliged to leave the city, about the end of March, A. Ih 
H(‘ was ])rohibited from coining n ithin 4(>8 mih^s of 
Home, under j>ain of death to himself, and to any person 
who enterV'iined him, Cic. yJtt. iii. 4. Dio. xxxviii. 17- lb' 
therefore r''tired to 4'hessalon7ca in INlacedonia, Cic. Phutc. 
41. Itcd. in Senat. 14. llis houses at Home and in tin; 
country Avere l>urnt, and his furnitun; plundered, ihid. 7* 
T)o)n. 24. Cicero did not support Ins exile with fortitude ; 
but shewed marks of dejection, and uttered expressions of 
grief unworthy of his former character, Dio. xxxviii. IS. 
Cic. yitl. iii. S, 1), JO, II. HI. 15. ID, ^xc. He was re- 
stored Avith great honour, tlirougli the inlhience of Pompey, 
by a Aery unanimous decree of the senate, and by a law 
jiassed at the i' omit in Coif n riot o, 4th Axigust the next year, 
(Ic. yttl. iA’. 1. jiost red. ad Qnir. 7- 5/ Senat. 11. JMif. 20. 
I*is. 15. Dio. xxxix. S. Had Ciceix) ach'd witli as much 
dignity and indi'peiuk'iice, after lu* reached tlu' summit of 
his ambition, as he did Avith industry and integrity in 
aspiring to it, he needetl not to have owed his safety to any 
one. 

(>. ’Phat, the kingdom of Cyprus should be taken 

from I’toleiny, and reduced into the form of a ])rovince, ( ic. 
pro Doin. 8. I’etf. ii. 4.5., the reason <,'f aaIucIi laA\' AAas to 
]mnish that king for having refusetl t lodius mom;y to pay 
ills ransom, AA’hen taken by the pirate's, and t.o ri'inoAC Cato 
out of the AA'ay, by' appointing him to exc'cutt' this order of 
the peoj)le, that he might not thwart the unjust proceedings 
of the trihuiie, nor the views of thi' irinnn'iri, by^ Avhom 
Clodius AA’as supported, ( ic. pro Sort. 18. 28. Doni. 25. JJio. 
xxxviii. ^10. xxxix. 22. 

7- 'J’o rcAvard the consuls Piso and Ciahinius, aaIio 

had fa\mured Clodius in his nu'asures, the province of Mace- 
donia and (ireece Avas hy^ the people given to the former, 
and Sy ria to the latter, Cic. ihid. 10.24. in J*is. 1(J., 

8. Another law Avas made by Clodius tf) give ri'lief 

to the private mend)ei's of corp«irat{' tOAvns {manicipiorain), 
against the public injuries of their communities, Cic. pro 
i)om. 30. 


9. An- 
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0. Another to deprive the priest of Cyhele, at Pcs- 

Kjnus in PJiryjjfia of his office. Civ, Se,vt. 2G, cle resj). Harusp. 
13. 

Lex CCELIA fahvllaria perdnelliomSf hy Coelius a tribune. 
See p. So. 

/>e«Y\s CORNEUI.E, enacted by Iw. Cornelius Sylla, the 
dictator, A. (>72. 

I . Dv proscrijitione ct jn'oscriptis, against his enemies, 

and in tiu'our of his friends. Sylla first introduced the me- 
thod of ]m)seription. Upon his return into the city, after 
having eontineri'd the party of Marius, he na*ote down the 
names of lliost' wliom he doomed to die, and ordered them 
to hi' lixed uj) on tables in the public places of the city, 
with tlie promise of a certain rewaial {dun taloita) for the 
liead of e:ieh ])erson so [)roseribed. New lists {tahnla: pro- 
srriptionis) were re'peatedly exjiosed as new victims occurred 
to his memory, or were suggested to him. 'Die first list 
contained the names of 40 senators and IfitX) eijuites, yippuai. 
li. Cir. i. 40i). Incredible mnnbers wi’rc massacred, not only 
at Rome, but through all Italy, Dirt. L'ragiti. 137. Whoever 
harboured or assisteil a proscribed person was put to tleath. 
Civ. in Lvrr. i. 47- TJie goods of the proscribed were con- 
iiseated, ( ic.pro Itnsc. ^hncr.4',y, 44. in linU, iii. 3., and their 
children declared ineaj)abh* of honours, T\dl. l*at. ii. 28. Civ, 
in J*i.s. 2. M'be lands and fortunes of the slain were dividetl 
among the friends of Sylla, iStillnst. Cat. 51., who w’ere 

allowetl to enjoy px'eferments before, the legal time. Civ. 

.eivad. ii. 1 . 

J)v Mrxii rens, That the free towns which had 

sided with iNlurius, should be deprivi'd of their lands, anti 

the right of citizens ; the last of which Cicero says could not 
be done (,Qnia Jure Uornana vitdtas nvinini imdto adimi, pote- 
]jro Doju. 30. C;ecin. 33. 

Sylla being created diclator with extraordinary powers by 
L. V'alerius I’^laciais, the In/vrrc.v, in an assembly of the 
people by centuries, Apjdan. IS. Civ. i. 41 l.,and having there 
got ratilieil whatever he bad done or shoidd do, by a special 
law, {sire V.\i,i:uiA, .sirv CoitXKni.x, Civ. pro Jtosv. Am. 43.) 
Civ. in ItxiU . iii. 2., next jxroceeded to regulate the state, and 
for that purposi* made many good laws. 

2. Concerning the rejnddie, the magistrates, (see p. 97-) 
the provinces, (see ]). 150.) the power of the tribunes, (see 
j). 120.) 44iat XXw. jndivvs should be chosen only from among 
till- senators : That the priests should be elethed by their 
respec-tive colleges, ylscan. ad Civ. JJivin. in I'err. 3. 

3. tioncerning various crimes ; — de. Ma.ikstate, Civ. in 
JPis. i'2. pr<t C/nvjif. 3i). ad iHim. iii. 11. (see p. 150.) — de Re- 

I’ETUNDIS, 
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PETUNDis, Cic. pro Itahir. 3. (see p. 110 .) — de Sicauiis ct 
Vknkkicis, those who killed a person with weapons or poison; 
alsOj who took away the life of another by false aeeusation, 
&c , — One accused by this law, was asked n liether he chose 
sentence to be passed on him by voice (m* by ballot? {palotn 
an clam?) Cic. pro t luent. 20. — dc Inc knoia airs, who 
fired houses; — de Paiiricidis, who killed a parent or rela- 
tion; — de Falso, against those who forged testaments or anj'- 
other deed, who debased or counterfeited the public coin, 
(f/iii in aurum vitii quid addiderint A cl adnfterinos j/um/nos 
fccerint,) &c. Hence this law is called by t iccu'o, CoitMii.iA 
TESTAMKNTAIIIA, NlTMMAiCFA, Ul T\’rr. j. 4'2. 

'riie punishment annexed to these laws was generally aquiV 
et ignis interdict io^ banishment. 

Sylla also made a svimptuary law, limiting the t'xjjense of 
entertainments, (lelL ii. 24. Murrult. Sat. ii. 13. 

There ■were other leges CORNFLLK, tproposc'd by Cor- 
nelius the tribune, A. Ih (386. That the praetors in judging 
should not vary from their edicts. (Sec' p. 112.) 'I'liat the 
senate should not decree about absolving any cjiie from the 
obligation of the Ians without a cpiorum of at least tw o 
huiulred, ylsctm. in Cic. pro Cornel. 

Xw CURIA, by Curias Dentatus when triliune, A. U. lo l.. 
That the senate should authorise the comitia for electing 
plebeian magistrates, ^lur. Viet. 37-, Cic. de clar. Oral. 14. 

Leges ChJRIA3VE, made by the people assembled by curiic. 
See j>. 72 . 

Lex .DFCIA, A. U. 443., That Dujunviri navales should 
be created for eejuipping and refitting a llect, JAe. ix. 30. 

Lex HIDIA saniptuuria^ A. U. 010., limiting the expense 
of entei'tairnnents, and tlic number of guests; 4'liat the* 
sumptuary laws should be extended to all the Italians ; and 
not only the master of the feast, but also the guests, .should 
incur a penalty for their oft’ence, Alacroh. Sat. ii. 13. 

Lex 440MiTJA tie sarerdotiis, the author Cn. Domitin.-; 
Ahenobarbus, a tril)une, A. U. 0.50. That priests (i. e.) the 
pontifieeSy auguresy unddecemriri .sarris faeiendis) should not 
be chosen by the colleges, as formerly, but by the [)eople, 
(see p. 91.) Suet . ]Vcr.'2. Cic, Hull. W. 'J . The Pojilife.v 
Alaximus and Curio JMaximus wc're, in the first age's of the' 
republic, always chosim by the ])eople, f.,ii\ .xxv. .5. xxvii. 8. 

Xca.' DUIL/IA, by Duilius a tribune, A. 304., That who- 
ever left the people without tribunes, or created a magistrate 
from vvhcjin there was no appeal, should be scourged and bc'- 
headed, Liv. iii. 55. 

Lex DUILIA M/ENIA de unciario ftcuorcy A. 390., fixing 
the interest of money at one per cent., Liv. vii. 10. — Ano- 

N 4 tiler. 
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tlicr, making it capital for one to call assemblies of the people 
at a distance from the city, ibid. 

JjC.v FARIA dc plai^ioxdi p/a^idi'iis, aj^ainst kidnapping or 
stcaling^ aAvay and retaining freemen or slaves, ('ic. jtro Itabir. 
perd. 3. ad, Qaiacf. l^'r. i. 2. The punishment at first was a 
fine, but afterwards to bt? sent t(> the mines; and for buying 
or selling a freeborn citizen, death. 

L/itei’ary thieves, or those Avho stole the AV'orks of others, 
were also called Rlaciarii, Martial, i. 53. 

Another, limiting the number of Serta fores that at- 
tended canditliitcs, Avhen canvassing for any office. It Avas 
proposed, but did not pass, Cic. jrro JMarcii. 34. 

44ie Skc TA'i'onii:.s, aa Iio ahvays attended candidates, AV'cre 
distinguished from the Saj.utatoiiks, aa'Iio only Availed on 
them at their houses in the morning, and then Avent aAA^ay; 
and from the Droitctoiiks, avIio also Avent dow'n Avith them 
to the Forum and Campus Martins; hence called by Martial, 
Antamiu!1,onks, ii. IS., Civ. de pet. eons. See p. 7lh 

I^e.r h''ALCJ.DlA tesfarnentariay A. Jl'k, 'I'hat the testator 
shoidd leave at least the fourth part of his fortune to the per- 
son AAhr)m he namc'-d his heir, Paal. ad JA’g. Fah id. — DUt. 
xU’iii. 33. 

Ja’x FANNIA, A. .588., limiting the expenses of one day 
at festivals to lOO (^/.v.sca', Avhence the hw is called by Uucilius, 
Ckntussis; on ten other days cA’ery month, to thirty; and 
on all otlier days, to ten asses: also, that no other foAvl slumld 
be ser\ ed ii[) (//c tpiid rola< riain A’el volaere- poaeretnr) , except 
one hen, and that not fattened for the purjxjse {(jatv aon alti- 
lis esset). Cell. ii. 24. JNlacrob. Sat. ii. 13., {(jaod deinde eajait 
translafam, ])er oontes /ei>es ainbalarif,) Plin. x. 50. s. 71 • 

./>fvr FLAJNIINIy^, a. .521., about diA'iding among the sol- 
diers the lands of Ficenum, AA’hence the (ialli Seaoiies had 
been ex])ellcd; AA’hich afterAA'ards gaA'e occasion to Aarious 
AA'ars, Polyb. ii. 21., Cic. Sea. 4. 

Ia'x FRAV^JA ftgraria, the author Ij. Flavius a tribune, 
A. (>9.5., for the tlistril)ution of lands among Fompey’s sol- 
diers ; AA’hich excited so gi’eat commotions, that the trilnine, 
supported l)y’ Fompey, had the hardiness to commit the con- 
sul Met(‘lhis to prison for opposing it, Dio. Cass, xxxvii. 50. 
( ic. yltt. i. 18, 19. ii. 1 . 

Ijcyes 1^'R UM JCNTA RItE, laAvs for the distribution of com 
annmg the people, first at a low price, and then s^ratis; the 
chiei of Avhich Avere the Sempronian, Aj^puleian, Cassian, 
C'lodian, and Octavian Iuaa’s. 

I'lM.V, A. G92., That Clodius should be tried for 
violating the sacred rites of the lioaa Dea^ hy the preetor, 
with a select bench of judges; and not before the people, 

according 
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according to the decree of the senate, Cic, ad Att. i. 13, 14. 
](>. Thus by bribery he procured his ac(|uittal, IHo. 
xxxvii. 46. 

Lex FULVIA, A. 628., about giving the freedf)ni of the 
city to the Italian allies; but it did not jiass, Apjnrm. de lielL 
Civ. i. 371 . T^al. Max. ix. .5. 

Lex FURIA, by C’ainillus the dictator, A. 385., al)out the 
creation of the curule ;ediles, ./>?'?’. vi. 42. 

Lex FttRIA vtd lui.sia, (for both are the same name, />//•. 
iii. 4. Qainefilian. i. 4. 13.) de lestamentis^ That no one should 
leave by way of legatw more than 1 ()()() asses, and that he who 
took more shoJild pay fourfold, Cir. in Lerr. i. 42. pro liadh. 
8. Theo])h if. ad Ins fit. ii. 22. lly^ the law of the Twel ve Tables, 
one miglit leave wliat legacies he pleased. 

Lex FURIA A'riULV, A. 61 7-, about giving up Maiieinus 
to the Numantines, with whom he had made ])eaee witlujut 
the order of the people or senate, Cic. OJj . iii. 30. 

Jjex FUSIA dc eomitiis, A. 601., b\' a prador. That in the 
Comitia Lrihata the ditferent kiiuls of people in eax'h tribe 
should vote separately^, that thus the sentiments of every rank 
might be known, IJio. xxxviii. 8. 

Lex FUSIA vel Laria C'AXINIA, A. 7^1-, limiting the* 
munber of slaves to be manumittt'd, in i^roportion to the 
whole number whi<‘h any one ])ossessed; from two to ten 
the half, from ten to thirty the; third, from thirty' to a hundred 
the fourth part; but not above a hundred, Avhatever was tlie 
number, T'opisr. Lwif, ll. Pant. Sent. iv. 15. .See j). 38. 

lA’pfes GABINLFi, by A. Gabinius a tribune, A. 68 . 0 ., 
'I'liat Pompey should got the command of the war against the 
])irates, u’ith extraordinary powers, [enm imperioexiraordina- 
rio), Cic. |)ro Ueg. Manil. 17* Dio. xxxvi. 7* Phat the senate 
sluadd attend to t he hearing of embassies the whole month of 
February, Cie. ad Qninct. /*/*. ii. 13. 'Phat the jjeople should 
give their votes by^ ballots, and not in'i'd voec as foi’inerly, in 
(Teating magistrates. (See y). 85.) That the j)eo|)le of the 
yirovinces should not be allowed to borrow money at Rome 
from one yierson to y)ay'^ another {versarain fare re), Cie. Att. 
v. 21 . vi. 2 . 

4'herc is another Gabinian law, mentioned by' Porcius 
Latro in his declamation against Catiline, whic-h made it eaj)ital 
to hold clandestine assemblies in the city'", c. 19. But 
this author is thought to. be suj>j>osititious. See Cortins on 
Sallust. 

It is certain, however, that the Romans were always careful 
to prevent the meetings of any' large bodies of men (hetcerin ), 
which they thought might be convei'ted to the ymrjmses of 
sedition, Plin. x. 43. 1)4. >n this account, Pliny' informs 

riv 

I raiiiii. 
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Trajan, that aocordlnfi^ to liis directions he had prohibited the 
assemblies of Christians, It/. OJ. JO. 

Ijc.v GEIjIjIA CORNEUIA, a, (>81., confirminjjf the right 
of citizens to tliose to wliom Pompey, Avith the advice of his 
council {tie const lii senfentid), liad granted it, Cic. pro lialb. 
8. 14. 

Lex (IKNUCIA, A. 411., That both consuls might he 
chosen from the ]3lcbeians, Lir. vii. 42. That usury should 
be prohibited: Tliat no one should enjoy the same office 
within ten ye;irs, nor be invested with two offices in one 
year, ihitl. 

Lex CJilNliCIA ..EMILIA, A. 3i)0., about fixing a nail in 
the right side of the temple of Jupiter, Liv. vii. 3. 

Jje.v GLAL’CIA, A. (353., granting the right of judging to 
the JCt/?fi/es, Cic. tie clar. Orator. (>2. — IJc repetundis. See 
Lkx 8krvii.ia. 

Lex (tiLJCIA, de inttffitioso testaniento. See ja. 55. 

/.c.c niEHONICA, \o\ frttmenfttna, Cic. Verr. ii. 13., con- 
taining the conditions on which the public lands of the Ro- 
man people in Sicily were possessed by the husbandmen. It 
had been ])rcscribed by Hiero, tyrant of Sj racuse, to his te- 
nants {iis ijtti ttgros regis role rent), and u'as rt'tained by the 
Pnetor Rupilius, Avith the advice of his council, among the 
laAvs Avliich he gave to the Sicilians j avIu n that country Avas 
reduced into the form of a province, Vie, I 'err. iii. 8. 10. It 
resembled the regulations of the censors (Lkgks Ckn.soki.i-;), 
in their leases and bargains (in Ittetiiionihns et pttc(ionihtts) , 
and settled the manner of collecting and ascertaining the (]uan- 
tity of the tithes. Vie. Verr. x. 28. 

Lex UIRTJA, A. 704., J'hat the adherents of P<unpey 
{Ptnnjtciani) shovdd be c.xcluded from preferments, Vic. Phil. 
xiii. 1(3. 

Lex HORATIA, about rewarding Caia Terratia, a vestal 
virgin, because she had gi ven in n present to tlie Roman peo- 
ple the Vanqnts 'Pibnrtinns, ux Marlins: That she should be 
admitted to give evidence {testibilis esset), be discharged from 
her prit'stbood {exmti^nrnri jntsset), and might marry if she 
chose, GeH. vi. 7- 

Lex IlOlTlMCNSIA, That the •nnuditue or market-days, 
Avhich used to be held xa feriie or holidays, should he fa site or 
court days: 4'hat the country people Avho came to toAvn for 
market, might then get their law-suits determined {lites coni- 
jtonerent), Macrob. iSat. i. 1(3. 

Lex IIOR'FENSIA, de plcbiseitis. See p. 10. 91. 1(36. 

Lex IKJSTILIA, dc furtis, about theft, is mentioned only 
by Justinian, Jnstit. iv. 10. 

Lex 
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IjCX ICILIA, de trihtmis^ A. 2G1 That no one should con- 
tradict or interrupt a tribune { 'niterfari tribimo) while speaking 
to the people, Diunys. vii. 1 / . 

Another, A. 297., dc Aventinn jmJtHcando^ That the 

Aventine hill should he eounnou for the pe ople to build upon. 
Id. X. 32. Liv. iii. 31. It was a eonditioii in the creation of 
the deccminri, that tliis law, and those relating to the tribunes, 
(LICGKS SACRAT/K,) should not he abrogated, lAn. iii. 32. 

Lex JULIA, de eivitaie sociis el Jjnti.nis da/idd ; the author 
Li. Julius (^sesar, A. ()()3., That the freedom of the eity should 
he given to the Latins and all the Italian allies who chose to 
accept of it {fjtii ei lei^i fundi fieri vellent), Cie. jiro Bulb. H. 
(icll. iv. 4. See p. 41. G2. 

Les^es JULLB, laws made by Julius Cfcsar and Augustus: 

1. Ry C. .fidiiis Ca-'sar, in his hrst cf)nsnlship, A. 

G94., and afterwards when diet:itor: 

/vC.f JULIA Aguauia, for distributing the lands of Cam- 
pania and Stella, to poor citizens, who had each three 

children or more, Cir. /iro Phniv. it, Alt . ii. 10. 18, 19. T'ell. 
ii. 44. Did. xxxviii. I. 7* 

When Bihvdus, Ca'sar’s colieagiu' in the consulate, gave his 
negative to this law, he ^\'as driviui from the Forum h)’ force. 
And next day ha\ ing <‘(smp]ainetl in tlie senate, hut not being 
supported, he was so discouraged, that during his continuance 
in office for eight months, he shut himself uj) at home, without 
doing any thing, hut int i'r[)osing by liis edicts {jit, (/uoad poten- 
iale ahirely donut uhditus tiiliil uliud (/tfdtti per edit la ohtuni- 
tiurel,) Suet. Jul. 20. Dio. xxxviii. 0., by which means, while 
he wished to raise odium against his eoileague, In^ iiuu’eased 
his power, / e//. ii. 14. Mi'tellus ( a'ler, Cato, and his great 
admirer (antiulnlor) M. Favonius, at first refused to swear to 
this law; hut constrained by tlie severit)?^ of the ])uuishmcnt 
annexed to it, which A[)[)ian says was capital, de Hell. Civil. 
ii. 434., they at last complied, J)io. xxxviii. 7* Plutareh. in 
Cuta. JMiiutr. This custom of obliging all citizens, particu- 
larly senators, within a limited time, to signifj^ their approba- 
tion of a law by swearing to su])port it, at lirst introduced in 
the time of Marius, (See /.rcgc.v Ajipulei<ef) was now observed 
with respect to every ordinance of the peojjle, however violent 
and absurd, Dio. xxxviii. 7* l ie. Se.vt. 28. 

de Fursij CANTS lertid pnrte peciniitr dehiCr. relcvandis, 

about remitting to the farmers-general a third part of what 
they had stipulated to pay. Suet . iltid. (Sr. pro Plaue. 14. Dio. 
ibid. Appiau. li. Cir. ii. dRo. See p. 22. When Cato opposial 
this law with his usual firmness, (ia*sar ordered him to be 
hurried away to prison : but fearing lest such violence shoidd 

raise 
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raise odium against him, he desired one of the tribunes to 
interpose and free him, Plutarch, in C(cs. 

Dio says that this happcniid Avhen Cato opposed the former 
law in the senate, xxxviii. 8. So Suet. f Vr.v. 20. Gcll. iv. 10. 
When many of the senators followed Cato, one of them, named 
M. Petreiiis, being reproved by Cjesar for going away before 
the house Avas dismisseti, replied, “ 1 had rather be Avith Cato 
in prison, than liere Avith C;esar,” ibid. See p. Kl. 

For tlie ratilication of all Pompey’s acts in Asia. 

This hiAv Avas ehielly opposed by Uucullus ; but C;esar so 
frightened him Avith threatening to bring him to an ac’count 
for his c:onduet in Asia, that he promised compliance on his 
knees. Suet. ibid. 

dc PKOA'rxrris ouoin.vxdis ; an improA'^ement on the 

Cornelian hiAA’ about the provinces : ordaining that thosi* aa Ijo 
had been ])r;etors should not command a proA'ince above one 
year, and those A\ho had been consuls, not above tAvo years, 
Cie. Phil. 1.8. xliii. 2r>. Also ordaining that Achaia, 

'I'hessaly, Athens, and all (ireece should he free and use their 
OA\m hiAvs, ('ie. in l^is. J(>. 

de Sackudo'i'iis, restoring the Domitian hiAA', anti 

permitting persons to he electetl priests in their absence, Cie. 
ad Jlruf. .5. 

.1 c'DK lAiirA, ordering the /«t//Vr. S' to be chosen only 

from the senators and equites, and not from the tribuni fcrarii, 
Suet. .lid. 41. Cic. Phil. i. i). 

t/c lvKi’K'riiNJ>is, A'cry sei'ere (acerrima) against ex- 
tortion. It is said to ha\ e contained above KM) lieads, Cie. 
Pam. viii. 7- in J*is. 10. 21 . 3“. Se.vt. 01. pro Itabir. Poslb. 1. 
Catin. \'l. ad Attic. 10. Ki. <SVo'/. 43. 

t/c J.(K(iA'i'iox]Ki;s LiivHKis, limiting their duration to 

five yeans, (see p. 20.) Cie. yltt. xv. 11. 'Fhey Avere calletl 
Ubertc, (piod, eitni I'cHs, iuirftire, e.rire Heebat, ihiil. 

de Vi PiTin.K a kt imiia’ata, kt dk m a.iks tati-:, Cie. 

Phil. i. 8, 0. 

de Pecuxiis mutuis, about borroAved money. See 

p. 42. J)io. xli. 37 . xlii. 51. fVc.v. li. C. iii. 1. 20. 42. 

de Mono i’kcitma: rossinENn/K, that no one should 

keep hy him in .specie aboA'e a certain sum, (i,x .se.stertia,) Dio. 
xli. 38.‘ 7'aeit. Anna!, vi. 10. 

About the population of Italy, That no Roman citizen 

should remain abroad aboA'e three years, unless in the army, 
or on public business ; that at least a third of those tmiployed 
in pasturage should be free-born citizens; Also about in- 
creasing the punishment of crimes, {lissol\dng all corporations 
or societies, except the ancient ones, granting the freedom of 

the 
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tlie city to physicians, and professors of the liberal arts, &c. 
Suet. 42. 

de Rksiduis, about bringing those to account who 

retained any part of the public money in their haiuls, 

/. 4. § Ji. ad I^eg. Jul. 

de Liiiicuis PROSCJUTTORUM, That the children of 

those proscribed by Sylla sliould be admitted to enjoy prefer- 
ments, Suet. Jul. 41., which Cicero, when consul, had op- 
posed, Cic. in Pis. 2. 

■ SuMPTUARiA, Suet. Jul. A:'2. Cic. adAtt. xiii. 7* I'am. 

■^'ii. 26. ix. 15. It .allowed 2(K) IIS. on the dies profesti ; IKK) 
on tlie calends, nones, ides, and some other festivals; ICKK) 
at marriage-feasts {nuptiis et rejndiis)^ and such extraordinary 
entertaimnents. Clellius ascribes this law to Augustus, ii. 24., 
but it seems to have been enacted by both, T)io. liv. 2. J?y an 
t'diet of Augustus or Tiberius, the allowance for an enter- 
tainment u'as raised, in proportion to its solemnity, from 300 
to 20(K) IIS. Hell. ihid. 

de I'e/ie/iciis, about poisoning. Suet. JVer. 33. 

2. The Jeges .JCLLR made by Augustus were chiefly; 

Concerning marriage, (ile maritandis ordinihus. Suet. 

Aug. 34., hence called by Horace lex mauj'iw, Carm. secul. 
V. 68.^ X/4;. Pipit. .59. Suet. 89. 

de Aduj/it<;iiiis, et de jfudieitidy Plin. E]). vi. 31. — de 

unihitu^ Suet. 34., against forestalling the market (ne</uis con- 
tra auuouain fecerit, societatemvc coicrit, quh annonu carior 
/iat, Ulpian). 

de Tutoriuus, 'J'hat guardians should be appointed 

for oridians in the provinces, as at Rome, by the Atilian law, 
Justin. Inst, de Atil. 'Put. 


Jex JULIA I'HEA'j'RAi.is, 'riiat those equites who them- 
selves, their fathers, or grandfathers, had the fortune of an 
cques, should sit in the fourteen rows assigned by the Roseiaii 
law to that order. Suet. Aug. 40. PI in. xxxiii. 2. s. 8. 

'^riiere are several other laws called Leges Julia;^ winch 
occur only in the Corpus Juris. 

.Julius C;esar proposeil revising all the laws, and reducing 
them to a certain form. But this, with many other noble de- 
signs of that wonderful man, w-as prevented by his death. Suet. 
Jul. 44. 


Le.v JUNIA, by M. .Junius Pennus a tribune, A. 627*, 
about expelling foreigners Rom the city. See ]>, 70. Against 
extortion, ordaining, that besides the ////a‘ rr.sy/n/«//o,- or paying 
an estimate of the damages, the person convicted of this crime 
should suffer banishment, Paterc. ii. 8. Cic. pro Palb. 1 1. 

Another by M. Junius Silanus the consul, A. (>44., 

about 
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about diiuinishirjjr tho jminbt^r of campaigns which soldiers 
should serva', Asvon. hi Vic. pro VorncL 

Xe.r .TUNIA UIC’INIA, or Jititht ct Uchiia, A. (591 en- 
forcing the OitHan law l)y severer jienalties, Vic. l*hil. v. 3. 
2)7’o Sext. i^A. Ixitin. 11. J(>. ii. 9. 

IjCx .IUNIA no kb ana, a. 77U, concerning the manu- 
mission of slaves. See j). 39. 

I.e.v UABIENA, A. (>91 ., ahrogatiog tlie law of Sylla, and 
restoring the Ooniitian law in the election of ])riests ; which 
paved the n ay for C'.esar’s being created Voutifex Maxhntis, 
Dio. xxxvii. 37 . By this law, two of the college named the 
candidates, and the j)eople chose which of them they pleased, 
Vic. Phil. ii. 2. 

Xr.*.’ AAIPUA UABIBNA, by two tribimes, A. (5(53., That 
at the Circensian games Poiu|)ey shoidd wear a golden crown, 
and his triumphal rohi's ; and in the theatre, the jyrtclcxta and 
a golden crown ; AA'liicIi mark of distinction he used only once, 
Patcrc. ii. 40. 

Jaw Jj.ETOKlA, A. 292, Tliat the ])lcl)eian magistrates 
should be created at tlu' Vomilin 'PrihutHy Uiv. ii. oG, .37- 

Another, A. d9()., against the defrauding of jninors, 

{coitfra adolescent in nt ei ren nis< ri ptione nt) , Cic. Otf. iii. l.'j. By 
this law the years of minority n ere limited to twenty-live, and 
no one below that age coidd make a legal l)argain (stijnilari) , 
Blaut. Rud. V. 3. 2.o., whence it is called Jaw Qiuxa vi(;kn- 
NAKiA, Plant. Psead. i. 3. (iS. 

IjCges LilClNI.E, by 1*. Bicinins V arus, city ])netor, A. .545., 
fixing the day for the* tadi ^Jpollinares, which before was un- 
certain, Pit', xxvii. 23. 

by C. Licinius Crassus, a tribune, A. (iOS., That the 

choice of priests shoid<l be transferred from their college to the 
people ; but it did not ])ass. Vie. de xhnic. 25. 

'I'his Licinius C’rassus, according to Cicero, first intnuluced 
the custom of turning his face to the Forum when he spoke to 
the people, and not to the senate, as formerly, (jirimion bisli- 
tait in fora m. t'crsas agere eatn pojtaltt)., ibi<l. But Plutarch 
says this Avas lirst done by Cains (Iracchus, Plat, in Gracch. 

■ by C. Licinius Stoh), A. 377 m 4'hat no one should 

possess above .509 acres of land, X/c. a I. 3.5., nor keep more 
than 100 head of great, or 500 head of small cattle, Jlpjnan. 
dc Pell. Viv. i. But Licinius himself Avas soon after punished 
for AMolating his oAvn hiAV, Liv. vii. 1(5. 

by Ch’assus the oi'ator, similar to the AEbutian law, 

Vic. ])ro Dorn. 20. 

Lex LK^INIA, de sodalitiis ci de amhita^ A. G98., against 
bribery, and assembling sot*i(*ties or companies for the pur- 
pose of canvassing for an olfice, Vic. j/ro Plane. 15, 1(5. In 

a trial 
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51 trial for tins crime, ami for it only, the accuser wjis allowed 
to luime (cdere) tlie jurymen (Jtulives) from the people in 
general (c.v omni to) ^ihu\. 17- 

Lex IjICINIA sKinjituaria, by the consuls P. Licinius Cras- 
sus the liivh, and Cn. Lentulus, A. G5G., mvich the S5inic. with 
the I'ointian hiw ; '^J'luit on ordinary dsiys there slumld not be 
more served up <it table than three pounds of fresh, and one 
pound of salt meat (s(thaiiie)iiot'urii) ; but as much of the fruits 
<d' tlie ground c‘is every one plesised, J/«cro/>. ii. 13. OelL ii.24. 

Lex LICINIA CASSIA, A. 422., Tluit the Icgionsiry tri- 
hunes should not be chosen lluit yesir by the peo[)le, but by 
the consids and pnetors, Lie. xlii. 31. 

Lex IjKUNCV SKX'riA, A. 377-5 about debt, Tiuit Avluit 
hiid been psiid for the interest {quod usiiris jierimrneralu ni cssef) 
should be deducted from the csipitid, smd the remainder paid 
in thret' years by e([U5d portions, TJv. vi. 33. 4'luit instciid of 
J)uuim:iri. for jjerformiug sacred rites. Decemviri should be 
chosen, psirt from the patricians, ajid p 5 irt from the plebeians, 
Lit'. A’i. II. Tluit one of the consuls should be created from 
among the plebeians, ibid. vi. 35. Sec p. 107. 

Lex JJCINIA J L'Nl A, or ,Junia el Liriyiio, bj' the tuY) con- 
suls, A. (591 ., enforcing the Lex Cfccilia Didin, Cic. in Vat. 4.; 
Avhence both hiws are often joined, Cic. Phil. v. 3. pro Sext. 
(54. Att. ii. 9. iv. 1(5. 

Ia‘x LICINIA MUCIA, A. (558., That no one should pass 
for a citizen who wsis not so, Cic. Of)', iii. 11. pro Jialb. 21. 
24.; Avliiidi Avas one jirineipal cause of the Italic or Marsic 
Avars, Ascoit. in Cic. jtro Cornel. 

JCcge.y UVI.'E, proposed by M. IavIus J)rusus, a tribune, 
A. (502., 5vbout transphinting colonies to diilerent places in 
Italy iind Sicily, and giwnting corn to poor citizens at a low 
price ; also that \\w Jndiccfi shouhl be chosen indifferently from 
the senators and eqttifes, ami th5it the allied sUites of Italy 
should be admitted to the freedom of the city. 

!Drusus AA’as a man of gresit eloquence, and of the most 
upright intentions ; but cndeiiA’Ouring to reconcile those Avhose 
interests were diamctriciilly opposite, he Avas ci’ushcd in the 
attempt; being murdei'cd by an unknoAini assassin at his own 
house, upon his return from the Forum, amidst a number of 
clients and friends. No inquiry Avas m.ide about his death. 
The states of Itiily considered this event as a signal of revolt, 
and endeuA'oured to extort liy force whsit the)’- coulcl not ob- 
tain A'oluntarily. Above 3(K),()(K) men fell in the contest in 
the space of t\A'o years. At hist the Koiruins, although upon 
the whole they had the advantage, were obliged to grant the 
freedom of the city, first to their allies, and afterwsirds to sill 
the states of Italy, Appian. de Pell. Civ. i. 373., <5'e. pell. Pat. 

ii. 15. 
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ii. 15. Liv. Kpit. 71. Cic. Brut. 28. 49. (i2. pro llabir. 7 
l*lauc. 14. Bom. 19. 

This Drusus is iilso said to have got a law passed for mix- 
ing an eighth part (jf brass with silvei’, Plin. xxxiii. 33. 

JJut tlie laws of Drnsus (leges JJv'ue) , as Cicero says, were 
soon abolished by a short dcci'ee of the senate, [uno versiculo 
seuulils jruneto temporis suhltiiw sunt, Cic. de Eegg. ii. 6. 
Beerevit euhn senulus, PhiUppo eos. referent e, Contra au- 

SPICIA I.VTAS VIJ)KKI.) 

Di Tisus Mas grandfather to Eivia, the Avife of Augustus, 
and mother of '^riherius. 

Pe.e UCTATIA, de ri, by Q. Eutatius Catuhis, A. G75., 
That a ])crson might be tried for violence on any day, Cie.pro 
i'trl. i. 29. festivals not,exce|)ted, on which no trials used to 
be held. L ie. ^ Jrt. in Peer. 1(). 

Be.v MyENlA, by a tribune, A. 407., That tlie senate 
should ratify whatever the people enacted, L'Ac. in Brut. 14. 
Sei' p. 19. 

Jnw MAJliS4'A4'lS, for punisliing any erimt^ against tlie 
peoj)lc, aiul afterwards against the emperor, Cornelia, ti^e. 
Cic. in I’is. 21. Tacit. Ann. iv. 34. 

Be.v JVIAMI LIA, de liniitihus vid de regundis /lnihus agro- 
rum, for regulating the l)ounds of farms; Avhence the author 
of it, C. Mamilius, a tribune, A. 012., got tlie surname of 
Limi'I'anus. It ortlained, 'I’hat there should be an uncul- 
tivated space of live feet broad left between farms; and if 
any dispute happened about this matter, tliat arbiters should 
be ap])ointed by tlie jirietor to determine it. The law of the 
'J'uelve Tables reijuirtrd three, Cie. de Begg. i. 21. 

Another, by the same person, for punishing those Avho 

had ri'ceived bribes from .Jugurtha, Sail. ^lug. 40. 

.Be:v MANILIA, for conferring on l^ompey the command 
of the Avar against JMitliridates, ])roposetl by the tribune C. 
Manilius, A. 087., i>-iid supported by Cicero when 23ra!tor, 
<te Leg. jyianil., and by Ciesar, from different views, but 
neither of them Avas actuated by laudable motives. Bio. 
xxxA’i. 20. 

Another by tlie same, That freedmen might vote in 

all tlie tribes. L ie. prtt Mur. 23., whereas formerly they voted 
in some one of the four city tribes only. (See ji. 90.) But 
tills hiAA' did not pass, Bseon. in LAe. 2 >ro Cornel. 

Brges MANIIjIANvE renaliuin vendendornm, not jirojjcrly 
laA. s, but regulations to be observed in ‘buying and selling, 
to jirewnt fraud. L ie. de. Oral. i. 5. .58., called by Varro, 
AC4'l(t\’ CS, de IteJlust. ii. .5. 11. They Avere comiioscd by 
the hiAi yer Manilius, who AA'as consul, A. 003. 

The formalities of buying and selling were by the Romans 

used 
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used ill their most solemn transactions ; as, in emannpation, 
and adoption^ marriage and testaments, in transferring pro- 
perty, ike. 

T^ex MANI-<IA, by a tribune, A. .'jfiS., about creatinj[^ the 
'Trinmidri Kpulones, Liv. xxxiii, 42. Cic. de Orat. iii. J9. 

de VicEsiMA, b)’- a consul, A. 39G. Liv. vii. 16. 

Sec p. 60. 

Lex MARCIA, by Alarcius Censorinus, That no one 
should be made a censor a second time, Platnreh. in CorioK 

de Slaticllatihus vel StatieUis, that the senate vipou 

oath should apjioint a person to inquire into, and redress the 
injuries of the StatieUi, or -ales, a nation of Litjuria, Liv. 
xlii. 21 . 

J^cx MARIA, by C. Marius, when tribune, A. 634., about 
inakinij the entrances to the Ovi/ia (pontes) nari'ovver, Cic. 
de Legg. iii. 17. 

Lex iVlARlA PORCdA, by two tribunes, A. 691., That 
those eonnnanders should be punished, who, in order to ob- 
tain a triumph, wrote to the senate a false account of the 
number of the enemy slain in battle, or of the citizens that 
were missinj^ ; and that when they returned to the city, they 
should swear before the city qmestors to the truth of the 
account w'hich they had sent, Txtler. J\Inx. ii. 8. 1. 

Lex JSlliMMlA vel RKMMIA ; by whom it was pro- 
posctl, or in u'hat year, is uncertain. It ordained, That an 
accusation should not be admitted aj^ainst those mIio were 
absent on account of the public, Paler. Max. iii. 7- 9. Suet, 
.fal. 23. i\.nd if any one was convicted of false accusation 
(ealuinniic) , that he should be branded on the forehead with 
a letter, Cic. pro Rose. Am. 19, 20., proliably with the. 
letter K., as aneientl)" the name of this crime was written 
Kaj.umnia. 

Ja'x MRNIilNlA, A. 302., That in imposing fines, a sheep 
shovdd be estimated at ten asses, and an ox at one hundred, 
Lest us in PKCVTj.ATits. 

Lex Ml'iNSIA, That a child should be held as a foreigner, 
if either of the parents was so. But if both parents w’ere 
Komans and married, children always obtained the rank of 
the father, (patrem sequuntur liberi, Liv, iv. 4.) and if un- 
married, of the mother, U/pian. 

Lex MLTILIA, by a tribune, A. 516., That Minucius, 
master of horse, should liave equal command wdth Fabius the 
dictator, Liv. xxiil?25, 26. 

Another, as it is thought by a tribune, A. 53.5., 

giving directions to fullers of cloth ; proposed to the peoplo 
at the desire of the censors, (quam C. L'limiinius L. JLnalats 
censores deddre ad qjopulutn ferendarn,) Piin. xxxv. 17* *^*7* 

o 4. An- 
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4. - . ■■ Another, by Metellus Nepos a praetor, A. 694., 

;i!)out freeinif Rome and Italy from taxes revtigdlia), 

Dio. xxxvii. T)]., probably those paid for goods im 2 )orted 

(j>ortoriu?n), t^ic. Att. ii. 10. 

M1L.1TARES, i*egidations for the army. By one 
f)f these it vas provuled, 'Phat if a soldier was by chance 
enlisted into a legion, commanded by a tribune Avhom he could 
prove to be inimical to him, he might go from that legion to 
another. Civ. pro Hftcro, 32. 

JLex MINUCJA, dc triumviris nwnsoriis, by a tribune, A. 
o37, about appointing bankers to receive the public money, 
IAi\ xxxiii. 21 . 

Xcgc.v Nl'M/E, laws of King Numa, mentioned by' dif- 
ferent authors : 'I'hat the gods should be M'orshipped with 
ef)rn anti a salted cake (fni^rct salsa mold), l*lin. xviii. 2.: 
'J'hat whoever knowingly killed a free man, should be held 
as a parricide, J^'estas hi Qi).t:.stouks Parricidii : 4'hat no 
liarlot should touch the altar of .luno; and if she did, that 
she should sacrifice an ewe lamb to that goddess with 
tlishevelled hair. Id. in Pkllicks, (lelL iv. 3. That u hoever 
removetl a land-mark should be put to death, {(jai terminam 
twardssef, et ipsnm et haves sarros esse,) Fest. in 4h;RMixo : 
'Phat n ine shoultl not be poured on a funeral pile, I*lin. xiv. 
12, &c. 

/yc.r OCT AVIA fra menfaria, by' a tribune, A. 633., abro- 
gating the ‘Sempronian law, Cic. in lirnt. 62., and ordaining, 
as it is thought, that corn should not be given at so low a 
price to the people. It is greatly commended by' Cicero, 

0/r.u.2l. 

T.fCx OGULNIA, by two tribunes, A. 453., That the 
number of the ponti/iees should be increased to eiglit, and of 
the augurs to nim*; and that four of the former, and five of 
tlie latter should be chosen from among the plebeians. Hi'. 

X. 6. 9. 

./vc.c OPPIA, by a tribune, A. ,540., That no woman should 
liave in her dress above half an ounce of gold, nor wear a 
garment of different colours, nor ride in a carriage in the 
city or in any town, or within a mile of it, unless upon occa- 
sion of a public sacrifice, JAv. xxxiv. 1. 'Taeit. .Ann. iii. 33. 

Z/CX OPTIMA, a law was so called which conferred the 
most complete authority, Fvstus in voce, as that was called 
ojilinmm. Jus which bestowed complete property. 

ORCHIA, by a tribune, A. 566., limiting the num- 
ber of guests at an entertainment, Fest. in Orsonitavere, 
JMaerob. Aat. ii. 13. 

Fex OVINIA, That the censors should choose the most 
worthy of all ranks into the senate, Festus in PrjEteriti 

Senatores, 
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Senatokks- Those who had borne offices were commonly 
first chosen ; and that all these mij^ht be admitted, sometimes 
more tl>an tlie limited number wore elected, Dio. xxxvii. 46. 

Dex PAPIA, by a tribune, A. 688., that foreigners sliould 
be expelled from liome, and the allies of the Latin name forced 
to return to their cities, Civ. O//'. iii. 1 1 .pro Hath. 23. xlrcU. 5. 
xltl. iv. 16. Dio. xxxvii. 

Dvx PAPTA POPP/EA, abf)ut the manner of clic)osing 
{vojriendi) Vestal virgins, GelL i. 12. ^'hc author of it, and 
the lime when it passed, are uncertain. 

Dvx PAPIA I’OPPAiA, de maritandis ordhiihuSf proposed 
by the consuls Papins aTid Poj)pfeus at the desire of Augustus, 
A. enforcing and enlarging the .Jitiidti law, Divit. xlnn. 

iii. 25. 28. The end of it was to promote jiopulation, and 
repair the desolation occasioned by the civil wars. It met 
with great opposition from the nobility, and consisted of 
several distinct jmrticulars (Lex Sailjiia). It proposed 
certain rewards to marriage, and penalties against celibacy, 
which hatl always been much discouraged in the Roman 
state, I'nf. ISIitx. ii. 9. IJi'. xlv. 15. Djrit. 59. Sittd. xlug, 
34. 89. Dio. Ivi. .3, 4. Gtdl. i. 6. v. 19., and yet greatly 
pi’cvailed, ibid, J*lin. xiv. Drofcm. Svnvv. consol, ad Marv. 
19., for reasons emnnerated. Dlant. J\Jil. iii. 185. Ill, &c. 
Whoever in tlie city had three children, in the other parts 
of Italy four, and in the provinces five, was intitled to cer- 
tain jirivileges and immunities. Hence the famous JUS 
TRIUAI LHIERORUM, so often mentioned by Pliny, 
Martial, &,c., whicli used to be granted also to those who 
had no children, first by the senate, and afterwards by the 
emperor, l*Hn. Dp. ii. 13. x. 2. 96. JMartial. ii. x 91, 92., 
not only to men, but likewise to women, Dio. Iv. 2. Suet, 
Claud. 19. Dliit. D]>ist. ii. 1.3. vii. 16. x. 2. 9.5, 9(>. The pri- 
vilege's of having t!u*ee children were, an exemption from 
the trouble of guardianship, a priority in bearing offices, 
Dlin. Kjt. viii. 16., and a treble proportion of corn. Those 
who lived in celibacy could not succeed to an inheritance, 
except of their nearest relations, unless they married within 
106 days after the death of the testator ; nor receive an 
entire legacy {legatuni oinne vel soHdum capere). And what 
they were thus deprivetl of in certain cases fell as an escheat 
(^cadnenm) to the exchequer (Jisvo) or prince’s private purse, 
Juvenal, ix. 88, &c. 

JLex I*AP1111A, by a tribune, A. 563. diminishing the 
weight of the as one half, Dlin. xxxiii. 3. 

by a prjetor, A. 421., granting the freedom of the 

City without the right of voting to the people of Acerra, Liv. 

inii. 17. 

— — — by a tribune, the year uncertain. That no edifice, 

o 2 land. 
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land, or altar, should be consecrated without the order of the 
people, Cir. pro Doi)t. 40. 

A. .‘125., about estimating fines, Tjh>. iv.30., probably 

the same with Lex Menknia. 

4'hat no one should molest another without cause, 

Fesi. in Sack amentum. 

by a tribune, A. 621., 4hat tablets should be used in 

jjassing laws, C?r. de Lc". iii. 16. 

by a tribune, A. 623., ''I'hat the people might re-elect 

the same person ti'ibuiu* as often as they chose; but it was re- 
jected, C'ic. de uhniv. lift. JJv. Hpit. 59. 

Instead of Pnjdrins, they anciently wrote Pajnsins, Crc. 
Fain. i.x. 21. So f 'infest ns for f 'alert ns, yinselins for ^Jnrelins, 
ike., I'nrrode Lat. Littg.\.iS. Fesfns. Qnitn tif. i. 4. Ap. Clau- 
dius is said to have invented the letter H, probably from his 
first using it in these words, II. i. 2. 2. 3(). 

Lex PEDIA, by Pedius the consul, A. 7Ph? decreeing ba- 
nishment against the murderers of Cjesar, I'ell. Pat. ii. ()9. 

Lex PEL)UC.(EA, by a tribune, A. 610., against incest, Cie. 
de A'af. Dear. iii. 30. 

Xc.r IM'LKStlLONIA, or Pisnlnnla, Tliat if a riuadruped 
did any hurt, the owner should citlier repair the damage, or 
give uj) the beast, Pnnll. Sent. i. 

Lex P.ETELliV de arnhitn, by a tribune, A. 397.j '.rhat 
candidates should not go round to fairs and other jniblic meet- 
ings, for the sake of canvassing, Lie. vii. 15. 

dc Nkxis, by the consuls, A. 429., That no one should 

be kept in fetters or in bonds, but for a crime that tlc'served it, 
and that only till he sull'ered the punishment due bylaw: 4'hat 
creditors should have a right to attach the goods, and not the 
persons of their debtors, Liv. viii. 2H. 

de Pecuj.atiTj by" a tribune, A. 5()(i., That inquiry 

should be made about the money' taken or exacted from King 
Antiochus and his sidijects, and how much of it had not been 
brought into the public treasury^ Liv. x.xxviii. .54. 

Le.i' PETREIA’, by a tribune, A. 6f»8., 4’hat mulinous 
soldiers should he decimated, i. e. That every' tenth man 
should be selected by lot for punishment, ylppiati. de Hell, 

Civ. ii. p. 457. 

Lex PETRONIA, by a consul, A. 813., prohibiting mas- 
ters from compelling their slaves to fight with wild beasts, 
JVlodcstin. ad Leq. Cornel, de siear. 

Lex PINARIA ANNAEIS, by a tribune, A. 622. What 
at W'as is uncertain, Cie. dc Oral, ii, 65. 

Lex PLAUTIA vel PUCTIIA, by a tribune, A. 6f>4., 
Tliat jndiees should be chosen both from the senators and 
equites; and some also from the plebeians. By this law each 
tribe chose annually fifteen {quinos denos stiff ragio creabant) to 

be 
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l)e judiccs for tliat year, in all 525. Some read guhios crea~ 
bant: thus them the same with the Centumviri, 

^scon. in. Vic. pro Cornel. 

PLOTIA dc viy against violence, Cic. jyro Mil. 13. 

Fain. viii. 8. 

/yc.r 1H>MPE,IA de vi, by Ponipey, when s(dc consul, A. 
701 That an inquiry should be made about the murder 
t)f Cdodius on the Appiau way, the burning the senate-house, 
and the attack made on the house of M. J^epidus the interrex, 
Cic.jiro Mil. et ylscoii. 

dc Amiu tu, against biabery and corruptions in idec- 

tions, with the infliction of new and sev'crer punishments, ibid. 
Dio. xxxix. 37 . xl. 52. 

fly these laws the metliod of trial was altered, and the length 
of them limited : Three tlaj s were allowed for the examination 
of witnesses, and the fourth for the sentence; on which the ac- 
cuser was t(» have two hours only to enforce the charge; the 
(‘riminal thrc'e lor his defence, ibid. This regulation Avas c:on- 
sidered as a restraint on eloc|uence. Dialog, dc Orator. 38- 

Dc.v VOMWAX., jndiciaria., by the same person; retaining 
the ..larclian law, but ordaining, That \\\q j a dices should be 
chosen from among those of the highest fortune, {c.v amplissinia 
censn)., in the difl’erent orders, Vic. in Pis. 31). Phil. i. 8. 
Ascon. in Vic . — Quinn in Jndice et fortuna spectari deberetyCi 
dignitas, Cic. Phil. i. 20. 

dc Com in IS, 'riiat no one should be alloAved to stand 

candidate for an oliice in his absence. In this hiAV Julius 
Cicstir AA'as expressly exce|>ted. Suet. Jal. 28. Dio. xl. ()(>- 
Apjiian. de Hell. Vic. ii.^>».4d2. Vic. Att. viii. 3. Phil.A. 10. 

de repetundis, A])pian. B. Civ. ii. 441, — De iiurricidis, 

1 . i. nig. 

The regulations Avhich Pompey prescribed to tlic Bithy- 
jiians, Avere also called Dc.v POMPiilA, Plin. Fpisf. x. 83. 
113.115. 

Dc.v l*OAIPEIA de cicifafCy by Cn. I’ompelus Strabo, the 
<*onsid, A. t>(3.5., granting the freedom of the city to the Ita- 
lians, and the Galli Vispadaiiiy Plin. iii. 20. 

Dcu- POPfLlA, about choosing the Vestal virgins, Gell. i. 12. 

He.v PORCIA, by P. Porcius Lfeca, a tribune, A. 454., 
That no one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, 
Piv. X. 9. Cic. pro llabir. perd. 3, 4. P'err. v. 03. Sallusl. 
Cat. 51. 

Hex PUBLICIA, vcl Puhlicia de lusit, tigainst playing for 
money at any game but what required strength, as, shooting, 
running, leaping, &c. 1. 3. D. de aleat. 

Hex PUBLILIA. See p. 19. 90. 

.Lex PUPIA, by a tribune. That the senate should not be 
held on comitial days, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 2. 13., and that in the 

month 
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month of February, their first attention sliould be jiaid to the 
jhearinjjf of einliassies, Cir, i. *1. 

QL INCTl A, A. uliont the pnnislnnent of tlioso 

who hurt or spoiled the aciujeducts or public reservoirs of u a- 
ter- {I^Vonihi. dc axpficdnvt S) 

JLcx REGIA^ conferring supreme power on Aut^ustus. 
See p. 24. 

/.cr REMMIA ; see lex MEM MIA. 

I^e^es RECjI >E, laws made by the kin^i^s, O'r. 7^ns(\ tpursf. 
5ii. 1 which are said to have been collected by Eapirius,or as 
It was anciently written, J?aj>isiiis, V}f\ lutni, ix. 21 soon after 
the ex]ndsi()n of 4\Mrfiuin, Dtojit/s. iii. M(>., wluMic-e they were 
^•alled ///,v r/r//c l^AFl RIAN UAl ; and some of ihein, no doubt, 
were cojiied into the Twidve 4^ibles. 

J^ex RIlOniA, containini^ tlu' rei^ulatjons of tlie Rhodians 
roneernine; naval affairs, (whicli t‘i(‘ero ij^reatly <’oimnends, 
pro JMiiniL 18., raid vStrabo, //A. 11.) supposed to have 

been ado])ted by the Hajinans. But this is cerlain c:>nly Avith 
respect to one claust', di javiu ^ ;d)out throAA ing* goods overboard 
hi a storm. 

f/c R EPETEXOIS ; ('(iIjih nna^ f VrrvV/o, ('or-' 

JunUtj J^oinpeUt^ Svei'Uid. 

l^vx ROSElA ihcai ralis^ det I'niiiniiig* the fortime of the 
and appointiiig them certain seats in the llu'atn'. (See 
p. 25.) C}(\ pra Jlfa cit, 19. .7o?yv/o/. xi^ . .*>23. 7^yy/7. 99. 

.Mart. 8. Dio. xxxvi. 25. By this law a c'crtain place in the 
theatre aa us assigned to spendthrifts (r/cror/o>v7//rs) , t ic. Phil, 
li. 18, The passing of this laAV occ'asioiied great tumults, 
AAhicli Avere allayed by the i4o(juenc(‘ of C icero the consul, 
Che. xltt. ii. 1. Dial, tu f to A\diich Virgil is suppost'd to al- 
lude, ^Ka. i. 125. 

Dex RUPIJJA, or iHort' jmjpcrly dccrcfion, conliun’mjr iho 
roj^uJatioiis prcscrihc’d to the Sicilinns ])y the Pnr'tor Hupiliui^, 
witli the a(l\'k-c of ten niiibasisadoris, CVr. I'crr. ii. Iii. jr>., ac- 
cording to tlic decree of the si'iiate. Id. K). 

J.fCgcs SACJiATyK : Various laws M ere called that, 
aiame, chiefly those concerning the tribunes, niadt' on the 
JMons sdrer, C’ic. pro C.'ornel., because the jjerson who A’iolati'd 
them was consecrated to some god, Feslns. i ic. dc iJff/ic. iii. 31 . 
pro Jialh. 14, lb. /ycgg. ii. 7- X//'. ii. 8. iii. f>4. xxxix.h. 
There was also a IjKx sa( kata miijtaiiis. That the name of 
aio soldier should he erased from tin* muster-roll without his 
OMTi consent, JJi<. vii. 41. So among the .Tkiui and Volsei, 
Jyiv. iv. 26., the Tuscans, ix. 30., the Lignres, Li v'. xxxvi. 3., 
and particularly the Samnit€‘s, ix. 33., among whom those 
were called AV/^'ra// w/?7/7c.v, who were enlisted by a certain oath, 
and Avith particular solemnities, x. 48. 

Lex SATLfRA, avus a law consisting of several distinct 

particulars 
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particulars of a differeut nature, which ought to have been 
ciiactetl s(’parat(‘ly, Ju’sins. 

Le.v SCATINJA, vel iScantinut de nefatidd venere, by a 
ti’ibune, tlie year uncertain, against illicit amours, Cic. luim. 
viii. \4. Phil. iii. G. 43. Xlie punishment at first 

was a heavy fine, QniiK'til. iv. "2. vii. 4. Suet. Uomit, 8., but it 
W'as afterw'ards matie capital. 

Pe.v SCR1J5()NIA, by a tribune, A. U. 001., about re- 
storing the Lusitaiii to freedom, lAo. Ppit. 40. Cic, in 

Another, dc sendtittinn nsifcapumihns, by a consul 

under Augustus, A. 719., 'Fhat the riglit of servitudes should 
not be aetjuired by prescrijAion, /. 1. 1). dc (Jsneap., which 
setMus to liave been the case in the time of Cicero, 
Ca-citi. !2G. 

Xegy.v SILAIPRONI.E, laws proposed b}'^ tlie Gracchi, Cic, 
Phi/ ', i. 7. 

1. TIB. CiRACClll Agkaria, by Tib. GraCchus, A. G20., 
riiat no one sjiould possess more than 5(X) acres of land ; and 
that three commissioners siiould be ap])ointed to divide among 
the pool’d* jieople Avhat any one had above that extent, Pic. 
Pipit. Pint, in Gi’ner/o y>. 837- ylppinn.dvJicU. f 7<'.i.355. 

dc Civn A'l K li'Ai.is :i)ANT)A, 44iat the freedom of the 

state sliould be gi\ en to all the Italians, Patcrc. ii. 2, 3. 

dc ll.iuiJcmTATK Ai'tali, That the money which 

Attains had left to the Roman jieople, should be divided among- 
those citizens w ho got lands, to purchase the Instruments of 
iiusbandry, lAc. Pipit. 58. Pint, in (Arncch. 

These law’s exciteil great commotions, and brought destruc- 
tion on the author of them. Gf course they w’ere not put in 
execution, ihid. 

2. C. GRACCHI Frumentaju A, A. G28., That com 
.should be given to the poor jicople at a triens and a semis., or 
at I " of an as a niodins t)r peck ; and that money should be 
advanced from the public treasury to purchase corn for that 
purpose. The granaries in w’hich this corn was kept, were 
called Horrk \ SiiM i’ronia, Cic . pro Sc.vt . 44. Puscul. Quccst. 
iii. 20. lirut. (52. Off. ii. 21. lAv. Pipit. 58. GO. 

\ote. A triens and semis are put for a dcxtiois, because the 
Romans had not a coin of the value of a dextans. 

dc Frov INCUS, That the provinces should be ap- 
pointed for the consul every year before their election, Cic. dc 
Prov. Cons. 2. pro llulh. '27 . P)oin. ^ Fam. i. 7 • 

— dc Caim-i'K civiUM, That sentence should not be passed 

on the life of a Roman citizen w’ithout the order of the people, 
Cic. ‘pro Itnhir. 4. P'err. v. 63. in Cat. iv. 5. 

de Magistratibus, That whoever was deprived of hi^< 

uflicti 
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office by the pcoplCj should ever after be incapable of enjoying 
jiiiy other, Phitarch. in Cirncc/t. 

JiJDiciARiA, That the judices should be chosen from 

among the etpdfcfi, and not from the senators as formerly, 
^pj)ian. de Jielt. Vh’. i. 363. J^io. xxxvi. 88. Cir, fi-rr. i. 13. 

Against corruption in the /nd ires (Nkouis .ujdicio 

ciiK umv'kxirktuh), Cir. pro Cluent. .W. Sylla afterwards 
included this in his lau' dr fa/so. 

de Centiiriis rv'ocandis, ^J'liat it should be <leter- 

inined bv lot in u hat order the centuries should vote. Sa/insf. 
(id Ca^s, dr Jtrp. Ord. See p. 8-1. 

dr MiiJi'iniJS, 3iiat clothes shoidd he afforded to 

soldiers hy the pulilie, and that no deduction should he made 
on tliat account from their pa}* ; also, 'That no one shoid'l 
he forcctl to enlist below the age of sevmiteen, Plnlarrli. in 
Orarrti . 

dr Vns MUNiKxnis, about paving and measuring the 

public roatls, making bridges, ])lacing milestones, anti, at 
smaller distances, stones to help travellers to mount their 
horses, ihid., for it appears the ancient Homans tlid not use 
stirrups; and there -were wooden horses placed in the Coinpiis 
JMnrtins., u Ju're the youtli might he traim-d to mount and 
dismount reatliiy, /cgc/. i. 18. U'hus Virgil, Corpora sal/a, 
anh/iriunt in rqnos, .En. xii. 288. 

C'aius (iracchus first introduced the custom of walking or 
moving about, Avhile hiiranguing the ])eo])h', and of exj)osing‘ 
the right arm hare, Dio. Drai'in. X7cxiv. IH)., which the ancient 
Romans, as the Greeks, usecl to keep AA’ithin their robe [rrstr 
(OJifinci'r) , Qnintdil. xi. 3. 138. 

Drx' 8EMPHONIA dr pvnorr, by a tribune, long before 
the. time of the Gracchi, A. 5(>0., That the interest of money 
should he regxdated hy the same Iuavs among the allies aiul 
Latins, as among Roman citizens. The cause of this law was, 
to check the fraud of usurers, Avho lent their money in the 
Jiame of the allies, {in sorios nomina t ransrrihrha nt) , at higher 
interest than Avas allowed at Rome, xxxv. 7- 

Dc.v SERVJLIA Aouaria, by P. Seiwilius Kullns, a tri- 
bune, A. (ilK)., That ten commissioners should he created Avith 
iibsolute poAA’er for five years, over all the revenues of the 
Tepublic ; to buy and sell Avhat lands they thought fit, at what 
price and from whom they chose, to distribute them at pleasure 
to the citizens, to settle new colonies wherever they judged 
proper, and particularlySin Campania, &c. But this law wa.s^ 
prevented from being passed by the elocpienee of Cicero, the 
consul, Cic. in Hull. — m Pis. 2. 

CiyiTATE, by C. Servilius Glaucia, a prsetor^ 

A. 653., 1 hat if any of the Latin allies accused a Roman se- 
nator. 
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iintor, atid got him condemned, he should obtain the same 
place among the citizens which the criminal had held, Cie.pro 
Jialh. 24. 

dc RKi’E'ruNDis, hy the same person ordaining severer 

penalties than formerly against extortion, and that the defendant 
shoidd have a second hearing {nf, reus coinjterendinaretur), 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. liabir. Posthum. 4. 

Sh^RVILIA J imiciARiA, by Q. Scrvilius Ca?pio, 

A. That the right of judging, which luul been exercised 

by the cfiuifes alone for seveuteeii years, according to the. 
Seuf/irou/uu huv, should l)e sluiretl between the senators and 
cf/uf/('s, C ic. Jlrut. 4.‘i, 44. 86. de Orat. ii. 55. Tacit. Aiinal. 
xii. (><). 

J^r.v S1C’IN4 A, by a tribune, A. 662., That no one sliould 
contrailict or interrupt a tribune \vhile speaking to the pe()ple, 
IJtoiit/s. vii. 17 . 

J^e.r 81LIA, by a tribune, about Aveights and measures, 
Frsfus^ in PirnijcA J'ONOkka. 

/yc.c .S1LVAN4 ct C'ARliONlS, by two tribunes, A. 6(i4., 
That wIiocA’cr was admitted as a citizen by any f)f the confe- 
derate states, if lie hatl a house in Italy avIicii the law was 
passed, and ga\ e in his name to the ])r.'etor {apud prcctorem 
f»r(f/ft<'rt‘(ur), within sixty days, lie should enjoy all the rights 
of a Roman citizen, C’/V'. pro ^ Jrrh. 4. 

Ja'.v si LPK:1A SEiMiMlOxXlA, by the consuls, A. 419., 
4'hat no one should dedicate a teinjile or altar without the 
order of the senate, or a majtirity of the tribunes, JLiv. 
lx. 46. 

/vc.f SCIIjPICIA, by a consul, A. 553., ordering war to be 
proclaimed on Philip king of Alacedon, J^ir. xxxi. 6. 

jA’i>;cs Sl.4vPlC'LK de <crc ulieuo, by'the trihune, Serv. Sul- 
[licius, A. 66.'>., That no senator slioidd contract debt above 
2()()() denarii ; Tliat the exiles who had not been allowed il 
trial, should be recalled : That the Italian allies, who had 
obtained the right of citizens, and had been formed into 
eight ncAV tribes, should be distributed through the tliirty'-five 
old tribes : Also, that the manumitteil slaves {does lihertini) 
Avho xised formerly to vote only in the four city tribes, might 
vote in all the tribes : That tlie command of the war against 
Alithridates should be taken from Sylla, and given to Marius, 
li*lutareh. in Sulla ct ISlario ; Liv. Knit. 77 . Ascon. in Cic. 
Katerc. ii. 18. 

Put these laws were soon abrogated by Sylla, who, returning 
to Rome with his army from Campania, forced Alarms and 
Sulpicius, with their adherents, to fly from the city. Sulpicius, 
being betrayed by a slave, was brought back and slain, Sylla 
rewarded the slave with his liberty, according to promise ; but 

immediately 
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immediately after ordered him to be thrown from the Tarpeiaii 
rock for betrayincf his master, Hyid. 

Lc'i^es SDMPTUARIrE ; Orvhhiy JH'annia, Hidia, lAcinitty 
Corru'lid, udntin, Julia. 

J^c^cs TAREL/LiARlAi, four in jnimber. Sec p. 85. 

/^e.r TA LARI A, against j)laying at <lice at entertainments, 
{ut nc h'^i frandeni faciaut talarifc, that I maj'^ not break, 
^c.) l*laut. Mil. Glvr. ii. '2. J). 

I^e.v TKREN'J’IA et CL\SSJA frwuentaria. See 
Cassia. 

JjC.v TEREN'JILFA, by a trilnme, A. 291., about limiting 
tlie poM'ers of the <‘onsuls. It did not pass ; b\it after grt^at 
contentions gave cavise to the creation of the demuriri, Liv. 
iii. 9, 10, .'VC. 

Crimes TES'^rAMEN'^J'ARLE Cornelia, Curia, Corouia. 

J^ex THORIA dc recti f^alihus, by a trilmne, A. (ilG., That 
no one should pay an}' rent to the people for the public lands 
in Italy uhich he jiosscsscd, (a^rum puhlicu >n rcciip;nli Ici'a- 
I'ii,) C'ie, Rrut. 3G. It also contained certain regvdations 
about pasturage, dc Oral. ii. 70. Rut Ap])ian gives a dif- 
ferent account of this law, dc licit. Civ. i. p. 3(>G. 

Lc.r- TEJ'IA dc (juastorihus, by a tribune-, as some think, 
A. 448., about doubling the number of (puestors, and tliat 
they should deteianine tlieir provinces by lot, Cic. 
Mureu. 8. 

dc MoNKTirm/s, against receiving money or presents 

for pleading, Jusuu. ICpipr. 89. 1'acif. ulnnal.'sX. 13., where 
some read insteatl of Ci uciam, 'Vitiain. 

Aouaki A, what it was is not known, Cic, dc Oral. 

ii. 1 1 . dc Z/Cgg'. ii. G. 12. 

dc Lusii, similar to the J*uhlicia)t law. 

dc ^ru'i'oitjmjs, A. 7-3., the same with the ,/trliau law, 

;ind as some think, one and the same law, Justin. Instil, dc 
u4til. Tut. 

L,c.v TRERONIA, by a tribune, A. G98., assigning pro- 
vinces to the consuls for five years ; Spain to Pomj)ey ; Syria 
and the Parthian war to Crassus ; and prolonging Ca-sar’s 
command in Ciaul for an etjual time, Dio. xxxi.x. 33. Cato, 
for opposing this law, was led to prison, Lh'. Djrit. 104. 
According to Dio, he Avas only dragged from the assembly, 
xxxix. 34. 

dc TRinuMs, A. 305., Dii'. iii. G4, G5. See p. 124. 

Ia'.v TRIRUNITIA, either a law proposed by a tribune, 
Cic. in Dull. ii. 8. Uik iii. 56., or the law restoring their 
power, Cic. Actio jtriui. in Terr. IG. 

Le.v TRUIMPHALIS, That no one should triumpli who 
had not killed 5000 of the enemy in one battle. Taler. Max. 
ii. 8. 


Dex 
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T^cx TULLIA dc Amhitit, by Cicero, when consul, A. 690., 
adding to the former punishments against bribery, banishment 
for ten years, Dio. xxxvii. 29. — and. That no one should 
exhibit slieus of gladiators for two years before he stood 
candidatt^ for an office, unless that task was imposed on him 
by the testament of a friend, Cic. F^at. 15. Sext. 64. JSIur, 
:32. 34, &c. 

dc TjEGatione LriiETiA, limiting the continuance of it 

to a year, Vic. de Dci^^. iii. 8. 

V'ALliJilA dc provocationc. Seep. 100. 

dc Fokmiani.s, a. 562., about giving the people of 

I'ormife the right of voting, Dir. xxxviii. 36. 

■ de Suj.i.A, by \j. V'alerius Flaccus, interrex, A. 671., 

creating Sulla dictator, and ratifying all his acts which Cicero 
<*alls the most unjust of all laws, Vic. jiro Hull. iii. 2. S. Itosc. 
43. dc Dci*’!^'. i. 1.5. 

dc tiiTAORANTE, by 1-j. Valerius I’^laccus, consid, A. 66/., 

Th;it debtors slioukl be tliseharged on paying one-fourth of 
their debts, J*ufcrr. il. 23. See p. 43. 

Dex VALbMilA IlOllATlA de trihutis eomifiin, see p. 19. 
Dc Irilufuis, against hurting a tribune. Dir. iii. .55. 

Dex VARIA, by a tribui;e, A. ()(52., That inquiiy should 
l)e made al)out ihose by Avhose means or advice the Italian 
allies had taken uj) arms against the Roman people, Vic. 
lirut. 5(>. 89. 'J'usc. Qf/tesl. ii. 24. Duler. Max. v. 2. 
luc.v VATINIA dc ruoA'ixeiis. See p. 1(K>. 

dc altcniis consiliis 7'c/ieicudis, I’hatin a trial for extor- 
tion, both the defendant and accuser might for once reject all 
the /5o//cc.s- or jury ; whereas formerly they could reject only 
a few, Avhose places tlie pnetor supplied by a new choice 
{suhifortitio7ie)y Cic. in Vat. Jl. 

— ' — dc Cor.oxrs, that C.esar should plant a colony at 
\oroc<u/iiftn in Cisalpine thud. Suet. ,Jul. 28. 

Xegev Dl'i VJ, Plotia, Dut<tfia et ,Tulia. 

/^c.cVIARlA, </e vns munikndis, by C. Curio, a tribune, 
A. 793 ., somewhat similar to the ../gwovV/// law of Rullus, Vic. 
JVa/u. A'iii. 6. 13y this law there seems to have been a tax 

imjjosed on carriages and horses, ad Attic, vi. 1. 

Dex VI Lid A ANNALIS. See p. 97- 

VOCONIA, de H.eueditatibits ?«/^AV?v/w/,by atribime, 
A. 384., 'riiat no one should make a woman his heir, (Ne 

Qins HEREDEM VIRGINEM -NEQtTE MlJI.tFRKM KACERET), Vic. 

Derr. i. 42., nor leave to any one by AA'ay of legacy more than 
to his heir or heirs, c. 43. de Seuect. .5. lialb. 8. 15ut this law 
is supjAoscd to have referred chiefly to those who were rich, 
cssent cKNsi, i. c. pecuuiosi vel classici^ those of the first 
class, Ascon. in Cic. (dell. vii. 13.) to prevent the extinction 
of opulent families. 


Various 
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Various arts were used to elude this law. Sometimes one 
left his fortune in trust to a friend, who should give it to a 
daughter or other female relation ; but his friend could not be 
forced to do so, unless he inclined, Cic. de h'hi. ii. I 7 . The 
law itself, however, like many others, on account of its severity, 
fell into disuse, Gell. xx. 1- 

These are almost all the Roman laws mentioned in the 
classics. Augustus, having become sole master of the em- 
pire, Tacit, yin. i. 2., continued at first to enact laws in the 
ancient form, which were so many vestiges of expiring liberty 
{iH‘.stiiiia morientis lihertatis)., as 'J\icitus calls them : Rut he 
afterwards, by the advice of Mjeccnas, Lii<K lii., gradually in- 
troduced the custom of giving the force of laws to the decrees 
of the senate, and even to his own ctiicts. Tacit, ylnnal. 
iii. 28. llis successors improved u])on this example. The 
anci(nit mt'uiner of passing laws came to be entirely dro[)ped. 
The decrees of the senate indeed, for form’s sake continued, 
for a considerable time to be published ; but at hist these also 
were laid aside, and every thing Avas done according to the 
will of the prince. 

The emperors ordained laws — I. Ry their answers to the 
applications made to tliem at home or from the provinces, 
(y/cr RESClvIP'i'A ad LIRELLOS snppliccs, cpistotas, vel 
precc.s.) 

2. Ry their decrees in judgment or sentences in 

court (jicr UE(^RKTA), which Avere either iNTnRcocu roav, 
i. e. such as related to any incidental point of law A\hich 
might occur in the process ; or Dkkinitive, i. c. such as 
determined upon the merits of the cause itself, and the whole 
question. 

3. Ry their occasional ordinances (^per li DICl’A %'el 

CONSTrrUTlONES), and by their instructions (y>cy MAN- 
DATA) to their lieutenants and officers. 

These constitutions AA'cre either general, respecting the 
public at large ; or special, relating to one person only, and 
therefore properly called PRl VIURUIA, privileges, Tlin. lip. 
X. 5 G, 57. ; but in a sense different from Avhat it was used in 
under the republic. Sec p. 23. 

The three great sources therefore, of Roman jurispru- 
dence Avere the laws (REGES), properly so called, the de- 
crees of the senate (SENATUS CONSULTA), and the 
edicts of the prince (CONSTITUTIONES PRINCI- 
PALES). 'I'o these may be added the edicts of the magi- 
strates, chiefly the prjetors, called JUS HONORARIUM, 
(seep. 113.) the opinions of learned laAvyers, (AUCTORI- 
TAS vel RESPONSA PRUDENTUM vel Juris consul- 

torum. 
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torum^ Cic. pro Muren. 13. Cfecin. 24.) and custom or 
long usage (CONSUETUDO vel MOS MAJORUM), GelL 
xi. 18. 

The titles and heads of laws, as the titles and beginnings 
of hooks, {Ovid. 'Trist. i. 7* Martial, iii. 2.,) used to be 
written with vermilliou {nihinrd vel minio) : Hence RUBRI- 
CA is put for the Civil Law' ; thus, Jtabrica t>etavit, the laws 
have forbidden, Pers. v. 1)0., ./tlii se ad Aj.bum (i. e. jus 
pra;toriH)u, quia prtctores edicta sna in albo pj'opotiehant,) ac 
KirniticiAs (i. q. Jus civile^ transtulerunt, Quinctil. xii. 3. 11. 
Hence Juvenal, Perlege rubras inajorurn leges. Sat. xiv. 193. 

'Ihc Constitutions of the emperors were collected by dif- 
ferent lawyers. 'I'he chief of these w'ere Gregory and Her- 
mogencs, wJio firnirished under Constantine. Their collections 
w ere called CO HEX GREGORIANUS and CODEX 
HERMOGENIANUS. Rut these hooks w'cre composed 
only by private persons. he first collection made by public 
authority, was that of the Emperor Jheodosius the janmger, 
published, A. C. 438., and callctl CODEX THEODO- 
ISIANUS. Rut it only contained the imperial constitutions 
from Constantine to his owti time, for little more than an 
hundred years. 

It Avas the Emperor JCSTINIAN that first reduced the 
Roman law into a certain order. For this purpose he em- 
ployed the assistance of the most eminent lawyers in the em- 
pire, at the head of w’hom was TRIBONIAN. 

Justinian first published a collection of the imperial constitu- 
tions, A. C. .529, called CODEX JUS4 INIANUS. 

Then he ordered a collection to be made of every thing that 
W'as useful in the writings of the lawyers before his tijne, which 
are said to have amounted to 2(KK) volumes. This work was 
executed by 4''ribonian and sixteen associates in three years, 
althovigh they had been allowed ten years to finish it. It was 
published, A. 533, under the title of Digests or Pandects 
(PANDECTyE l el DIGESTA). It is sometimes caUed in 
the singular, the Digest or Pandect. 

The same year were published the elements or first prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, composed by three men, Prihoniany 
Plu’ophilns, and Dorotheusy and called the /y/.v//77/^e.v (INSTI- 
TIJTA). This book was published before the Pandects^ 
although it was composed after them. 

As the first code did not appear sufficiently complete, and 
contained several things inconsistent with the PandeefSy Tri- 
bonian and other four men were employed to correct it. A 
7iew code therefore w'as published xvi. Kni. Dec. 534., called 
CODEX REPEl^ITiE PREELECTION IS, and the former 
code declared to be of no further authority. Thus in six years 

* was 
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was completed what is called CORPUS JURIS, the body of 
Roman law. 

But when new questions arose, not contained in any of the 
above-mentioned books, new decisions became necessary to 
supply what was W'anting^, or correct Avhat was erroneous. 
These were afterwards published under the title of AWvels, 
(NOVEULyE, sc. constitKtiones^) not only by .Justinian, but 
also by some of the succeeding emperors. So that the Cttrjms 
*/uris Itoinani Cicilis is made up of these books, the Insti- 
tutes, I*a/i(terts, or JJi^ests, Code, and Nmnds. 

Tlie Institutes are divided into four books : each book into 
several titles or chapters ; and each title into paragraphs (§) 
of which the first is not numbered ; thus, Inst. lih. i. tit. x. 
princip. or more shortlj-, 1. 1. JO. pr. So, Inst. 1. i. tit. x. § 
2. -or 1. 1. 10.2. 

The pandects arc dividetl into fifty books ; each book into 
sevei'al titles ; eacli title into several laws, which are distin- 
guished by numbers ; and sometimes one law into beginning 
{^prinr. ior jjrincipimn) uniX jnirtip^rttplis thus, I). 1. l.i’). i. e. 
JJigest. first hook, first title, fifth law. If the law is divided 
into paragraphs, a fourth number must bi' addetl ; thus, J^. 
-48. 5. 13. pr. or 48. .5. 15. l.'l. 3. Sometimes the first word 
of the laAV’, not the number, is cited. The Pandects are often 
marked by a double f; thus, fl'. 

The Code is cited in the same manner as the Pandects, by 
Hook, 'I'itle, and Iaiiv : The Novels by tbeir number, the 
chapters of that number, and the paragraphs, if any ; as, N^ov. 
115. c. 3. 

The. Justinian code of law was universally received through 
the Roman world. It flourished in the east until the taking 
of Constantinople by the 'Purks, A. 145^1. In the u'cst it 
was in a great ineasvn’c suppressed by the irruption of the 
barbarous nations, till it Avas revived in Italy in the 12th 
century by IRNERIUS, Avho had studied at Constantinople, 
and opened a school at Bologna under the auspices of 
Frederic I. Emperor of Germany. lie Avas attended by an 
incredible number of students from all parts, Avho propa- 
gated the knowledge of the Roman Civil Law through most 
countries of Europe ; where it still continues to be of great 
authority in courts of justice, and seems to promise, at least 
in point of legislation, the fulfilment of the famf)us predic- 
tion of the ancient Romans concerning the eternity of their 
empire. 
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JUDICIAL PROCEEDINGS OF THE 

ROMANS, 

Jutlici.il Proceedings (JUDICIA) of the Romans 
were either Lrivate or Public, or, as we express it, Civil 
or Criuiinal : [^Ornui a Judicin uut distrahe'udaruvi controver- 
siurum. aul punicudorum maleficiorunt causa reperta sunt,) 
(he. pro C.ecin. 2. 

I. {JUDICIA PltlVATA), CIVIL TRIALS. 

JUDICIA Privala, or Civil Trials, were concerning’ private 
causes or dillerences between private persons, Cic. dc Orat, 
1, J18. Pop. 17 . In these at fii’st tlie kings presided, Dionys, 
X. ] ., then the consuls. Id. & lAv. ii. 27., the military tri- 
])unes and decemviri, Tav. iii. 33., but after the year 389., the 
Pra'tor Vrhauus and Peregriuns. See p. 110, 111. 

The judicial poM’cr of the Prcctor Urhanus ra\A Peregrirms 
was properly called J IJRISDICh'K), {(puc pnsita erat in edicto 
lit ex edicto decretis ;) and of the pra*tors who presided at 
criminal trials, QIJ^LSTIO, (Vc. J'err. i. 40, 41. 4(5, 4/^ 
ii. 48. V. 14. Muren. 20. PUtce. 3. Pacit. y/grie.(\. 

'Phe pra'tor might be applied to (adiri t'otkrat, fioriARi 
vel I’O'rHs'i'ATJiM sui FA('iKRA'i') Oil all coui't duys {diebus fas- 
tis) ; but on certain days he attended only to petitions or 
requests (eosTin.ATioMiius VAt AiiAT) ; so tbe consuls, Plin. 
E]>. vii. 33., and on others, to the examination of causes 
((DoxiTioximis), Plin. Kp. vii. 33. 

On court-days, early in the morning, the ]>rietor went to the 
Forum, and there being seated on his tribunal, ordered an 
Aeeensus to call out to the people around that it w.as the third 
hour; and that whoever had any cause {g?ii LLGE AGERE 
I'cllef) might bi'ing it before him. Rut this could only be 
done by a certain form. 

I. VOCATIO IN JUS, 

OR SUMMONING TO COURT. 

TE a person had a quarrel with any one, he first tried to 
make it up {litem cornponere vel di/udicarc) in private, 
(intra parietes, Cic. pro P. Quinct. 5. 11., disceptatores 
ilornesticos vel opera amicornm, Ciecin. 2.) 

If the matter could not be settled in this manner, Eiv. iv'- 9. 

the 
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the plaintiff (ACTOR vel PETFrOR) ordered his adversary 
to go with him before the prjetor (/w jus vocahat) , by saying. 
In JOS voco TE : In jus kamus ; In jus vent: SequERK 
AD TRIBUNAL : In JUS AMBUi.A, or the like, 

V. 7* 43. 88. If he refused, tlic prosecutor took some one 
present to witness, by saying. Licet antestari ? May 1 take 
you to witness ? If tlic person consented, he offered the tip of 
his ear {auriculam oppouehat) , which the prosecutor touched, 
Horat. Sat. i. 9. r. Plant. Curcul. v. 2. See p. 53. Then 
the plaintiff’ might drag the defendant {ream) to court by force 
{in jus rape re) , in anjMvay, even by the neck {obtorto collo, ecr- 
7nec adstrivtiij) Cic. et Plant. Pam. iii. 5. 45. Juvenal, x.88., 
according to the law of the Twelve Tables ; si caj.vitur 
{moralur) pedemve struit {fagit vel fngani adoniat), 
manum endo JACiro, injirito^ Festus. But •vvortliless per- 
isons, as thieves, robbers, &c., might be dragged before a 
judge without this formality, Plant. Pers. iv. 9. v. 10. 

By the law of the 3\velvc Tables, none Averc excused from 
appearing in court ; not even the aged, the sicklj', and in- 
firm. If they could not walk, they were furnished with an 
open carriage { junientum, i. e. planstrurn vel vertabnluin), 
Uell. XX. 1. Cic. de Legg. ii. 23. Horat. Sat. i. 9. 70. But 
afterwards this u’as altered, and various persons "were ex- 
empted ; as, magistrates, JLiv. xlv. 37-, those absent on ac- 
count of the state, Pal. 3Iaxiin. iii. 7* 9, also matrons, Jd. 
ii. 1 . 5., boys and girls under age, U. de in jus I'oeand., fxc. 

It was likcM'isc unlawful to force any person to court from 
his own house, because a man’s house w'as esteemed his sanc- 
tuary {tuiissiniurn refuginm et recej)iarult(ni) . But if any one 
lurked at home to elude a prosecution {si fraudationis rausd 
Intilarct, Cic. Quine. 19.), he was summoned {evovahatur) 
three times, with an interval of ten days between each sum- 
mons, by the voice of a herald, or by letters, or by the edict 
of the pnetor ; and if he still did not appear {se non sistcret), 
the prosecutor was put in possession of his clfects {in luma ejns 
nnltehatur). Ibid. 

If the person cited found security', he w'as let go : Si icnsiet 
{si autem sit alir/nis,) qui in jus vocatum vindicit (um- 
dieaverit, shall be surety’^ for his appearance), mitiito, let 
him so. 

If he made up the matter by the WTiy, (endo via), the pro- 
cess was dropped. Hence may be explained the words of our 
Saviour, Matth. v. 25. Luke, xii. 58. 
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II. POSTULATIO ACTIONIS, 

llJCQUES'riNG A WRIT, ANT) GIVING BAIL. 

J F no jn-lvute agreement could be made, both parties went 

lielbrt; the pivetor. Then tlie plaiiitiiV proposed the action 
(AC'/l iOMiijSl .hjl)ll<KAl, vel dicftm scvihchut Cie. Vcti*. ii. 
Jo.) which lie intended to bring against i!ie del’endant (quam; 
IN RI'.UM iNTSiNUKiu-: X'fCLi.Ki), Plant. Pers. iv. 9., and de- 
manded a writ (AtrrjONSiM POSTC lvAlh\T) from the prae- 
tor for lliivt purpose. For there were certain forms (Foaivini.A^) 
or set words (viniHA (oncki'ta) necessary to be used in every 
cause (FonMUi./K dkomnjhus Rimus ( oNsriTtriM.), Cic. Pose, 
Pont. S. At the sanu' time the defendant reiiiiested, that an 
fulroi ale or lawyer might be given him, to assist liiin with his 
counsel. 

There were several r.ctlons competent for the. same thing, 
'^riie prosecutor cho.-<e wliicii iic plcasiMl, and the pnetor usually 
granted it (Ai 'miMiM cc/.n im i itm o vua'I 'cc^ HKnoKHA'i ), Cic. 
pro Cn( in. .*h Qnint. 22. Pvrr. ii. 12. 2/., but lie might also 
refuse it, ihuL ct ad Ilerenn. ii. Id. 

'J'lie plaintiir iiaving obtained a writ fromtlie praetor, olFcred 
it to the defeudaut, or dictated to him tlic wortls. This writ 
it was unlawful to change, {matare forinnlani non lieehat,) 
iSeuec. Mp. 1 17- 

The greatest caution was requisite in drawing up the w'rit, 
{in nclio/ic vel fornin/d co)i< iph ndd), for if there was a mistake 
in oiie word, tlie whole cause v.as lost, Cir. dc Iniant. ii. 19. 
llcrenn. i.2. QninctH.vii.H.vW.Vy. 17 - Qo > pins 2)ete/>(if, rjumu 
dvhitnin cst, ennsarn ]>erdch(tty Cic. pro Q. Rose. 4., vel fornmtd 
exeidcUnty i. o. cansd eadehniy Suet. Claud. 14. Hence scimbkrk 
ve! sunscKinKR!'; dii'am alieni vel imfrinp^erey to bring an ac- 
tion against one, Cie. Jxrr. ii. lo. Per. Phorni. ii. d. 92., or 
cu)n uHqno .judk ium .sunscRinKRE, Plin. Pp . v. 1., in for- 
MULAiM in i knukrh, Snet. T'it.']. But Dk am vcl d/ri/.v 
i. e.jndiees dare soriilioney qni ennsam (opnoscanf, to appoint 
//mVcc.v to judge of causes, Cir. i/nd . 15. 17- 

A person skilled only in framing writs and the like, is called 
b}’ Ciccu'o i>EC ! U1 jiii LiS (prceeo aelionnniy cantor formnlnnun , 
aneeps sj/l/abarnniy Cic. dc Orat. i. 55.), and by Quiiictilian, 
FoRMi;LARlt7S, Xll. d. 11. 

He attended on tlie advocates to suggest to them the laws 
and forms; as those called Pragmatici did among the Greeks,, 
ihid.y and us a’^ents do among us. 

Then the plaintili* rei^uircd that the defendant should gii'C 
bail for his appearance in court (V AD.ES, sponderent cuni. 
adfaturmn) j on a certain day, which was usually the third day 

p alter 
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after (tertio die v A perendie) , Cic. pro Quinct. 7» Muren. 12. 
Gell. vii. 1. And thus he was said VADARI REUM, (Vades 
ideo dictiy quod, qui eos dederit, vadendi, id esf, discedendi 
Jiuhet potestatem, Festus,) Cic. Quinct. 6. 

This was also done in a set form prescribed by a lawyer, 
who was said Vadimonium concipkre, Cic. ad Fratr. ii. 15, 

The defendant was said VADES DARE, vel VADIMO- 
NIUM PROMITTERE. If he did not find bail, he was 
obliged to go to prison. Plant. Pers. ii. 4. v. 18. The prjetor 
sometimes put off the hearing of the cause to a more distant 
day (vadinionia diff'erehat) ,\jrv. Epit. 86. Juvenal, iii. 213. 
But the parties (Liiigatores) chiefly were said vadimonium 
DiFFERRE cioH aliquo, to put off thc day of the trial, Cic. Att, 
ii. 7- Fam. ii. 8. Quinct. 14. 16. Jtes esse in vadimonium 
cxrpit, began to be litigated, ihid. 

In the mean time the defendant sometimes made up (rem 
componchat et transigebat, compromised) the matter privately 
with the plaintiff, and the action was dropped, Plin. Fp. v. 1. 
In which case the plaintiff was said, decidisse, vel pactioncm 
fccisse cum reo, judicio rcum ahsolvisse vel liberdsse, life con- 
testatd vdV Judicio constituto, after the law-suit was begun ; and 
the defendant, litem redemisse, after receiving security from thc 
plaintiff, ( chm sihi cavisset vel satis ah actore accepisset,) that 
no further demands were to be made upon him, amplius a se 
NEMINEM PKTITURUM, Cic. Quhit. 11, 12. If a pcrsoii was 
unable or unwilling to cany on a law-suit, he was said, non 
POSSE vel NOLLE PROSEQUI, vel EXPERiRi, sc.Jus \c\Jure, vel 
Jure summo, ib. 7j 

When the day came, if either party when cited was not 
present, without a valid excuse (sine morho vel causd sontied) 
he lost his cause, Horat. Sat. i. 9. v. 36. If the defendant 
was absent,' he was said DESERERE VADIMONIUM, and 
the prfBtor put the plaintiff in possession of his effects, Cic. pro 
Quint. 6. 20. 

If the defendant was present, he was said VADIMONIUM 
SIS FERE vel obire. When cited, he said, Ubi tu es, qui 

ME VADATUS ES ? UbI TU ES, Qui ME CITASTI ? EcCE ME 
TIBI sisTt), TU CONTRA ET TE MiHi siSTE. The plaintiff’ 

answered, Adsum, Plant. Curcul. i. 3. 5. Then the defendant 
said. Quid ais ? The plaintiff said, AIO fundum, quem 
POSSIDES, MEUM esse; VCl AIO TE MIHI DARE, FACERB, 

opoutere, or the like, Cic, Mur, 12. This was called IN- 
TENTIO ACTIONIS, and varied according to the nature of 
the action. 


III. DIF- 
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III. DIFFERENT KINDS OF ACTIONS. 

A ctions were either Real, Personal, or Mixt. 

1. A real action (ACTIO IN REM) was for obtaining 
a thing to which one had a real right (jus in re), but which 
was possessed by another (per quam rem nostram, quee ab 
alio jwssidetur, petinms, Ulpian). 

2. A personal action (ACTIO IN PERSONAM) was 
against a person for doing or giving something, which he 
was bound to do or give, by reason of a contract, or of some 
wrong done by him to the plaintiff. 

3. A mixt action was both for a thing, and for certiun 
personal prestations. 


1. REAL ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS for a thing, or real actions, were either CIVIL, 
arising from some law, Cic. in Ccccil. 5. de Orat. i. 2., or 
PR.ETORIAN, depending on the edict of the praetor. 

ACTIONES l^lliETORI^, were remedies granted by 
the praetor for rendering an equitable right effectual, for which 
there was no adequate remedy granted by the statute or com- 
mon law. 

A civil action for a thing (actio ci/tnlis vel legitima in rem) 
was called VINDICATIO ; and the person who raised it 
viNDEX. But this action could not be brought, unless it was 
previously ascertained, w'ho ought to be the possessor. If this 
was contested, it was called Lis vindiciarum, Cic. Verr.\.Ab.y 
and the praetor determined the matter by an interdict, Cic. 
Ccecin. 8 . 14. 

If the question was about a slave, the person who claimedl 
tlie possession of him, laying hands on the slave (manum ei 
injiciendo), before the praetor, said, Hunc hominkmex jure 

QUIRITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, EJUSaUE VINDICIAS (i. e. pOS- 

sessionem) Mini dari postdlo. To which Plautus alludes, 
Rud. iv. 3. 86. If the other was silent, or yielded his right 
(jure cedebat), the praetor adjudged the slave to the person who 
claimed him (servum addicebat vindicanti), that is, he decreed 
to him the possession, till it was determined who should be 
the proprietor of the slave (ad exitum judicii) . But if the other 
person also claimed possession (si vindicias sibi conservari 
postularet), then the praetor pronounced an interdict (inter- 
tUcebat), Qui nec vi, nec clam, nec precario fossidet, bi 

VINDICIAS DABO. 

The %ing on of hands (MANUS INJECTIO) was the 

p 2 usual 
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usual mode of claiming the property of any person, JAv. iii. 
43., to which fretjuent allusion is made in the classics, Ovid, 
JEiiist. Heroid. viii. 16. xii. 158. Amor. i. 4. 40. ii, 5. 30. 
Fast. iv. 1)0. Virg. A&n. x. 419. CVc. Itosc. Com. 16. Plbi. 
FjAst. X. 19. In vera bona non est mmnis injevtio ; Animo 
lion potest injici inarms, i. e. vis fieri, Seneca. 

In disputes of this kind {in litibns vindiciarum) tlie pre- 
sumption uhvays was in favour of the possessor, according to 
the law of the 4Velve Tables, Si aui in .iuiik manum consic- 
RUNT, i. e. ajnid jndicem disveptant , sjccundum eum qui 
POSSIOET, VINDICIAS J>ATO, Celt. XX. 10. 

But in an action concerning liberty, the pivetor always 
decreed possession in favour of freedom {vindicias dedit seeicn- 
dhni libertatem), and Appius tlic deremrir by doing the con- 
trai’y, {derentendo idndicias secnndhm. servitiitemwX ah liber- 
tafe in servitutern contra leges vindicias dando, by decreeing, 
that Virginia should be given up into the bands of M. Claudius, 
his client, wlvo claimed her, and not to lu r father, n bo was 
present,) brought destruction on himself and his colleagues, 
JAik iii. 47 . 56. 58. 

Whoever claimed a slave to be free (vindex, tjui in liher- 
iateni -rindicabat), was said, ei:;m i.iueuiam causa manu asse 
RERE, 'I'ercnt. Adelpb. ii. 1. 3f). Plant. Pten.x. 2. ; but if he 
claimed a free person to be a slave, ho was said, in skrv'^jtutem 
ASS ERE he; and hence was called ASS IMd’OR, //?>’. iii. 44. 
Hence, H(cc{iic.prfrse'ntia gaudia) ntrdqne mann,complexuqne 
assere toto. Martial, i. 16. 9. — asseuo, ior ajfirmo or asseve.ro 
is used only by later u riters. 

The expression MANUM CONSERERE, to fight hand 
to hand, is taken from war, of which the conflict between 
the two parties Avas a representation. Hence Vindicia, i. e. 
inject io vel correptio rnanus in rejn'cesenti, was called ids ci'vilis 
et fest lie aria. Cell. xx. 10. 'I'lie two parties are said to have 
crossed two rods (festucas inter se cornmisissc) before the praj- 
tor as if in fighting, and the vampiished party to have given up 
his real to his antagonist. Whence some conjecture, that the 
first Romans determined their dispvites with the point of their 
swords. 

Others think that vindieia was a rod (virgula vel festnea), 
which the two parties {litigantes vel disceptantes) broke in their 
fray or mock fight before the pnetor, (as a straw {stipula) used 
anciently to be broken in making stipulations, Jsidor. v. 24.) 
the consequence of which w'as, that one of the parties might 
say, that he had been ousted or deprived of possession (pos- 
sessione dejcctns) by the other, and therefore claim to be re- 
stored by a decree (interdicto) of the praetor. 

If the question w'as about a farm, a house, or the like, the 

prfletor 
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prfetor anciently vi'ent with the parties ( cum lifigantilms) to the 
place, and s^ave possession {vindicias dahat) to which of them 
he thought proper. 15ut from the increase of business this 
soon became impracticable ; and then the parties called one 
another from court (ex jure) to the spot (in locum vel rem. 
jirresentem), to a farm for instance, and brought from thence a 
turf (glebam), which was also called VlN DICIiE, F'estus ’j 
and contested about it as about the whole farm. It was 
delivered to the person to whom the pnetor adjudged the 
possession, dell. xx. 10. 

But this custom also was dropped, and the lawyers devised 
a new form of process in suing for possession, which Cicero 
])lcasantly ridicules, pro Mnrvn. 12. 'I'lie plaintiff (petitor) 
thus addressed the defendant {cum, unde petchatur) ; I^'undus 
QUi EST IN AGUo, Qur Sahinus vocatur, eum ego ex 

.lURE QUIUITIUM MEUM ESSE AIO, TNDE EGO TE EX JURE 

AIAN17 GON.sERTUM (to coiitciul according to law) voco. If the 
defendant yielded, the pnetor adjudged possession to the plain- 
till'. If not, the defendant thus answered the plaintilT, Unde 

TtJ ME EX JlMiK MANUM CONSEUTUM VOCASTI, INDE J HI EGO 

TE REVoet). Then the pnetor repeated his set form {carmen 
I'ojnpositum), Uteisoitic, sueersiitibus ERjiSENTiBUs, i. e. 
tcalihus jtrccsen/ibus (before witnesses), istam viam dico. 
Inite v^iAM. Immediately they both set out, as if to go to the 
farm, to fetch a turf, accompanied by a lawyer to direct them 
{qui ire viam doeerei). Then the pi'aitor said, IIkdite viAMj 
upon which they returned. If it appeared, that one of the 
parties had been dispossessed by the other through force, the 
pra'tor thus decreed. Unde tu ileum dejecisti, cum nec 

VI, NEC CLAM, NEC ERECARIO ROSSI DERET, EO ILLUM RESTI- 

TUAs .IUHEO. If not, he thus decreed, Uti nunc possidetis, 

&C. ITA POSSIDEA'I IS. VlM FIERI VETO. 

The possessor being thus ascertained, then the action about 
the right of property {dc jure domiuii') commenced. The per- 
son ousted or outed (pnssesaione excliisus vel dejectus, Cic. pro 
Caicin. 19.) first asked the defendant if he was the lawful pos- 
sessor, (QuaNDO ego TE IN .TURE CONSPICIO, POSTULO AN 

SIRS AUC'i’OR? i. e. possessor, ?imle meum jus repetere pofisim, 
Cic. pro Cfecin. 19. ct Prob. in Not.) Then he claimed his 
right, and in the mean time required that the possessor should 
give security (satisdahei ), not to do any damage to the 
subject in question (se nihil deterius in possessionefacturum'), 
by cutting down trees, or demolishing buildings, &c, in which 
case the plaintiff was said, I’er prides, v. -ern vel pro preede 
LITIS viNDiciARUM SATIS AcciPERE, CVc. P'erv. i. 45. If the 
defendant did not give security, the possession was transferred 
to the plaintiff, provided he gave security. 


A sum 
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A sum of money also used to be deposited by both parties, 
called SACRAMENTUM, which fell to the gaining party 
after the cause was determined, Festus ; Farr, de Lat. Ling. 
iv. 36., or a stipulation was made about the payment of a 
certain sum called SPONSIO. The plaintiff said, Quando 

2TEGAS HUNC FUNDUM ESSK MEUM, SACRAMENTO TE QUIN- 
OUAGENARIO PROVOCO. SPONDESNE QUINGENTOS, SC. nUmmoS 
vel asses, si meus est ? i. e. si meum esse probavero. The 
defendant said, Spondeo quingentos, si tuus sit. Then 
the defendant required a correspondent stipulation from the 
plaintiff (restipulabatur) , thus, Er tu spondesne quingen- 
tos, Ni TUUS SIT ? i. e. si probavero tuum non esse. Then 
the plaintiff said, Spondeo, ni meus sit. Either party lost 
his cause if he refused to give this promise, or to deposit the 
money required. 

Festus says this money was called SACRAMENTUM, 
because it used to be expended on sacred rites ; but others, 
because it served as an oath ( quod instar sacramenti \e\ Juris- 
jtirandi esset,) to convince the judges that the law-suit was not 
undertaken without cause, and thus checked wanton litigation. 
Hence it was called Pignus sponsionis (quia violare quod 
quisque promittit perfidiee est), Isidor. Orig. v. 24. And hence 
Fignore contendere, et sacramento, is the same, Cic. Farn. vii. 
32. de Orat. i. 10. 

Sacramentum is sometimes put for the suit or cause itself 
fpro ijjsd q^etitione) , Cic. pro Cfecin. 33. sacramenttim in liber- 
tatem, i. e. causa et vindicia: libertatis, the claim of liberty, 
pro Dorn. 29. MU. 27. de Orat. i. 10. So SPONSIONEM 
FACERE, to raise a law-suit, Cic. Quint. 8. 26. f '^err.iW. 62. 
Ccecin. 8. 16. Rose. Com. 4, 5. O^'. iii. 19. Sponsione lacessere, 
Ver. iii. 57.j certare, Ciecin. 32., vincere. Quint. 27-, and also 
vincere sponsionem, Cjecin. 31 ., or judicium, to prevail in the 
cause, Fer. i. 53., condemnari sponsionis, to lose the cause, 
Ccecin. 31., sponsiones, i. e. causa:, prohibitce judicari, causes 
not allowed to be tried, Cic. Ferr. iii. 62. 

The plaintiff was said sacramento vel sponsione proifocare, 
rogare, queerere, et stipulari. The defendant, contendere ex 
provocatione vel sacramento, et restipulari, Cic. pro Rose. 
Com. 13. Valer. Max. ii. 8. 2. Festus; Varr. He Lat. Ling, 
iv. 36. 

The same form was used in claiming an inheritance (in 
HiEBBDiTATis petitione), in claiming servitudes, &c. But in 
the last, the action might be expressed both affirmatively and 
negatively, thus, aio, jns esse vel non esse. Hence it was 
caned Actio confessoria et negatoria. 


2. per- 
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2. PERSONAL ACTIONS. 

PERSONAL actions, called also CONDICTIONES, were 
very numerous. They arose from some contract, or injury 
done ; and required that a person should do or give certain 
things, or suffer a certain punishment. 

Actions from contracts or obligations were about buying 
and selling {deemptione et venditione) ; about letting and hiring 
(de lovatione et conductione : locabaturv^domuSy vel fundus y 
vel opus faciendum^ vel vecMgal; .BLdium conductor Inqui- 
LiNus, fundi coiONUs, operis redkmptor, vectigalis publi- 
CANUS vel MANCEPs diccbatur), about a commission {deman- 
dato) ; partnership {de societate) ; a deposite {de deposito apud 
sequestrem) ; a loan {de cornmodato vel mutuo, proprib com- 
MODAMUs vestesy librosy vasUy equoSy et simiUuy qua; eadem 
redduntur ; mutuo aw/emDAMUs eUypro quibus alia redduntur 
efusdem generisy ut nummosy frumentuniy vinnniy oleuniy et 
ferh coeterUy qua ponderCy nnmero vel mensurd dart solent) ; a 
pawn or pledge {de hypothecd vel pignore) ; a wife’s fortune 
{de dote vel re uxorid) ; a stipulation {de stipulatione) y which 
took place almost in all bargains, and was made in this form ; 

An SPONDES? SpONDEO: An DABIS ? DABO : An PROMITTIS? 

FROMvrTOyVelrepromit/Oy Sfc. Plaut.Pseud.iv.6. Bacchid.iv.8. 

Wlien the seller set a price on a thing, he was said indi- 
CARK : thus, Inwica, FAC PRETiuM, Plaut. Pers. iv. 4. 37-» 
and the buyer, when he offered a price, liceri, i. e. rogare 
quo pretio licerct auferrcy Plaut. Stich. i. 3. 68. Cic. Verr, 
iii. 33. At an auction, the person vidio bade (LICITATOR) 
held up his forefinger {index) ; hence digito liceriy Cic. ib. 
1 1 . The buyer asked, Quanti licet ? sc. habere vel auferre. 
The seller answered. Decern nunimis licet; oi* the like, 
Plaut. Epid. iii. 4. 35. Thus some explain, De Drusi 
hortis, quanti licuisse (sc. eas emere), tu scribisy audidram: 
sed quanti quantiy bene emitur quodnecesseesty Cic. Att.xii.23. 
But most here take licere in a passive sense, to be valued or 
appraised; quanti quantiy sc. licenty at whatever price; as 
Mart. vi. 6G. 4. So Venibunt quiqui licebunt (whoever shall 
be appraised or exposed to sale, shall be sold), pra:senti 
pccunidy for ready money, Plaut. Menaech. v. 9. 97- Unius 
assisnon unquam pretio plurisiicuisseynotantefudice quo ndsti 
populoy was never reckoned worth more than the value of one 
asy in the estimation of the people, &c. Moral. Sat. i- 6. 13. 

In verbal bargains or stipulations there were certain fixt 
forms (stipulation UM FORMULiE, Cic. de JLegg. i. 4., vel 
spoNsioNUM, Id. Rose. Com. 4.), usually observed between the 
two parties. The person who required the promise or oWiga- 

tion» 
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tion, (STIPITL/ATOR, AvVi/ qin prornifti nirnhnf, v. s])07isionent 
asked {rognhnt v. interrogahat) him who was to 
give the obli£?ation, (PROMISSOR vel Rf.i’roimissok, Plant. 
.Asin. ii. 4. 48. Pseud, i. 1. 112., for both words are put for 
t-he same thing. Plant. Care. v. 2. 68. v. 3. 31 . Cic. Jtosr. 
€jOm. 13.) before Avitiiesses, l*laf(t.il).‘>^ti. Cic. Itosc. Coni. 4., if 
he woidd do or give a certain thing; and the other always 
answered in correspondent words: thus, Ax OAins? .D.\no vei 
J)AinTUR, Plant. Pseud, i. 1 . 1 ir>. iv. (>. 15. llacvh. iv. 8. 41. 
An spon])Ks? SroNOKO, Id. Cni'c. v. 2. ^4. Any material 
change or addition in the answer rendered it of no efTect, § 5. 
Just, de iuntu. Stlp. Plant. Priu. v. 2. 3-1. 311'. The person 
who ixupiired the {)rourise, was said to he ueus sTirni.ANJ>i ; 
he who gave it, aurs I’HOMririiNDi, Digest. Sometimes an 
oath was interposed, PUmt. Had. v. 2. 47-, and for the sake 
of greater security {iit jmeta et coureut a Jinniora esseuf), there 
was a second person, wlio required the promise or obligation 
to he repeated to him,tIierefore called As ri iuti-A Toh, Pie. Quint. 
18. {qni arrogalnit). Plant. Rud. v. 2. 45., and a.nother 

Avlio joined in gi\ isig it, Ai>im:omissor, Pes/ns ; Cic. Atf. v, 1 . 
Pose. Amer. 9. Fjok .i ussor vel Si’oNsou, a surety, who said, 
Et F.GO sj'oNnKo iniew nor, or the like, J*lant. 'I'rin.\.'2.?y\}. 
Hence Asti pu lari irato eonsuli, to humovir or assist, Ur. 
xxxix. 5. 4'he person who promised in his turn usually asked, 
a correspondent obligation, which was called RKSTii'in-ATn); 
both acts were called Si’onsio. 

Nothing of importiuice was transacted among the Roman& 
without the rr;gY///o, or asking a <|uestion, and a correspondent 
answer {congrtta resjxnir.ia) : 1 lence Intkurooa rio for Stii*U“ 
j^ATio, Scnce. Ilenef. iii. Hi. Thus also laws A\'ere passed : the 
magistrate asked, rocahat, and tlic people answered un 
lioGAS, r^c..7:olinnns. See p. 84. 86. 

The form of AlANrii'A i io or Jlancijiitnu^ jyev ccs et lihraniy. 
Avas sometimes added to the 8 tii*uj,atio, Cic. J^egg. ii. 20, 21 , 

A stipulation could only take place between those who were 
present. Rut if it was expressed in a writing, (.v/ in instrumento 
scriptnm esset,) simply that a j)ersoii had promisetl, it W'as sup- 
posed, that every thing requisite in a stipulation had been 
observed, Inst. iii. 20. 17. Pauli, llecept. Sent. v. 

In buying and selling, in giving or taking a lease Qut loca- 
iioue A’’el conduetioue) , or the like, the bargain w'as finished 
by the simple consent of the parties: Hence tliese contracts 
were called CON SlllNSU ALES. He who gave a wrong ac- 

count of a thing to be disposed of, was bound to make up the 
damage, Cic. Off’, iii. 16. An earnest penny (arrha v. arrh abo) 
was sometimes given, not to confirm, but to prove the obligation, 
Jnst. iii. 23. — pr, Parr. Iw. I^, iv. 36, But in all important 

contmets. 
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contracts, bonds (SYNGRAPHiE) formally written out, 
signed, and sealed, were luutiially exchanged between the 
parties, "riius Augustus and Antony ratified their agreement 
about the partition of the Roman provinces, after the overthrow 
of Brutus and C assius at Philippi, by giving and taking reci- 
procally written obligations si/)ig’rnj>hfp) ; Dio. 

xlviii. 2. 11. A dillerence having afterwards arisen between 
CfPsar, and Fulvia the wife of Antony and Bucius his brother, 
who managed the afiairs of Antony in Italy, an appeal was 
made by Caesar to the disbanded veterans ; who having assem- 
bled in the C^apitol, constituted themselves judges in tlie cause., 
and appointed a day for (ieterniining it at (jahii. Augustus 
appeared in his defence; but Fulvia, and B. Antoiiius, having 
failed to come, althougli they had promised, were condemneil 
in their ahsenee; and, in confirmation of tlie sentence, w^ar 
was declared against them, which terminated in their defeat, 
and finally in tlje destruction of Antony, IJio. xlvii. 12, &.c. 
In like manner the articles of agreement between Augustus, 
Antony, and Sex. Poin])eius, AV'ere written out in the form of a, 
contract, and committed to the charge of the Vestal virgins, 
Dio. xlviii. o7* 'Phey were farther confirmed by the parties 
joining their right hands, and embracing one another. Jit. 
But A ugustns, says Dio, no longer observed this agreement, 
than till he found a pretc'xt for violating it, Dio. xlviii. d5. 

When one sued another upon a Avritten obligation, he Avas 
said, (tgere rzan co c.v Sa:ngkapiia, i'ir. JMor. 17- 

Actions coucorning bargains or ol)lig:itions are usually 
named, ACTlONFS emj)ti., vcitditi, locati, vel c.c locoto, 
t'Oiidurli Axd ex condto-fo, nutiiddli, ^'e. They Avere brought 
(intendidmnlnr) in this maimer: The plaintitt’ said, AlO tk 

Mini MUTUl eoMMODA'II, lilCJ'OSlTl NOMINE, DARE CENTUM 

oj^outere; AIO te mihi i:x stijmjlatit, j.oc vw, dare: 
FACERE oi’ORTiCRE. The delcudaiit either denied the charge, 
or made exceptions to it, or defences {^..letoris iutenlioneni 'Awt 
negabat vel hi/iciaha/Kr, aut e.vreptione eiidxhai), that is, he 
admitted part of the charge, but not tlie Avhole; thus NKGO 
ME TlUl E:X STIJ’ULATO centum dark OPOR'l'ERE, NISI QUOD 
MKTU, DOLO, ERRORE ADDUCTUS SPOI’ONDI, Vld NISI OUOD 
MINOR XXV. ANNis spoEoNDi. Then folloAvcd the SPON- 
SIO, if the defendant denied, ni daric facicue deiikai'; and 
the RFSTIPIJBATIO, si dare facere deeeat; hut if he 
excepted, the sponsio W4XS, Ni dolo adductus spoponderit; 
and the reslipulutio, si dolo adductus spoponderit. To 
this Cicero alludes, dc Invent, ii. 19. Din. *2. 7. Att. vi. 1. 

An exception was expressed by these words, si non, ac 
.si non, aut si, aut nisi, nisi quod, extra quam si. 
If the plaintiff answered the defendant’s exception, it Avas 

called 
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called REPIJCATIO; and if the defendant answered him, it 
was called DlTIdCATlO. It sometimes proceeded to a 
TRIPL/ICATIO and QUADRUPLICATIO. The exceptions 
and replies used to he included in the Sponsio, IAv. 
xxxix. 43. Cic. Verr. i. 45. iii. 57. 59. Ccccin. 16. ydU 
3fa.r. ii. 8. 2. 

When the contract was not marked by a particular name, 
the action was called actio pra^scriptis vkrbis, actio incerta 
vel incerti; and the writ ( forimilu) was not composed by the 
praetor, but the words were prescribed by a lawyer, Val. Max^ 
viii. 2. 2. 

Actions were sometimes brought against a person on ac- 
count of the contracts of others, and were called uldjectitia 
qiialitatis. 

As the Romans esteemed trade and merchandise dishonour- 
able, especially if not extensive, Cic. OJf\ i. 42., instead of 
keeping shops themselves, they employed slaves, freedmen, 
or hirelings, to trade on their account {negotintionihus prcefici- 
ehant), who were called IN STITORES (qjihd tirgofio gerendo 
instahant) ; and actions brought against the trader {in negoti- 
atorem) or against the employer {in dominum) , on account 
of the trader’s transactions, were called ACTIONES INSTI- 
TORLE. 

In like manner, a person who sent a ship to sea at his own 
risk {sno periculo navern mari iminittehat), and received all 
the profits {ad quern omnes oln'entione.s et reditns 7mid.s per~ 
7'emrent) y whether he was the proprietor {doniinns) of the ship, 
or hired it {nai'ern per aversionem condnxisset) , Avhetlier he 
commanded the ship himself {sive ipse NAVIS MAGISTER 
esset)y or employed a slave or any other person for that pur- 
pose {7iavi pt'fcficcret) , was called na7ds KXKRCITOR; and 
an action lay against him {in eitm competehaty erat, vel daha- 
tiir)y for the contracts made by the master of the ship, as well 
as by himself, called ACTIO EXERCITORIA. 

An action lay against a father or master ui a family, for the 
contracts made by his son or slave, called actio OE PECU- 
LIO or aetio DE IN REM VERSO, if the contract of the 
slave had turned to his master’s profit; or actio JUSSU, if the 
contract had been made by the master’s order. 

But the father or master was bound to make restitution, not 
to the entire amount of the contract {non in solidum)y but 
to the extent of the peculiumy and the profit which he had 
received. 

If the master did not justly distribute the goods of the slave 
among his creditors, an action lay against him, called axtio 
TOIBUT(>RIA. 

An action also lay against a person in certain cases, where 

the 
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the contract was not expressed, but presumed by law, and 
therefore called Obligatio QUASI EX CONTRACTU; as 
when one, without any commission, managed the business of 
a person in his absence, or without his knowledge; hence he 
was called NEGOTIOKUM GESTOR, or voluntarius 
AMICUS, Cic. Ctecin. 5. vel procurator, Cic. Brut. 4. 


3. PENAL ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS for a private wrong were of four kinds: EX 
FURTO, RAPINA, DAMNO, INJURIA; for theft, robbery, 
damage, and personal injury. 

1 . The different punishments of thefts were borrowed from 
the Athenians. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, a thief in 
the night-time might be put to death : Si nox {iioctu) furtum 
FAXIT, SIM {si eum) alkiuis occisit {occiderit) jure c^.sus 
ES'i'o ; and also in the day-time, if he defended himself with a 
weapon: Si luci furtum faxit, sim aliquis endo {in') 
IPSO FURTO CAPsiT {ceperit) ^ vf:rbf.rator, iLianuE, cui 
FURTUM FACTUM ESCIT (crit) ADDICITOR, Gell. xi. lllt.j but 
not without having first called out for assistance, sed non nisi 
iSf qui intercmturns erat^ quiritaret, i. e. clmnaret, quirites, 
VOSTRAM FIDEM, SC. hnploro, A'^el PORRO qui RITES. 

The punishment of slaves was more severe. They were 
scourged and thrown from the Tarpcian rock. Slaves were so 
addicted to this crime, that they were anciently called fures ; 
hence Virg. Eel. iii. IG., Quid dornini faciant^ audent cum 
talia fares ! so Horat. Ejp. i. 6. 4G., and theft, servile 
PROBRUM, Tacit. Hist. i. 48. 

But afterwards these punishments were mitigated by various 
laws, and by the edicts of the prietors. One caught in mani- 
fest theft (in FURTO MANIFESTO) was obliged to restore 
fourfold {quadruplum) , besides the thing stolen; for the re- 
covery of which there was a real action {vindicatio) against the 
possessor, whoever he was. 

If a person was not caught in the act, but so evidently 
guilty that he could not deny it, he was called Fur NEC 
MANIFESTOS, and was punished by restoring double, 
Gell. xi. 18. 

When a thing stolen was, after much search, found in the 
possession of any one, it was called Furtum conceptum, 
(see p. 17G.) and by the law of the Twelve Tables was 
punished as manifest theft, Gell. Ibid. Inst. iv. 1.4.;’ but after- 
wards, as furtum nec manifestum. 

If a thief, to avoid detection, offered things stolen {res 
furtivas velfurto ablator) to any one to keep, and they were 

found 
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found in iiis possession, lie had an action, called Artio furti 
onLA-ri, aii^iiinst the person who gave him the things, whether 
it was the thief or another, for the triple of their value', ihid. 

If any one hindered a person to search for stolen things, or 
did not exhibit them when found^ actions were granted by 
the pivetor against him, called Avtioties kmhti I'RoiniuTi et 
KON KXHiniTi ; in the last for double, PUtiit. Ptrn. iii. 1. ?•. 
(il . What the penalty was in tlie lirst is uncertain. J5ut in 
whatever manner theft was pvmished, it was alwa\ s attended 
with infamy. 

2. Robbery (RAPIXA) took place only in moveable things 
{in rebus }j/ob>/ibrrs) . Immoveable things were said to be. 
itij'Uffcd, and the possession of them was recovered by an 
interdict of Ihe j.'ra'tor. 

Altliough llie crime of robbery {r rinicn raptiis) was much 
more jiernieious than that of theft, it was, however, less se- 
verely pmiishei.!. 

An action {actio \'i roxorom r.\i’iorum) was granted by 
the pra tor against the robber [in rajitorem)^ only for fourfold, 
including what he had robbeil. And there was no (liflerenec 
whether the robber was a freeman or a shu e ; only the proprie- 
tor of the slave was obliged, either to give him up {cum, no.V(V 
dcf/crc), or pay the dauuige {damutnu prtcstarc) . 

.‘h If any oi'e slew tlie slave or beast of anotber, itu’as called 
DAMN L-'M INJURIA DATLIAl, i. e. dolo vel cutpd nocentis 
of/yo?.s-.s7^///, whence .wno vel .lunicirM damni in.ioria, se. 
dati ; Cie. Rose. Com. 11., whereby be was obliged to repair 
the damage by the Aquilian law. Qui shuvitm skrvamvjc, 
Al.IKNr.M Annex AM VE, UUAURUI’EDICM vcl PECIIDUM in.juria 
oeeinKRir, auAX'i'i in in no anno plurimi puit, (whatever 
its highest value was for that yeai',) tantum yns d.are i>omino 
DAMNA. s i-;sTo. Ry the sanu? law, there was an action against 
a person for hurting any thing that belonged to another, and 
also for corrupting another man’s slave, for double if he denied 
(adversits iNEK iantem IN dupujm), L ])ri?ic. D. de serv. 
corr. There was, on account of the same crime, a praetorian 
action for double even against a person who confessed, 1. 5. 
§ 2. ihid. 

4. Personal injuries or affronts (INJURLE) respected 

cither the body, the dignity, or character of individuals. 

’J'hey were variously punished at different periods of the 
republic. 

Ry the Twelve Tables, smaller injuries {injuries leviores) 
were punished with a fine of twenty-five asses or pounds of 
brass. 

But if the injury was more atrocious ; as, for instance, if 
any one deprived another of the use of a limb (si memurum 

RUPSIT, 
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RUPSiT, i. e. ruperit), he was punished by retaliation {talione), 
if the person injured would not accept of any other satis- 
faction. (See p. 171 *) If he only dislocated or broke a bone, 
aui os KX GKNiTALi (i. c. cje loco uhi , fudit, he 

paid 3(X) asses, if the sufferer was a freeman, and IbO, if 
a slave, GelL xx. i. If any one slanderetl another by defa- 
matory verses, {si t/uis afiquem piihlica diff'aniusset, eique 
ailversiis hoiios mores eonvicinm, fecisset, allronted him, vel 
carmen farnosmn in earn, condidlsset,) he was beaten with a 
club, Hor. Sat. ii. 1. v. 82., Mp. ii. 1. v. ir>4., Cornat. ad 
Pers. Sat. 1., as se)mc say to death, Cic. aqnid ..Inqastin. dc 
Civit. ne!,\\.9.V2. 

Hut these laws i^radiuilly fell into disuse, Ciell. xx. 1 ., and 
])y the edicts of the prjeten- an actioii was i^ranted on account 
of all personal injuries and affronts only for a line, which 
U'as ])roj)ortioned to the dignity of the person, and the 
nature of the injury. This, however, bcini^ found insulVieient 
to check licentiousness and insolence, Sulla made a new 
law conccrnin.<:i^ injuries, by 'which, not only a civil action, 
but also a criminal ])rosecution v.as appointed for certain 
injuries, with the punishment of exile, or working^ in the 
mines. 'J'iberius ordered one nho had ■\^'ritteM tiefamatory 
verses against him to be thrown from the Tarpeian rock, 
JJio. Ivii. 22. 

All action might also be raised against a person for an injury 
done bv those under his power, Avhich was called ACTIO 
NOXALIS ; as, if a slave committed theft, or did any damage 
without liis master’s knowledge, be was to be given up to the 
injured person (si skrvus, insciknik domino, furtum 
FAXIT, NoxiAMVE NoxiT {nocuerit, i. c. damnum fecerit), 
Nox.^: dedi'tor) : And so if a beast ilid any damage, the 
owner was obliged to offer a compensation, or give up tlic 
beast, (si QUADiiUPEs HAUPEUiEM {damuKm) faxit, dom inus 
noxa; A'.sTiMiAM {danoli cestimationeni) offerto : si noi.it, 

QUOD NOXIT, DATO.) 

There vi'as no action for ingratitude {acHo ingruti) as 
among the Macedonians, or rather Persians ; because, says 
8eneca, all the courts at Rome {omnia fora, sc. triu, de Ir. 
ii. 9.) would scarcely have been sufficient for trying it, Senec. 
lienef. iii. 6. He adds a better reason ; ipiia hoc crimen in 
legem cadere non debet, c.‘7- 

4. MIXED AND ARBITRARY ACTIONS. 

ACTIONS by which one sued for a thing {rem persegue- 
hatur), w.ere called Adames rei i’ersecutori/e j but actions 

merely 
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merely for a penalty or punishment were called PCENALES ; 
for both, MIXT.E. 

Actions in which the judge was obliged to determine 
strict!}^, according to the convention of parties, were called 
uictiones STRICTI JURIS : actions which were determined 
by the rules of equity {ex ccquo et bono) , were called ARBI- 
TRARLE, or BONE FI DEI. In the former a certain 
thing, or the performance of a certain thing {certa prcestatio), 
was re(iuired ; a sponaio was made, and the judge was re- 
stricted to a certain form ; in the latter, the contrary of all 
this M’as the case. Hence in the form of actions hmicc fidei 
about contracts, these words were added. Ex bona fide ; in 
those trusts called fidueixe, Ut inter bonos BENE agier 
opoRTET, ET SINE FRAUDATioNE ; and ill a question about 
recovering a wife’s portion after a divorce {in arhitrio rei 
nxoria:), and in all arbitrary actions. Quantum vel quid 
^QUius, MEEius, Cic.de O^c. lii. 15. Q. Itosc.A. Topic. 17* 

IV. DIFFERENT KINDS OF JUDGES; JUDICES, 

ARBITRI, RECUPERATORES, ET CENTUMVIRI. 

A FTER the form of the writ was made out {conceptd actio~ 
nis intentione) , and shewn to the defendant, the plaintiff 
requested of the praetor to appoint one person or more to 
judge of it (Judicem \c\ judicium in earn a prcctore postulahat) , 
If he only asked one, he asked & judex, properly so called, or 
an arbiter : If he asked more than one { judicium), lie asked 
either those who were called Recuperatores or Centurnviri. 

1. A JUDEX judged both of fact and of law, but only 
in such cases as were easy and of smaller importance, and 
which he was obliged to determine according to an express 
law or a certain form prescribed to him by the praetor. 

2. An ARBITER judged in those causes which were 
called bonce fidei, and arbitrary’, and was not restricted by 
any law or form {totius rei arbitrium habuit et potestatem, he 
determined what seemed equitable in a thing not sufficiently 
defined bylaw, Festus), Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4, 5., Off. iii. 16. 
Topic. 10. Senec. de Renef. iii. 3. 7* Hence he is called HO- 
NORARIUS, Cic. Tusc. v. 41. de Fato, 17. xid arbitrum 

judicem ire, adire, confugere, Cic. pro Rose. Com. 4., ar- 
bitrum sumere, ibid, capere. Ter. Heaut. iii. 1 . 94., Adelph. 
i. 2. 43. Arbitrum adigere, i. e. ad arbitrum agere vel 
cogere, to force one to submit to an arbitration, Cic. Off iii. 
16. Top. 10. xid arbitrum vocare vel appellere. Plant. Rud. 
iv. 3. ife. 104. Ad vel apod judicem, agere, experiri, liti- 
gttre, petere. But arbiter waA judex, arbitrium waA. judicium 

are 
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are sometimes confounded, Cic. Rose. Com. 4. 9. Am. 39. 
Mur. 12. Quint. 3. Arbiter is also sometimes put for tes- 
tis, Ftacc. 36. Sallust. Cat. 20. Liv. ii. 4., or for the mas- 
ter or director of a feast, arbiter bibendi, Hor. Od. ii. 7* 23., 
arbiter Adrice, ruler. Id. i. 3. maris, having a prospect of. Id, 
Bpist.\.U.2G. 

A person chosen by two parties by compromise (ear coni- 
promisso), to determine a difference without the appointment 
of the prietor, was also called arbiter, but more properly 

COMPROMISSARIUS. 

3. RECUPERATORES were so called, because by them 
every one recovered his own, Theophil. ad Inst. This name 
at first was given to those who judged between the Roman 
people and foreign states about recovering and restoring pri- 
vate things, Festus in reciperatio ; and hence it was trans- 
ferred to those judges who were appointed by the praetor for 
a similar purpose in private controversies, Plaut. Racch. ii. 3. 
V. 36. Cic. in Ccecin. 1, &c. Cceeil. 17. Rut afterwards they 
judged also about other matters, Liv. xxvi. 48. Suet. Ner. 17- 
Iloniit. 8. Gell. xx. 1 . They were chosen from Roman citi- 
zens at large, according to some, but more properly, according 
to others, from the judices seeecti, [ex albo judicum, fi*om 
the list of judges,) Ft in. Fp. iii. 20., and in some cases only 
from the senate, Liv. xliii. 2. So in the provinces (ex conventu 
Rornanorum civium, i. e. ex Romanis civibus qui juris etjudi- 
ciorurn causa in certurn locum convenire solehant. isee p. 
149.) Cic. Ferr. ii. 13. v. 5.36. 59. 69. Cces. de Bell. Civ. ii. 
20. 36. iii. 21. 29., where they seem to have judged of the 
same causes as the Centumviri at Rome, Cic. Ferr. iii. 1 1 . 13. 
28. 59. A trial befox’e the Recuperatorcs was called judicium 
REcuPERATORiuM, Cic. de Invent, ii. 20. Suet. Fespas. 3., 
cum aliquo recuperatorcs sumere, vcl cum ad reciq^eratores 
adducere, to bring one to such a trial, Liv. xliii. 2. 

4. CENTUMVIRI were judges chosen from the thirty- 
five tribes, three from each; so that properly there were 
105, but they were always named by a round number, Cen- 
tumviri, Festus. The causes which came before them (cau- 
ses centumvirales) are enumerated by Cicero, de Orat. i. 38. 
They seem to have been first instituted soon after the crea- 
tion of the praetor Peregrinus. They judged chiefly concern- 
ing testaments and inheritances, Cic. ibid. — pro Ccecin. 18, 
Faler. Max. vii. 7* Quinctil. iv. 1. 7* PHn. iv. 8. 32. 

After the time of Augustus they formed the Council of 
the praetor, and judged in the most important causes. Tacit. 
«?e Orat. 38., whence trials” before them (JUDICIA CEN- 
TUMVIRALIA) are sometimes distinguished from private 
trials^ P/m. Fp, 1. 18. vi. 4.33. Quinctil, iv. 1. v. 10.; but 

these 
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these were not criminal trials, as some have thona^ht. Suet, 
Vesji. 10., for in a certain sense all trials were public (JunicrA 
tublica), Vic. pro Arch. 2. 

The number of the Centumviri m'US increased to 180, and 
thev were (iivided into four Councils, Plin. Kp. 1. 18. iv. 2-1. 

vi. iio. QnincfH. xli. 5.; hence Quadrim’licx .Icdk iitm, is 
the same as ckntitm viuai.b, i/iid. : sometimes only into two, 
Quiiirtil. V. 2. xi. 1. ; and sometimes in important causes tliey 
jadsjjed all toi^ether, f'nlvr. J/o.c. vii. 8. 1. Plin. Kp. vi. .‘l.'i. 
A cause V.cidre the Centumviri could not he' adjourned, Plin. 
Ep. 1. 18. 

'^I'en men (OECCM V^IllTl, see p. 13G., were appointed, 
five senators and five et[uites, to assemble these councils, and 
preside in them in the absenee of the prietor, Snet. Ani^. 86. 

'JViais before the roil mnriri were held usually in the Jinsi- 
lirn .Julia., Plin. Ep. ii. 24. Quintil. xii. sometimes in the 
Eorum. 44iey had a spear set upright Iiefore tlicm, Qninviil. 
A'. 2. Hence husicr., for < un tijm vi u \],):, I'ulvr. Max. 

vii. 8. 4., Cotlnnivirah'in Inislam rogcrcjto assemble the courts 

of the ilcnlurnriri, and preside in them, Savl. Aui^. 86. So 
Ci:n'm:m cniwis iias i a virokcm, Jvp/g. vii. (>2. Cci- 

aat vcnicni nioilerafri.r Jucluis ha.stu., Stat. Sylv. iv. 4. 48. 

The ( enluntriri continued to act as judges for a whole 
year, but the other Jmliccs only till the particular cause Avas 
tlctcrmined for Avhich they Avere appinnted. 

The' DECEMVIRI also judged in certain causes, Cir. 
Cccrin. 88. Dorn. 29 , and it is thought that in particidar cases 
they ]>re\ iously took ta>gni/.ance of the causes which Avere to 
come before the centutneiri, and their decisions Avere called 
i^ii.'KJUDJciA, iSigonius de Andie. 

V. THE APPOlNl'MllNT OF A JUDGE OR 

JUDGES. 

^'^F the above-mentioned judges the jdaintiff proposed to the 
defendant {adversario such judge or judges as 

he thought proper according to the Avords of the sponsio, ni 

ITA ESSKNT : i IcilCC .JUDICKM Vel -CS FKRUE Al.ICUl, N1 ITA ES- 

SKT, to undertake to pi*ove before a judge, or jury, that it aa'US 
so, IxiiK iii, 24. 57* viii. 88. C'ic. Quint. 215. de Orat. ii. 65., 
anil asked that the defendant Avould be content with the judge 
or jiulges whom he named, and not ask another (wc alium 
ritocAiiKT, i. it. jiosreret, Festus)^ If he approved, then the 
judge Avas said to be agreed on, coxvenire, C/c. pro Q. 
ItosC. 15. Cluent. 48. Vuier. Ma.v. ii. 8. 2., and the plaintiff 
re^iested of the praetor to appoint him, in these Avords, Pra:- 

TOK, 
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TOR, JUDICEM ARBITRUMVE POSTULO, UT DES IN DIEM TER- 

TiuM sivE PERENDiNUM, Ctc. pvo Muv. 12. Vdlev. Pvob. in 
and in the same manner recM/j<?ra^ore.« were asked, Cic. 
J^err. hi. 58. Hence /V/tZ/ce.s dare, to appoint one to take his 
trial before the ordinary Plin. Ep. iv. 9. But ccntum- 

viri were not asked, unless both parties subscribed to them, 
Plin.P:p.y.\, 

If the defendant disapproved of the judge proposed by the 
])laintiflF, he said, Hunc e.iero vel noi-o, Cic. de Orat.n. 70. 
Plin . Paneg. 36. Sometimes the plaintiff desired the defendant 
to name the judge (ut judicem dickret), Liv. hi. 56. 

The judge or judges agreed on by the parties, were appointed 
(dabantur vc4 awdicebantur) by the prietor with a cer- 
tain form answering to the nature of the action. In these 
forms the jireetor always used the words, SI PARET, i. e. 
apparel: thus, C. Acoujli.i; judex esto, Si paret, fun- 

DUM CAPKNATEM, DE QUO SeRVIIAIJS AGIT CUM CaTULO, 
SeRVILII esse ex jure QUIRITIUM, NEQIJE IS SeRVIEIO A 
Catui.o restituatur, tum Catuj.um condemna. But if 
tlie defendant made an exception, it was added to the form, 
thus: Extra quam si testamentum prodatur, quo ap- 
PAREAT Catuli ESSE. If the pnetoi* refused to admit the 
exception, an appeal might be made to the tribunes, Cic. 
Acad. Qnccst. iv. 30. The praitor, if he thought proper, 
luight ajipoint different judges from those chosen by the 
parties, although he seldom did so; and no one could refuse 
to act as a jude.v, when required, without a just cause. Suet. 
Claud. 15.* Plin. Ep. iii. 20. x. 66. 

The praitor next prescribed the number of witnesses to be 
i'alled {quihus denimciaretur testimonium), which commonly 
did not exceed ten. Then the parties, or their agents (PRO- 
CUR ATORES), gave security (satisi>abant) that udiat was 
decreed w'ould be paid, and the sentence of the judge held 
ratified (.Judicatum soevi et rem ratam haberi). 

In arbitrary causes a sum of money was deposited by both 
parties, called COMPROMISSUM, Cic. pro Hose. Com. 4. 
Ferr. ii. 27- Q. Eratr. ii. 15., which word is also used for 
a mutual agreement, Cic. P'am. xii. 30. 

In a personal action the jirocuratores only gave security; 
those of the plaintiff’, to stand to the sentence of the judge; 
and thtise of the defendant, to pay what was decreed, Cic. 
Quint. 7- Att. xvi. 15. 

In certain actions the plaintiff gave security to the defendant 
that no more demands should be made upon him on the same 
account {eo nomine a se neminem amplius vel postea peti- 
turum), Cic. Prut. 5. Hose. Com. 12. Earn. xiii. 29. 

tt After 
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After this followed the LITIS CONTESTATIO, or a 
sshort narration of the cause by both parties, corroborated by 
the testimony of witnesses, Cic. Att. xvi. 15. Hose. Com. 
11, 12. 18. Festus ; Macroh. Sat. iii. 9. 

Tlie things done in court before the appointment of the 
judices, were properly said in .iure fieri, after that, in ju- 
Dicio ; but this distinction is not always observed. 

After judex or jndices were appointed, the parties warned 
each other to attend the third day after {inter se in perendi- 
nunt diem, ut ad Judicium, venirent denunciabant), which was 
called COMPERENLINATIO, or condictio, Ascon, in Cic. 
— Festus ; Gelt. xiv. 2. Hut in a cause with a foreigner, the 
day was called LIES STATUS, Macroh. Sat. i. 1(5. Status 
condictus cum hoste (i. e. cum peregrino, Cic. OfJ'. i. 32.) dies, 
Flaut. Cure. i. 1.5. Gell. xvi. 4. 


VI. THE MANNER OF CONDUCTING A TRIAL. 

"l^^HEN the day came, the trial went on, unless the judge, 
* ’ or some of the parties, was absent from a necessary 
cause {ex morho vel causa sontied, Festus), in which case the 
day was put off, (diffissus est, i. e. prolatus, Gell. xiv. 2.) 

If the judge was present, he first took an oath that he would 
judge according to law to the best of his judgment (Ex animi 
sententia), Cic. Acad. Q. 47., at the altar {aram tenens, 
Cic. Flacc. 36.), called PUTEAL LIBONIS, or Scribonianum, 
because that place being struck with thunder {fuhnine at- 
t actus), had been expiated {procuratus) by Scribonius Libo, 
who raised over it a stone covering {stiggestum lapideum ca- 
vum,) the covering of a well {jmtei ojjercnlum, vel puteal) 
open at the top {superne apertum, Festus), in the Forum; 
near which the tribunal of the praetor used to be, Horat. Sat. 
ii. 6. V. 35. Ep. i. 19. 8., and w’here the usurers met, Cic. 
Sext.^. Ovid, de Hem. Am. 561. It appears to have been 
different from the Puteal, underwhich the whetstone and razor 
of Attius Navius were deposited, Cic. de Eivin. i. IJ.j m the 
comitium, at the left side of the senate-house, Liv. i. 36. 

The Romans in solemn oaths, used to hold a flint-stone in 
their right hand, saying. Si sciens faleo, tum me Diespiter, 

SAEVA URBE ARCEOUE, BONIS EJICIAT, I7T EGO HUNC EAPl- 

Dem. F'estus in eapis. Hence Jovern lapidemjurare, fox per 
Jovem et lapidem, Cic. Fam. viii. 1. 12. Liv. xxi. 45. xxii. 53. 
Gell. i. 21 . The formula of taking an oath we have in Plant. 
Mud. V. 2. 45, &c. and an account of different forms, Cic. 
Acfid. iv. 47 . The most solemn oath of the Romans was by 
their faith or honour, Dionys. ix. 10. 48. xi. 54. 

The 
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The Judex or Jtidices, after having swoi*n, took tlicir scats iii 
the subsellia {quasi ad pedes pr<Etoris') ; -n'Jieiicc tiii’y Avere 
called JUDICES PEDANEI ; and sederk is often put for 
coGNoscKRE, to judge, Vliu. iCp. V. 1. vi. 33., sedicke auoi- 
TURUs, Id. vi. 31. Sedeue is also applied to an advocate 
while not pleading, Plin. Ep. iii. 0. f. 

The Judex, especially if there was but one, assumed some 
lawyers to assist him with their counsel, {sihi adiux-ui it ,ut in 
consilio adessent, Cic. Quint. 2., in cousiliian rogoeit, Clell. 
xiv. 2.) whence they w’cre called CONSlLIARll, t^'ucL 'Ith. 
33. Claud. 12. 

If any one of the parties were absent without a just excuse, 
he was summoned by an edict (sec p. 113.), or lost bis cause, 
Cic. Qziinf. 6. If the praetor pronounced an unjust liccree in 
the absence of any one, the iissistance of the tribunes might 
be implored, ibid. 20. 

If both parties were present, they first were obliged to swear, 
that they did not carry on the law-suit from a desire of liti- 
gation, (Calumniam .jurare, vel de raltaunia,) Idv. xxxiii. 
49. Cic. Fam. viii. 8. 1. 10. !D. de jurej. Quod injuratus in 
codicem referre uoluit, •&c. quia J’alsuin e rut , /d jurare in litem 
non dubitet, i. e. id sibi deberi, jurejurand(t coujirmare, litis 
obtinendtc causa, Cic. pro Rose. Com. 1. 

Then the advocates were ordered to jileatl the cause, which 
they did twice, one after another, in two diilerent methods, 
jippian. de Hell. Civ. i. p. 063., first brieflj', which was called 
CACS^iE CONJECTIO, quasi rausw in breve coactio, 
xiscon. in Cic., and then in a formal oration { j’listd orafione 
perorabant, Gcll.xvii. 2.) they explained the state of the cause, 
and proved their own charge {actioncni) or tiefcnce {in/ieia- 
tionem vel exceptionent) , by witnesses anti writings {testibus et 
tabulis), and by arguments drawn from the case itst'lf {ex ipsa 
re deductis), Cic. pro P, Quinct. et Rose. Com. — (icll. xiv. 2. j 
and here the orator chiefly displayed his art, ('ir. de Ornt. 

ii. 42, 43, 44. 81. To prevent them, however, from 

being too tedious (we in hnmensum evagarenfur), it was or- 
dained by the Pompeian law, in imitation of the Greeks, that 
they should speak by an hour-glass, {ut ad CLEPSVQRAM 
dicerent, i. e. vas vitreum, graciliter fistulatum , in /undo cujns 
erat foramen, unde aquaguttatimef/lueref , afqueita ternpus me~ 
tiretur ; a water-glass, somewhat like our sand-glasses, Cic. de 
Orat. iii. 34.) How many hours were to be allowed to i!ach ad- 
vocate, was left to the judices to determine, Cie. Quint . 9. Plin. 
Ep. i. 20. iv. 9. ii. 11*. 14. i. 23. vi. 2. b. Dial, de Cans. Corr. 
Eloq. 38. These glasses were also used in the army, J'eget. 

iii. 8. Cces. de Hell. G. v. 13. Hence dare vel petere plures 
clepsydras^to ask more time to speak : Quoliesjudu o, quantum 

Q 2 quis 
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qnis pluriimim poshilat aqucc do, I ^ivethe advocates as much 
time as they require, Plbi. JKp. vi. 2. The clepsydr<E were of 
a different lengtli ; sometimes three of them in an houi*, Plin. 
Ep. ii. 11. 

The advocate sometimes liad a person by him to suggest 
{qui suhjiceret') Avhat he should sav, who was called MINI- 
:STRATOR, Cic, de Orat. ii. 7b.* Plarc. 22. A forward 
noisy speaker was called Rabui.a. (« rahic, quasi latrator), 
vel proclaniafor, a brawler or wrangler, Cic. de Orat. i. 46. 

Under the emperors, advocates used to keep persons in pay 
{condurti ct redemjdi MANCIPES) to procure for them an 
audience, or to colletrt hearers {roronam. colli ^ere, uuditores, v. 
audit uros corrogarc) , who attended them from court to court 
{ex judicio in pididufu), and applauded them, while they were 
pleading, as a man who stood in the middle of them gave the 
word (quuui dedit signum). Each of them for this 

service received his dole {sportuht), or a certain hire (j!>ar 
onerccs, usually three denarii, near 2.<f. of our money) ; hence 
they were called baudicceni, i. e. qui oh ca-nani laudahant. 
This custom was introduced by one l^argius Licinius, who 
flourished under Nero and Vespasian ; and is greatly ridiculed 
by Pliny, Ep. ii. 14. See also, vi. 2. When a client gained 
his cause, he used to fix. a garland of green palm {virides 
palnice) at his lawyer’s door, ,/m'enal. vii. 1 18. 

When the judges heard the parties, they were said iis 
oi’KRAM DARK, 1. 18. D. de judic, flow inattentive they 
sometimes were, we learn from Macrohius, SatuDial. ii. 12. 

VII. THE MANNER OF GIVING JUDGMENT. 

^ I 'HE pleadings being ended (causa utrinque jjet'oratd), 
judgment was given after mid-day, according to the law 
of the Twelve Tables, Post mkridibm i*R.a:sENTi (etiamsi 
nnus tantmn precsens sit), kitkm addicto, i. e. decidito, 
Gell. 17 . 2. 

If there Avas any difficulty in the cause, the judge some- 
times took time to consider it, diem dijfindi, i. e. dijf 'erri jussit, 
IJT AMPLius dkkiheraret, (Ter. Phorrn. ii. 4. *17.) if, after 
all, he remained uncertain, he said (dixit vel juravit) , MIHl 
NON LIQUET, I am not clear, Gell. xiv. 2. And thus the 
affair was either left undetermined (injudicata,) Gell. v. 10., 
or the cause was again resumed (secunda actio instituta est) . 
Cic. Cajcin. 2. 

If there were several judges, judgment was given accord- 
ing to the opinion of the majority (sententia lata est de plu~ 
rium sententia) ; but it was necessary that they should be all 

present. 
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present. If their opinions were equal, it was left to the prfetor 
to cletennine, 1. 28. 3t>. 38. D. de re jiid. The judge com- 
monly retired {secessit) with his assessors to deliberate on the 
case, and pronounced judgment according to their opinion 
{ex consilii sententid), Plin. lip. v. 1. vi. 31. 

The sentence was variously expressed ; in an action of 
freedom, thus, VIDERI sun hunc hominem LIBERUM ; 
in an action of injuries, VIDERI jure fecisse vel non fe- 
ci sse ; in actions of contracts, if the cause was given in 
favour of the plaintiff, Titium Seio centum condemno; if 
in favour of the defendant. Secundum ileum litem DO, 
ral. Max. ii. 8. 2. 

An arZ»j7er gave judgment {arhilrinm 2 >rom(.nciai'it) thus; 
ARBITROR TE HOC modo satisfacere actori debere. 
If the defendant did not submit to his decision, then the arbi- 
ter ordered the plaintift' to declare upon oath, at how much 
he estimated his damages {qiianti litem, testhnarct)^ and then 
he passed sentence {seiitentinm t/elit)) and condemned the tlc- 
fendant to pay him that sum; thus. Centum de quibus actor 
IN LITEM ./URAVIT REDDE, 1. 18. D. dc dolo malo. 


vm. WHAT FOLLOWED AFl'Ell JUDGMENT 

WAS GIVEN. 

A fter judgment was given, and the law-suit was deter- 
mined {Lite dijndicatd)., the conquered party was obliged 
to do or pay what was decreed (.iudicatum facere vel soi.- 
vere) ; and if he failed, or did not find securities {spoasores 
vel vindiees) within thirty days, he was’givcn up (Judicatus, 
i. c. danmatns et addic;tus est) by the prtetor to his adversarj?^, 
(to which custom Horace alludes, Od. iii. 3. 23.) and led 
away (abditctus) by him to servitude, CVc. Place. 19. lAv. vi. 
14. 34, &c. Plant. Pan. iii. 3. 94. .^sin. v. 2. 87. Gell. 
XX. 1 . 4^hcse thirty days arc called in the Twelve Tables, 
DIES JUSTI ; RKjius .jure .judicatis, xxx dies justi 

SUNTO, post DEINDE MANUS INJECTIO ESTO, IN JUS DUCITO. 

See p. 42. 

After sentence w’as passed, the matter could not be altered ; 
hence agere actum, to labour in vain, Cic. Amic. 22. Attic. 
ix. 18. Ter. Phorni. ii. 2. J'l. Actum esf; acta est res; jierxi, 
all is over, I am undone, Ter. Andr. iii. 1.7* Adelph. iii. 2. 7- 
C*c. Pam. xiv. 3. Actum est dc w/c, 1 am ruined. Plant. 
P.seud. i. 1 . 83. De Serx'io actum rafiy that all was over with 
Servius, that he was slain, Liv. i. 47- So Suet. Mer. 42. 
Actum (i..e. ratum.) habeho quod egeris, Cic. Tusc. iii. 21. 
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In crrt.iin cases, especially when any mistake or fraud had 
been cominiltcd, the prfetor reversed the sentence of the 
judges (rem /uf/trafam. rescldit ^ , in which case he was saiddam- 
nalos IN TN'iiant UM restitokre, Cic. Verr. v. 6. Cluent. 
3(>. Trr. F/ionn. ii. 4. 11., or .tuoicia ubstituere, Cic, 
Ferr. ii. 2(). 

AfliM' the cause was decided, the defendant, when acquitted, 
miglit bring an action against the plaintifl* for false accusation 
(actorkm C\LltMNl/E rosrtTi.ARn), Cic. <irro Cluent. 31. 
Hence Cai.cmma Utium, c. iites calumniam intentoBy 
unjust law-suits, fVc. 3IiL 27- Calunmiarum metum injicere, 
of falsi' accusations. Suet. Ctrs. 20. Vitel. 7- Domit. 9. 
jh'erre caltnn/tidui, i. c. calumnifc convictinn essCy vel calurnnieB 
damuari aut de cdhomiUty Cic. Fam. viii. 8. Cell. xiv. 2. Ca- 
lutmiidin tton he will not fail to be condemned for 

false accusal ion, Cir. Cluent. 59. In jurue c.vi.'itimt cal.xim- 

KiA, i. c. cdHidd ft rndlitidSH juris interpretaiioue, Cic.Olf.i. 10. 
Cai.cmm A fintnris, the misrepresentation of fear, which always 
imagines things worse than they are, F'drn. vi. 7* Calumnia 
religionis, a false jirctext of, ibid. i. 1., ralumnia dicendiy 
.speaking to u asti,' the time, jltt. iv\ 3. Camtmnia 
det^-action, Sdtlu.st. Cat. 30. Cie. ^rnd. iv. 1. So CALUM- 
NlAJil, litem bdendercy ct calumniatory &c. 

4'!icrc Avas also an action against a j udge, if he Avas sus- 
pected of having taken* money from either of the parties, or 
to liave Avilfully given Avrong judgment (dolo tnalo vel impe- 
rifid). Corruption in a judge Avas, by a law of the TtA^elve 
Tables, ])uuished Avith death ; but aftei'wards as a crime d 
extortion {rejtetunddrum) . 

If a judge from partiality or enmity {gratia A'^el inimicitid)y 
eAudcntly fai oured either of the parties, he Avas said Litem 
SUAM KAfJiRK, Ulpidd. Gcll . s.. 1. Ciccro applies this phrasc 
to an advocate too keenly interested for his client, de Orat. 

ii. 7-'>. 

In certain causes the assistance of the tribunes AA*as asked, 
(trii'um ai’I’ej.i.abantur), Cic. Quint. 7- 20. 

As then' A\ as an appeal (APPELLATIO) from an inferior 
to a superior nuigistratc, IJv. iii. 56., so also from one court 
or judge' to another, (ah inferiore ad supernis tribunal y vel ex 
'ininore ad majorem Judicc m y prectextu iniqui granaminisy of a 
grievance, A'cl in/ustee scntcnticcy) Ulpian. The appeal was 
said ADMriTl, REcii'i, NON RERjipi, repudiari : He to 
Avhom the appeal Avas made, vi'as said, De vel BX appella- 
tion:: C:oGNO'<< 1;RE, .JUDICARE, SENTENTIAM mCERE, PRO- 
NUN< lARE Al-PELLATIONEM .JUSTAM Vel IN.JUSTAM ESSfi. 

After the subversion of the republic, a final appeal was 
made to the emperor, both in civil and criminal affairs. Suet. 

Aug, 
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Aug. 33. Dio, lii. 33. Act. Apost. xxv. 1 1 as formerly (pro- 
vocATio) to the people in criminal trials. Suet. C<es. 12. 

At first this might be done freely (antea vacuum idsolutum- 
que poend fuerat)^ but afterwards under a certain penalty, 
Tacit. Annul, xiv. 28. Caligula prohibited any appeal to him, 
{magistratibus liheram jurisdictionem, et sine sui prmmcatione 
concessity) Sugt. Cal. 16. Nero ordered all appeals to be made 
from private j udges to the senate. Suet. A^r. I 7 ., and under 
the same penalty as to the emperor, {ut ejusdem pecunice peri- 
culum facerent, cujus qui imperatorem appellavere) , Tacit, 
ibid. So Hadrian, Digest, xliv. 2. 2. Even the emperor 
might be requested, by a petition (jlibkllo), to review his own 
decree (sententiam suam retractare). 


II. CRIMINAL TRIALS (PUBLICA 
JUDICIA). 


/CRIMINAL trials were a 
kings, Dionys. ii. 14., 


at first held (exercehantur) by the 
with the assistance of a council 


(cum consilio), Liv. i. 49. The king judged of great crimes 
himself, and left smaller crimes to the judgment of the 
senators. 

Tullus Hostilius appointed two persons (DUUMVIRI) to 
try Horatius for killing his sister ( qui Horatio perduellionem 
fudicarent), and allowed an appeal from their sentence to the 
people, Liv. i, 26. Tarquinius SuperbuSy judged of capital 
crimes by himself alone, Avithout any counsellors, Liv. i. 49. 

After the expulsion of Tarquin, the consuls at first judged 
and punished capital crimes, Liv. ii. .7. Dionys. x. 1. But 
after the law of Poplicola concerning the liberty of appeal 
(seep, 101.), the people either judged themselves in capital 
affairs, or appointed certain persons for that purpose, with the 
concurrence of the senate, who were called QU^SITORES, 
or Qticestores parricidiiy (see p. 116.) Sometimes the consuls 
were appointed, Liv. iv. 51. Sometimes a dictator and mas- 
ter of horse, Liv. ix. 26., who w'ere then called Qua^sitores. 

The senate also sometimes judged in capital affairs, Sallust. 
Cat. 51, 52., or appointed persons to do so, Liv. ix. 26. 

But after the institution of the Quecstiojies perpetute, (see 
p. 116.) certain prsetors always took cognizance of certain 
crimes, and the senate or people seldom interfered in this mat- 
ter, unless by way of appeal, or on exti'aordiiiaiy occasions. 


I. CRI- 
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I. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 

T rials before the people (JUDICIA ndpopulum), were 
!it first held in the Comitki Curiato, Cic. pro Mil. 3. Of 
this, however, we have only the example of Horatius, ibid. 

After the institution of the Comitia Centuriata and Trihiitay 
all trials before the people were held in them ; capital trials 
in the Comitia Centuriata, and concerning a fine, in the 
Tributa. 

Those trials were called CAPITAL, which respected the 
life or liberty of a Roman citizen. There was one trial of 
this kind held in the Comitia by tribes, namely of Coriolanus, 
Liv. ii. 35., but that was irregular, and conducted with vio- 
lence, Dionys. vii. 38, &c. 

Sometimes a person w'as said to undergo a capital trial, 
periculifm capitis adlre, causam capitis vel jrro cajyite dicerc, 
in a civil action, when, besides the loss of fortune, his charac- 
ter was at stake, (chm judivinm esset de farnd fortunisque,) 
Cic. pro Quint. 9. 13. 15. Off*, i. 12. 

The method of proceeding in both Comitia was the same ; 
and it was requisite that some magistrate shovdd be the 
accuser. 

In the Co7nitia Tributa the inferior magistrates were usually 
the accusers, as the tribunes or tediles, Tiv. iii. 55. iv. 21. 
Tal. Max. vi. 1. 7 - Cell. x. 6. In the Comitia Ce}ituriata, 
the superior magistrates, as the consuls or prajtors, sometimes 
also the inferior, as the qufestors or tribunes, />/?'. ii. 41. iii. 
24, 25. vi. 20. But they are supposed to have acted by the 
authority of the consuls. 

No person coidd be brought to a trial, unless in a private 
station. But sometimes this rule Avas violated, Cic.qmi Place. 
3. L>iu. xliii. l(i. 

The magistrate who was to accuse any one, having called 
an assembly and mounted the Itostra, declared that he would, 
against a certain day, accuse a particular person of a particu- 
lar crime, and ordered that the person accvised (retis ) should 
then be present. This was called DICERE DIEM, sc. accu- 
sationis, vel diei dictio. In the mean time the criminal Avas 
kept in custody, unless he found persons to give security for 
his appearance (SPONSORES eum injudicio ad diem dictarn 
sistendi, aut mulctam, qua damnatns esset, solvendi), Avho, in 
a capital trial, were called VADES, Liv. iii. 13. xxv. 4., and 
for a fine, PRiEDES, Gell. vii. 19. Auson. Kidyll. 347. (« 
prcestmulo, Varr. iv. 4.), thus, Preestare aliqnem, to be re- 
sponsible for one, Cic. ad Q. Pr. i. 1 . 3., Pgo Messalani Ccesari 
procstaho, ib. iii. 8. So, Att. vi. 3. Plin. Pan. 83. 


When 
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When the day came, the magistrate ordered the criminal to 
be cited from the Rostra by a herald, Liv. xxxviii. 51. Suet, 
Tib. 11. If the criminal was absent without a valid reason 
{sine CAUSA SONTICA), he was condemned. If he was 
detained by indisposition or any other necessary cause, he was 
said to be excused (EXCUSAlil), JJv. ibid. F)2., aird the day 
of trial was put off (dies PRODICTUS ve\ jtroductus est). 

Any equal or superior magistrate might, by his negative, 
hinder the trial from proceeding, ibid. 

If the criminal appeared (si reusse stitissef^ vel si sisterefnr) , 
and no magistrate interceded, the accuser entered upon his 
charge ( accusationern instiluebat^) which was repeated three 
times with the intervention of a day detween each, and sup- 
ported by witnesses, writings, and other proofs. In each 
charge the punishment or fine was annexed, whicli was called 
ANQUISITIO. Sometimes the punishment at first pro- 
posed, was afterwards mitigated or increased. In nudetd teni- 
perdrunt tribuni : qnnm capitis anquisif-sent , Liv. ii. .52. Qnnrn 
tribnnus bis pectniid anquisissent ; tertih se capitis anquirere 
diceret, Turn perdKellionis se Jndicare On. I'nlvio dixit, 
that he prosecuted Fulvius for treason, I An. xxvi. 3. 

The criminal usually stood under the Rostra in a mean garb, 
where he was exposed to the scoffs and railleries (probris et 
conviciis) of the people, ibal. 

After the accusation of the third day was finished, a bill 
(ROGATIO) was published for three market-days, as con- 
cerning a law, in which the crime and the proposed punish- 
ment or fine was expressed. Tins was called MU LULL 
J^OENTEVE IRROGATIO ; and the judgment of the peo- 
ple concerning it, MULCT.E PCEN.EVE CliLRTATIG, 
Cic. de Regg. iii. 3. For it was ordained that a ca])ital punish- 
ment and a fine should never be joined together (ne ptena ca- 
pitis cum peewnd conjiingeretur) , Cic. pro Dom. 1 7- ( Tribnni 
plebis, omissd midcta: certatione, rei ca 2 )ittdis Rosthnmio dixe- 
runt), Liv. XXV. 4. 

On the third market-day, the accuser again repeated his 
charge; and the criminal, or an advocate (patronus) for him, 
was permitted to make his defence, m which every thing was 
introduced which could serve to gain the favour of the people, 
or move their compassion, Cic. irro Rabir. lAv. iii. 12. 58. 

Then the Comitia were summoned against a certain day, in 
which the people by their' suffrages should determine the fate 
of the criminal. If the punishment proposed was only a fine, 
and a tribune the taccuser, he could summon the Comitia Tri- 
huta himself ; but if the trial was capital, he asked a <lay for 
the Comitia Centuriata from the consul, or in his absence, from 

the 
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the i^rsetor^ IJv. xxvi. 3. xliii. 16. In a capital trial the peo- 
ple were called to the Comitia by a trumpet (classico)^ Seneca 
de Ira, i. 16. 

'.riie criminal and his friends in the mean time used every 
method to induce the accusertodrop his accusation {acciisalione 
d^sistere). If he did so, he appeared in the assembly of the 
people, and said, SILMPIIONIUM NIHIL MOROR, Liv. 
iv. 42. vi. 5. If this could not be effected, the usual arts were 
tried to prevent the people from voting’ (see p. 82.) or to move 
their compassion, Uv. vi. 20. xliii. 16. Gelt. iii. 4. 

The criminal laying aside his usu:d robe {toga nlba)y put on 
a sordid, i. e. a ragged and old gown (sordidum et obsoletam) , 
Liv. ii. 61. Cie. Verr. i. 58., not a mouiaiing one (pullani vel 
at ram), as some have tliought; and in this garb went round 
and supplicated the -citizens; whence sordes or squalor is put 
for guilt, ixnAsordidati or sqaalidi, for criminals. His friends 
and relations, and others who chose, did the same, Liv. iii. 58. 
Cic. 2 >ro Sewf. 14. AMicn Cicero was impeached by Clodius, 
not only the equites, and many young noblemen of their own 
accord (jirii'ato vouseusn) , hut the whole senate, by public con- 
sent (imhliro consiHo) , changefl their habit ( I'estem mutabant) 
on his account, ih}<t. 1 1, 12., which he bitterly complains was 
prohibited by an etlict of the Consuls, c. 14. Lis. 8. 18. 
redit. in Sen. 7* J)io. xxxvii. 16. 

The people gave their votes in the same manner in a trial, 
as in passing a law. (See p. 86.) X/r. xxv. 4. 

If any thing prevented the people from voting on the day 
of the Comitia, the criminal was discharged, and the trial 
could not again be resumed (si qua res ilium diem aut ausqn- 
eiis aut e.icusatione sustulif, tola eausn judieiiimqne sublatum 
est), Cic. pro Dom, IJ. Thus iMctellus Celer saved Rabirius 
from being condemned, who Avas accused of the murder of Sa- 
turninus forty years after it happened, Cie. jtro Rabir., by pull- 
ing down the standard, which used to he set up in the Jani- 
culum (see p. 7^^-)j ^i^id thus dissolving the assembly, Dio. 
xxxvii. 27 . 

If the criminal was absent on the last day of his trial, when 
cited by the herald, he anciently used to be called by the sound 
f)f a trumpet, before the door of Iiis house, from the citadel, 
and round the walls of the city, Vairr. de Lat. Lhig. v. 9. If 
still he did not appear, he was banished {ex ilium ei scisceba- 
tur) ; or if he fled the country through fear, his banishment 
was confirmed by the Comitia jTributa. See p. 91. 


II. CRI- 
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II. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE INQUISITORS. 

TNQUISITORS (QU/ESITORES) were persons invested 
with a temporary authority to try particular crimes. They 
were created first by the kings, Lh). i. 2G., then by the people, 
usually in the Comitia Trihuttiy iv. 51. xxxviii.54., and some- 
times by the senate, ix. 2G. xliii. 2. In the trial of Rabirius, 
they were, contrary to custom, appointed by the praetor, Z)io. 
xxxvii. 27 . S?iet. CVc.s'. 12. 

Their number varietl. Two were usually created (DU- 
UMVIRI), JLiv. vi. 20., sometimes three, Sallust. *Jug. 40., 
and sometimes only one, Asvon. in Cic. jn'o Mil. Their autho- 
rity ceased when the trial was over (see p. 116). The ordinary 
magistrates were most frequently appointed to be inquisitors ; 
but sometimes also private persons, Liv. passim. There was 
sometimes an appeal made frt)m the sentence of the inquisitors 
to the people, as in the case of Rabirius, Suet. Cecs. 1 1 . Dio. 
xxxvii. 27 . Hence Deferre judicium a subselliis in rostra, i. e. 
ajudicihus ad popnlum, Cic. Clucnt. 6. 

Inquisitors had tlic same authority, and seem to have con- 
ducted trials with the same formalities and attendants, as the 
prjetors did after the institution of the Q^icvstiones pcrpetucc. 
To the office of Qnmsitores Virgil alludes, JEn. vi. 432., 
Ascon. in action, in Ecrr. 


III. CRIMINAL TRIALS BEFORE THE PR.ETORS. 

*■ I ■'HE praetors at first judged only in civil causes ; and only 
tw’^o of them in these, the pra;tor Urhauus and Peregrinus. 
The other praetors were sent to govern j)rovinces. All cri- 
minal trials of importance were held by inquisitors created on 
purpose. 

But after the institution of the (juecstiones perjictuee, A. U. 
604., all the prfetors remained in the city during the time of 
their office. After their election, they determined by lot their 
different jurisdictions. 

Two of them took cognizance of private causes, as formerly, 
and the rest presided at criminal trials ; one at trials concern- 
ing extortion, anotl^er at trials concerning bribery, &c. Some- 
times there were two prfetors for holding trials concerning 
one crime; as, on account of the multitude of criminals, con- 
cerning violence, Cic. pro Clucnt. 53. Sometimes one prtetor 
presided at trials concerning two different crimes, Cic. pro 
Coelm 13. And sometimes the Proctor Peregrinus held criminal 

trials. 
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trials, as concerning extortion, u4scon.in Cic.hi tog. cand.‘2.\ 
so also, according to some, the praetor Urbaniis. 

The praetor was assisted in trials of importance by a council 
of select or jurymen; the chief of whom was called 

JUDEX QLLESTIONIS, or l*rhiceps judivuyn, Cic. et Ascon. 
Some have thought this person the same with the prcctor or 
qiicc.sitor ; but they were unite different, Cic. pro Cluent. . 
33. 58. in T'err. i. 61 . Q.nnctil. viii, 3. T\\e jiid(^x qiiccstionis 
supplied the place of the praetor when absent, or too much 
engaged. 


1, THE CHOICE OF THE .lUDICES OR .lURY. 

THE JUDICES were at first chosen only from among the 
senators; then, by the Scrufn'onian law of C. Gracchus, only 
from among the cqnitcs; afterwards by the Servilian law of 
Ciepio, from both orders; then, by the Ghincian law, only 
from the eqnitca; by the T Avian law of Drusus, from the se- 
nators and cqnitcs: But the laws of Drusus being soon after 
set aside by a decree of the senate, the right of j udging was 
again restored to the alone : Then, by the Plnntian 

lau' of Silvanus, \\\c. jndices were chosen from the senators and 
equites, and some of them also from the plebeians ; then by 
the Coryicliati law of Sylla, only from the senators/ by the 
.^nrclinn hiw of Cotta, from the senators, the equites, and 
trihnni (vrarii ; by the .Tnlinn law of Cfesar, only from the 
senators and cqnitcs; and by the law of Antony, also from 
the officers of the army. See Manntius de Pegg, for Sigonins, 
and IJeineccins who copies him, give a wrong account of this 
matter. 

The nuniber of \A\q. jndices was different at different times: 
By the law of Gracchus, 300; of Servilius 450; of Drusus, 
6(K); of Plautius, 52.5; of Sylla and Cotta, 300, as it is 
thought from Cic. Pam. viii. 8.; of Pompey, 360, Potcrc. 
ii. 76. Under the emperors, the number oijudiccs was greatly 
increased. Pirn, xxxiii. 1. 

By the SertAIian law it behoved the Jndices to be above 
thirty, and below sixty years of age. By other laws it w'as 
reejuired, that they should be at least twenty-five, J). 4. 8., 
but Augustus ordered that judices might be chosen from the 
age of twenty (a vicesimo atlcgit). Suet. Aug. 32., as the best 
commentators read the passage. 

Certain persons could not be chosen either from some 

natural defect, as, the deaf, dumb, &c.; or by custom, as, 
tvomen and slaves; or by law, as those condemned upon trial 
of some infamous crime, {lurpiet famosoJudicio,G.g^.calumnicr, 
jn'(Bvaricationis,hirti,vibonornmraptorum,i'njuriarum,dedolo 

malo. 
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maloy pro socio, mandat i, tufela;, depositi, &c.) j and, by the 
Julian law, those degraded from being senators; which was 
not the case formerly, Cic. Claent. 43. See p. 6. 

By the Pompeian law, Judices were chosen from among 
persons of the highest fortune. 

The judices were annually chosen by the praitor Urhanus 
or Peregri7ins, ^according to Dion Cassius, by the qu^estors, 
xxxix. their names written down in a list {in ai.bum 

RELATA \e\. alho descripta) , Suet.Tib.51. Claud. IG. Domit.8. 
Senec. de Benef. hi. 7- (xell. xiv. 2. They swore to the laws, 
and that they would judge uprightly to the best of their 
knowledge {de attimi sententia) . The were prohibited 
by Augustus from entering the house of any one, Z>io. liv. 18. 

They sat by the prastor on benches, whence they were 
called his ASSKSSORBS; or Consilium, Cic. Act. Verr. 10. 
and CoNSKssoREs to one another, Cic. Pin. ii. 19. Sen. de 
Jienef. iii. 7- Cell. xiv. 2. 

The Judices were divided into DECURl -B, according to 
their different orders; thus. Decuria senatoria judicum, 
Cic. pro Chient. 37- tertia. Phil. 1 . 8. Verr. ii. 32. Augustus 
added a fourth decuria^ Suet. 32. Plin. xxxiii. 7* (because 
there were three before, either by the law of Antony, or of 
Cotta,) consisting of persons of an inferior fortune, ivho were 
called DUCENARII, because they had only 200,()tX) ses- 
terces, the half of the estate of an eques, anil judged in lesser 
causes. Caligula added a fifth decuria, Sviet. IG. Plin. xxxiii. 
1 . s. 8. Galba refused to add a sixth deenria, although strongly 
urged by many to do it, Srief. 14. 

The office of a Judex was attended with trouble, Cic, in 
Verr. i. 8., and therefore, in the time of Augustus, people de- 
clined it; but not so afterwards, when their number was greatly 
increased. Suet, in Plin. ibid. 


2. THE accuser in A CRIMINAL TRIAL. 

ANY Roman citizen might accuse another before the prae- 
tor. But it was reckoned dishonourable to become an accuser, 
unless for the sake of the i*epublic, to defend a client, or to 
revenge a father’s quarrel, Cic. de OJf. ii. 14. IMuinat. 20. 
Verr. ii. 47- Sometimes -young noblemen undertook the pro- 
secution of an obnoxious magistrate, to recommend themselves 
to the notice of their fellow-citizens, Cic. pro C(cl. vii. 30. in 
Verr. i. 38. Suet. Jul. 4. Plutarch, in Lucullo, prhic. 

If there was a competition between two or more persons, 
Avho should be the accuser of any one, as between Cicero and 
Caecilius .Judaeus, which of them should prosecute Verres, 

who 
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who had been propr®tor of Sicilj’^, for extortion, it was deter- 
mined who should be' preferred by a previous trial, called 
DIVINATIO; because there was no question about facts, but 
ihe Jiidices^ without the help of witnesses, divined, as it were, 
what was tit to be done, Cic. in Ctwil. 20. uiscon, in Cic. 
GelL ii. 4. He who prevailed acted as the principal accuser 
(ACCUSATOR) : those who joined in the accusation {causes 
vel accusationi suhscrihehant) , and assisted him, M’cre called 
SUBSCRIPTORCS, Cic. in Ca:ciL U>. pro Mur. 24. Fam. 
viii. 8. ad Q. Fratr. iii. 4., hence suhscribere Judicimn cum 
aliquo, to comiucncc a suit against one, Flin. Fp. v. 1. 

It appears, however, there were public prosccutors.of public 
crimes at Rome, Cic. pro Sex. Itosc. 20. Flin. Mjrist. iii. 9. 
iv. 9., as in Greece, Cic. de Legg. iii. 47- 

Public informers or accusers {delatores puhlicorinn cri- 
minnrn) were called QUADRUPUATORES, Cic. Ferr.'n.S,9. 
either because they received as a reward the fourth part of the 
criminars effects, or of the tine imposed upon him ; or, as others 
say, because they accused persons, who, upon conviction, used 
to be condemned to pay fourfold (qnadrupli damnari) ; as 
those guilty of illegal usury, gaming or the like, Cic. in Ceecil, 
7. 22. et ibi u-Iscon. Faulus a[)ud Fesfnui. Facit. udnnal. iv. 20. 
But mercenary and false accusers or litigants (caj-umniatores) 
chiefly were called by this name, Cic. Ferr. ii.7> 8, 9. Flaut, 
Fers. i. 2. 10., and also those judges, who making themselves 
parties in a cause, decided in their own favour {ijui in suam rent 
litem verterent ; intercejdores litis alienee, qni sibi controver- 
siosam adjudicarent 7’em) , Eiv. iii.72. Cic. Casein. 23. Seneca 
calls those who for small favours sought great returns, Quadru- 
platores beneficiornrn suorian, over-rating or over-valuing 
them, dc Belief, vii. 25. 


3. MANNER OF MAKING THE ACCUSATION. 

THE accuser summoned the person accused to court {in jus 
vocabat), where he desired {jtostnlabat) of the inquisitor that 
he might he allowed to produce his charge (nomen deferre), 
and that the praetor would name a day for that purpose, Cic. 
Fam.\i\i.(j. Hence Fostulare uliquem de crimine, to accuse; 
EiHELEUs I'osTULATioNUM, a Writing containing the sevei*al 
articles of a charge, a libel; Flin. Fp. x. 85. 

This postulatio or I'equcst was sometimes made in the ab- 
sence of the defendant, Cic. ad Fratr. iii. 1. 5. There were 
certain days on wdiich the praetor attended to these requests, 
when he w'as said Postueattonibus vacare, Flin. Fpist. 
vii. 33. 


On 
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On the day appointed, both pailies being present, the ac- 
cuser first took {concipiehaf) a solemn oath, that he did not 
accuse from malice (caj-um niam jurauat) ,and then the charge 
was made [delatio nominis fie hat) in a set form : thus, OICO 
vel AIO, TE IN PRA^TURA SPOJ.IASSE SieiJ],OS CONTRA LEGEM 
CORNELIAM, ATaUE EO NOMINE SESTERTHTM MILLIES A TE 
UEPETO, Cic. in Ccccil. 5. 

If the criminal was silent, or confessed, an estimate of da- 
mages was made out {lis ei vel ejus (r.stimahatur) , and the affair 
was ended; but if he denied, the accuser reipiested {j^ostulavit) 
that his name might be entered in the roll of criminals {ut no- 
men inter reos reeiperetnr, i. e. nt in tnhnlam. inter reos refer- 
retnr), and thus he was said RICUM ftieere^ lege v. legihns in- 
terrogarcy pnstnlare: MIJLCTAM ant ptcnani petere et re- 
petere. These are equivalent to, nomen deferre, and different 
from accusarcy which properly signifies to substantiate or prove 
the charge, the same with cansmn agere, and opposed to de- 
fenderCy Quinctilian. v. 13. 3, Cic. Ciel. 3. Oio. xxxix. 7* 
Digest. 1. 10. de jure patron. 

If the prietor allowed his name to be enrolled (for he might 
refuse it, Cic. Fani. viii. 8.), then the accuser deliveretl to 
the priEtor a scroll or tablet (LIBKLLUS), accurately written, 
mentioning the name of the defendant, his crime, and every 
circumstance relating to the crime vi'hich the accuser sub- 
scribed, Plin. Ep. i. 20. v. 1., or another for him, if he 
could not write; at the same time binding himself to svibmit 
to a certain punishment or fine, if he ilid not prosecute or 
prove his charge {cai'chat se in crimine perseveraturwn usque 
ad sen ten t iam . ) 

There were certain crimes wliich were ailmitted to be tried 
in preference to others {es-ira o/v/h/e?;/), as, concerning violence 
or murder, Plin. Ej). iii. i). And sometimes the accused 
brought a counter charge of this kind against his accuser, to 
prevent his own trial, Cic. Ertrn. viii. 8. J)io. xxxix. 18. 

Then the prietor appointed a certain day for the trial, 
usually the tenth day after, Cic. ad Q. Eratr.W. 13. Ascon. 
in Cornel. 8omctimes the thirtieth, as by the Licinian and 
Julian kws, Cic. in Vat. 14. But in trials for extortion the 
accuser required a longer interval. Thus Cicero was allowed 1 10 
days, that he might go to Sicily in order to examine witnesses, 
and collect facts to support his indictment against Verres, 
although he accomplished it in fifty daj's, Ascon. in ioc. Cic, 
Verr. Act. prim. 2. 

In the mean time, the ]>erson accused changed his dress 
(see p. 81.), and sought out persons to defend his cause. 

Of defenders (DliFENSOKKS), Asconius mentions four 
kinds; PATRONI vel orw/ore.y, who pleaded the cause; AD- 

VOCATl, 
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VOCATI, who assisted by their counsel and presence (the 
proper nieaiiinjf of the word, L.in. ii. 55.) ; PROCURA TO- 
RES, who inanajjed the business of a person in his absence ; 
and COGNITORKS, who defended the cause of a person 
when present, Ascon. in D'lvhi.in CceviLA^. Fealns. But a 
cog ni tor might also defend the cause of a person udien absent, 
Vic. T't’.rr. 2. 43. Morat. Sat. ii. 5. v. 28. Cic. Itosc. Com. 
1 8., hence put for any defender, Fir. xxxix. i>. The ]}rocura- 
tores, however, and cognitores, were* used only in private 
trials, the patroni and adi^ocuti, also in public. Before the 
civil wars, one rarely employed more than four patrons or 
pleaders, but aftcrw'ards often twelve, Ascon.in € 10 . 2 ^ 1^0 Scaur. 

4. MANNER OF CONDUCTING THE TRIAT. 

ON the day of trial, if the pnetor coidd not attend, the mat- 
ter was put off tt> another day. But if he was present, both 
the accuser and defendant w'ere cited by a herald. If the de- 
fendant was absent, he was exiled. 'Pirns Verres, after the 
first- oration of Cicero against him, called actio jirirna, w'ent 
into volnntary banishment; for the five last orations, called 
libriin T'errem, were never delivered, Ascon.in T'err. Verres 
is said to have been afterw'ards restored by the influence of 
Cicero, Scnec. Suas. vi. G., and, w hat is remarkable, perished 
togetlicr with Cicero in tlie proscription of Antony, on account 
of his Corinthian vessels, which he would not part with to the 
Triumvir, Flin. xxxiv. 2. Jjaclant. ii. 4. 

If the accuser Avas absent, the name of the defendant aaus 
taken from the roll of criminals {ile rcis cxcmptuin eat), Ascon. 
in Cic. 

But if both were present, the Jadices or jury were first 
chosen, either by lot or by naming, {]>er SORTITIONEM 
vel KDl'l'lONEM) according to the nature of the crime, and 
the law by wdiich it was tried. If by lot, the 2 ) rcc tot' or Jude:v 
(jaestionis put into an urn the names of all those who w'ere 
apjjointed to lie jadices for that year, and then took out by 
chance {sortc cdacebat') the number which the huv prescribed. 
After which the deftnulant and accuser wure allowed to reject 
{7'ejicere) such as they did not approve, and the prietor or 
judex rjaccstionis substituted {subsoy'tiebatur) others in their 
room, till the legal number w'as completed, Cic. hi Verr. Act. 
i. 7- udscon. in Cic. 

Sometimes the law allow'ed the accuser and defendant to 
choose \\\c. jadices^ in which case they were said Judices kde- 
RE, and the w'ere called EDITITII, Cic. pro Muren. 

23. Plane. 15. I 7 . Thus by the Servilian law of Glaucia 
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against extortion, the accuser was ordered to name from the 
whole number of judices an hundred, and from that hundred 
the defendant to choose fifty. By the Licinian law, de sodalUiiSy 
the accuser was allowed to name the jury from the people at 
large, Vic. pro Plane. VJ . 

^J'he judices or jury being thus chosen, were cited by a 
herald. Those who could not attend, producctl their excuse, 
%vhicb the pnetor might sustain {fivciijere) or not, as he pleased, 
CVr. Phil. V. 5. ' 

Wlum they u'ere all assembled, they swore to the laws, and 
that they would judge uprightly, Cic. pro Hose. Ani.'A. hence 
called .luK A'i’i hominks, Vie. 1. Aet.in I err. l.'h The Praetor 
himself did not su ear, ihid. {). Then their names were marktid 
down in a book {iihellis eonsignnhani ur) , and they took their 
seats {sithsellia oeen])aha)it), Ascon. in Verr. act. i. (5. 

The trial now began, and the accuser proceeded to prove his 
charge, which he usually did in two actions {duohns uetionihns). 
In the first actir)n, he ])roduced his evidence or proofs, and in 
tlie second he cntorced them. 

'Jlie proofs were of three kinds, the declarations of slaves 
extorted by torture (QlLESTlOXiC ’ ), the testimony of free 
idtizens ('I'KS FES) , and writings ('FABl! L.K) . 

1. QL'/ESTIONES. 'i'he slaves of the defendant were 
denianued by the prosecutor to be examined by torture in 
several trials, chietiy for nmrder and violence. But slaves 
couhl not be examined in this manner against their master’s 
life {i)^ eapal dantini), except in the case of incest, or a con- 
spiracy against the state, C'ie. Popie. Md. JSIil. '2'2. Dejot. 1. 
Augustus, in order to elude this law, and sui)ject the slaves 
of the criminal to torture, ordered that they slundd be sold 
to tlie public, or to himself, Dio. Iv. .0. 'Fiherius, to the 
pui)iic prosecutor; M.\x<ii»aui I’um.Jco acioki JORiiT, 
Paeit. Annol. ii. MO, iii. ()7., but tlie ancient law was after- 
wards restored by Adrian and the Antonines, I), xh iii. 18., 
de Qt/uest. 

The slaves of others also were sometimes demanded to he 
examined by torture ; but not without the consent of their 
master, and the accuser giving security, that if they were 
maimed or killed dui'ing the torture, he would make up the 
tlamage, ihid. 

When slaves were examined by t(>rture, they were stretch* 
cd on a machine, called ECLIL/EUS, or lu/nii/etis, haying their 
legs and arms tied to it with ropes (fidiealisy Suet. Tib. G2. 
(Jal. Mo.), and being raised upright, as if suspended on a cross, 
their members were distemled by means of screws (per eoeh- 
leas)f sometimes till they were dislocated {iit ossiunt eoinpaiio 
resolrerctur); hence lUcnleo longior factus,iSenec.iLpist.S. To 
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increase the pain, plates of red-hot iron {Inminoc candentes) y 
pincers, luirninjr pitch, &c. were applied to them. Rut some 
^ive a different account of this matter. 

TJie confessions of slaves extorted by the rack, wercAvritten 
doAA'ii on tables, Avhich they sealc<l np till they were prodiu’cd 
ill court, O'c. Mil. 22, Pri\’ate ^lersons also sometimes ex- 
amined their slaves by torture. Civ. pro i'lnenf . 

Masters fre(|uenlly manumitted their sIhah's, that they mii^ht 
be exempted from tins eruelty, JJr. viii. lo. ( ir. Mil. 21.; 
for no Homan citi/.en could be scourj?ed or ])ut to the rack. 
Civ. f y-rr. x. C)‘>. Rut the bhnperor Tiberius sulijec’ted free 
citizens to the torture, Dio. Ivii. 10. 

2. 'ri'^S'J’ES. Free citizens i^ave their testimony njion oath 
(jora/i). The form of interroiratinsr them was, Sb:x rK "JTm- 
TAN I , QU-KU Ko nx TK, A ii lu i KniusNu, ('. Scmproninm in fvnrporc 
pnqnam inissef Liv. iv. 40. 44ie Avitness answered, Aain i aoK 
vel NON AiMu riion, Civ. ylvod. iv. A" . pro Voul. 9. 

Witnesses Avere either voluntary or involvmtarv, Qninvfil. y. 
7 . 9. With regard to both, the proseeutor {net or vel avrnsntor) 
AA'^as said, i'lcs i ks ji.aric, or/////>c/V’, vitnrr., voUi^erv., vdvrv^pro- 
ferre, .s7</;o/v/a>V', A el i-Hoi)r< KUK, Civ. I'vrr.'x. IS. v. (>,‘1. Fin. 
ii. 19. Jm vnnl. x\i. 29, tSce. d’l^sri urs uri, Civ. Itosv. ^lin. 

With rcf^ard to the latter, ns tksi imonujm dknuna iauk, 
to summon them under a penalty, as in England by a AATit 
trailed a suni’tKNA, Civ. ibid. J18. in J'vrr. i. 19. Ina i tos kvo- 
< ARK, Ptin. Fjp. iii. 9. 'riie prosecutor only aa us alloAA cd to 
summon AAitncsscs ao'ainst their Avill, Qninvfi/. v. 7-9. Plin. 
Fp. y. 20. A'i, and of these a different number by ilifl’erent 
hiAA's, J'nl. ]\I(t.r. A'iii. 1 . Frontin , de Fi)nit. 5., usuulfy no more 
than ten, J). de 'Pestib. 

Witnesses Averc said Tkstimomi ;m dk krk, dnrv, pvrbibervy 
prrrhervy also pro tcstiinonio nndiri, Suet. Claud. 1 :>. 'rhepbraso 
DKPOsrnoNKs fesfitun, is not used by the classics, but onl\^ in 
the civil hiAV'. Those previously cnji^a^ed to give evidence in 
favour of any one, Avere called Alkiga i i, Civ" nd Frntr. ii. 3. 
Fidor. V. 23.; if instructed Avhat to say, subornati, Civ. Itosv. 
Com. 17 . Plin. Fp. iii. 9. 

Persons might give evidence, although absent, by writing 
{per tahulas) ; but it Avas necessary that this should be done 
voluntarily, and before witnesses {praesentibus signa'icribus), 
Quinctil. V. 7- 

The character and condition of AAutnesses were particularly 
attended to {diligenter expendebantnr) y Cic. pro Flacc. 5. 

No one was obliged to be a witness against a near relation 
or friend by the *fulian law, 1. 4. D. de Teslih., and never 
(wore majornm') in his own cause {de re ,wd), Cic. Rose. Am. 36. 

The witnesses of each party had particalar benches in the 
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JP'orum^ on which they sat, C.ic. pro Q. Hose, 13. Qnincti/, 
V. 7. 

Cireat dexterity was shown in interroffating^ witnesses, Cic, 
pro Flaee. iO. Donat, in 'JTeren. Kumich. iv. 4. v.33. Qninctil, 
V. 7. 

Iversons of an infainf)ns character were not admitted to 
give (‘videiice {testes non adhilnli strut ) , ami therefore were called 
lN'ri'2S'rAP>lLf!^S, Platft. i'nrctil. i. o. 30. ilorat. Sat. ii. 3. 

IHl. dell. vi. 7- vii. IS.; as those likewise were, who being 
once called as witnesses (antesiati, v. in testimoninniadliilnti) 
aft.erwanls refused to giv(' their testimony, dell. xv. 13. Wo- 
men aucieiith'^ were not admitted as v itnesses, G'c//. vi. 7-5 hut 
in after-timi's they were, ( ic. I 'err. i. 37. 

A false witness, by the law of the twelve Tables, was thrown 
from the Tarpeiaii rock, dell. xx. 1 ., but afterwards the ])unish- 
ment was arhitraiy, /. 1(>. D. tie 'I'estih. et Sent. v. 2o. § 2., 
except in war, u here a false witness was beaten, to death with 
sticks by his ft'llow-soldiers, Poltjh. vi. 3.'>. 

3. TAliLHj.K. Hy this name were called writings of every 
kind, which could be of use to prove the chivrge ; particularly 
account-books [I aim lee aceepti et e.rpensi), letters, bills, or 
bonds {st/np-rapluv), <Stc. 

In a trial for extortion, the account-hooks of the person ac- 
cused were commonly seahai uj), and afterwards at the trial 
<leliv(‘r(“d to the judges for their inspection, die. I 'err. i. 23. 01 , 
lialh. o, 4'he ancient Romans used to make out their private 
accounts {falmhts sc. aeeepti et e.rjtensi eon/irere vel doinesticas 
ra/iones serihere), and keep them with great care. They marked 
down the occurrences of each day first in a note-book (ad ver- 
sa in .\, -ornm), which was kept only for a month {menstnut 
erant)’, and then transcribed them into what we call a Z/cdgcr 
{codex vel talmla-), which was j>reserved forever, Cic. Quint, 
2.; but many droppeil this custom, after the laws ordered a 
man’s papers to be sealed \ip, when he was accused of certain 
crimes, and produced in courts as evickmces against him, Cic, 
T'err. i. 23. 31). Hose, Com. 2. Cwl. 7. xii. 0. 'JTusc. 

V. 33. Siiet. C(cs. 47. 

'I’he prosecutor having produced these different kinds of 
evidence, explained and enforced them in a speech, some- 
times in two or more speeches, Cic. in Verr. Then the advo- 
cates of the criminal replied ; and their defence sometimes 
lasted for several days, jiscon, in Cic. pro Cornel. In the end 
of their speeches (m epilogo vel jieroratione) , they tried to 
move the compassion of the /wdice.?, and for that purpose often 
introduced the children of the criminal, Cic. pro Sext. 69- 
In ancient times only one counsel was allowed to each side, 
Hlin. Bp, i. 20. 
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In certain causes persons were brought to attest the cha- 
racter of the accused, called Laudatorks, Civ. pro Salh. 
18. Chient.&i). 2'7w.ii. 21. Suet. bQ. If one 

could not produce at least ten of these, it was thought 
better to produce none {qumn ilium quasi lei> itimum uumeruui 
co/tsuefudiuis uou explere), Cic. Ver. v. 22. "J'heir dechwatiou 
or that of the towns from which they came, was called 
TjAUOATIO, i/)i(l. Si. h'um. iii. 8. (>., whicJi Avord commonly 
signifies a funeral oration delivered from the llostra in ])raise 
of a person deceased, hy some near relation, Cir. de Oral. 
ii. 84. lAr.x.bO. Suet. Ctes. yiu^\\{)\. 'J'ueit. 

.Auual. V. 1. XA'i. (i., hv an orator or chief magistrate, Pliu. 
JEp. ii. 1. 

liach orator, Avhen he finished, said 1)1X1 ; and when all 
the i)leadings were ended, a lierahl called out, I)1X1'2UUNT, 
vel jrlscou. iu. Cic. JJouat. iu 1'er. Pliortn. ii. II. 110., 

and sc. 4. 

'Phen the pnetor sent the Judices tf) give their A’erdiet {in 
consilium mitt^djut., uf sententiam ferrent vel diccrcuf),C\c. V err. 
i. 1). C'luent. 27- liO., u])on Avhich they rose and AA’ent to deli- 
berate for a little among themselves, ihid. Sometimes they 
passed sentence {sodentias J'crchaut) cira i-oce in open court, 
but usually by hallfJt. 'I’he pra lor gave to each jude.r threi' 
tablets ; on one Avas Avrittem the letter C., for coudemuo., 1 
condemn; on another, the letter A., for uhsoh'o, 1 aecpiit ; 
and on a third, X. 1j., non liquet, se. mihi, \ am not clear, 
Cas. li. Cii'. iii. 80. Eaeli of the judites threAv which of 
these tablets he thouglit proper into an urn. 4 here Avas an 
urn for each order t)f judges ; one lor the senators, another 
for the equites, ami a tliird for the irihuui a rarii, C ic. ad Q. 
J'ratr. ii. (i. 

TJie praUor, liaA'ing taken out and counted the ballots, 
pronounced sentenei* according to the opinion of tlie majority 
{c.v pi urium senteutid), iji a certain form. If a majority gave 
in the letter C., the pnetor said Vii>ktur kkoissk, i.e. guilty, 
(■ic. Perr. \. 6. j-lcud. Ia'. 47. If the letter A., Non a inicruR 
rit< issT*:, i. e. not guilty. If N. L., the cause Avas deferred 
(causa AMi’UiATA ust), Ascou. iu Cic. 

The letter A. was called Ul'lEHA SAUHTARIS, and 
the tablet on which it was marked, 'I’arkli.a Ansoui/rouiA, 
Suet. Aug. 33., and C., litera TKISTIS, Cic. Mil. (i , the 
tablet, UAMNATOKiA, Suet. ibid. Among the Greeks, the 
condemning letter was B, because it w'as the first letter of 
VaeaToi, death : hence called niortiferum. Martial. Aui. 36., 
and nigrum, Pers. Sat. 4. v. 13. Their acquitting letter is 
uncertain. 

It was anciently the custom to use white and black pebbles, 
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{lapilli\QX caf villi) in voting' at trials : JT/os erat autiguis niveis 
fit risque lapillis. Mis danmare reos, itlis ttbsolvere culpd^ Ovid. 
Met. XV. 41, Hence vausa paucorum eatciilorumy a cause of 
small importance, where there were few judges to vote, 
Qiiinctil. viii. i3. 14. Omnis calviihis imrnitern dcuiittitiir ater 
in nrnnm^ i. e. He is condemned by all the judges, Ovid, 
ihifL 44. Iteportarc enlvidani deleriorem, to be condemned; 
nndiorem, to he actpiitted, Corji. ,Turis. — Krrori athnni val- 
vnium adjivere, to pardon or excuse, l*liii. M/iisf. i. 2. To 
this Horace is tliought to alhule, *SV//. ii. 3. 24G. Cretd an 
enrhone notnndi? are they to he a]>proved or condemned? 
and Persius, V. 108.; hut more probably to the Koinaii 
iMistom of marking in tlieir kalendar unlucky days with 
black {f firhonvy with charcoal; whence dies ntri for infansti), 
:md lucky days with white (eretd vel (rressd notd, with chalk, 
JInrnt. ()d. i. 30. 10., called (!rkta, or term Cressa vel Ore- 
lien, hecause it was hrouglit from that island) : Hence notare 
vel sii^nnre ffient tneied I'entmd vel ftlhd, meliurihus Inpit/is, vel 
nlhis enlen/is, to mark a <lay as fortunate, JMurtinl . viii. 45. 
ix. 53. xi. 37 . Pers. Snt.'d. 1. Plin. vi. 11. This custom 
is said to have been borrowed from the Thracians or St;y- 
1 Ilians, wlio every evening, before they slejit, threvv into an 
urn or quiver a white pebhlc, if the day luul passed agree- 
ably; but if not, a black one : And at their tleath by count- 
ing the jiehbh’s, iheir life was judged to have been hajjjiy^ or 
unhap[)y, Plin. vii. 40. To this jMartial beautifully alludes, 
xii. 34. 

'The Athenians, in voting about the banishment of a citizen 
who Avas suspected to hi* too powerful, used shells {txnimicii 
testfc vel testn/fc), on \\ hich those who M ere for banishing 
him MTote his name, and threw each his shell into an urn. 
'J’his M as done in a po])ular assembly ; and if the number of 
shells amounted to (iCKK), he Avas banished for ten years 
{lestariun snf/'rag'iis) , by' an ostracism, as it m'Us called, JVep, 
in Pheniist. 8. Mrislid. 1. Oim, 3. Diodorus says, for five 
years, xi. 55. 

When the number of judges Avho condemned, and of those 
AA'ho acijuittcd, AA'as equal, the criminal Avas acquitted, Cic. 
Olnent. “27 . Plutnre/i. in 3Iario. (See p, 87-) Calculo Mi- 
NKRA'.5>;, by' the A'ote of Minerva, as it Avas termed ; because 
M'hen Orestes aa us tried before the Mreopdgns at Athens for 
the murdin* of his mother, and the judges Avere divided, he 
was acquitted by^ the determination {sententui) of that god- 
dess, Cic, pro Mil. 3. et ihi L,ambin. JEschyl. JEiimenid. v, 
738. In allusion to this, a privilege vt’as grunted to Augustus, if 
the number of the jndives, avIio condemned, was but one 
more than of those that acquitted, of adding his vote to 

make 
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make an equality: and tlms of acquittinj^ the criminal, Dio, 
li. 19. 

While the were putting the ballots into the urn, the 

criminal aiul his friends threw themselves at their feet, and 
used every method to move their compassion, I 'aler. Mux. 
viii. 1. (i. Ancon, in Cic. pro M. Scanro. 

The prtetor, when about to pronounce a sentence of con- 
demnation, used to lay asitle his toga 2 tretexta ^ IMutarch. in 
Cic. Scne:c. de Ira, i. J(>. 

In a trial for extortion, sentence was not passed after the 
first action was finished; that is, after the accuser had finished 
his plejuling, and the defender ha<l replied; hut the cause was 
a second time resinned {cansa ifern/n dicchafnr \e\ agehatnr)^ 
after the interval of a tlay, or sometimes more, (especially if a 
festival intervened, as in the case of W*rrcs, Cic. J'err. i. 7*) 
■which was called C'OjVIPERIjN DINATO, or -atns, -tils, 
Cic. Verr. i. 9. et ibi Ascon. itc. Then the defender spoke 
first, and the accuser replied ; after which sentence was 
passed. 'This was done, although tlie cause Avas perfectly 
clear, by the Glanciun law; hut before that, by the ^/r/7/Vm 
laAA', criminals AA-ere condemned after one hearing {sane I dicta 
vansd, sand audit is ibid. 

When there Aias any obscurity in the cause, and the 
jndices Avere uncertain Avhether to condemn or acijuit the 
criminal, Avhich they expressed by giving in tlie tablets, on 
AA'hich the letters N. L. were Avritten, and the pnetor, by 
pronouncing AMPLIUS, Cic. Und., the cause A\as defiu*rcd 
to any tlay the pnetor chose to name. 'J'his Avas callctl Am- 
1M.IATIO, and the criminal or cause Avas said ampUari ; Avhieh 
sometimes aa’us tlone several times, and the cause pleadetl each 
time ancAv, Cic. Unit. 22. Jiis arnptiatus, tertio ahsofntus cst 
reus, Uiv. xliii. 2. So iv. 44. Causa D, Cot tee scjdies anijiliata, 
et ad uttimum octavojudicio ahsoluta est, Valer. Alax.Auii. 1.11. 
JSometimes the pra-tor, to gratify the criminal or his friends, 
put off the trial till he shouUI resign his office, aiul thus not 
liavc it in his povA'er to puss sentence (wc diceret Jus) upon him, 
jyw. xli. 22. 

If the criminal Avas acquitted, lie AA’cnt home and resumed 
liis usual dress {sordido hahitu posito, albam togani resuniehat) . 
If there was ground for it, he might bring his accuser to a trial 
for false accusation ((;Ai.uMNiyK), or for what avus called 
PRyEVARICATlO ; that is, betraying the cause of one’s 
client, and by neglect or collusion assisting his opponent, Cic. 
Tojnc. 36. Plin^Kjrist. i. 20. iii. 9. Quinctil. ix. 2. 

PRiKVARicARi, coiiip. oi jiTcc ct varico, V. -or (frpm varus, 
bow or bandy-legged, crura incurva habens), signifies pro- 
perly to straddle, to stand or walk wide, with the feet too 
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far removed from one another, not to go straight, {arator, 
7 ihi incKrvus, prfevaricatur, i. e. non rectnm sulcum tigit, vei 
a recto milco divertit, Plin.) Hence, to shuffle, to play fast 
and loose, to act deceitfully, {in contrariis caitsis quasi varie 
esse posit us, Cic. ibid.) 

If the criminal was condemned, he was punished by law 
according to the nature of his crime. 

Under the emperors, most criminal causes were tried in the 
senate, Dio. Ivii. Ki., et alibi passim, who could eit her miti- 
gate or extend the rigour of the laws {niitigare leges et iuten- 
di^re), Plin. l']ip. ii. 11. iv. 9., although this was sometimes 
contested ; {aliis ('(gtiif ionem senatus lege eo?icltisam, aliis 
liberam sfdatainque dicentibus,) Id. 

If a j)erson was chai-ged with a particidar crime, compre- 
Jjcmled in a particular law, select judges were appointed ; but 
if the crimes were various, and of an atrocious Ucitiire, the 
senate itself judged of them, l*lin. ii. 10., as the people did 
formerly ; whose power Tiberius, by the suppression of the 
Comitia, transferred to the senate, 1'acit. ylnual, i. ir>. When 
any pro\'ince complained of their governors, and sent am- 
bassadors to prosecute them, {legatos vel inr/nisitores mittebnnt, 
qui in eos inqtdsitioneni postalarent,) the cause was tried in the 
senate, who appointed certain persons of their own number to 
be advocates, PHn. Kp. ii. 11. iii. 9., commonly such as the 
province recpiested, ibid. iii. 4. 

When tlic senate took cognizance of a cause, it was said 
SHscipere vel reeiperecognitdmem, and dure inqiiisiti(niem,\*\\n, 
lip. vi. 29., when it appointed certain persons to plead any 
cause, D A HE ADVocATos, V. FATRONos, Jd.\\. 11. iii. 4. vi. 29. 
vii. (5. 3d. So the emperor. Id. vi. 22. When several advo- 
cates either proposed or excused themselves, it was determined 
by lot. who should manage the cause {nombia in urnutn co}iJecta. 
sunt). Id. X. 20. 

When the criminal Avas brought into the senate-house, by 
the lictors, he was said esse inductus. Id. ii. 11, 12. v. 4. 13. 
So the prosecutors. Id. v. 20. 

When an advocate began to plead, he was said deseendere nt 
iwturus, ad agendum, vel ad aeeusandum. Id. v. 13., because 
perhaps he stood in a lower place than that in which tlie judges 
sat, or came from a place of ease and safety to a jjlacc of 
difficulty and danger ; thus deseendere in aeiem, v. prccliurn, in 
campuni \. forum, &c., to go on and finish the cause, eausarn 
jicragere v. perferre, ib. If an advocate betrayed the cause of 
his client {si prcevarieatus esset), he was suspended from the 
exercise of his profession {ei advocationibus interdictum est), 
or otherwise punished, ibid. 
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An cxpenenccd advocate commonly assumed a youn<; one 
in the same cause ivitli him, to introduce him at the bar ami 
recommend him to notice {producercy ostendvre fanuc et as- 
signare fanuc, Flin. Ep. vi. 23.) 

After the senate passed sentence, criminals used to lie exe- 
cuted without delay. But 'J'iberius caused a decree to be 
made, that no one condemned by the senate should he put 
to death within ten days ; that the emperor, if absent from 
the city, might have time to ef)nsider their sentence, and 
pi*evcnt the exee\ition of it, if he thought pro])er, Dio. Ivii. 
20. Iviii. 27 . :7V/e/7. ^-///?/«/. iii. 51 . Suet. Ti/j. Jo. Sener. 

tranq, an. 14. 

5. BlFFUaKXT KINDS OK F>UNISUMKNTS AMONG THK 

HOMAN’S. 

PUNISflMEX'^rS among the Rom:ms were of eight kinds, 

1 . MliECiW \ el danintini, a tine, Avliieh at tirst never ex- 
ceeded two oxen and tiiirty sheep, or the valuation of them. 
See JyC.v Atkuia, I^ir. iv. oO, But afterwards it was in- 
creased. 

2. VINCE i)onds, which included public and ]>rivate 
custody; pahtir, in prison, into nhich criminals were thrown 
after confession or conviction, Vic. dc Divin. i. 25. Tacit, iii. 
51., and private, when they were delivered to magistrates, ok 
even to priv:ite persons, to be kept at tbeir houses {in fiherd 
cKstodid, as it n as called) till they shoukl be tried, Sallust. 
Cat. 47 . lAv. xxxix. 11. Tacit, vi. 3. 

A jirison (CAKCEH) ■was tirst built by Ancus Alartius, 
JLiv. i. 33., and enlarged by Servius ^I’ullius ; A^henee that 
part of it below gro\ind, built by him, was called ’'FULLl- 
ANUM, NVi//w.vif. Cat.iio. Varr.dcTat. IJng.’w. 32., or IvAU- 
TUMLE, i, e. loca c.v quihus lapidcs excisi sunt, Fest. in voce, 
L/iv. xxvi. 27 . xxxii. 2G. xxxvii. 5. xxxix. 44., in allusion to 
a place ofJ:he same kind built by Dionysius at Syracuse, Vie. 
Tvrr.y. 27 . 5.5. Another part, or as some think tlie same part, 
from its secairitj’ and strength, was called ROBUR, or robus, 
Fe.stus in voce, Eiv. xx.xviii. 59. Valer. Max. vi. 3. 1. Tacit. 
Annal. iv. 29. 

Under the name of vincula "were comprehended catena:, 
chains ; compedes vel pedica:, fetters or bonds for the feet ; 
manicrc, manacles or bonds for the hands; Nervus, an iron 
bond or shackle for the feet or neck, Tesfus in voce ; also a 
wooden frame with holes, in which the feet were put and 
fastened, the stocks : sometimes also the hands and neck : 
called likewise Columbar, Tlaut. iCud. iii. 6. 30. Tiv. viii. 28. 

Soiee- 
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HouEf leathern thongs, and also iron chains, for tying the neck 
or feet. Plant. Jlsin. iii. 3. 5. 

3. VERBERA, beating or scourging, with sticks or 
staves {fnstihus) ; with rods {virgis) ; with whips or lashes 
{Jlageltis) . But the first were in a manner peculiar to the 
camp, where the punishment M'as called Fustuarium, and 
the last to slaves, Marat. Kpod.A. Cic. Itahir.perd.A. ,/nvenal. 
X. 102). (yic. l^err.in.'I^). Rods only were applied to citizens, 
and these too were removed by the Porcian law, Liv. x. 9. 
Sa/lnst. Cat. r>l. Cic. iJk But under the emperors citizens 
w'cre punished with these and more se\'erc instruments, as 
wdth whips loaded with leail {plmn hutis) , ike. 

4. TA LIO {simi/ifado snpp/icii vel vindivtir , hostimentnm) ^ 

a punishment similar to the injury, an eye for an eye, a limb 
for a limb, ike. But this ])unishment, although mentioned 
in the Twelve Tiibles, seems very I’arely to have l)een inflicted, 
because by law the removal of it could be purchased by 
a pecuniary comjiensation {talio vel redhni 2 i<derat)^ 

Ciell. XX. 1 . 

5. KiNOAIlXl.A vel Infamia. Disgrace or infamy Avas 
infli(“tcd {inn rehat nr vel irrogahatur), either by the censors 
or by law, and by the etlict of the prwtor. Those made in- 
famous by a judicial sentence, were depriA'cd of their dignity, 
and rendered incapable of enjoying public oflices, sometimes 
also of being Avitnesses, or of making a testament ; hence 
called iNTKSTAiuLus, Digest. 

(>. EXILILJM, banishment. The Avord aa'us not used in a 
judicial sentence, but Aqlt.’s-: et ignis interiuctio, forbid- 
ding one the use of fire and Avater, Avhereby a person Avas ba- 
nished from Italy, but might go to any other place he chose. 
Augustus introduced two ncAv forms of banishment, called 
DEeoiri'A'no, perpetual banishment to a certain place ; and 
Rki-egatio, either a temporary or perpetual banishment of a 
person to a certain place, Avithout clepriving him of Jus rights 
and fortunes. See p. (>2. Sometimes persons Avere only 
banished from Italy {Us Italia intcrdictum) for a limited time, 
Plin. Kp. iii. 9. 

7. SERVITUS, slavery. Those Avere sold as slai'cs, who 
dill not give in their names to be enrolled in the censor’s 
books, or refused to enlist as soldiers ; because thus they Avere 
supposed to have Amluntarily renounced the rights of citi- 
zens, Cic. Ctecin. 34. See p. G2. 

8. MORS, death, was either civil or natural. Banishment 
and slavery were called a civil death. Only the most heinous 
crimes Avex*c punished by a violent death. 

In ancient times it seems to have been most usual to hang 
malefactors {infclici arbori suspendere), LLv. i, 26, afterwards, 

to 
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to scourge cccdere) and behead them {securi percut ere), 

L/iv. ii. 5. vii. 10. xxvi. 15., to throw them from the Tarpeiun 
rock {tie sojLO Tarpeio dejicerc). Id. vi. 20., or from that place 
in the prison called Robur, jh'estus, filler. Max. vi. 31., also 
to strangle them {laqueogiilamygiitturyViA cervireat f rarti(ere) 
in prison, /(f/. V. 4. 7- Sallust. Cat. [>5. Cic. fati/i. 11. Ljiivan. 
ii. 154. 

The bodies of criminals, when executed, Avere not burnt 
or buried : but exposed before the jjrison, usually on certain 
stairs, called Gkmoni.i'. sc. svaUcy vel (iKMt)Mi pradas {tjuod 
ffemitus locus ca-.sc/) ; and then dragged with a hook {uuco 
tract}), and thrown into the Tiber, Suet. fib. 53. 01. 75. 
fitell. 17- 1'acit. Hist. iii. 74. iV/o. viii. 40. .s. (J1 . faler. 
Ma.v. vi. 3. 3. .Jui'cual. x. 00. Sometimes, however, the. 
friends purchased the right of burying them. 

binder the emperors, several new and more severe punish- 
ments M’ere contrived ; as, exposing to wild l)easts {ad bes- 
tias damuatio), Imrning alive {vivicoiuburiuut), &c. VVlicn 
criminals were burnt, they were dressed in a tunic besmeared 
with pitch and other combustible matter called d'liMCA 
MOLICSTA, Seuec. Kp. 14. .Jax'ctuil. viii. 235. i. 15,'>. Alar- 
tial. X. 25. 5., as the Christians are supposed to have been put 
to death, 'I'acit. Htinal. xv. 44. Pitch is mentioned among 
the instruments of torture in more ancient times. Plant. 
Cajit. iii. 4. 05. Lucret. iii. 1030. 

.Sometimes persons were condemned to the public; Avorks, 
to engage with wild beasts, or fight as gladiators, J*liu. Kp. 
X. 40., or AA’ere employed as public slaves in attending on the 
public baths, in cleansing ecjmmon sewers, or repairing the 
streets and highways, H»id. 

Slaves after being scourged {suit fared ctvsi) Avere cruci- 
fied {in vrucern acti s}iiit)y usually with a label or inscrijdion 
on their bi'cast, intimating their crime, or the cause of their 
punishment, J}io. liv. 3., as was commonly done to other 
criminals AAdien exeemted. Suet. Cal. 32. Jhau. 10. 'rims 
Pilate ]>\xt a title or superscription c^n the cross of our Saviour, 
Matt, xxvii. 37- Joliii, xix. 10. The form of the cross is de- 
scribed by Dionysius, vii. 60. Vedius Pcjllio, one of the 

friends of Augustus, devised a new species of cruelty tcj slaves, 
throwing them into a fish pond to be devoured by lampreys 
{rntireencc), Plin. ix. 23. s. 39. Dio. liv. 23. 

A person guilty of paiTicide, that is, of murdering a parertt 
or any near relation, after being severely scourged {sanguinei.'i 
virgis c<esus)y was sewed up in a sack {culeo insutus) ; with a 
dog, a cock, a viper, and an ape, and tlien thrown into the 
sea or a deep river, Cic. pro Rose. Amer, ii. 25, 26. Senec. 
Clem. i. 23. 


RELIGION 
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RELIGION OF THE ROMANS. 

1. THE GODS WHOM THEY WORSHIPPED. 

T HlllSE were very nnnierous, and divided into IHi rnajo- 
runi gentium, and Mlmtrttm. gentium, Cic. Tusc. i. 13., 
in allusion to the division of senators. See p. 2. 

'1 lie Dll MAJtJRUM GENTIUM were the great celestial 
deities, and those called Dii Sklecti. 

'J’he great celestial deities were twelve in number: Uionys. 
vii. 7-- 

1. JUPlPJijR (Zeus Wmigt voc. Zcv Marep), the king of 
gods and men ; the son of Saturn and Ithe.a or 0])s, the 
goddess of the earth ; horn and educated in the island of 
C^rete; supposed to liave dethroned his father, and to have 
divided his kingdom with his brothers; so that he himself 
obtainc‘d the air and earth, Neptune the sea, ami Pluto tbe 

infernal regions; usually represented as sitting on an 

ivory throne, holding a sceptre in his left hand, and a thunder- 
boll {f til men) in his right, with an eagle; and Mehe the 
daughter of Juno, and goddess of youth, or the boy, (.iany- 
inedes, the son of "I'ros, his cup-bearer (pincerna vel 
poeillator), attending on him; called Juj'I'ier Fi rktrii/s, 
{a ferondo, t/tux/ ci syolia ojtima atlerebantur ferculo net feretro 
gesta, Eiv. i. 10. « feriendo, 1^/ntarr/i.in Itomn/o; Omine 

quod certo dux ferit ense dticem, Propert. iv. 1 1. 46. Dionys. 
i. 34.) Elk 1 us {quhd se ilium certo carmine e cwlo elicere 
posse credehant, Ovid. Fast. iii. 327-, id edoceret, quomotlo 
jirodigia fulminihus, aliove quo visa missa, curarentur vel 
exfdarentur, ibid. & Eiv. i. 20.) Stator, Capitoi.iniis, and 
Tonats's, which two were dilferent, and had dilferent temples, 
.Dio. liv. 4. Suet. Aug. 29. 91. Tari*kius, LATrAi.is, J^iks- 
riTER (diet et lucis pater), Outimus Maximus, Olymimcus, 
SuMMUs, &,c. Suh ./one frigido, sub dio, under the cold air, 
Uorat. Od. i. 1. 2.5. ii. 3. 23. Dextro Jove, by the favour of 
Jupiter, Pers.x. 114. Incolumi Jove, i. e. Capitolio, ubi 
Jupiter colebatur, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 12. 

2. JUNO, the wife and sister of Jupiter, tjueen of the gods, 
tbe goddess of marriage and of child-birth: — called Juno 
REGINA vel regia: ProNuba (ywot/ nubentibus prwesset, Serv. 
in Virg. .En. iv. 166. Ovid. Ep. vi. 43. Sacris pra:fec.t a mari- 
tis, i. e. nuptialibus solennitatibus, ib. xii. 65.) M-\trona, 
Lucina {q nod \\xccmna scent ibus daret), Moneta {timonemlo, 
because, when an earthquake happened, a voice was uttered 
from her temple, advising the Romans to make expiation by 

sacrificing 
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sacrificing a pregnant sow, Cic. Diviu. i. 4~f. ii. 32.); repre- 
sented in a long robe (stofa) and magnificent dress; some- 
times sitting or standing in a light car, drawn by peacocks, 
attended by the Aur^e, or air nymphs, as by Iris the god- 
dess of the rainbow. •/tmowc .vecMWf/d, by the favour of, 

Jlin. iv. 45. 

3. MINERVA or PALLAS, the goddess of wisdom; hence 

said to have sprung {cum ch/pea prosiltiissc, Ovitl. Fast. 
iii.841.) from the brain of .1 npiter by the sti'oke of Vidcan ; 
'I'er. Hcaut. v. -1. 13., also of war and of arms ; said to be 
the inventross of spinning and weaving {latii/irn ct tcxturcr), 
of the olive, and of \variike chariots; Ocid. ibid. — called 
^'/rmipbtcus, Tritonin because she was first seen near 

the Jake Tritbnis in Africa; Attica vcl Cecropia., because she 
was chieflj?^ worshipped at Athens; — represented as an arnietl 
virgin, beautiful, but stern ami dark-coloured, with azure or 
sky-coloured eyes {^laucis octilis, r^XarhioTri^- Aihpn^), shining 
like the eyes of a cat or an owl {^i'Xor^, -k-ov, noctna), Ciell. ii. 
26., having an helmet on her head, and a plume nodding formid- 
ably in the air; holding in her right hand a s])ear, and in her 
left a shield, covered with the skin of the goat Amalthca, hy 
which she was nursed (hence called rELiS), given her by 
Jupiter, whose shield had the same name, /7rg. ..'Kn, viii. 
354. ihi Sere, in the midtile of which was the head of the 
Gorgon Medusa., a monster with snaky hair, which turned 
every one who looked at it into stone, ibid. 

'Piiei'c was a statue of Minerva (PALLADIUM), sup- 
posed to have fallen from heaven, whieh was religiously kept 
in her temple by the Trojans, and stolen from thent;e by 
Ulysses and Diomedes. 'Tolcrare colo vitam tenuique Minerva., 
i. e. lani/icio non rjua'stuoso, by spinning and weaving, which 
bring small profit, / 'ir^-. ^-Kn. viii. 40J. Jnvitd Alinet'vd, i. e. 
adversunte et repugnante naiurdy against nature or natural 
genius, Cic. Off', i. 31 . Agere aliquid puigui Minervdy simply, 
bluntU', without art, Coluniell.X. pr. 33. xi. 1.32. Abnorniis 
.sapiens, crassdqiic Minervd , a philosopher without rules, and 
of strong rough common sense, Uorat. Sat. ii. 2. Sns JMi- 
nervam, sc. docet, a proverb against a person who pretends 
to teach tliose who arc wiser than himself, or to teach a thing 
of which he himself is ignorant, Cic. Acad. i. 4. Festus . — 
— Pallas is also put for oil, Ovid. JEp. xix. 44., because she 
is said first to have taught the use of it. 

4. VESTA, the goddess of fire. Two of this name are 
mentioned by the poets; one the mother, and the other the 
daughter of Saturn, who are often confounded.- But the 
latter chiefly was worshipped at Rome. In her sanctuary 
was supposed to be preserved the Palladium of Troy {fatale 

pignus 
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pignus imperii Itomaniy) Liv. xxvi. 27., and a fite kept con- 
tinually burning^ by a number of virgins, called the Vestal 
Virgins; brought by i^i^neas from Troy, Virg. ii. 297.; 

hence hie locus est Vestce, qui Pallai>a servat ct ignem, Ovid, 
'f rist. iii. 1. 39., near which was the palace of Numa, ib. 40. 
Horat. Od. i. 2. l(i. 

b. CERES, the goddess of com and husbandry, the sister 
of Jupiter; worshipped chiefly at Elcusis in Greece, and in 

Sicily: her sacred rites were kept very secret. She is 

represented with her head crowned with tlie cars of corn or 
poppies, and her robes falling down to her feet, holding a 
torch in her hand. She is said to have wandered over the 
whole earth with a torch in her hand, which slie lighted at 
mount /Etna, {Mine Cereris sarris nunc quoque tevda datur, 
Ovid. Fast. iv. 494.,) in <juest of her ilaughter P roserp'ina, who 

was carried off by l*luto. PEU'J'US, the god of riches, is 

supposed to he the son of Ceres. 

Ceres is called PegiferUy the Imcgivery because laws were 
the eflect of husbandry, Plin. viii. .b(>. and ylrcnnuy because 
her sacred rites were celebrated with great sccresy, Iloral. 
Od, iii. 2. 27., and with torches; whence, el per ttcdiferce 
nii/sfira sacra Decc, Ovid, Jip. ii. 42. : particularly at Fleiisis 
in Attica {sacra Ktcusinia), from Avhich, by'^ the voice of a 
herald, the wicked were excluded; and even Nero, while 
in Greece, tlared not to profane them, 'Sael. iVer. 34. Who- 
ever entered without being initiated, although ignorant of 
tins proliibition, was put to death, Uv. xxxi. 14, 4'hose 
initiated u’cre called J\1vst.k, Ovid. Fast. iv. 35(>. (a fu>tc, 
}>rcmo)y whence nii/stcrium, A jjregnant sow’ w’as sacrifleed 
to Ceres, because that animal was hurtful to the corn-lields, 
Ovid. Pont. ii. 9, 30. JMct. xv. 111. And a fox was burnt 
to death at her sacred rites, with torches tied round it; be- 
cause a fox wrapt round with stubble and liay set on fire, 
being let go by a boy^, once burnt the growing corn of the 
pco}>le of Carsedli, a town of the /Equi, Ovid. Fast. iv. G81. 
to 712 ., as the foxes of Samson did the standing corn of the 
Philistines, *Judg. xv. 4. 

Ceres is often put for corn or bread; as, >Sinc Cerere et 
liaccho friget Venasy Avithout btead and wine love grow’s cold, 
Terent. Fun. iv. 5, G. Cic. Nat. U. ii. 23. 

G. NE1*TIJNE (« naiido, Cic. Nat. I), ii. 26. vel quod 
mare terras obnubit,?^^ nuh'es ccclam; a nuptu, id est opertione ; 
undec nupthe, Varr. L. L. iv. 10.) the god of the riea, and 
brother of Jupiter; — represented Avith a trident in his i*ight 
hand, and a dolphin in his left; one of his feet resting on 
part of a ship; his aspect majestic and serene: Sometimes in 
a chariot drawn by sea-horses, with a triton on each side; 

called 
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called ^Eci^us, Vir^. iii. 74-, because worshipped at 

Aigca, a town in the island of Euboea, Homer. 11. v. 29. 
Uterque Nepiinms, the more mperum and vifcrum, on hath 
sides of Italy; or Nejtttme who presides over />«//? salt and 
fresh AViiter (liqucntibns ufai^nis maruptc saf.so), Catull.xxix.J^. 
jVr/tfioiia nrini vcl regna, tlie sea, f 'irff. viii. (195. Nep- 
ttmins (lu.v. Sex. Poinpeins, Iloraf. Kpod. ix. 7-, who, from 
his power at sea, called himself the son of Neptune, Dio. 
xlviii. 19. Kr])f>ritia Perpatna vel Troja, because its walls 
were said to have been built by Neptune and Apollo, Oi'id. 
Fast. i. 5. 5. T irp. ^Fn. ii. (>2.5., at the recpiest of Laome- 
don, the father of Priam, who defrauded then\ of their pro- 
mised hire {porta mrrrrde dr^tituit)., Horat. ()d.*iii. ih 22., 
that is, he applied to that purpose the money u hieli lie had 
voM'ed to their service, Srn\ in f ’irs>\ On’ which account 
Neptune was ever after hostile to the 'I’rojans, /"/rg. ^Fo. ii. 
619., and also to the Koinans, Id. (i. i. .502. Apollo was 
afterwards reconciled by proper atonement; being also of- 
fended at the (jreeks tor their treatment of Chryseis, the 
daughter of his priest Chrysos, Srrv. //>., whom Agamemnon 

made a caj)ti\ e. Grid. Itemed. Am. 469. Jlomer. Ii. 1 . 

The. u ite of Nept une was AmjthitrTte^ sometimes put for tfie 
sea, Ovid. Met. i. 14. 

lleside.s Neptune, there were other sea-gods and goddesses; 
Oreanos, and his wife Fethps; JKereos., and his wife Doris., 
tlic J\ ereides, I'helis, Dfd(>, Goluteo , ike. Fritmi, l*roleos, 
Fortommis, the son of Motota or Aorora anti Gioonis, Ino, 
Paleooni, ike. 

7. VENUS, the goddess of love and beauty, said to have 
been produced from the foam t)f the sea, n’ear the island 
Ci/tfiero; hence called Ct/tliereo, Horat. Od. i. 4, 5. Virg. 
Jhii. iv. 128. Marino, Id. iii. 26. .5., and by the (Ireeks 
lib ai/>/>ov, spumo ; according to others, the tlaugh- 
ter of Jupiter and the nymph Dibne ; hence called Dioneca 
mater, by her son yEneas, JFn. \\\. 19., and Julius 

(^ffisar Dirmecus ; as being descended from lulus, the son of 
yEneas, Id. PZcl. ix. 47. Dioruco snh antro, untler the cave 
of Venus, Horat. Od. ii. 1. 39. — the wife of Vulcan, but un- 
faithhil to him, O^nd. Met. iv. 171 • &e.; worshipped chiefly 

Paphos, Arndthus, -untis, and Idalia v. ~ium, in Cyprus ; 
at Eryx in Sicily, and at Cnidus in Caria; hence calletl 
Cypris, -'tdh. Den Paphia; Amathnsia Fenu.^, Tacit. Annal. 
iii. 62. Fenus Idalia, Virg. yEn. v. 7^-> and Erycina, 
Horat. Od. i.2. 33. Cic. Ferr.u. 8. Megina Cnidia, Horat. 
Od. i. 30. 1. Feniis Cnidia, Cic. Divin. i. 13. Verr. iv. 60. 
Alma, decens, aurea, formosa, &c. also Cloaelna or Cluacina, 
£'om cluere, anciently the same with lucre or ptjtrgare, be- 
cause 
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cause her temple was built in that place, where the Romans 
and Sabines, after layinj^ aside their arms, and concludiiiir an 

agreement, purified themselves, Pfiti. xv. 20. s. 36. 

Also supposed to be the same with PihitlHo, the goddess of 
funerals, Diorn/s. iv. l.^>., whom some make the same with 
Proserpine, Phuarvk. in Nnma^ 67. — often put for love, or 
the iiuiulgence of it; IJamnosn Penns, Horat. lip. i. 18.21., 
jSern jnrennm. Venns, coqne inexkansta jniherlus. Tacit, de 
Mor. (ierm. 20.— for a mistress, llorat. Sat. i. 2. 119. — 4. 
1 13. Vir^. Kcl. iii. 68. — for beauty, comeliness, or grace, 
I*/.ant. Stir/i. ii. 1. b. Pahnla: jtieftv Penns, vel Pen^tsias, 
qnam (irtrei vacant. Plin. xxxv. 10. s. 36. Direndi 

veneres, the graces, Qninrtilinn. x, 1. Penerern hahere, 
Senec. llcnef. ii. 28. Cicerr) says, there were more than one 
V enus, AV//. /.>. iii. 23. (Vknus dicta, quod ad oinnes res 
A^cniret; atqne e.v ed. Pennstas, Id. ii. 27-, et Venerii, i. c, 
send Peneris, Id. Ca*cil. 17-) 

4’hc tree most acceptahle to Venus was the myrtle, Pirf^. 
hid. vii. 62. tS Seri', in loc.ylln. v.'J'l., hence she was called 
AIyrtka, and by corruj>tion Murcia, P/in. xv. 29. s. 36. 
P/ntardi. Qna'st. Itoni. 20. Parr. L. P. iv. 32. Serv. in 
/Vrg. jJln. viii. ()3.'7., and the month most agreeable to her was 
April, because it produced flowers; hence called men sis Ve- 
neris, hforat. ()d. iv. II. 1.5., on the first day of which the 
matrons, crowned with myrtle, used to bathe themselves in 
the 'I'yhcr, near the temple of T'ortuna virilis, to whom 
they ofl’ered frankincense, that slie would conceal their defects 
from their husbands, Ovid. PasU iv. 139, &c. 

'J'he attendants of Venus were her son CUPID; or rather 
the Chij)ids, for there were many of them; but two most re- 
markable, one (Kras) who caused love, and the other {.^nteros) 
AA’ho made it cease, or produced mutual love ; painted Avith 
wings, a tpnver, how, and darts: The three GRACli8, Gra- 
tice vel Chari tes, A^laia or Pasithea, 'P/ialia,?ir\6.Enphrosi/ney 
represented generally naked, with their hands joined together; 
and AJYMPHS dancing with the Graces, and Penns at their 
head, llorat. Od.\. 4. b, — 30.6. ii.8. 13. Senec. JBenef.\.*3, 

8. VULCANUS vel Mnleiber, the god of fire (Ignipo- 
TENs, Pirg. X. 243.) and of smiths; the son of Jupiter and 
Juno, and husband of Venus: represented as a lame black- 
smith, hardened from the .forge, with a fiery red face whilst 
at work, and tired and heated after it. He is generally the 
subject of pity or ridicule to the other gods, as a cuckold and 
lame. 

Vulcan is said to have had his work-shop {pfficina) chiefly 
in Ix;mnos, and in the .^olian or Lipari islands near Sicily, 
4>r in a cave of Mount .diltna. His workmen were the Cy^ 

dopes 
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elopes, giants with one eye in their forehead, who were usually 
employed in making the thunderbolts of Jupiter, jUn. 

viii. 41G, Hence Vulcan is represented in spring as ea- 

gerly lighting up the fires in their toilsome or strong smelling 
work-shops {graves ardens urit ofilriiias), to provide plenty of 
thunderbolts for Jupiter to throw in summci’, J-forat. Od. i. 4. 
7 ., called avidus, greedy. Id. iii. 58., as Virgil calls ignis, fire, 
edax, from its dcA'ouring all things, xjbln. ii. 7^8. some- 

times put for fire, ih. 311. v. 662. vii. 77- Horat. Sat. 5. 74. 
l*laiit. udin 2 >h. i. 1 . 185., called liitcas, from its co\o\n',iIt(venal. 
X. 133., from Iftteum x. iTdnm, woad, the same xv\t\\ glastnm, 
Cces. 1>. Ci. V. 14., which dyes yellow ; her ha qna cccrulenni in- 
Jicinnt, Vitruv. vii. 14. Plin. xxxiii. 5. s. 26. Croreo inatabit 
vellera Into, Virg. Eel. v. 44., luteiim ovi, the j'olk of an egg, 
Plin. X. 53., or rather from liitnin, clay, liiteas, tlirty. Cicero 
also mentions more tlian one Vulcan, ,AV//. J). iii. 22., as in- 
deed lie does in speaking of most of the gods. 

9. MARS or Manors, the god of war and son of Juno; 
worshipped by the 'I’hracians, Getie, and Scythians, and 
especially by the Romans, as the father of Romulus, their 
founder, called Gradlvns {n gradientlo,) Ovid. Past. ii. 861., 
painted with a fierce aspect, ri<ling in a chariot, or on horse- 
buclv, u'ith an lielmet and ii spear. Mars, when peaceable, 

was called Quiuixus, Seri', in J lrg.\.'2{H\. BELLONA, 

the goddess of nar, A\'as the wife or sister of Mars. 

A round shield (ANCILE qnhd ah onini ^tarle rvcisinn esf, 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 3770 to have fallen from heaven iii 

the reign of Numa, supposed to be the shield of Mars ; which 
was kc'pt Avith great care in liis sanctuary, as a symljol of the 
perjjetuity of the empire, by the priests of Mai> , aa Iio Averc* 
called 8AE11 ; and that it might not be stolen, eleven others 
v/ere made quite like it {anrilia, -iam, vel -iornin). 

The animals sacred t(i Mars Avere the horse, AA’cjlf, and the 
AA^ood-pecker {pirns). Mars is often, by a metonymy, put 
for Avar or the fortune of AA^ar ; thus, xKquo, I'ario, anvipite, 
rncerlo 3Iarte pngnatum esf, Avith equal, various, <loubtful suc- 
cess ; Mars eomntunis, the uncertain events of Avar, Cir. ylv- 
cendere 3Iartem cantn, i. e. jiugnant A^el ini lites ad ])ug7tani tnbd; 
collu t o Marte et emin nsjmgnare ; ini' ad nn 1 31 art cm vlypeis, i .c . 
jtngnarn inevnt, Wr^. JVo.stro 3Iarte aliqnid jieragere, by oxir 
own strength, Avithout assistance, Cic. Verecnnduc erat, eipiitem 
.suo alienoque Marte pngnare, on horseback and on foot, IJv. 
iii. 62. Palere Marte forensi , to be a good pleader, Ovid. Pont. 
iA^ 6. 39. Dicere difficile est, quid 31ars tuns egerit i/lie, i. c. 
helliea virtus, valour or courage, ih. 7- 45. Nostro Marte, by 
our army or soldiers, Horat. Od. iii. 5. 24. ylllero 3Iarte, irL 
a second battle, ih. 34. Mars tuns, your manner of fighting, 

Ovid, 
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Ovid. Art. Am. i. 212. Incursu gemini Martis, by land and 
sea, Lncan. vi. 209. 

10. MEJiCURIUS, the son of Jupiter and Maia, the 
daughter of Atlas ; the messenger of Jupiter and of the gods ; 
the god of eio(|uencc ; the patron of merchants and of gain, 
whence his name (according to others, yww.s* Medicun-ius, qvhd 

inter deos et currebat) ; the inventor of the lyre 

and of the harp ; the protector of poets or men of genius 
(^Mcrcurialiurn virornm) musicians, M'^restlers,&c. ; the cou- 
ductf)r of souls or dejjarted ghosts to their proper mansions ; 
also the god of ingenuity and of thieves, called CyileniiiH \. 
Cyllcnia proles^ from Cytlene^ a mountain iu Arcadia on which 
he was born ; and "Tegeams from Tegea^ a city near it. 

The distinguishing attributes of Mercury are his Petdsus, or 
winged cap j the 'Talaria, or winged sandals for his feet ; and 
a Cadicreus, or Avand {virga) with two serpents about it, iu Jiis 
hand ; sometimes as the god of merchants, he bears a j)urse 
(^inarsupitini) , Horat. i. 10. Virg. /Kn. iv. 2119. viii. 138. 

Images of Mercury (lIIilRM/lil trmtei, shapeless posts with 
a marble head of Mercury on then\, ./nrcHol. A iii. 53.) used 
io be erected where several roads met {i/i compifis), to point 
out the AVay ; on scpvdchres, in the porches of temples and 
bouses, tkc. -Zr/’.c (jnovis tigno non fit MerenrinSy every one 
cannot become a scholar. 

1 1 . APOLijjO, the son of Jupiter ami Latona, born in the 
island Delos ; the god of poetry, music, medicine, augury, 
and archery ; called also l*ha‘hns aiid Sol. He bail oracles in 
many ]>laees, the chief t)ne at JJelphi in Phoeis ; called by 
A’arious names from the ]>laces where he was worshi 2 )petl, 
Ci/nt/iitfSy from Cynthus a mountain in .Delos ; PutarenSy or 
~{cnsy from Patara, a city in l^ycia ; LutmiSy son of l.^atona ; 
'rhynihrccnsy Grynnifs, K.c. also PythinSy from having slain 
the serjjent Python {vcl a TrirOcaOtn, quod ronsnlerctnr) . 

Ajjollo is usually represented as a beautifid beardless young 
man, with long hair, (hence called intonsua et crinitns, Ovid. 
Trist. iii. 1. (»9 ) holding a bow and arrows in his right hand, 
and in his left hand a lyre or harp. He is crowned with laurel, 
which was sacred to him, as were the haAvk and raven among 
the birds. 

U'he son of Apollo Avas /KSCULAPllIS, the god of j>hysic, 
Avorshii)i)ed formerly at Ppidaurns in Argolis, under the 
form of a serjjcjit, or leaning on a staff, rountl AV'hich a serpent 

was entwined : represented as an old man, Avdtli a long 

beard, dressed in a loose robe, AA'ith a staft in his hand. 

Connected AA’ith Ajiollo and Minerva AAcre the nine* 
MUS.es ; said to be the daughters of Jujjitcr and JMnemosyne 
or memory 5 Calliopey the muse of heroic poetry j (Jlio, of his- 

!j tory ; 
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tory ; MelpoirChxe^ of tragedy ; Thullay of comedy and pas- 
torals ; Erdto^ of love songs and hymns ; JCxdei'jtey of playing 
on the flute : Terpsichorey of the harp ; Volyhymniay of gesture 
and delivery, also of the three-stringed instrument called linr- 
bitosy vel -on ; and Uranitiy of astronomy, ylnsoxi. Hidyl. 20. 
Diodor. iv. 7* Dhurnntns de JVatura Deornrn. 

The muses frequented the mountains Dat'na£s?(Sy HeJicony 
PieruSy &c.,the fountains Castaliusy Ayanippe, or Mippovreney 
&c., whence they had various names, Heliconules, Parnas- 

sidesy PiefideSy CastaTideSy P/iespiddeSy Pimpliddesy S{c. 

12. OIANA, the sister of Apollo, goddess of the \voods 
and of hunting ; called Diana on earth, L,nna in heaven, and 
Hi 'cnVe in hell ; hence tcrgeminay diva triforinisy 'Pria t'irginis 
ora Dianoiy Virg. 7En. iv. .'32. Also Dianna , Plithyay et Geni- 
talis sen Genet]/ f lis ; because she assisted women in child- 
birth ; N'octihicay and siderum reginay Horat. PritnUy from 
her statues standing where three wa 3 's met. 

Diana is represented as a tall beautiful virgin, with a quiver 
on her shoulder, and a javelin or a bow in her right haiul, 
chasing deer or other animals. 

These twelve deities wei’e called Conskntes, -nni ; Parr. 
L. Jj. vii.38., quia in consilinni .Jovis adhihehantiir, Augustin, 
de Civit. Dei, iv. 23. Dtaidechn enini deos advovaty Senec. Q. 
Nat. ii. 41., (a consensu, quasi consentientes ; vel a censendo, 
i. e. consulo ;) Jind are comprehended in these two verses of 
Ennius ; as quoted by Apulcius, de Deo Soeratis. 

tTnnoy Pestay Minervay Ceres, Diana, Penns, Hars, 
Mercurinsy .TovV , A^eptmins, Pn/ranns, Apollo. 

On ancient inscriptions thej^ are tliiis marked : .i. a. m. /. e. 
Jovi optirno niaxirno, Ceteuisq. nrs CoNSENTinus. 'rhe\'^ 
were also called mi magni, Pirg. xHn. iii. 1 1. Ovid. Amor. 
hi. G., and ccelestes, Pitrm\ i. 8. Pirg. JPn. i. 391 . Cie. 
Legg. ii. 8. j or nobiees, Ovid. JSlet. i. 17— nnd are repre- 
sented as occupying a different part of heaven from the 
inferior gods, who arc called peebs, ibid. 


THE Dll SEEECTI WERE EIGHT IN NUMBER. 

1 . SATURNUS the god of time ; the son of Coelns or 
Uranus, and Perra or Pesta. 

Titan his brother resigned the kingdom to him on this 
condition, that he should rear no male offspring. On which 
account he is feigned by the poets to have devoured his sons 
as soon as they were born. But Rhea found means to de- 
ceive him, and bring up by stealth Jupiter and his tw'o 
brothers. 


Saturn 
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Saturn being dethroned by his son Jupiter, fled into Italy, 
and gave name to Latium^ from his lurking there (a latendo) . 
He was kindly received by Janus king of that country. 
Under Saturn is supposed to have been the golden age, when 
tlie earth produced food in abundance spontaneously, when 
all things were in common, Virg. G. i. 125., and when there 
was an intercourse between the gods and men upon earth ; 
which ceased in the brazen and iron ages, when even the 
virgin Astrea, or goddess of justice herself, who remained 
on earth longer than the other gods, at last provoked by the 
wickedness of men left it, Ovid. Met. i. 150. The only god- 
dess then left was Hope, Id. Pont. i. 6. 29. 

Saturn is painted as a decrepid ohl man, Avith a scythe in 
his hand, or a serpent biting off its own tail. 

2. JANUS, the god of the j'^ear, who presided over the 
gates of heaven, and also over peace and war. He is painted 
M'ith two faces {hifro7is vel biceps) . His temple was open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace, Phf. i. 19. A street 
in Rome, contiguous to the Forum, where bankers lived, was 
called by his name, t\in» A mins si miinns ah ?‘mo,the street Janus 
from top to bottom, Horat. Ep. i. 1 . 54., rnedins^ the middle 
part of it j id. Sat. ii. 3. 18. Cic. Phil, vi. 5. Thoroughfares 
{t rnnsitiones perviee) from him were called •laniy and the gates 
at the entrance of private houses, Janucc, Cic. N. D. ii. 27*, 
thus dexfro Skiso portm Carmkntai is, Eiv. ii. 49. 

3. RHKA, the wife of Saturn : called also 0//.s‘, Cyhele, 
Magna Mater., Mater Eeornm Bereri/nthia, Id<ea.,imi\. Ein- 
dynicne, from three mountains in Phrygia : she was painted as 
a matron, crowned with towers {turrita), sitting iii a chariot 
drawn by lions, Ovid. East. iv. 249., &c. 

Cyhele., or a sacred stone called by the inhabitants the 
mother of the gods, was brought from Pessinns in Phiygia 
to Rome, in the time of the second Punic war, Liv. xxix. 
11. 14. 

4. PL/UTO, the brother of Jupiter and king of the infer- 
nal regions ; called also Orcus., .Tnpiter inferntis et Stygius. 
The wife of Pluto was l^ROSliRPINA, the daughter of 
Cei'es, whom he carried off, as she Avas gathering flowers in 
the plains of Enna in Sic-ily ; called Juno inferna or Sfygia^ 
often confounded with Hecate and Enna or Diana ; supposed 
to preside over sorceries or Incantations {vcneficiis ]) nr esse). 

There were many other infernal deities, of whom the chief 
were the FATFS or Destinies (PARC.45, a parcendo vel per 
Antiphrasin, qnhd neminiparcnnt),t\\c daughters of %Jnpitcr 
and Themisy or of pyrelms and IVox, three in number ; Ctotho, 
Eachesisy and AtrZrpusy supposed to determine the life of men 
by spinning, Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 64, Ep, xii, 3. Clot ho held 

s 2 the 
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the distaff, lydchesis spun, and yffropos cut the thread : When 
there was nothing on the distaff to spin, it was attended U’ith 
the same effect, Ovid. ^4mor. ii. 6. 46. >Sometimcs they ai’e 
all represented as employed in breaking the threads, Jjucan. 
iii. 18. The FURIES {Furitc vel Knuirnides vt'l 

J^rhmyes), also three in nvimber, Alevto, Thiphxme^'Axxd Me- 
g(era ; represcnte<l with u'ings, and snakes twisted in their 
hair ; holding in their hands a torch and a wliip to torment 
the wicked; MORS vel Let hum ^ deatli ; SOMNUS sleep, 
&c. The punislmients of the infernal regions were sometimes 
represented in pictures, to deter men from crimes. Plant. 
Cajdir. v. 4 . 1 . 

.'i. BACCHUS, the god of wine, the son of ,///;;/7cr, and 
Semele ; callecl also Liber or Lyicus^ because wiiu' frees the 
minds of men from care : described as the coiK|ueror of India ; 
represented always young, crowned with vine or ivy leaves, 
sometimes with horns, hence called cormger, Ovid. K/t. xiii. 
33., holding in his hatui a thyrsus or spear bound with ivy : 
his chariot was drawn by tygers, lions, or lynxes, atteiuled by 
SUeuus his nurse and preceptor. Bacchanals (frantic women, 
Jtaeeha’, Phyddes, vcl J/icuddes), and satju’s, Ovid. Past. iii. 
715 — 7/6. Pj>. iv. 47 . 

The sacred rites of Bacchus {Bareha/talia, ORGIA vel 
JJiouysia), weve celebrated every third year (lumce called 
trieterira), in the night-time, chiefly on (’if/aerou,;ind Jsmemts 
in Bo'otia, on Js?udrics, Ithodbjte, and ICda/i in 'Phrace. 

PRIAPUS, the god of gardens, was the son of Bacchus 
and Venus, Mere, in I'irg. (1. iv. iii. 

G. vSt^U, the sun, the same Avith Ajadlo ; but sometimes 
also distinguished, and then supposed to be tJie son of Jlyye- 
rioUy one of the Titans or giants prcxluced by the earth ; Avho 
is also put for the sun. 

Sol Mas painted in a juvenile form, having his head sur- 
rounded M’ith rays, and riding in a chariot drawn by four 
horses, attended by the IIor<c or four seasons ; J er, the spring ; 
uPistas, the summer ; Autumnus, the autumn ; and Hients, 
the M'intcr, Ovid. JSIet. ii. 25. 

The sun was worshipiied chiefly by the Persians under the 
name of JSIithras. 

7. LUNA, the Moon, as one of the T)ii Seleeti, M'as the 
daughter of Hyperion, and sister of Sol. Her chariot was 
drawn only by two horses. 

8 . CiJ'^NIUS, the deemou or tutelary god, M’ho was sup- 
posed to take care of every one from his birth during the 
whole of life. Places and cities, as well as men, had their 
particular Genii. 

It 
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It was generally believed that every person had two Genii, 
the one good^ and the other bad. Defrandare genium snum, 
to pinch one’s appetite, Ter. Phorm. i. 1 . 10. Jndulgere 
genio, to indidge it, Pers. ?». 151. 

Nearly allied to the Genii were the LARES and PENA- 
Th’S, household-gods who jiresided over families. 

'Pile Lares of tlie Romans appear to have been the manes 
of their ancestors, Lirg. jSCn. ix. 255. Small waxen images 
of them, clothed with a skin of a dog, were placed round the 
hearth in the hall {in atrio). On festivals they were crowned 
with garlands. Plant. Trin. i. I ., aiul sacrifices were olieredto 
them, ,/n renal, xii. H9. Snet. Ang. 31. There were not only 
Lares domeslici et fainiliares, but also Conqntales et vialcs, 
militares et inarini, ike. 

’Phe Penates {sire a jjcnu ; est enim onme quo I'cscnntnr ho- 
tnines, venus ; sh^e qn'od penitns insident, Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 
27 . Dii per qaas YtmitwA s])irainus. Macrob. Sat. iii.4. Idem 
ar Afagni fJti, Jnpitcr, ,Iuno, Alincrva. Serv. ad Virg. Ain. 
ii. 20().) M'ere Avorshipped in the innermost part of the house, 
u hich was ewXieA Penetralia: also Imphwiuni or Compluviam, 
t ic. et Suet. Aug. 02. I'here were likewise Pnhlici Penates, 
worshipped in the Capitol, Liv. iii. 17*, under whose protec- 
lion th(^ city and temples w('re. 'J'hest; .dineas brought Avitlx 
him from 'JVoy, Virg. .Vn. ii. 203. 717. hi. 148. Iv. 598. 
Hence Patrii Penates, familiaresqae, Cic. pro Dom. 57- 

Some have thought the Lares and Penates the same ; and 
Ihev seem sometimes to be confouiuletl, VAe. P. Qninvt. 26, 


27 . Verr. iv. 22. Tliey aat^i’c, hoAvever, difl'erent, i. 20. 
'Phe Penates aaxtc of tPiA'ine origin ; the Lares of human. 
( ertain persons Averc; admitted to the Avorship of the Lares, 
\A ho AA'i're not to tliat of the Penates. ’Phe Penates AA^ere 


\vorship[)ed only in the innermost part of the house, the lAtres 
also in the jjuhlic roatls, in the camp, and on sea. 

Lar is often ]nxt for a house or (hvelling : udpttt ram lare 
fnndns, llorat. (hi. i. 12. 44. OA'id. Fast. A'i. 0.5. 362. .S») 
Penates; thus, Nostris sueeede Penatihns hospes, Virg. /En. 
A iii. 123. Plin, Pan. 47. OA’id. Fast. at. 529. 


I>U MINORUM GENTIUM, OK INFERIOR DEITIES. 
’PllESE AA'cre of A'urious kinds : 

1. IJii INDIGETES or heroes, i*anked among the gods 
on account of their Aurtue and merits ; of Avhom the chief 
AA'ere, — 

Hl*2RCULES, the son of Jupiter, and Alcmena wife of 
Amphitryon, king of Thebes ; famovis for his tAvelvc labours, 

and 
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iind other exploits ; squeezing two serpents to death in his 
cradle, killing the lion in the Nemaian wood, the Hydra of 
the lake Uerna, the boar of Erymanthus, the brazen-footed 
stjig on Mount Menalus, the harpies in the lake of Stympha- 
lus, Hioniedes, and his horses Avho were fed on human flesh, 
the wild bull in the island Crete, cleansing the stables of Au- 
geas, subduing the Amazons and Centaurs, dragging the dog 
Cerberus from hell, carrying off the oxen of the three-bodied 
Geryon from Spain, fixing pillars in the frctian Guditanuniy 
or Streights of Gibraltar, bringing away the golden apples of 
the Ifesperides, and killing the dragon which guarded them, 
slaying the giant Antams, and the monstrous thief Cacus, &c. 

Hercules was called Alcldes from Alacus the father of Ain- 
jddtryon ; and 'Tirynthitts from TiripiSythv. town whei’c he was 
born ; Oetectis, from Mount Oete, where he died. Being con- 
sumed by a poisoned rol)e, sent him by his wife Dejanira in a 
fit of jealousy, which he could not puli oft*, he laid himself on 
a func'ral pile, and ortlercd it to be set on fire. 

Hercules is represented of prodigious strength, ht)lding a 
club in his right hand, and clotheil in the skin of the Nennean 
lion. 

Men used to sAvear by Hercules in their asseverations ; 
Hert'lcy JMehereley A'^el so under the title of DIUS FIDIUS, 
i. c. J)eux fidei, the god of faith or honour ; thus, per Diiini 
JFidhttu, Piaut., me iJius fidtusy sc. Sallust. Cat. 35. 

Hercules was supposed to preside toooA'er treasures ; hence 
Dii 'cs arnico Hercufcy Horat. Sat. ii.(). 12., dextt'o Herenlvy by 
the favour of Hercules, Pers. ii. 11. lienee those Avho ob- 
tained great riches consecrated {polhwehant) the tenth part, to 
Hercules, Cic. Nat. 1). iii. 3G. Plant. Stick, i. 3. 80. liacch. 
iv. 4. 15. .Plutarch, in ('ra.sso, init. 

CASTOR and POLL/CX, sons of Jupiter and Leda, the 
AA’ife of Tynddrus king of Sparta, brothers of Helena and Clj'- 
temnestra, said to have been produced from two eggs ; from 
one of which came Pollux and Helena, and from the other. 
Castor and Clytemnestra. But Horace makes Castor and 
I’ollux to spring from the same egg. Sat. ii. 1. 26. He 

hoAvcver also calls them Frai rks Hei.kna:, Od. i. 3. 2. 

the gods of mariners, beeansc their constellation Avas much 
observed at sea : — called TyndarideCy Getnmiy &c. Cu.stvr Avas 
rc'markablc for riding, and PoUu.v for boxing, Horat. Od. i. 
12. 26.; represented as riding on Avhite horses, Avith a star 
over the head of each, and covered with a cap ; hence called 
Fratres PiLEATi, P'estus. Catull. 35. iiiei*c Avas a temple 
at Rome dedicated to both jointly, but called the temple only 
of Castor, Dio, xxxvii. 8. Suet, Gees, 10. 

iEneas, 
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^neas, called Jupiter Indiges; and Romulus QUIRINUS, 
after being raidced among the gods, either from Quiris a spear, 
or Cures, a city of the Sabines, Quid. Rast. ii. 4/5 — 480. 

The Roman emperors also after their death were ranked 
among the gods. 

2. 'riiereNvere cei-tain gods called SEMONES {quasi semi- 
homines, miuores diis et majores hominibus) , Liv. viii. 20. as, 

I’AN, the god of shepherds, the inventor of the flute ; said 
to be the son of Mercury and Penelbjte, Cic., worshipped 
chiefly in Arcadia; hence called Arcadius and MceuuUus, vel 
-ides, cX Ryccus, from two mountains there; 'Tegeceus, from 
a city, &c. called by the Romans Inims ; — represented with 
horns and goats’ feet. 

Pan was supposed to be the author of sudden frights or 
causeless alarms; from him called Pa^iici tcrrores, X)ionys. 

V. K). 

FAUNUS and SYLVANUS, supposed to be the same with 
I’an. The wife or daughter of I'^aunus was Pauna or Patua, 
called also Marlca and Bona Dka, Macroh. Sat. i. 12. 

There; were scA^cral rural deities called FA UNI, who were 
believed to occasion the night-mare {ludibria noctis vel ephial- 
tcn immittcre), Plin. xxv. 4. 

VERTUMNUS, who presided over the c/umge oi seasons 
and merchandise; — supposed to transform himself into dif- 
ferent shapes, Propcrt,. iv. 2. Hence Vertumnis uatus iuiquis, 
an inconstant man, Horat. Sat. ii. 7* 14. 

P(3A10NA, the goddess of gardens and fruits; the Avife of 
Vertumnus, Ovid. Met. xiv. 023, &c. 

FLORA, the goddess of floAvers; call C//?oWA by the Greeks, 
Pactaut. i. 20. (3. Ovid. Past. v. 105. 

TERMINUS, the god of boundaries; whose temple was 
always o]>en at the top, Pcstus. (Se sitpra ne quid nisi sidera 
eeruat, Ovid. Fast. ii. (>7L) And Avhen, before the building 
of th(‘ Capitol, all the temples of the other gods w'cre unhal- 
loAved {exangurarentur), it alone could not, Piv. i. 55. v. 54. 
.lovi ii’si RKoi Noi.oiT coNCEWKaK, Gell. xii. (>., AA'hich was 
leekoned an omen of the per])ctuity of the empire, Piv. ibid. 

PALES, a gotl or goddess who presided over flocks and 
lierds; usually feminine, Pastoria Paj.es, P/or. i. 20. 

HYMEN rel HYMI^iNAiUS, the god of marriage. 

LAVERNA, the goddess of thieves, Horat. Pj). i. 16. 60. 

V ACUNA, who presided over vaeation, or respite from 
business, Ovid. Past. au. 307. 

AVERRUNCUS, the god who averted mischiefs {nia/a 
averruueahat), Vai-r. vi. 5. ^I'liere wei'e several of these. 

F A SCI N US, who prevented fascination or enchantment. 

ROBIGUS, the god, and Rubigo or Robigo, the god- 
dess 
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doss Avho preserved corn from blight {a ruhit^ine) , Gell. v. 13. 
Ovid mentions only the goddess Rohigo, iv. 911. 

MEPHITIS, the goddess of bad smells, iSet'tK in llrg. 

A’ii. 84. CEOACINA, of the (•/onrtc, or common sewers. 

I'lulor the Semones were comprehended the NYMPHS 
{m/mplKc) female deities, who presided over all parts of the 
earth; over mountains, Oreiides ; woods, Drj/ades, Hnma- 
fin/ddes, JVajtfCtr ; rivers and fonntains, jVamdes vel jVaiadcs ; 
the sea, jVercides, Oceanitides^ ike. l{lach river was sup- 

posed to have a particular deity, who presided over it; as 
T'iberinns o\cY the I'ibcr, T"irg. . 7^';/.. A’iii. 31. 77" l^^riddnus 
over the Po; tanrino I'tdfif, with the countenance of a bull, 
und horns; as all rivers were represented {(jnhd Jiuniina sunt 
atrorin, ut tauri, Festus ; vel propter impetus et nmgitus uquu- 
riim., Vet. Sehoi. in llorat. Od. iv. 14. 25. Sic tauriformis 
i fdritur ulufidus). Virg. G. iv. 371. Ovid. Met. ix. pr. 
..Elian, ii. 33. Claudian. cons. Prob. 214, ^tc. The sources 
of rivers were particularly sacred to some tlivinity, and cul- 
tivated with religious ceremonies, Sener. Mp. 41. Temples 
w'ere erected ; as tf) Clitumnus, Plin. hZp. viii. 8., to llissus, 
Puusnu. i. 19., small j)ieces of money M-eia? thron n into them, 
to render the ])residing deities propitious ; and no person was 
allowed to swim near the heatl of the sjnang, because the 
touch of a naked body was supposed to pollute the consecrated 
waters, iiud. & Tacit. Annat. xiv. 22. Thus no boat was al- 
lowed to be on the Incus Tadimonis^ Plin. Fj). viii. 20., in 
wliich were several floating islands, iJnd. Ik Plin. ii. 95. s. 9(>. 
Sacrifices Mere also otTered to fountains; as by Horace to that 
of Blaiulusia, Ot/. iii. 13., -whence the rivulet Digentia pro- 
l)ably flenved, pjp. i. 18. 101. 

I nder the Sk monks Avere also included the judges in the 
infernal regions, AlIXOS, Jpjdcus, and Ithadamnutlius ; CHA- 
ROX’^, the ferryman of hi41, (Poktitok, Tirg. A-'ut. vi. 298. 
PoK'niMKiTs, -eos, ,/nvenal. hi. 266.) Avho condueted the soids 
of the dead in a boat over the rivers Stpx and Acheron, and 
extracted from each \\\s, ])ortori um or freight {ufiulum), which 
he gave an account of to Pluto; hence called, l*oicrn'oji : the 
dog CERBEKIIS, a three-headed monster, who guarded the 
entrance of hell. 

4'he Romans also worshipped the virtues and affections of 
he mind, and the like ; as, 7YeO/, P'dith, Hojte, Concord, P'or- 
haie, T'ame, ike. Cic. A"at. JJ. ii. 23., even vices and diseases. 
Id. Tegg. ii. 11. Ay/Y. />. hi. 25. .Jiwenal. i. 115., and under 
the emperors likewise foreign deities, as Isis, Osiris, Anuhis, of 

the Egyptians; Jjucan. viii. 8^31. also the winds and the 

tempests; Purus, the east wind; Auster or A^otus, the south 
wind; Ztephyrus, the west wdiid; Poreus, the north wind; 

Africus, 
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^//vV«s, the south-west; Cori«.v, the north-east; and iEOLiUS, 
the god of the winds, who was supposed to reside in the Lipari 
islands, hence called Insnlcc JKoluc ; AUR^2, the air-nymphs 
or sylphs, ^<cc. 

I’lie Romans worshipped certain gods that they might do 
them good, and others that they miglit not hurt them; as 
^4verriun'i(s and Itolngus. There was both a good Jupiter 
and a bad; the former was called Duo vis {aJuiHUido), or 
Dlespiter, and the latter, Ve.iovis, or Vkdius, GelL v. 12. 
But Ovid makes f^ejovis the w\i\\ nJitpiter parims, or non 
tnaguna. Fast. iii. 445, &c. 

n. MIMSJ’RI SACRORUM, THE MIXISTERS OF 
SACRI':J> 4’HINGS. 

'^HE ministers of religion, among the Romans, did not form 
^ a distinct order from the other citizens. (See p. 06.) 
'Fhey were usually chosen from the most honourable men in 
the state. 

Some of them Avere common to all the gods {omnium deorum 
sucerdofes ; others approjiriiited to a particular deity {uni ulicj/i 
nu-mini addicti). Of the former kind Avere, 

1. The PONTIFICES {a posse faccre, quia illis Jus erat 
sacra faciendi ; t'el jtotius a ponte faciendo, riuni fib iis subfivius 
est fur/ us primian et restitutus Sfcjic, cum ideo sacra- ct ills et 
CIS Tiberim fifing Varr. E. E. iA% 15. Dionys. ii. 73. iii. 45.) 
Avcrc first instituted by Nuina, lAv. iv. 4. I)i.oui/s. ii. 73., 
chosen from among tlie ]>atricians ; four in number, till the. 
y<*ar of the. city, 454., Avhen four more were created from the 
plebeians, L,it'. x. 6. Some think that originally there AA’as 
only one Pontifc.v ; as n<) more are mentif)ned in EiAy, i. 20. 
ii. 2. Sylla increased tlieir j lumber to 15, lAv. Pj). 80. They 
Avere diAuded into Ma.iores and Mixorks, Vic, Ilarusp. It. (i. 
JAv. xxii. 57 . Some suppose the 7 added by Sylla and their 
successors to have lieen called niinorcs ; and the 8 old ones, 
and such as Avere chosen in their room, MA.ioiiiis. Others 
think the majorcs Avere patricians, and the minores plebeians. 
Whatever be in this, the cause of the distinction certainly 
existed before the time of Sylla, Liv. ib. The Avhole number 
of the Ponfi/iers was called COEEPXxlUM, (Ac. Dorn. 12. 

The Pont i/ices judged in all causes relating to sacred things ; 
and, in cases Avhere there AV'as no AA'ritten laAV, they prescribed 
Avhat regulations they thoAight proper. vSuch as neglected 
their mandates, they could fine according to the magnitude of 
the offence, i^ionysius says, that they were not subject to the 
poAver of any one, nor bound to give an account of their con- 
duct 
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duct even to the senate, or people, ii. 7^^* Rut this must he 
understood with some UniiUitions ; for we learn from Cicero, 
that the tribunes of the commons might oblige them, even 
against their will, to perform certain parts of their office, 
JJoui. 45., and an appeal might be made from their decree, as 
from all others, to the people, Aavon. in Cic. 31 iL 12. It is 
certain, however, that their authority was very great, Cic. 
JJom. 1. 51. Ilarifsp. It. 10. It particularly belonged to them 
to see that the inferior priests did their duty, JJiom/s. ibid. 
Erom the diffei’ent jjarts of their office, the Greeks called them 

!rf>of'irafTKti\oi, !< /iurtuioi , icfxiC/xt ly-rut , iSttf'VOTlini doC- 

torcs, ad))iinistr(itores, custodeK ct interprefes, ibid. 

From the time of N\ima the A’acaiit places in the number of 
]*on.ti fives, were supplied by the college, JJiom/s. ii. 7.3., till the 
A ear 650; AA’hen Domitius, a tribune, transferred that right to 
the people, Snei. IVcr. 2. C/’c. Jtnlf. ii. 7- I ell. ii. 12. SjUa 
abrogated this luAA’, v/vco;/ . in Cic. Cavil, [i.; but it AA'as restored 
by Uabienus, a tribune, tlu-ough the inlluence of .Julius Ca'sar, 
JJio. xxxvii. 37 . Antony again transferred the right of elec- 
tion from the people to the priests, Dio. xHa'. fin.; thus 
L/epidus AA’as chosen irregularly, ihid. fnrto creatns, 

Vh'll. ii. 61. Jn confnsionc renan ac tuniultn, jwntijicatinn 
inaxinnon interccjnl, Li ax Epit. 1 1 7. Pansa once more restored 
th(^ right of election to the ])eople, Cic. Kp. ad Urn, t. 5. After 
the battle of Actium, jjcrmission Avas grant.ed to Augustus to 
add to all the fraternities of j)riests as many ahoA'c the usual 
number as he thought proper; AA'hieh power the succeeding 
emperors exercised, so that the number of priests AA’as thence- 
forth A cry uncertain, I)ir>. li. 26. liii. 17. 

The chief of the Pontifiecs aaus called POXTIFEX JNIAXl- 
MI S (r///i*f/ maxiinus rertnn, rp(a; ad sacra, ct relip;io)ics perti- 
nent,jndc.v sit, Festus : .Indc.v ati/ac arbiter rcrain divinaram 
ntqac hamanaram. Id. in Oano Sa< ioioo i i'm) ; which name is 
first mentioiuxl by Lia’a^, iii. 51. He aa’us created by the pt'ople, 
Avhile the other pontifiecs Avere chosen by the college, JAi'. 
XXV. .5., commonly from among thost' aa’Iio had borne tlie first 
oflices in the state, ibid. The first plebeian Pontifex 31. Avas 
T. Coruncanius, I/n'. pyp. XA’iii. 

This AA’as an oflici' of great dignity and poAA or. 'Fhe Pon- 
tifex 31. Avas supreme judge and ai’biter in all religious matters, 
JAv. i. 20. ix. 46. He took care that sacred rites Avere pro- 
perly performed; and, for that purpose, all the other priests 
Avere subject to him, Piv. ii. 2. He could hinder any of them 
from U'UA’ing the citA’; although iuA’csted AA’ith consular autho- 
rity, P iv. lA]/. xix. /. xxxvii. 5. Tncit. yinnal. iii. .58. .51 ., and 
fine such as transgressed his orders, even although they AA’cre 
magistrates. Pic, ibid, xl, 2, 42. Cic. Phil. xi. 8. 


Hoav 
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How much the ancient Romans respected religion and its 
ministers may jmlge from this; that they impost^d a fine on 
Tremellius, a tribune of the commons, for having in a dispute 
used injurious language to Lepidus the Pontifex 31. {Sn- 
crorunujue qitam ina^istratuum pis poteutiiis fuit)^ liiv. Kp. 
xlvii. But the Ponti/ices appear, at least, in the time of Ci- 
cero, to have been, in some resijects, subject to the tribunes, 
Vic. Dorn . 45. 

It was particularly incumbent on the Pontifex 31. to take 
care of the sacred rites of Vesta, Ovid. Past. iii. 417- Gell. 
i. 12. Settee. Contr. i. 2. If any of the priestesses neglected 
their duty, he reprimanded, Lw. iv. 44., or punished them, 
xxviii. 11., sometimes, by a senten(;e of the college, capitiUly, 
Vic. Har. resp. 7- Pegg. ii. 9. JAv. viii. 15. xxii. 57. 

4'lie presence of the Pontifex 31. was retjuisitc in public 
and solemn religious acts ; as when magistrates vowed games 
or the like, lAv. iv. 27- xxxi. 9. xxxvi. 2., made a prayer, 
Snet. Vt. 22., or dedicated a temple, lAv. ix. 4(>., also when a 
general devoted himself for his army, lAv. viii. 9. x. 7. 28., 
to repeat over before them the form of u’ords proper to be 
used {iis verba precirey x. carmen preefari), il)id. & v. 41., 
which Seneca calls Pontificai.k carmf:n. Consol, ad 3Iarc. 13. 
It Avas of importance that he pronounced the words without 
hesitation, Paler. 3Iax. viii. 13. 2. He attended at the 
Covdtia ; especially when priests were created, that he might 
inaugurate them, Liv. xxvii. 8. xl. 42., likewise when adop- 
tions or testaments were made. Tacit. Hist. i. 15. Gell. v. 19. 
XV. 27 . Vie. Dotn. 13. Plin. J*an. 37- At these the other 
jtonti flees also attended; hence the ('omitia were said tt) be 
held, or wliat was decreed in them to be done, apttd ponfi/ircs, 
\e] pro collegio ponfi/irnm, in presence of, ibid. Solennin pro 
jjonli/icc snscijtere, to perforin tlie due sacred rites in the pre- 
sence, or according to the direction of the Pontifex 31axiintts, 
Liv. ii. 27 . Any thing done in this manner was also said 
Pontificio jure fieri, Cic. Dom. 14. And when the Pontife.v 
31. pronounced any decree of tlic college in their presence, he 
was said rao coj.lkgio uksponokrk. Vie. pro Dom. .53. The 
decision of the college was sometimes contrary to his own 
opinion, lie however was bound to obey it, Zv?/’. xxxi. 9. 
VVliat only three pontiflees determined was held v'alid. Id. resp. 
liar. 6. But in certain cases, as in iledicating a temple, the 
apjirobation of the senate, or of a majority of tlie tribunes of 
the commons, was reipiisite, lAr. ix. 4(>. 'Hie people, whose 
power was supreme in every thing {laijns est sinnma potestas 
omnium reritm, Cic. ibid.), might confer the dedication of a 
temple on whatever person they pleased, and force the Pontifex 
31. to ofticiate, even against Jiis will: as they did in the case 
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of Flavius, Uv. ibid. In some eases the Flamines and Hex 
Sacrormn seem to have judged together with the Ponti fires, 
Cic. Doin. 49., and even to have been reekoned of the same 
college, iftid. 52. 

It was particularly the province of the ponti fires to judge 
concerning marriages, Tacit. Aauat. i. 10. lYio. xlvii. 44. 

The Poiitife.v Maxiatas and his college liad the care of 
regulating the year, and the public calendar. Suet. ,Jal. 40. 
xiag. 81. JMarroh. Sat. i. 14., called FASTI KALENDA- 
RES, because the days of each month, from kalends to 
kalends, or from beginning to end, \vere marked in them 
through the whole year, ^A’hat <lays were fusti, and what 
nefasii, See. Festus; the knowledge of Avhich was confined to 
the pontifircs and patricians, Lii'. iv. 8., till C. Flavius di- 
vulged them {fastos circa foram in afbo proposait)^ Liv. ix.dO. 
(See p. 17^0 111 the Pasti of each year were also marked the 

jiames of the magistrati's, particularly of the consuls, J^ir. 
ix. 18. Pater. 3/ax. \i. '2. Cic. Sext. 14. x/tt.iv.S. Pis. 
18. Thus, enanicratio fastoram, quasi annorant, Cic. J^im. 
V. 12. Tusc.i.28., Fasti permanent rt'cords, JJorat. 

Od. iii. 17- 4. iv. 14. 4., pirfi, varicgatc'd with difi'erent colours, 
Oidd. /■’"ast. i. 11., signantes tonjiora^ Id. 057. Hence a list 
of the consuls engraved on marble, in the time of Const antins, 
the son of Constantine, as it is thought, and found accidentally 
by some persons digging in the Forum, A. D. 1.j 15., are 
called Fasti Consulahks, or the Capitolian marbles, because 
beautified, and placed in the Cajiitol, by t'artlinal x/lexandcr 
Fame sc. 

In latter times it became customary to add on jiarticular 
days, after the name, of the festival, some remarkabh' occur- 
rence : Thus ()ii the /^ajx’rratia, it was marked {adsrrijdam cst) 
that Antony had ofiered the crown to Ciesar, i’ir. /V///. ii.81. 
— 4'o have one’s name thus marked (asrripfarn) in the Jutsti, 
■was reckoned the highest honour, ('ir. FjJk ad lirat. 15. Orid. 
Fast. i. 9. Tacit, y/nnal. i. 1.5. (whence probably the origin 
of canonization in the church of Jiome:) as it was the greatest 
disgrace to have one’s name erased from the F'listi, Cic. Sext. 
14. Pis. 18. Fvrr. ii. .58. \\. fin. Tacit, xlnnat. iii. I 7 . 

The books of Ovid, which desciabe the causes of the Roman 
festiATils for the whole year, are called FASTI, Orid. Fast. 
i. 7- (Fastorum libri a])pellantur, in (pntnis totius anni fit 
descriptio, Festus, quia de co?isu/lbits ct regibas editi sant, 
Isid. vi. 8.) The six first of them only are extant. 

In ancient times the Pontifex 31. used to draw up a short 
account of the public transactions of every year, in a book 
(in album, efferebat, vcl potius referebat) , and to expose this 
register in an open place at his house, where the people might 

come 
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come and read it {proponehut tahidam domi, potestas ut esset 
popido cognoscendi) ; which contiiiTied to be done to the time 
of Mucius Scaivola, who w^as slain in the massacre of Marius 
and Cinna. 'J'hese records w'ere called in the time of Cicero, 
ANNALES ina.vimif (he. Orat. ii. 12. Cell. iv. as having 
been composed by the Pontifex JMaxhnns. 

The annals composed by the Potitifire.s before Rome was 
taken by the Gauls, calletl also Commentarii, perished most 
of them with the city, Liv. vi. 1. After the time of Syllathe 
Ponti/ire.s seem to have droptthe custom of compiling annals; 
but several private persons composed historical accounts of the 
Roman affairs; which, from their resemblance to the pontifical 
records in tJie simplicity of their narration, they likewise stiled 
Axnai.e.s; as Cato, Pictor, and Piso, Cic. ihid. LitKi, 4A. ob. 
ii. 40. 58. x.O.OJ, ^c. Diuin/s.iv.’J . 15. Gtdl. i. 19. Hor- 
tensins, PcH, ii. 10. So also Tacitus. 

The memoirs {vTrofn'iiftmu), which a person wrote concern- 
ing his own actiojis, were ])roperly called COMMJiNh'ARII, 
Cic. Pinn. v. 12. S)/ll. 10. J'err.x. 21. Suet. xlng‘. 74. 
"Pi/t. 01 ., as Julius Ca'sar modestly called the books he wrote 
concerning his wars, Cic. Prut. / b. Suet. Cu's. 50., and (iellius 
calls Xenophon’s book concerning the Avords .and actions of 
Socrates (<J— JMemoruhUiu SoerntisJ , xiv. 3. But 
this njime was applied to any thing which a persc)n wrote or 
oiah'red to bt“ written us a lueutoraud/nu for liimself or others 
{(jUic. commemiiiissc ujuis e.sset, notes to help the memory) ; as 
the heads of a discourse which one Avas to deliver, Cic. Prut. 
14. Quiuctiliuti. \.\ .1 .ISM. x. 7- notes taken from the dis- 
course or book (jf aiuither. Id. ii. 11. J . iii. 8. ()7-, or any book 
uliateAcr, in Avhich short notes or memorandums were set 
down : 44ms Conuiieuturii rcg/A’ J\'tn/uc, .Liva i. 31, 32. Servii 
Pu/tii, ib. (>(). Uuiiu’j/is, xl. 1 1. (>. rci^/f/u, Cic. Kabir. pertl. 5. 
(Jfcsuris, Che. Att. xiA'. 1 4. yVw/r/y//, IMiii. ICp. x. KXi. Hence, 
u comuietituriis^ a clerk or secretary, Gruter, p. 89. C'oelius 
in Avriting to Cicero, ciilla the acta pu/jtiru, or public registers 
of the city, Commentarius iierum uruanarum, Cic. Pant. 
viii. 1 1 . 

In certain cases the Pontifex 31. and his college had the 
power of life and death, Cic. Har. reap. 7. Pegg. ii. 9., but 
their sentence might be rev'crsed by the people, ^ Jscou. in Cic. 
pro 31iL 12. Pic. xxxvii. 51. xl. 2. 

4'hc Pout i/ex 31. although possessed of so grc.at power, is 
called by Cicero imiivatus. Cat. i. 2., as not being a magis- 
trate. But some think that the title Pontifex 31axinmr:\'& here 
applied to Scipio by anticipation ; he not having then obtained 
that office, according to Paterculus, ii.3., contrary to the account 
of Appiati, P, Civ, i. p. 359., and Cicero himself elscAA’liere 

calls 
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calls him simply a private person, Off \ i. 22. Livy expressly 
opposes Pontificcs to jirivatus, v. 52. 

The Pontifices wore a robe bordered with purple {togn 
pr(cte.vta) , Liv. xxxiii. 28. Jyfvnprid. Alex. Sev. 40,, and a 
woollen cap, (Ga/enfs, pileus vel 'Putiilus, Festus, & Varr. 
vi. 3.) in tlie form of a cone, Avith a small rod {tjirgula) Avrapt 
round Avith avooI, and a tuft or tassel on the top of it; called 
APKX, Ser^}. in flrg. JP.n. ii. 083. viii. (504. x. 270.; often 
pvit for the aa’IioIo cap, IJx'. A'i. 41. Cie. Peg. i. 1., tlius, 
iratos tremere region npires., to fear the tiara noddini^ on the 
head of an cnraiifed l^ersian monarch, PJornt. Od. iii. 21. 19.; 
or for a aa'ooUcii bandap^c tied round the head, Avhich the priests 
ust'd instead of a cap, for the sake of coolness, Serv. ihid. 
Siilpicius Galba aa’us depriA’cd of his office on account of lus 
caj) havinsf fallen (npex prolajisns) , from his head in tlu* time 
of a sacrifice, Paler. Max. i. 1.4. Hence apex is jjut for the 
top of any thinp^: as inanfis apex, Sil. xii. 7f^k, or for the 
hij^hest honour or oinianient ; as, apex sencetutis cst anetoritas, 
Cic. Sen. 17. 

In ancient times the P(ndifex M. Avas lujt permitted to 
leave Italy, Pii'. xxviii, 38. 44. Dio. fragm. (>'2. 'rhe first 
Pontifex M. freed from that restriction Avas P. Liciuius 
Crassus, A. U. 018., Liv. Pipit. 59., so afterAvards Cfesar, 
Suet. 22. 

'Phe office of Pontifex M. AA'as for life, THo. Ixix. 15., on 
AA'hich account Augustus never assumed that dignity while 
Lepidus AA'as alive, Suet. Aug. 31., AA'hich Tiberius, 74/o. 
lA'i.3()., and Seneca, de Clem. i. 10., impute to his clemency. 
Rut AA'ith Avhat justice, Ave may learn from the mamun’ in Avhich 
Augustus behaA'cd to Lepidus in other respects. I'or after 
depriving him of his share in the 4ViumA’irate, A. U. 718., 
Dio. xlix. 12., and confining him for a long tium to Circeji 
under custody. Suet. l(i. Dio. ihid., he forced him to come 
to Rome, against his Avill, A. IT. and treated him Avith 

great indignity, Dio. liv. 15. After the death of Lepidus, 

A. 741., Augustus assumed the office of Pontifex 3Taximus, 
ibid. 27 . Ovid. Fast. iii. 420., Avhich aa’us ever after held by 
his successors, and tlie title CA'en by Chi’istian emperors to the 
time of Gratian, ^osim. \\. or rather of Theodosius ; for 
on one of the coins of Gratian, this title is annexed. When 
there Avere tAA'o or more emperors, Dio informs us, that one 
of them only AA'as Pontifex M. liii. 17-, but this rule was 
soon after violated, Capitolin . in Buthin. 8. The Hierarchy 
of the church of Rome is thought to have been established 
partly on the model of the Pontifex M. and the college of 
Pontifices. 

The Pontifices M, alAvays resided iu a public house {liahi- 

i.mnt. 
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tavit, sc. Cfcsar, hi sacra rnd, donio piihlicd. Suet. Cffis. 4G.) 
called JVicGiA, Vlin. Kp. iv. II. (3. {quod in ed sacra a regc 
sacriftrula erant sidita usurpariy Festus; vcl qiibd in ed rex 
sacrificulus hahitare consudsscf, Serv. in Virtr. /Eu. viii. 

Tims Avhcn Auijustus became Pontifcr JMa/viinus., he made 

public a part of his house; and gave the Regia (wliich l3io 
calls the house of the Jte.x' sacrorum) to the Vestal Virgins; 
to whose residence it was contiguous, l^iu. liy. 27 -, whence 
some suppose it the same with the liegia jVinncc, the ])alace 
of Numa, Ovul. Prist, hi. 1 . 30., to which Horace is supposed 
to allude under the name of ntoniirnenfa regis, Od. i. 2. l.'i., 
and Augustus, Suct.'/G. — said afterwards to sustain the utriuni 
of Veshi, Or/V/. JF*>/.s7, vi. 2G3, c.'illed atuiitm kegfum, Eiv'. 
xxvi. 27 . Others supjiose it din’erent. It appears to have been 
the same with that regia mentioned by Festus in Fh^dirs 
Oc'i’OBEU ; in Avhich was the sanctuary of Mars, Gell. iv. G. 
Platarr.h. Q. Jtoui. !)(>., for we learn from Oio that the arms of 
Mars, i. tx the ^ncilitt, Avere kept at the house of Cjesar, as 
being Voniifex M . xliv. 17* Macrobius says that a ram used 
t(t be sacrificed in it to ,1 ujhtcr every iSIundirue or market-da}'-, 
by the wife of the Planten dialis (Flaminica). Sat. i. IG. 

A Ponti/e.v M. was thought to be polluted by touching and 
cA'en by seeing a deail body; Senec. consol, ad 3larr. 15. 
Dio. liv. 28. 35. Ivi. 31 as aa'us an augur, Pavit. Annul, i. 62. 
So the high priest among the .lews, Peidt. xxi. 1 J. Ev'en the 
statue of Augustus was removed from its jjlace, that it migld. 
not be violated liy the sight of slaughter, Dio. lx. 13. Rut 
Dio seems to think that the Poniifex ]SI. AVas violated only by 
touching a dcatl body, liv. 28. 

II. AlTdURES, anciently called ArTsi'TfE:s, Plutarch. Q. 
Itom. 72 ., AA'hose office it Avas to foi’etel future CA'ents, chiefly 
from the flight, chirping, or feeding A)f biials {ex uvhnn gestu. 
vel garrit}f et spectione, I'estus), and also from other appear- 
ances, Cic. Pani. A'i. G. Horat. Od. iii. 27, &c. a body of 
]»rlests {amjdissinii sacerdotii < oeeegi u m) , Cic. Pam.vd. 10., 
of the greatt'st authority in the Roman state, lAc. i. 36., be- 
cause not hing of importance A\'as done respecting the public, 
either at home or abroail, in peace or in AA'ar, AA'ithout consulting 
them {nisi auspicat'o, Liv. i. 36. vi. 41., sine anspiciis, Cic. 
DiA'in. i. 2. nisi angurio acto. Id. I 7 . ii- 0(). Ver. v. 6., a'cI 
cupto. Suet. Aug. 0.5.) and aiieientU' in afl‘aii*s of great con- 
sequence they Avere equally scrupulous in private, Cic. Dw. 

i. 16. 

Augur is often put for any one aa'Iio foretold futurity, Cic, 
Divin. ii. 3, 4. PAin. vi. 6. So Augur Apollo^ i. e. qui au- 
gurio prcccstj the god of augiuy^, Ploraf, Od,i,2.32, Virg . JPu. 
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iv. 376 . Aitspkx denoted a person who observed and inter- 
preted omens {nnspicia vel omina), llorat. Od. iii. 27- 8., 
particularly the priest who officiated at marriages, ,7uvenal. 
X. 33(i. CVr. Clucut. 5. Plant. Cas. proL 86. /Suet. Cl. 26. 
JJv. xlii. 12. Ill later times when the custom of consulting 
the auspices was in a great measure dropt, Cic. J). i. 15. 

ii. 3. Pegir. ii. 13., those employed to witness the signing of the 
marriage-contract, and to sec that every thing was rightly 
performed, were called AusricKs Nuptiarum, Cic. JJivin. 
i. 16., otherwise l*ro.renetcc, conciliatores, ■ira(>ni’vi.tq:)iui, pro- 
niilii. Hence auspex is put for a favourer or dweetor; thus 
xluspex /e£>is. Cic, Att. ii. J. xiusjtices captoravn apcrani, 
favourers, T'ir^. iii. 20. JJiis auspivibas, under the 

direction or conduct of. Id. iv. 45. So utispicc musd, Horat. 
Ep. i. 3. 13. Pearro, Od. i. 7- 27. 

AUGURlLiM and AI;SP1CH.'M are commonly used pro- 
miscuously, Tlr. JKn, i. 392. C/e. IJiv. i. 47-, hut they are 
sometimes distinguished, urlnsjdciant was properly the fore- 
telling of future events, from the ij/s/jcctioa of birds; aa^nr- 
iiim, from any omens or prodigies u hatever, JVoit. x. 30. So 
Cic, JVat. IJ. ii. 3., hut each of these words is often put for the 
omen itself, /'Y/;g. y7i//. iii. 89. 499. Augukium Saj.utis, 
■when the augurs u'ere consulted whether it was lawful to ask 
safety from the gods, JJio, xxxvii. 24. li. 21 . Suet. xJag. 31 . 
Pac'd . urianal. xii. 23. Cic. Die. i. 47. 4’hc omens were also 
called, ostoita, portcata, monstra^ prodigia, {ijuia oslcuduitt ^ 
portendmit , moastrant., jn'a’d'icuiitf) Cic. i)iv. i. 42. 

'riie auspices taken before passing a river were called Pk- 
UEMNiA, Icstas, Cic. Aht. IJ. ii. 3. iJi?'. ii. 36., from the 
beaks of birds, as it is thought, or from the points of weapons, 
Kx A( iJMiNiiUJs, a kind of auspices peculiar to war, ibid, both 
of u hich had fallen into disuse in the time of Cicero, ibitl. 

'I'he Romans dei*ived their knowledge of augury chiefly from 
the Tuscans; and anciently their youth used to be instructed 
as carefully in this art, as afterwanls they uere in the 
Greek literature, Piv. ix. 36. C ic. Pegg. ii. 9. For this 
purpose, by a decree of the senate', six of the sons (>f the 
leading men at Rome, were sent to each of the 12 states of 
Etruria, to be taught, Cic. IJiv. ‘ 1 . 4\ . Valerius Maximus 
says, ten, i. 1. It should probably be in both authors, one 
to each. 

iiefore the city of Rome was founded, Romulus and Remus 
ai*e said to have agreed to determine by augury (auguriis 
Jegerc) who should give name to the new city, and who 
should govern it when built. Romulus chose the Palatine 
bill, and Remus, the Aventine, as places to make their 
gbservations (tcmpla ad inuugurandunij ^ 8ix, vultures first 
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appeared as an omen or augury (augurium) to Remus j and 
after fliis omen was announced or formally declared {riitnciato 
augurio, or, as Cicero calls it, decmitato, Divin. i. 47- see 
p. 81, 82.), twelve vultures appeared to Romulus. Whereupon 
each was saluted king by his own party. The partizans of 
Remus claimed the crown to him from his having seen the omen 
first; those of Romulus, from the number of birds, 'rhrough 
the keenness of the contest they came to blows, and in the 
scuffle Remus fell. The common report is, that Remus was 
slain by Romulus for having in derision leapt over his walls, 
Liv. i. 7. 

After Romulus it became customary that no one should 
enter upon an office without consulting the auspices, Dzo?a/s. 
iii. 35. Rut Dionysius informs us, that in his time, this cus- 
tom was observed merely for form’s sake. In the morning of 
the day, on which those elected wei'e to enter on their magis- 
tracy, they rose about twilight and repeated certain prayers 
under the open air, attended by an augur, who told them that 
lightning had appeared on the left, which was esteemed a good 
omen, although no such thing had happened. This verbal de- 
claration, although false, was reckoned sufficient, Diozit/n.ii.G. 

The augurs are supposed to have been first instituted by 
Romulus, three in munber, one to each tribe, JAv. x. 6., as 
the J-Iaruspices, iJiom/s. ii. 22., and confirmed by Numa, 
ibid. 64. A fourth was added, probably by Servius 'J’ldlius, 
when he increased the number of tribes, and divided the city 
into four tribes, Id.ix. 34. JAv. i. 13. The augurs Avere at 
first all patricians; till A. U. 454., when five plebeians Avere 
added, Xfr. x. 9. Sylla increased their number to fifteen, 
lAv. JEp. Ixxxix. They Avere at first chosen, as the other 
priests, by the Coznitia Curiata, Dionys. ii. 64., and affcer- 
Avards underAvent the same changes as the ponti/ices. Lit'. 
iii. 37 . 8ee p. 266. 

The chief of the augurs was called Magisteu Coegegii. 

The augurs enjoyed this singular privilege, that of whatCAxr 
crime they were guilty, they could not be deprived of their 
office, Plin. Up. iv. 8., because, as Plutarch says, Q. Horn. 

97 ., they were entrusted with the secrets of the empire. 

The laws of friendship were anciently observed with great care 
among the augurs, and no one aa’us admitted into their 
number who was known to be inimical to any of the college, 
VAc. Pam. iii. 10. In delivering their opinions about any 
thing in the college, the precedency was always given to age, 
Cic. /Sen. 18. 

As the Pozitifices prescribed solemn forms and ceremonies, 
so the augurs explained all omens, Cic. Huritsp. 9. They de- 
rived tokens {si^na) of futmity, chiefly from, five sources, from 
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appearances in the lieavens, as thunder or lightning, from the 
singing or flight of birds, Stat. Theh. iii. 482., froni the 
eating of chickens, from quadrupeds, and from uncommon 

accidents, called DircE v. -a. The birds which gave omens 

by singing (oscinks) were the raven (vorims), the crow 
(cornix) , the owl vel/>K/>o^,tliecock {f'cilliis gallhi€t- 

ccmat), &c. Festus. Plin. x. 20. .v. 22. 29. .v. 42. — by flight 
(ai^ites vel puACPETiis) , M'erc the eagle, vidture, &c. ih. QelJ. 
vi. 6. Serv. in Tlrg. JEn. iii. 361. Cic. Dir. i. 47. I). 

ii. 64. — by feeding chickens (pueei), (}ic. Div. ii. 34. (see 
p. 82.) much attended to in war, Plin. x. 22. s. 24. Lir. 
X. 40., and contempt of their intimations was supposed to oc- 
casion signal misfortunes; as in the case of Claudius in the 
first Punic war, who, when the person who had the charge of 
the chickens (pui.earitts) told him that they Avovdd not eat, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, ordered them to l)e thrown 
into the sea, saying, 'Phen let them drink. After which, 
engaging the enemy, he Avas defeated with the loss of his 
fleet, CVc. j|9. ii. 3. JJ/p. i. 16. L>iv. Ejiit'.sXyi. Paler. 
Max.\.A.‘d. Concerning ominous birds, &c. see S tat. Tlieb. 

iii. 502, &c. 

The badges of the augurs {Ornamenta uiiguralia., Liv. x. 7*) 
were, 1. A kind of robe called TRAREA, striped Avith purple 
(t'irgata vel imlmata, a trabibus dicta) , according to Servius, 
made {)f purple and scarlet {e.v jmrpny'd et eoeco mislnm), in 
Virg. .(En. vii. 612. So Dionysius, speaking of the tlress of 
the Salii, ii. 70., who describes it as fastened with clasps, ibid. ; 
hence dibajihwu, i. e. purpuram bis tinctam, rogitare, to desire 
to be made an augur, Cic. Fain. ii. 16., dibapho vestire, to 

make one, .Att. ii. 9. ^2. A cap of a conieid shape, like that 

of the PontificeSf ibid. 3. A crooked staff, which they 

carried in their right hand to mark <)ut the (juarters of the 
heavens {guo regioncs ctvli determinarenf), called LITUUS, 
{bacillus -inn, sine nodo adiinnis, Liv. i. 18. Incnrvum et 
leviter a summo injlexum hacillnm, quod ab eftis litui, quo 
canitur, similitudine noinen iiwenit, Cic. Divin. 1.17. Pirga 
hreviSi in parte qua rohustior est, incurva, Gell. v. 8.) 

An augur made his observations on the heavens (Sli^RVA- 
BAT de ccelo, y.coclum, Cic.Div.ii.35. Dom. 15. Phil. ii. 32. 
Lucan, i. 601. v. 395.) usually in the dead of the night {post 
mediant noctem, Gell. iii. 2., media node ^ Liv. xxxiv. 14. chni 
est S1I.ENTIUM, P'estusi MocNfc sii.ENTio, JJv.YK. 38. viu. 23., 
aperto voclo, ita ut apertis iiti liceat lucernis, Plutarch. Q. R. 
71 - Id sileniinrn dicimus in auspicioy quod ornni vitio caret, 
Cic. Div. ii. 44.), or about twilight, Dionys. ii. 5. 

The augur took his station on an elevated place, called arx 
or TEMPi-UM^ liiv, i. 18., vel tabeunaculum, Liv^ ivi 7* 
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Div. ii, 35., which Plutarch calls aKrjvij, in Marcell. p. 300.— 
where the view was open on all sides; and to make it so, 
buildings were sometimes pulled down. Haying 6rst offered 
up sacrifices, and uttered a solemn prayer, (effata, plur. 
Serif. V'irg. vi. 197*, whence ejf'ari templum, to conse- 

crate, Cic. .dtt. xiii. 42., hinc fana noininata, quod pontifices 
in sacrando fati sunt Jinem, Varr. L. L. v. 7*) he sat down 
{sedem cepit in solida sella) with his head covered {capite 
velato), and, according to Livy, i. 18., with his face turned to 
the east; so that the parts towards the south were on the right 
(partes dcxtrce), and those towards the north on the left 
(la:i>tc). Then he determined with his lituus the regions of 
the heavens from east to west, and marked in his mind some 
objects straight forward {signurn contra anirno Jinivit), at as 
great a thstance as his eyes could reach ; within which bounda- 
ries he should make his observation, Liv. i. 18. This space 
was also called TLMPIjUM, [a tuendo; locus augurii aut 
auspicii causa quilmsdam concept is verbis /initus, Varr. L. L. 
vi. 2. Honat. in Ter. iii. 5^42.) Dionysius gives the same 
description with Livy of the position of the augur, and of the 
quarters of the heavens, ii. 5.; so Hyginus, de limit. But 
Varro makes the augur look towards the south, which he calls 
pars antxca; consequently, the pars sinistra was on the east, 
and dextra on the west : that on the nortlr he calls posttca, 
ibid. In whatever* position the augur stood, omens on the left 
among the Romans were reckoned lucky. Plant. /*Arei/t/.ii.4.72. 
Kpid. ii. 2. 1. Serv. in Virg. JP!in. ii. 693. ix. 631. Stat. 
Tkeh. iii. 493. Cic. Lcgg. iii. 3. JJiv. ii. 35. Gell. v. 12. 
Ovid. i. 8. 49. ii. 5.; but sometimes omens 

on the left are called unlucky, Virg. Eel. i. 18. ix. 15. Suet. 
Cl. 7- Vit.Q. Ovid. Epist.xx.Wb. iv. 3. 69., in imita- 

tion of the Greeks, among whom augurs stood with their faces 
to the north : and then the east, which was the lucky quarter, 
was on the right. {Sini.strum, quod bonum sit, nostri nomina- 
verunt, e.vterni, (sc. Greed,) dextrum, Cic. Div. ii. 36.) Hence 
dexter is often put for felix vel faustus, lucky or propitious, 
Virg. JEn. iv. 579. viii. 302. and fpr infelix, infaustus, 

vel funestus, unlucky or unfavourable. Id. i. 444. PUn. Ep. 
i. 9. vii. 28. Tacit. Hist. v. 5. Thunder on the left was a 
good omen for every thing else but holding the comitia, Cic. 
Div. ii. 18. 35, The croaking of a raven (corvus) on the right, 
and of a crow {cornix) on the left, was re<;koned fortunate, 
and vice versa, Cic. Div. i. 7- short, the whole art of 

augury among the Romans was involved in uncertainty, ibid. 
It seems to have been at first contidved, and afterwards culti- 
vated chiefly to increase the influence of the leading men over 
the multitude. 
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The Romans took omens {omina captabant) also from quad- 
rupeds crossing the way or appearing in an \inaccustomed 
place {Juvenal, xiii. 62. Horat. Od. iii. 27. JLiv. xxi. ult. 
xxii. l.),froni sneezing {e.v steruntatione), spilling salt on the 
table, and other accidents of that kind, which were called Dira, 
sc. signa, or OiRa:, Cic. de JJivinat. i. 16. ii. 40. Dio. xl. 18. 
Ovid. Amor. i. 12. These the augurs explained, and tatight 
how they should be expiated. When they did so, they were 
said, commenturi, Cic. Amic. 2. If the omen was good, the 
phrase was, Impetritum, inaugukatum kst. Plant. Asin. 
ii. 11., and hence it was called, Augin'ium impetrutiviDn vel 
optatum, Seiw. in Virg. ^En.v. 190. Many curious instances 
of Roman superstition, AV'ith respect to omens and otlier things, 
are enumerated, Plin. xxviii. 2., as among the Greeks, 
Pausan. iv. 13. — Cfesai*, in landing at Adrumetum in Africa 
w’ith his army, happened to fall on his face, which was reckoned 
a bad omen ; but he, with great presence of mind, turned it to 
the contrary; For, taking liold of the ground with his right 
hand, and kissing it, as if he had fallen on pvirpose, he exclaimed, 
J take possession of tbec., O Africa (Texeo te, Africa), Dio. 
xlii. fin. jSuef. Jul. .W. 

Future events were also prognosticated by drawing lots, 
{sortibus ducendis, Cic. Uiy. ii. 33., thus Oracula sortibns 
tequatis ducuntur. Id. i. 18., that is, being so adjusted, that 
they had all an equal chance of coming out first. Plant. Cas. 
ii. 6. 35.) These lots were a kind of dice»(^«/< v. tessera-) made 
of wood. Plant, i'as. ii. 6. 32., gold, Suet. Tib.y or other 
matter. Plant, ibid. AQ. Pausan. 3Iessen.vv. A. v. 25., 

with certain letters, wortls, or marks inscribed on them, Cic. 
Div. ii. 41. They were thrown commonly iutoau\iru, ibid.., 
sometimes filled with water, Pla-ft. ibid. 28. 33., and drau’u 
out by the hand of a Ix^y, or of the person who consulted the 
oracle. The priests of the temple explained the impoi't of 
them, Cic. Div. i. 34. The lots U'ere sometimes thrown like 
common dice, and the thr(*ws esteemed favourable or not, as 
in playing. Suet. Tib. 14. Propert. iv.9. 19. Sortes denotes 
not only the lots themselves, and the answer returned from 
the explanation of them, thus, Sortes ipsas et cetera, qnce erant 
ad sortem, i. e. ad responsum reddendum parata, disturbavit 
simia, Cic. JJiv. i. 34. Liv. viii. 24., but also any verbal 
responses whatever of an oracle, {sortes qua; vati< inatioue fun- 
duntur, qua; onicla veriiis dicimus,) Cic. Div. ii. 33. 56. 
Dicta per carminu sortes, Horat. Art. p. 403, So Liv. i. 5(). 
V. \h. llrg. Aun. iv. 346. vi, 7^. i. 368. 381, 

&c. Thus Oracuj.um, is put both for the temple, Cic. Pont. 
10. pjp. ad Prut. 2. and the answer given in it, Cic. Div. i. 
1 , 34. 5 1 j &c. Tacitus calls by the name of Sortes tht; maimer in 

which 
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which the Germans used to form conjectures about futurity. 
They cut the branch of a tree into small parts or slips {in 
sv,rculos), and distinguishing these slips by certain marks^ 
scattered them at random {temerbac ^ortuito) on a white cloth. 
Then a priest, if the presage was made for the public {si pub- 
licb consuleretui') y if in private, the mastei'of a family, having' 
jjrayed to the gods, and looking to heaven, took up each of 
the slips»three times, and interpreted it according to the mark 
impressed on it. Tacit, de Mor. G. 10. Of prophetic lots, 
those of Prasneste were the most famous, Cic. Div. ii. 41. 
*Siiet. Tib. 63. Doniit. 1.5. Stnt. Si/lv. i. 3. 80. Livy 
inentions among unlucky omens the lots of Caere to have been 
diminished in their bulk xxi. 62., and of Falerii, 

xxii. 1. — Omens of futux'ity were also taken from names, 
Vlaiit. Ters. iv. 4. Jiacch. ii. 3. 50. 'Phose who foretold 
futurity by lots or in any manner whatever, were called Sorti- 
!.KGi, Lucan, ix. .581., which name Isidorus applies to those 
who, upon opening any book at random, formed conjectures 
from the meaning of the first line or passage which happened 
to cast up, viii. 9. Hence in later writers we read of the 
SoRTKs ViuGiLiAN^., HomericcCy &c. Sometimes select verses 
were written on slips of paper {in pittaciis)y and being thrown 
into an urn, were drawn out like common lots; whence of 
these it was said, Sors e.rc/dity Spartian. Adrian. 2. Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 14. — Those who foretold future events l>y observing 
the stars, were calledAsTROi.oGi, Cic. J}win. i.SSy39. ii. 42. 
Ter. ii. .52. Mathema'i ici, Suet. Aug. 94. Tib. Cal. 57- 
Tacit. Hist. i. 22. Juvenal, vi. .561 . xiv. 248. Genethliaci, 
Gell. xiv. 1 . from genesis vel genituray the nativity or natal 
hour of any x)nc, or the star which happened to be then rising 
{sidus natalitiuniy Cic. Hiv. ii. 43.) Juvenal, xiv. 248. Suet. 
Tit. 9., and which was supposed to determine his future 
fortune: called also Horoscopus (ab hard inspiciendd), thus, 
GeniinoSy horoscojje, vara (for vario) producis ge?iio ; O natal 
hour, although one and the same, thou producest twins of 
different dispositions, Pers.vi. 18. Hence a person was said 
habere imperatoriam genesiniy to whom an astrologer had fore- 
told at his birth that he would be emperor. Suet. Vesp. 14. 
Loin. 10. Those astrologers were also called Chald^ei or 
Bamylonii, because they came originally from Chaldaea or 
Babylonia, xvi. or Mesopotamia , i.e. the country 

between the conflux of the -Euphrates and Tigris, Plin. vi. 28. 
Liodor. ii. 29. Hence Chaldaicis rationibus eriiditusy skilled 
in astrology, Cic. JDiv. ii. 47. Pabj/lonica doctrina, astrology, 
Lucret. v. 726. — nec Pabi/lonios tentdris numeros, and do not 
try astrological calculations, i. e. do not consult an astrologer, 
Hornt. Od. i. 11., who used to have a book, {Ephemei'is, v. 
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plur. -ides^) in which the rising and setting, the conjunction, 
and other appearances of the stars were calculated. Some 
persons were so superstitious, that in the most trivial affairs of 
life they had recourse to such books. Plin. 29. 1., which Juve- 
nal ridicules, vi. 576. An Asiatic astrologer {Phryv ^ugur, 
et Indus) f skilled in astronomy {astrorum mundigue peritus) , 
was consulted by the rich ; the poor applied to common for- 
tune-tellers {sortilegi vel divini), who usually sat in the Circus 
Maximus, ibid., which is therefore called by Horace, fallax. 
Sat. i. 6. 113.* 

Those who foretold future events by interpreting dresuns, 
were called, Conjectores ; by apparent inspiration, harioli, v. 
divini ; vates v. tmticinatores, &c. 

Persons disordered in their mind {melancholici, cardidci, et 
phrenetici) , were supposed to possess the faculty of presaging 
future events, Cic. Piv. i. 38. These were called by various 
other names ; CERRITI or Ceriti, Plant. Amph. ii. 2. 144. 
Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 278., because Ceres was supposed some- 
times to deprive her worshippers of their reason, JVon. i. 213. ; 
also Larvati, Larvarum. pleni e. f uriosi et mente moti, quasi 
JLarvis et spectris exterriti, Festus. Plant. Men. v. 4. 2., and 
Uymphatici, or lyniphati, Virg. ^n. vii. 377* Liv. vii. 17* 
(a nymphis in furor cm acti, vt>fiq)o\7jTnoi, Varro L. P. vi. 5. 
qui speciern quondam e fonte, id est efifgiem nymphatviderint, 
Festus), because the nymphs made those who saw them mad, 
Ovid. Pp. iv. 49. Isidore makes lymjihaticns the same with 
one seized with \he hydrophobia {qui aquam timeat, v^pofjiofios), 
X. litera L. Pavor lymphaticus, a panic fear, Liv. x. 28. 
Senec. Ep. 13. Nummi auri lymqihatici, burning in the 
pocket, as eager to get out, or to be spent. Plant. Paen. i. 2. 
132. Mens lymphata Mareotico, intoxicated, Horat. Od. i. 
37* 14. As hellebore was used in curing those who were mad, 
hence elleborosus for insauns. Plant. Riid. iv. 3. 67. Those 
transported with religious enthusiasm were called Fanatici, 
Juvenal, ii. 113. iv. 123. Cic. Eivin. ii. o'J.Dom. 60., from 
FANUM, a fari, because it was consecrated by a set form of 
words {fando), Festus, & Varr. L. L. v. 7- — or from Faunos 
^ui primus fani conditor fuit), Serv. in Virg. G. i. 10. 
From the influence of the moon on persons labouring under 
certain kinds of insanity, they are called by later writers 
LUNATICI. 

HARUSPICES (ab hanigft, i. e. ab hostid, Donat, in Ter. 
Phorm. iv. 4. 28. vel potius a victimis, aut extis victimarum 

* If the predictions of astrolog’crs proved false, they were sometimes put to 
death ; but if true, they were richly rewarded,* and highly respect^. Suet. Tib. 
14. Tac. An. 6. 20. 26. Dio. 55. 11. ^ 
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in ara inspiciendis) ; called also Exxts pices, Cic, Z)iv. ii. 11. 
JVbn. i. 53., who examined the victims and their entrails after 
they were sacrificed, and from thence derived omens of fu- 
turity, Stat. Theh. iii. 456 ; also from the flame, smoke, and 
other circumstances attending the sacrifice ; as if the victim 
came to the altar without resistance, stood there quietly, fell 
by one stroke, bled freely, &c. These were favourable signs. 
The contrary are enumerated, Virg. G. iii. 486. Lucan. 
i. 609, &c. They also explained pi’odigies, Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
JDiit. i. 3. Suet. Aug. 29. Plin. vii. 3. Their office resembled 
that of the augurs j but they were not esteemed so honour- 
able : hence, w’hen Julius Ciesar admitted Ruspina, one of 
them, into the senate, Cicero represents it as an indignity of 
the order, Paul. vi. 18. Their art was called Haruspicina, 
V. hariispicum discvplina, Cic. Div. i. 2. 41., derived from 
Etruria, where it is said to have been discovered by one 
Tagus, Cic. Div. ii. 23. Ovid. Met. xv. 553. Lucan, i. 637- 
Censorin. nat. d. 4., and whence Harus 2 nces were often 
sent for to Rome, Liv. v. 15. xxvii. 37. Cic. Cat. iii. 8. 
Lucan, i. 584. Martial, iii. 24. 3. They sometimes came 
from the East ; thus Armeuius vel Coiuagenus haruspex, 
Juvenal, vi. .549. Females also firactiscd this art (Aruspica-:), 
Plant. Mil. Glor. iii. 1. 99. The college of the Marnsju'ces 
was instituted by Romulus, Dioin/s. ii. 22. Of what number 
it consisted is uncertain. Their chief was called Summus 
Haruspex, Cic. Div. ii. 21. 

Cato used to say, lie was surprised that the Pfarusjnces did 
not laugh wdien they saw one another, Cic. IVat. D. i. 26. 
Divin. ii. 24., their art was so ridiculous j and yet wonderful 
instances are recorded of the truth of their predictions, Liv, 
XXV. 16. Sallust. Jug. 'Tacit. Hist, . Suet. G alb. 
19, Suet. Cccs. 81. Dio. xliv. 18. 

111. QUINDECEMVIRI sacris faciundis, who had the 
charge of the Sibylline books, inspected .them by the appoint- 
ment of the senate in dangei’ous junctures, and performed 
the sacrifices which they enjoined. It belonged to them in 
particular to celebrate tlie secular games, Horat. de Carrn. Scec. 
72 . Tacit. Annul, ii. 11. vi. 12., and those of Apollo, Dio. 
liv. 19. They are said to have been instituted on the following 
occasion. 

A certain woman, called. Amalthaea, from a foreign country, 
is said to have come to Tarquinius .Superbus, wishing to sell 
nine books of Sibylline, or prophetic oracles. Rut upon 
Tarquin’s refusal to give her the price which she asked, she 
went away, and burnt three of them. Returning soon after, 
she sought the same price for the remaining six. Whereupon 

being 
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being ridiculed by the king, as a senseless old woman, she 
went and burnt other three ; and coming back still demanded 
the same price for the three which remained. GeUius says 
that the books were burnt in the king’s presence, i. 19. 
Tarquin, surprised at the strange conduct of the woman, 
consulted the augurs what to do. They regretting the loss 
of the books, which had been destroyed, advised the king 
to give the price required. The woman therefore having 
delivered the books, and having desired them to be carefully 
kept, disappeared; and was never afterwards seen, Dioiiys, 
iv. 62. Lactant. i. 6. Gell. i. 19. Pliny says she burnt 
two books, and only preserved one, JPlin. xiii. ItS. s. 27. 
Tarquin committed the care of these books, called Libri 
81BY1.1.1NJ, ibid, or versus, Herat. Carm. S<cc. 5. Cic. Verr. 
iv. 49., to two men* {Dunmviri) of illustrious birth, JDionys. 
ibid, one of whom, called Atilius, Hionys. iv. 62., or Tullius, 
Valer. Ma^rnus, i. 1. 13., he is said to have punished, for 
being unfaithful to his trust, by ordering him to be sewed up 
alive in a sack {in cnleuminsui), and thrown into the sea, ibid. 
the punishment afterwards inflicted on parricides, Cic. Rose. 
u4m. 25. In the year 387-? tQn men {decemviri) were ap- 
pointed for this purpose, five jjatricians and five plebeians, 
J^iv. vi. 37 . 42. ; aftervrards fifteen, as it is thought, by Sylla, 
Serv.in F’irg.HLn.y'x.’J'^. Julius Cajsarmade them sixteen, 
I)io. xlii. 51. xliii. 51. They were created in the same 
manner as the Rontifices, Dio. liv. 19. See Lex Domitia. 
The chief of them was called Magister Coulkgii, Plin. 
xxviii. 2. 

These Sibylline books were supposed to contain the fate of 
the Roman empire, Liv. xxxviii. 45., and therefore, in 
public danger or calamity, the keepers of them were fre- 
quently ordered by the senate to inspect {adircy insjticcre v. 
consulcre) them, Liv. hi. 10. v. 13. vii. 27- xi. 12. xxi. 62. 
xxii. 9. xxix. 10. xxxvi. 27. xli. 21. They were kept in a 
stone chest below ground in the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
But the Capitol being burnt in the Marsic war, the Sibylline 
books were destroyed together with it, A. U. 670. Where- 
upon ambassadors were sent every where to collect the oracles 
of the Sibyls, 'I'acit. Annal. vi. 12. For there were other 
prophetic women besides the one who came to Tarquin, 
Pausan. x. 12. Lactantius from Varro mentions ten, i. 6. 
.®lian, four, xii. 35. Pliny says there were statues of three 
Sibyls near the Rostra in the Forum, xxxiv. 5. s. 10. The 
chief was the Sibyl of Cumae (Sibylla CumjEa), whom ./Eneas 
is supposed to have consulted ; called by Virgil Heiphobe, 
iEn. vi. 36. 98., from her age, longcevay 391., vivax, Ovid. 
Met. xiv. 104., and the Sibyl of Erythrae, a city of Ionia 
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(Ebythr^a Sibylla), Cic. Divin. 1. 18., who used to utter 
her oracles with such aiubiguity, that whatever happened, she 
might seem to have predicted it, id. ii. 54., as the priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi, Pausan. iv. 12, &c. ; the verses, however, 
were so contrived, that the first letters of them joined together 
made some sense ; hence called Acrostichis, or in the plural 
acrosticfndes (aicpotrrixei'f) , Dionys. iv. 62. Christian writers 
often quote the Sibylline verses in support of Christianity ; 
as Lactantius, i. 6. ii. 11, 12. iv. 6. ; but these appear to have 
been fabricated. 

From the various Sibylline verses thus collected, the Quinde- 
cemviri made out new books ; .which Augustus (after having 
burnt all other prophetic books, fatidici libri, both Greek 
and Datin, above 2000) deposited in two gilt cases {forulis 
anratis), under the base of the statue of Apollo, in the tem- 
ple of that god on the Palatine hill. Suet. Aug. 31., to whieh 
Virgil alludes, ALn. vi. 69, &c., having first caused the priests 
to write over with their own hands a new copy of them, be- 
cause l^e former books were fading with age, Deo. liv. 17* 

The Quindecemviri were exempted from the obligation of 
serving in the armj’^, and from other offices in the eity^ Their 
priesthood was for life, Dionys. iv. 62. They were properly 
the priests of Apollo ; and henee each of them had at liis 
house a brazen tripod, {cortina vel trijms,) Serv. in Virg. JEn. 
iii. 332. Val. Flac. i. 5., as being sacred to Apollo, Suet. Aug. 
52., similar to that on which the priestess of Delphi sat, 
which Servius makes a three-footed stool or table {tnensa), 
ibid. 360., but others, a vase with three feet and a covering, 
properly called Cortina (oX/iov), which als?o signifies a large 
round cauldron, Plin. xxxv. 1 1 . s. 41 . T^arr. L.I^. vi.3., often 
put for the whole tripod, or for the oracle, Virg. JEn. vi. 347- 
iii. 92. Ovid. Met. xv. 63.5. Plin. xxxiv. 3. s. 8. ; hence trijto- 
dns sentire, to understand the oracles of Apollo, Virg. JFai. iii. 
360. Wheiji tripods are said to have been given in a present, 
vases or cups supported on three feet are understood, Virg. 
Ain. V. 1 10. Uorat. Od. iv.^. 3. ]Vej). Pans. 1. Ovid. Her. iii. 
32. Suet. Aug. 52., such as are to be seen on ancient coins. 

• 

IV. SEPTEMVIRI epulonum, who prepared the sacred 
feasts at games, processions, and other solemn occasions. 

It was customary among the Romans to decree feasts to 
the gods, in order to appease their wrath, especially to Jupi- 
ter {epulum Jovis, v. -/), during the public games -{ludoruni 
causa), Liiv. xxv. 2. xxvii. 38. xxix. 38. /?w. xxx. 39. xxxi. 4. 
xxxii. 7* These sacred entertainments became so numerous, 
that the Pontifices could no longer attend to them j on which 

account. 
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account^ this order of priests was instituted to act as their 
assistants. They were first created A. 557., three in number 
(Triumviri I^pulones), Liv. xxxiii. 44. Cic, Oral. iii. 19., 
and were allowed to wear the toga prcetexta, as the PontificeSf 
ibid. In the sing. Triumvir Epulo, Id. xl. 42. Their num- 
ber was increased to seven, it is thought by Sylla, Gcll. i, 
12. sing. Septemvirqub Epulis festisy Lucan, i. 602. If any 
thing had been neglected or MTongly performed in the public 
games, the reported it {afferebant) to the Pontifices ; 

by whose decree the games on that account were sometimes 
celebrated anew, Cic. Haritsp. 10. Liv. ibid. The sacred 
feasts w'^ere jjrepared with great magnificence ; hence, Ctence 
pontificuniy v. jwntijicalesy et augnralcsy for sumptuous en- 
tertainments, llorat. Od. ii. 14. 28. Macrob. Sat. ii. 9. 

The Pontifices, ylugnres, Sejifenwiri, Epulones, and Quin-' 
deceynviri, were called the four colleges of priests, 
ie/jwavuaiy Dio. liii. 1. Saccrdotes summorum collkgiorum. 
Suet. ulug. 101.) When divine honours were decreed to 
Augustus, after his death, a fifth college was adde^ com- 
posed of his priests : hence called Coi.legium StmALiUM 
Augustalium, Tacit. Annal. iii. 64. Dio. Ivi. 46. Iviii. 12., 
So Flavialium collegium, the priests of Titus and Vespasian, 
Suet. Dom. 4. But the name of COLLEGIUM was applied 
not only to some other fraternities of priests, Liv. xxxvi. ii., 
hut to any number of men joined in the same office ; as the 
Consuls, Liv. x. 22. 24., Praetors, Cic. Off', iii. 20., Quajstors, 
Suet. Claud. 24., Tribunes, Cic. Dom. 18., also to any body 
of merchants, lAv. ii. 27*, or mechanics, PI in. xxxiv. 1 . Plin. 
Lp. X. 42., to those who lived in the Capitol, Liv. v. 50. 52., 
even to an assemblage of the meanest citizens, Cic. Dom. 28., 
or slaves, Cic. post red. in Sen. 13. Sext. 25. Pis. 4. 

To each of the colleges of Pontifices, Aiigures, and Quinde- 
cemviri, Julius Caesar added one, 7hV>. xlii. 51 ., and to the 
Septemviri, three. Id. xlii. /fw. After the battle of Actium 
a power was granted to Augustus of adding to these colleges 
as many extraordinary members as he thought proper j which 
power w'as exercised by the suticeeding emperors, so that 
tlie number of tliosc colleges was thenceforth very uncertain, 
Dio. li. 20. liii. 17. They seem however to have retained 
their ancient names ; thus, Tatitns calls himself Quindecem- 
virali sacerdot 'io preeditus, Ann. xi. 11., and Pliny mentions 
a Septemvir Epulonum, PZp. ii. 11. 

It was anciently ordained by law, that two persons of the 
same family (t’«r np uvTtjv a-vyr^cct ias) should not enjoy the same 
priesthood, Dio. xxxLx. 17. But under the emperors this 
regulation was disregarded. 

Tlie 
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Tlic other fraternities of priests were less considerable, 
although composed of persons of distinguished rank. 

1. FRATRES AMBARVALES, twelve in number, who 
offered up sacrifices for the fertility of the ground (let arva 
fmges ferrent), Varr. iv. 15., which were called Sacra jimbar- 
tmlia, because the victim was carried round the fields, {arva 
amhiebat, ter circum ihat hostiafruges^ Vh'g. G. i. 345. Hence 
they were said agros lustrare^ Id. Eel. v. 75., et purgare, 
Tibull. ii. ] . 1. 1/., and the victim was called Hostta ambar - 
VAJ.is, JFestus, Macroh. Sat. iii. 5.) attended with a crowd of 
country people, having, their temples bound with garlands of 
oak leaves, dancing and singing the praises of Ceres; to whom 
libations were made of honey diluted with milk and wine, 
{eui tu lacte favos^ i. e. mel, et vdti dilue Baccho^ Virg. G. .i. 
344.) ; these sacred rites were performed before they began to 
reap, privately as well as«publicly, ibid. 347. 

This order of priests is said to have been instituted by 
Romulus in honour of his nurse Acca Laurentia, who had 
12 sons, and when one of them died, Romulus, to console 
her, offered to supply his place, and called himself and the 
rest of her sons, Frairks Arv^ai^s. Their office was fof 
life, and continued even in captivity and exile. They wore 
a crown made of the ears of corn {corona spicea)^ and a white 
woolleii wreath around their temples {infula alba), Gell. vi. 
17 . Pliu. xviii, 2. 

Infula; er ant filament a lanea, i/uilnts sacerdotes et hostiec, 
ternplaque velahantur, F estus. The inf alee were broad woollen 
bandages tied wdth ribbands (idtta’), Virg. G. iii. 487- ^En. 
X. 538. Ovid. Pont. iii. 2. 74., used not only by priests to 
cover their heads, CVr. Ver. iv. .50. Bncan. v. 142., but also 
by suppliants, Cecs. B. C. ii. 12. JLiv. xxiv. 30. xxv. 25. 
'i'acit. Hist. i. 66. 

2. CURIONES, the priests who performed the public 
sacred rites in each curice, 30 in number, see p. 1. Heralds 
Avho notified the orders of the prince or people at the spectacles 
were also called Curiones, Blin. Bp. iv. 7. Martial. Preef. 
ii. Plautus calls a lean lamb curio, i. e. (pti curd macet, which 
is lean with care, Hal. iii. 6. 27. 

3. FECIALES vel Betiales, sacred persons employed in 
declaring war and making peace, Biv. ix. 5. The Becialis, 
who took the oath in the name of the Roman people in con- 
cluding a treaty of peace,' was calletl PATER PATRATUS, 
{quod JusJurandum pro toto popnlo patrabat, i. e. preestabat 
vel peragebat,) Liv. i. 24. The fieciales {collegiumfecialmm, 
Liv. xxxvi. 3.) were instituted by Numa Pompilius, bor- 
rowed, as Dionysius thinks, i. 21. ii. 72* from the Greeks: 
they are supposed to have been 20 in number, Barr, apud 
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xii. 43. They judged concerning eve^ thing which 
related to the proclaiming of war and the making of treaties, 
ibid. Cic. Lpgg. ii. 9.: the forms they used were instituted by 
Ancus, Z/i?'. i. 32. They were sent to the enemy to de- 
mand the restitution of efects (cj.arigatum, i. e. res rapias 
dare repctitHm\ they always carried in their hands, or 
wreathed round their temples,’ vervain (verbena), Serv. in 
Virg. xii. 120., vel verbenava, a kind of sacred grass or clean 
herbs {sagmina v. herbev plucked from a particular 

place in the Capitol, u'ith the earth in which it grew, {gra- 
men ex arcc ram sad terra etmlsum,) hence the chief of them 
was called VERHKNAaiiTs, l*Iin. xxii. 3. xxx. 9. s. 69. If 
they u'cre sent to make a treaty, each of them earned vervain 
as an emblem of peace, and a flint stone to strike the animal 
which was sacrificed (jjrivos Japidcs s}Hces,privas^ne verbenas ) , 
Liv. xxx. 43. • 

4. SODALES Titii vel Titienses, priests appointed by 
Titus ’t'atius to preserve the saered rites of the Sabines; or 
by Romulus in honour of 3'atius himself, 'Tacit. Annul, i. 54. 
Hist. ii. 95., in imitation of whom the priests instituted to 
Augustus after his death were called St)j>Ai.ES, ibid. Snef. 
Claud. 6. Galb. 8. 

5. REX tSavrorvm, vel lt€.v .sacrificulns, a priest appointed 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, to perform tlie sacred rites, 
which the kings themselves used formerly to perform; an 
office of small importance, ami subject to the l*ontifex J\fa;v- 
i?nus, as all tlie other priests were, Zyic. ii. 2. Diont/s. iv. JA. 
V. 1. Before a person was admitted to this priesthood, he was 
obliged to resign any other office he bore, TAv. xl. 52. His 
wife was called Regina, Afacrob. Sat. i. I.5., and his house 
anciently Regia, Serv. in Tirg. ^Hn. viii. 303. 


THE PRIESTS OF PARlTrUEAR GODS. 

THE priests of particular gods were called FLAMINES, 
from a cap or fillet {a jilo vel pileo), which they wore on their 
head, Varr. X. L. iv. 1.5. The chief of tliese were, 

I. Flarnen DIALIS, the priest of Jupiter, who was distin- 
guished by a lictor, sella eurnlis, and toga prcctexta, Eiv. i. 20., 
and had a right from his office of coining into the senate, 
lAv. xxv'ii. 8. Flamen MAR4'IAL1S, the priests of Mars, 
QUIRINAJLIS, of Romuluij, &c. These three were always 
chosen from the patricians, Cic. Dorn. 14. — They were first 
instituted bj^ Numa, Liv. i. 20. Dionys. ii. 04., who had him- 
self performed the ^acred rites, which afterwards belonged 
to the Flarnen Dialis, Liv. i. 20. They were afterwards 
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created by the people, Gell. xv. 27., when they were said to 
be electif designati, creati vel destinati. Veil. ii. 43. Suet. Jul, 

1., and inaugurated .or solemnly admitted to their office by the 
Pont if ex M. and the augurs, Cic. Pliil.xx. 43. Prut, 1. Suet, 
Cal. 12. Piv. XXX. 26. P'aler, Mux. vi. 9. 3., when they were 
said inaugurarif prodi, vcl cupiy ibid. & Cic, Mil. 10. VJ. The 
Pontifex M. seems to have nominated three persons to the 
people, of whom they chose one, 'Pacit. .Anual. iv'. 16. 

The Flarnines wore a purple robe called .L.kna, Cic. Brut, 

14., which seems to have been thrown over their toga ; 
hence called by Festus duplex amictusy and a conical cap, 
called Apex, Pucuu. i. 604. Pnnigerosque aj'ices, Virg. JEu, 
viii, 664. Although not Ponti/ice.Sy they seem to have had a 
seat in that college, Cic. JTaruHp. 6. Dorn. 9. Other Flarnines 
were afterwards created, called Minores, who miglit be 
plebeians, Festus, as the Flamen of Carmenta, the mother of 
Fvander, Cic. Brut. 14. The emperors also, after their con- 
secration, had each of them their Flarnines, and likewise 
colleges of pi’iests who were called sodales. Suet. Cl. 6. Thus, 
Flamen C.e,saris, Suet. ,Tul. 74. sc. Antonins, Cic. Phil. ii. 
43. Dio. xl. iv. 6. 

The Flamen of .lupiter was an office of great dignity, 
dignationis inter fiamines, Festus,) but subjected 
to many restrictions, as, that he should not ride on horse- 
back, Fest. 5. Pli'u. xxviii. 9., nor stay one night nlthout the 
city. Dir. vo. 52. Pacit. Jlnnal. iii. 58., nor take an oath, Liv. 
xxxi. 50., and several others enumerated, Gell. x. 15. Plu- 
tarch. Q. Bout. 39.43. 107, 108, &c. His wife {Flaminica) 
M as likewise under particular restrictions, ibid. & Pucit. xin- 
■ual. iv. 16. Gi'id. Fast. vi. 226.; but she could not be divorced, 
and if she died, the Flauten resigned his office, Plutarch. Q. 
Bout. 49., bet’ause he could not pex'form certain sacred rites 
without her assistance, ihid. 

From th(^ death of Merula, who killed himself in the temple 
of .lupiter {incisis t'cttis, superfusoque altarihus sanguine'), Ci- 
cero says in the temple of VT*sta, Orat. iii. 3., to avoid thecruelty 
of Cinna, A. 6(>0. Flor. iii. 21. le//. ii. 22., there was no 

Flauten Diulis for 72 years, Pucit. Annul, iii. 58. (Dio makes 
it 77 years, liv. .36, ; but it seems not consistent, ihid. 24.) 
.and the duties of his function were performed by the Pontifices ; 
till Augustus made Servius Maluginensis, Priest of Jupiter, 
Pucit. ihid. Suet. Aug. 31. Julius Cxesar had indeed been 
elected {destinatus. Suet. 1., creatus. Veil. ii. 43.) to that office 
at 17 {pene puer, ibid.), but not having been inaugurated, was 
soon alter deprived of it by Sylla, ihid. 

II. SALII, the priests of Mars, twelve in number, insti- 
tuted by Numaj so called, because ou soleipu occasions they 
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used to go through tlie city dimcing (a saltu nomina dncunf, 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 387.j e.vsfiltantes S alii, Virg. JKn. viii. 661^., « 
saltaiido, quod facere in comitio in sacrif qnotannis solent vt 
dehent, Varr. iv. 15.) drest in an embroidered tunic {tunica 
pictd), bound with a brazen belt, and a toga pra'texta or tra- 
hea'y having on their head a cap rising to a considerable 
height in the form of a cone {apex, hvp/iaffia), with a sword 
by their side ; in their riglit hand, a spear, a rod, or the like ; 
and in their left, one of the uincilin, or shields of Mars, 
JDionys. ii. JO. Lucan says it hung from their neck, J^t Salius 
l<Bto portnt Ancilia coUo, i. (503. Seneca resembles the leaping 
of the Salii {salt us saliakis) to that of fullers of cloth {salt us 
Fui-noNius), Ji^p. 15. They used to go to the Capitol, 
through the Forum and other public parts of the city, singing 
as they went sacred songs, {per urhein iluint canentes carniiua 
cum tripudiis solemnique saltatu,\Ax. i. 20. Horat. Od. i. 3(5. 
12, iv. 1. 28.) said to have been composed by Numa {Saliare 
JVuiu re carmen), Horat. Ep. ii. 1.86. Tacit. Anna), ii. 83., 
which in the time of Hoi*aee, could hardly be understood l)y 
any one, ibid., scarcely by the priests themselves, Quinctilian. 
i. 6. 40. Festus calls these verses Axamemta, vel Assumenta, 
because they were written on tablets. 

The most solemn procession of the Salii was on the 1st of 
March, in commemoration of the time when the sacred shield 
was believed to have fallen from heaven, in the reign of Numa. 
They resembled the armed dancers of the Greeks, called Cu- 
retes, from Crete, where that manner of daneing called P^'r- 
RUHK had its origin; whether invented by Minena, or, 
according to the fables of the poets, by the Curetes, who 
being entrusted with the care of Jiqjiter in his infancy, 
Sert>. in Virg. iv. 151., to prevent his beirig discovered by 
Saturn his father, drowned his cries by the sound of their 
arms and cymbals, JJionps. ii. 76. vii. 72. Hi/gin. 139. It 
was certainly common among the Greeks in the time of Homer, 
It. vi. 494. Strub, x. 467, 468. y/w. 

No one could be admitted into the order of the Salii unless 
a native of the place, and freeborn, whose father and mother 
were alive. Lucan calls them lecta Juventus patricia, because 
chosen from that order, ix. 478. The Salii, after finishing 
their procession, had a splendid entertainment prepared for 
them. Suet. Claud. ^'3.', hence Sariares costly dishes, 

Horat. Orf.i. 37 . 2 . Eqmlari Saliarem in modurn, to feast luxu- 
riously, Cic. Aft.v. 9. Their cliief was called Pr^esue (i. e. 
qui ante alios salit), who seems to have gone foremost in the 
procession, Cic. Hivin. i. 26. ii. 66.; their principal musician, 
Vates; and he who admitted new members, Magister, Capi- 
tolin. in Antonin. Philos. 4. According to Dionysius, iii. 32. 
Tullus Hostilius added twelve other SalUi who were called 
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Agonales, -ensesy or ColUnif from having their chapel on the 
Colline hill. Those instituted by Numa had their chapel on 
the Palatine hillj hence, for the sake of distinction, they ^vere 
called Palatini, Id. ii. 70* 

III. LUPERCI, the priests of Pan; so called {a liipo) 
from a wolf, because that god was supposed to keep the wolves 
from the sheep, Serv. in J^irg. viii. 343. Hence the place 
where he was worshipped was called and his festival 

lyupei'caiia, which was celebrated in Februaiy; atw'hich time 
the J^nperci ran up and down the city naked, having only a 
girdle of goats’ skins round their waist, and thongs of the same 
in their hands, with which they struck those whom they met; 
particularly married ivomen, "who ivere thence supposed to be 
rendered prolific, Ovid, yaat.ii. 4!2y. 44.o. v. 101. 

There were three companies {sodalitaf.es) of Ijnperd ; two 
ancient, called Fabiani and Quintit.iani (a Fabio et Quin- 
tilio preepositis suis, Festus), and a third called Jui.ii, insti- 
tuted in honour of Julius Cjesar, whose first chief was Antony; 
and therefore, in that capacity, at the festival of the Lnper- 
vfiHa, although consul, he went almost naked into the forum 
,/ulinm, attended by his lictors, and having made an harangue 
to the people {}iudus coucionatus cst), Cic. Phil. ii. 34. 43., 
from the Rostra, he, according to concert, as it is believed, 
presented a crown to C’lesar, ivlio was sitting there in a golden 
chair, drest in a purple robe, with a golden diadem, which 
had been decreed him, surrounded by the whole senate and 
people, ibid. Antony attempted I'cpeatedly to put the crown 
on his head, addressing him by the title of King, and declaring 
that what he said and did was at the desire of his fcllow'-citi- 
zens, Dio. xlv. 31. 41. xlvi. 5. Cut Ciesar perceiving the 
strongest marks of aversion in the people, rejected it, saying, 
that Jupiter alone was king of Rome, and therefore sent the 
crown to the Capitol, as a present to that god. Suet. Ca's. '/{). 
Cic. Phil. iii. 5. V. 14. xiii. 8. 15. 19. Dio. xlvi. 1 9. rell. ii. 56. 
Plutarch. Cccs.^. 736. Anton, p. 921 . Appian.P. C. ii.p. 496. 
It is remarkable that none of tlie succeeding emperors, in the 
plenitude of their power, ever ventm-ed to assume the name 
of Jtexj King. 

As the Luperciiverc the most ancient order of priests, said 
to have been first instituted by Fvander, Ovid. Past. ii. 279. 
Liv. i. .5., so they continued the longest, not being abolished 
till the time of Anastasius, who died A. 1). 518. 

ly. POTITII and PINARII, the priests of Hercules, 
instituted by livander, Liv. i. 7* I'^irg. ALn. viii. 2/0., when 
he built an altar to Hercules, called Maxima, after that hero 

had slain Cacus, JAv. i. 7- Sfwd to have been instructed 

in the sacred rites by Hercules himself, Cic. Doni. 52. iServ. 
in Firg^ AEn, viii. 269-3 being then two of the most illustrious 
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families in that place. The Pinarii happening to come too 
late to the sacrifice, after the entrails were eaten up (extis 
adesis), were by the appointment of Hercules never after per- 
mitted to taste the entrails, ihid. & Pioni/s. i. 40. So that 
they only acted as assistants in performing the saci’ed rites ; 
{Pt damns Herculci custos P inaria sarri, Virg. ibid.) The 
Potitii, being taught by Kvandcr, continued to preside at the 
sacrifices of Hercules for many ages; (Antistitks sacri ejns 
fnernnt, Uiv’. ibid. Primnsque Potitiiis auctor, Vii*g. ibid.) till 
the Pinarii by the authority or advice of Apjjius Claudius, 
the censor, having delegated their ministiy to public slaves, 
the wliole race {^enas,ainne, v. Ckns, Patitiornm), consisting 
of \'2 familiic, became extinct within a year; and some time 
after Appius lost his sight; a Avarning, says Idvy, against 
making innovations in religion {quod dimovendis statu snu 
savris refii^ionem farere posset), ix. 20. 

V. GALld, the priests of VyhX-le, the motlicr of the gods, 
so callcfl from Gaij.us, a river in l*hrygia, Avhich was sup- 
posed to make those wlio drank of it mad, so that tlicy cas- 
trated tViemseh es, I'estas ; as the priests of Cybelc did, Hero- 
dian. i. 1 1 . Ovid. Past. iv. JKil . (yenita/ia si/n a/jscindebant eal- 
tris lapideis A td S'amid testd, with knives of stone or Samian 
brick), .Tuvoial. ii. 11(3. vi. .bKl. Martial, iii. 81. U. Piin. xi. 
49. s. 10.9. x.xxv. 12. s. -Ki., in imitation oi Atys, -yis, Attis, 
-idis, r. Aftin, -inis, Ovid. Fa.st. iv. 223, ike. Met. x. 104. 
Arnob. called also Ci'uktks, Pneret. ii. 029. Coiiyuantks, 
IJorat. Od. i. 10.8., their cliief Aiichigai-i.us, Serv.in I'iry. 
ix. 110. XXXV. 10. s. 30., all of Phrygian extraction, 

Jiionys. ii. 19., who used to carry round the image of Cyb(;lc, 
with the gestures of mad people, rolling their heads, heating 
tlieir hi'castj^ to the sound of the llute (tibifc Jiereeynthia; 
ha.i'i), making a great noise with drums and cymbals, llorat . 
Od. i. 10. 7« f -Pii. ix. ()19. Sometimes also cutting their 
arms, and uttering dreadfid predictions, Pncun.\. 5(>5. Senec, 
Med. 804. Dui'ing tlic festival called Hii.auia, at the vernal 
ecjuinox (viii. Kal. April.) Macroh. Sat. i. 21., they washetl 
with certain solemnities the image of Cyljcle, her chariot, her 
lions, and all her sacred things, in the Tiber, at the conflux 
of the Almo, Ovid. Past. iv. 337- 3'hcy annually Avent round 
the Aollages, asking an alms {stijtem emendicantes) , ihid. 350. 
Pont. i. 1 . 40. liionys. ii. 19., AA^fich all other priests Averc 
prohibited to do. Civ. Pei^g. ii. 9. 10. All tlu‘ circumstances 
relating to Cyhele and her sacred rites are poetically detailed 
by Ovid, Past, iw 181 — 373. 

The rites of Cybelc Avere disgraced by great indecency of 
expression, .Juvenal, ii. 110. Augustin, de Civ. Dei, ii. 14. 

VIRGINES VESTALES ( i VafjOi vot 'E/TT£f/r cs ) ^ Virgiiis 

ponsecrated to the worship of Yesta, a priesthood derived 
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from Alba, lAv. i. 20., for Rhea Sylvia the mother of Romulus, 
was a A'cstal, Ibid. 0., oriirinally from Troy, Virg. ii. 

206., fii*st institutctl at Rome by Numa, lAv. ibid., four iu 
number, lYionys. ii. 64, 6,5.; two were added by Tarquinius 
Priscus, Id. iii. 67., or by Servius Tullius, Plutarch, in 
iVuvia^ M hich eoiitinucfl to be the nuudier ever after, Diom/s., 
ibid. Pest us in SRX. 

The Vestal Virgins were chosen first by the kings, Dionys. 
ibid., and after their expulsion, by the Pontifc.v yiu.rl}nus ; 
M'ho, according to the Pupian law, when a A’acancy Avas to 
be supplied, selected from among the people tAi enty gii-ls 
aboA’c six, and below sixteen y'^ears of age, free from any 
bodily defect, (AAdiiidi Avas a requisite in all priests, Saciuioos 
iN i noKR SIT, iScncc. controv. iv. 2. Plutarch. Q. Jtani. 72.) 
Avhose father and mother were both aliA'e, and freeliorn 
eiti/ens. Jt aa us determined by lot in an assembly of tlie 
jii'ople, AA'hich of these tAventy should be appointed, 'riien 
the Pontifc.v 3/. AA'ent and took her on whom tVie lot fell, 
from her parents, as a cuplivc in Avar {maun prcborsaiu a 
juircufi I'c/ufi hello cajdam abducelutl) aildressing her thus, 
Tk, Amata, CAi’io; that being, accoriiing to A. CeUius, the 
name of the first aaIio aa'us chosen a Vestal: Ifence Capkiik 
J'irgincm T'estalcm, to choose; Avliich AA’ord AA’as also apjilifMl 
to ilie Plainen Dialis, to the I*onii/iccs ixinX augurs, (iell. i, 12, 
But afterwards this mode of casting lots aa'us not necessary, 
4’he Pontifc.v 3/. might choose any one* lu* thought pixiper, 
with the consi'iit of lier parents, and the reipiisite (nudifications 
(cu/us rt/tio haheri po.ssct), iliitl. 4'acit. Ann. ii, 86. If none 
olTereil voluntarily, the method of easting lots was used, -Suet, 
.dug. 61 . 


The Vestal Virgins Avere bound to their ministry for thirty 
vears. For the tir.st ten years they learned the sacred rites; 
for the next ten, they performed them ; and for the last ten 
taught the younger virgins, Senev. de Jlt. bcat.'2X). Dionys. 
ii.67. They were all said, jincsidere .sacris, Tacit. Ann. ii. 86., 
ut assidutc tcjujdi An j isti’i ics, a'. -ttc^ L/iv. i. 20. The oldest 
{Pcstaliuni t etustissiniu, 'J'acit. Ann, xi. 62.) Avas called Max- 
liMA, Suet . tiul (Jj 77-/j< ,74/0. Ha'. 24.) After thirty 

years’ service they might leaA'c the temple and marry ; Avliich, 
iioAvever, AA'as seldom <lone, and alAAaiys reckoned ominous, 
JJiony.s. ii. 67- 

The ollice of the Vestal Virgins aaus, — 1. to keep the 
sacred fire aUvays burning, I lor. i.2, t'l'sroniUNro- luxiiM 
FOCI j'um.ici sKMi'i iLKNU-M, (Hr. lyVgg. W.'S., Avhenee 
tucque Pester oblitus, 1 Jurat, Od. iii. 5. 1 1 ., AA’atching it in the 
night-time alternately, Ur. x.xviii.61,, and AAdvoever alloAved 
it to go out AA’as scourged ( /lagris eccdcbatur) liythc Pontifc.v 

^ ^ u ‘ 3/. V'alcr, 
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A/. Valer. Max. i. 1. 6. Dionys. ii. 67. {nuda qiiidem, sed 
obsciiro loco et veto viedio interposito) ^ Plutarch. Num. 67-, 
or by his order, lyiv. xxviii. 11. This accident was always 
esteemed unlucky, and expiatcti by offering extraordinary 
sacrifices {hostiis majorihna ibid. The fire was 

lighted vij) again, not from anotlier fire, l)ut from the rays of 
the sun, Plutarch. ibid., in which manner it was renewed cv'cry 
year on the 1 st of March ; that day being anciently the begin- 
ning of the year, Slacrob. Sat. i. 12. Ovid. P'ast. iii. 143. 

2. to keep the secret pledge of the empire, IAjk xxau. 27- 

V. 52., supposed to have been the Palladium, Lucan, ix. 994., 
or the Penates of the Roman people. Tacit. j4tni. xv. 41. 
Lionj/s. ii. 66., called by Dio, t« it pa’ kept in tlic innermost 
recess of the temple, visible onlj’^ to the A'irgins, or rather to the 
Tcstalis Maxima alone, Lucan, ibid. & i. 598. Ilerodian. 

i. 14.; sometimes removed from the temple of Vesta by the 

virgins, Avhen tumult and slaughter prevailed in the city, T)io. 
xlii. 31., or in case of a lire, Liv. 24., rcseued by Metellus 
the J-'ow^/ye.r J/. when the temple was in flames, A. .512. Liv. 
pjp. xix. Dioni/s. ii. (>6. Ovid. P'asf. A’i. 437, at the 

hazard of his lifi', and with the loss of his sight, Plin. vii. 43,, 
and consequently of his priesthood, Sencc. contr. iv'. 2., for 
W'hich a statue was erected to him in the Capitol, Dionys. 

ii. 66., and other honours conferred on him, see p. 15. 

and 3. to perform constantly the sacred rites of the goddess, 
Senec. de proi'. .5. Their prayers and a’ows AA'ere always thought 
to have great influence AA'ith the gods, Vic. P'vnt. 1 7- -D/o. xlviii. 
19. Horat. Od. i. 2. 28. In their devotions they AA'orshippcd 
the god to guard them from envy, 7V/y/. xxviii. 4. s. 7- 

The Vestal Virgins wore a long Avhite robe, bordered with 
purple; their heads Avere tlecorated AA'ith fillets {infultc, 
fTTcitparay Dioiiys. ii. 67. A-iii. 89.), and ribbons {vittcc), Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 30., hence the Pestalis 3Inxima is called, V ittata 
sac;krj)os, Lucan. \. 597-, and simply Vittata, Juvenal. 
iv’. 10., the head-dress, suffibiti.um, Pestus, described by Pru- 
dcntius,row/m*S>/m?yirtr'A.ii. 1093. When first chosen, their hair 
was cut ofl and buried under an old lotos or lote-tree in the city, 
Plin. XA-i. 44. s. 85., but it AA’as aftcrAv^ards alloAved to groAA^ 

The Vestal Virgins enjoyed singular honours and privileges. 
The pnetors and consuls, when they met them in the street, 
lowered their fasces, and Avent out of the way to shew them 
respect. Sen. contr. vi. 8. They had a lictor to attcjid them 
in public, at least after the time of the triumvirate, Dio. xlvii. 
19. Senec. contr. i. 2. Plutai'ch says always, in Murna. 
They rode in a chariot {carpento v. pilento). Tacit. Annal. 
xii. 42., sat in a distinguished place at the spectacles. Id. 
iv. 16. Suet. Aug. 44., Avere not forced to swear, Gell. x. 15., 

unless 
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unless they inclined, Tacit. Amial. ii. 34., and by none other 
but Vesta, USenec. ibid. They might make their testament, 
although under age; for they were not subject to the power of 
a parent or guardian, as other women, Gell. ibid. They could 
free a criminal from punishment, if they met him accidentally, 
Plutarch, in Numa; and their interposition was always greatly 
respected, Cic. Font. 1 7- ii* ^6. Tacit. Annal. xi. 32. 

Suet. niul. 1 . Tib. 2. Fit. 16. Tacit. Hist. iii. 81 . They 
had a salary from the public, Tiv.i.20. Suet. Aug-. 31. They 
were held in such veneration, that testaments and the most 
imjiortant deeds were committed to their care. Suet. ,/nl. 83. 
Aug.Uyj. Tacit. Annul.!. 8. jD/o. xlviii. 12. 37- 46. Tacit, 
Annul, iv. 16., and they enjoyed all the privileges of matrons, 
M'ho had three children, Dio. Ivi. 10. 

When tlu! Vestal Virgins were forced through indisposition 
to leave the Atrium VusTii-:, probably a house adjoining to 
the temple, and to the palace of Numa, Hegia parva NuMiSc; 
if not a part of it, Ovid. Trist. iii. 1 . 30. Fast. vi. 263., where 
the virgins lived, they were entrusted to the care of some 
venerable matron, Plin. Kp. vii. 19. 

If any Vestal violated her vow of chastity, after being tried 
and sentenced by the PontificeSy she was buried alive with fu- 
neral solemnities in a place called the camj’Us sceuekatus, 
near the Porta Collina, and her paramour scourged to death in 
the Forum ; which method of punishment is said to have been 
first conti’ived by 'J'arcjuinius Priscus, Dionj/s. iii. 67* The 
commission of this crime was thought to forbode some dreadful 
calamity to the state, and therefore was always expiated with 
extraordinary sacrifices. Lie. viii. 15. xiv. xxii. bj. Ixiii. 
Dio'iu/s. i. 78. ii. 67* viii. 89. ix. 40. Dio. fragni. 91, 92. 
Plutarch . Q. Itoui. 83. Ascon. in Mil. 12. Suet. Doni. 8. 
Plin. Fjp. iv. 11. Jux'cnal. 10. The. suspected virtue of 
some vii’gins is said to have been miraculously cleared, Faler, 
Max. viii. 1. 5. lAv. xxix. 14. Plin. vii. 35. 

Tliese wtTC the principal divisions of the Roman priests. 
Concerning their emoluments the classics leave us very much 
in the dark; as they also do with respect to those of the ma- 
gistrates. When Romulus first divided the Roman territory, 
he set apart Avhat was sufficient for the performance of sacred 
rites, and for the support of temples. Dionj/s. ii. 7* So L/ivy 
informs us, that Numa, who instituted the greatest number of 
priests and sacrifices, provided a fund for defrayinjg these 
expenses (unde in eos suniptus jiecunia erogaretur) , i. 29., 
but appointed a public stipend (stipendium de publico statuit) , 
to none but the Vestal Virgins, ibid. Dionysius, speaking of 

u 2 Romulus, 
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Romulus, says, that while other nations were negligent about 
the choice of their priests, some exposing that t)liice to sale, 
and others determining it by lot; Romulus made a law that 
two men, above fifty, of distinguished rank and virtue, with- 
out bodily defect, and possessed of a competent fortune, 
should be chosen from (‘acb rurla^ to olficiate as priests in 
that curia or parish for life; being exempted by age from 
military service, and by law from the troublesome business of 
tlie city, ii. 21. There is no mention of any annual salary. 
In after ages the priests claimed an immunity from taxes, 
w’hich the Poaiijices and augurs for several years did not pay. 
At last, however, the (pnestors wanting money for public exi- 
gencies, forced them, after appealing in vain to the triliunes, 
to pay up their arrears, {aujiunau, ])cr <juos non dcdcraut ,sti~ 
peudium twactum est,) Liv. xxxiii. 42. s. 44. Augustus in- 
creased both the dignity and einolmncnts (roM.\u)i>A) of the 
priests, particularly of the Vestal Virgins, Suet. -^iug'. ill.; 
as he likewise first fixed the salaries of the provincial magis- 
trates, IJio. lii. 2il. 25. liii. 1.5., whence we read of a sum of 
money (salaiuum) being given to those wlio were dis- 
appointed of a province, /</. 7^1- 22. xliii. 4. lxxviii.22. Tacit. 
.Agaric. 42. Hut we I’ead of no fixed salary for the priests; as 
for the teacljcrs of the liberal arts. Suet. J'est. 18. Digest., 
and for others. Suet. 40. Acr. 10. When Theoclosius 

the tTi’cat abolished the heathen Avorship at Ronu“, Zosimus 
mentions only his refusing to grant tlie public money for sa- 
crifices, and expelling the priests of both sexes from tlu- tem- 
ples, V. 118. It is certain, however, that sullicient j)rovision 
was made, in whatever manner, for tlie maintenanca* of those 
who deA’oted themseh es wholly to sacred functions. 1 Jonour, 
jjerhaps, was the chief reward of the dignified jiriests, Avho 
attended oidy occasionally, and whose rank and fortune raised 
them above desiring any pecuniary gratification. There is a 
passage in the life of Aurelian by Vlipiscus, c. 15., uhich 
some apply to this svdiject; althougli it seems to lu' restricted 
to the priests of a j>articular temple, Puutific.es ruhoravit, sc. 
Auretianus, i. e. he endowed the chief piaests Avith salaries, 
decrevit c.tium eiuoluiuenta utiuistris, and granted certain emo- 
luments to their servants, the inferior priests aa^Iio took care 
of the temples. The priests are by later Avriters sometimes di- 
vided into three classes, the untistites or chief priests, the sucer- 
dotes or ordinary priests, and the utinistri or meanest jn-icsts, 
Avhoiu Manilius calls aucturalus iu terliu Jura uiiuistrus, a'. .4.50., 
but for the most jjart oidy into tAA’o classes, the Pouti/ices or 
Sacerdutes, and thcumiislri; as in Vopi.scus; so 'niTegg. 14. 
(fiod. TUeodos, de Pugau, Sucrif, cl Teuqdis, 
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SERVANTS OF THE PRIESTS. 

Tf lE priests Avlio had children ('inployed them to assist irt 
])erformin^ sacred rites : but those who had no children 
jirocured free-born boys and girls to serve them, the boys to 
the age of puberty, and tlie girls till they Avere married. These 
Avere called Camifti and Camil/tc, Dionys. ii. 24. 

Those who took care of the teinjiles Avere called yEoiTur 
or (iell. xii. G., those who brought the victims to 

the altar and sIcav^ them, Poile, Victirnarii and Cultrarii ; to 
Avhom in particular the namt* of MlNISTllI aa'rs properly 
applied, f/ivV/, i. IMl). iA\()I57- Met.\\.']\'J . Virg.G. 

iii. 48H. nTni'ctml .yin. 14. The bo 5 's Avho assisted the T'Ta/w/wc.v 
in sacred rites AA’cre called Fj.amtnii ; and the girls, Fi-aminia-:, 
Festus. There were* A arious kinds of musicians, TibicvieHy 
Fi(hicinc.s.^ FufirineSj &<;. Lit:, ix. 30. 


111. T4IF PLAClvS AND RITES OF SxVCRED 

THINGS. 

^'^HE places dedicated to the Avorship of the gods At'ere called 
temples, Templa, (femay (leltf/rrUf .sarraria, cedes sacrce,) 
and consecrated by the augurs; hence called A 

1 emple built by Agrippa in the time of Augustus, and dedicated 
to all the gods, Avas called Pant/iccni, Dio. liii. 27- 

A small temple or chapel Avas cixWcd Sacel/Ktii or Jl^Zdicula. 
A A\ oo<l or thicket of trees consecrated to religious worship 
Avas called PfU'K.s, a groA’e, l*lhi. xii. 6. Plant. Ample, v. 1. 
-12. 4’he gods Avere supposed to freejuent AA’oods and fountains ; 
hence, Plsse foris superos trsiatar selva omnem sola tdrens 
TJhyea, laican. ix. 522. 

'Fhc Avorship of the gods consisted chiefly in prayers, a^oavs, 
and sacritices. 

No act of religious Avorship AA'as performed Avithout prayer. 
'Phe Avords used Avere thought of the greatest importance, and 
A-aried according to the nature of the sacrifice. Taler. ]\Ia.v. i. 1 . 
Hence the supposed force of charms and incantations, {verha 
el ineaiitamenta rarminum) y Plin. xxA'iii. 2. Horat. Ep. i. 
J . 34 . When in doubt abo.ut the name of any god, lest they 
should mistake, they used to say, Quisquis ks. Plant. Itud. 
i. 4. 37- T'irg. iv. 577- Whatever occnirred to a person 
in doubt AAdiat to say, AA'as supposed to be suggested by some 
diAunity, Plant. Must. iii. 1 . 137- Apulei. de Deo Socratis. In 
the daytime the gods were thought to remain for the most part 
in heaven, but to go up and doAA'ii the earth during the night to 

u 3 " observe 
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observe the .ictions of men, liiid. Prol. 8. The stars 

■were supposed to do the contrary, ibid. 

Those u’ho prayed, stood usually with their heads covered 
{capite veldto vel opertd) looking towards the eastj a priest 
pronounced the woi*ds before them {verba prccibat) ; they fre- 
quently touched the altars or the knees of the images of the 
gods ; turning themsch’cs round in a circle {in gip'nm xe con~ 
vertebant) , Liv. v.21., towards the right. Plant. Cure. i. 1 .70*> 
sometimes the}' put their right hand to their moutli {dextram 
ori admovehaut ; -whence adoratio)^ and also prostrated them- 
selv'es on tlic ground {proenmhehunt aris advolnti) . 

7’lic ancient Romans used Avith tlie same solemnity to offer 
ujj A'ows, (VOVERE, vota fnccre^ suscipere, eouvipere, nuncii- 
jjarCy &c.) They A'owed temples, games, thence called JLndi 
I’otivi, sacrifices, gifts, a certain part of the plunder of a city, 
&c. Also what was called VER SACRUM, that is, all the 
cattle which were produced from the first of March to the end 
of April, Li?K xxii. 9, 10. xxxiv. 44. InthisA'ow among the 
Samnites, men were included, Pestns in Mamertixj. 

Sometimes they used to write their vows on paper or waxen 
tablets, to seal them up f ohsignare) , and fasten them Avith Avax 
to the knees of the images of the gods; that being supposed 
t o be the scat of mercy : Hence Genua incerare deorum, Juve- 
nal. X. 55. 

When the things for Avhich they offered up voavs AA’^ere 
granted, the a'ows A\-ere said ro/crc, esseruta, &c., but if not, 
radere, esse irrita, &c. 

The person Avho made a'oavs aa'us said, esse voti reus; and 
AA'heii he obtained his Avish {voti compos), I'oti daninatus, 
bound to make good his voaa', till he jicrformed it, Mucroh. 
Sat. iii. 2., vel voto, V'irg. Eel. v. 80. Hence damnahis In. 
quoqite votis, i. e. obfigabis ad votn solvcnda, shalt bind men 
to perform their a’Oaa's by granting Avhat they prayed for, J^irg. 
ibid., redderc A'el solvere vota, to perforin. Pars prevdee dc- 
hita, Jd\'. debiti a'cI meriti honores, rnerita dona, &c. A voAved 
feast {epulum vothnmi) Avas called 1*oi.i.uctum, Plant. Jtud. 
V. 3. 63., from polhicere to consecrate. Id. Stick, i. 3. 80., 
hence pollucibiliter cocnare, to feast sumptuously. Id. Most. 
i. 1. 23. Those Avho implored the aid of the gods, used to lie 
{incubare) in their temples, as if to receive from them responses 
in their sleep, Serv. in Virg. vii. 88. CVc. Divin. i. 43. The 
sick in particular did so in the temple of iEsculapius, Plant, 
(birc. i. 1. 61. ii. 2. 10, &c. 

Those saved from shipwreck used to hang up their clothes 
in the temple of Neptune, with a picture {tabula votiva) re- 
presenting the circumstances of their danger and escape, 
Pirg. xii. 768. Ilorat. Od. i. 5. Cic. ^at. II. iii. 37- 
soldiers, when discharged, used to suspend their arms to Mars, 

irladiators 
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gladiators their swords to Hercules^ Horat. E2i- i. 1. 4., and 
poets, when they finished a work, the fillets of their hair to 
Apollo, Stat. Silv. iv. 4. 02. A person who had siificred 
shipwrcek, used sometimes to support himself by begging, 
and for the sake of moving compassion, to shew a picture of 
his misfortunes, Jiwenal. xiv. 301. l*/ucdr, iv. 21. 24. 

Augustus, having lost a number of his ships in a storm, 
expressed his resentment against Neptune, by ordering that 
his image should not be can*ied in procession with those of 
the other gods at the next solemnity of the Circensian games, 
^net. ylni'. 16 . 

Thanksgivings {s(ratiarttni actionem) used always to be made 
to the gods for l)enefits received, and upon all fortunate events. 
It ^vas, Iio\\'ever, believed that the gods, after remarkable 
success, used to seiul on men, by the ageney of Nemksis, 
(Ui.Titix fa< inoniui impiorum, hunaruHique euiEMiATRix, 
JSlarcelUn. xiv. 11.) a reverse of fortune, lAn. xlv. 41. To 
avoid u hich, as it is thought, Augustus, in consecpience of a 
tiream, every year, on a certain <lay, begged an alms fi-om the 
people, holding out his hand to such as offered him {cavant, ma- 
nimi asses jiorrigcntihits prcchcns). Suet. Aug. 91 . Dio. liv. 35. 

VVIk'u a gi'ueral had obtained a signal victory, a thanks- 
giving (SUl’l’LlCATlO vcl sajtpliciu?n) Avas decreed by the 
senate to l)c made in all the temples, Liv. iii. 63. ; and what 
was called a LdiCTlSl’DIlNILJM, when couches AA'erc spread 
{leefi Aa'l pft/viaaria stci'nchaiitiir)^ for the gods, as if about to 
feast, and their images taken down from their pedestals, and 
placed upon these couches round the altars, which were loaded 
Avith the T’iehest dishes. 11 eiure, yld omnia jtiilvinaria sacri/i- 
eatiim, lav. xxii., 1., snpplicatio decreta est, Cic. Cat. iii. 10. 
This honour AA'as decre(ul to Cicero for haA’ing suppressed the 
conspiracy of Catiline, AA’hicIi he often hoasts had never been 
conferred on any other person AA'ithout laying aside his robe 
of peace {togatns), Dio. 37- 36. Cic. Pis. 3. Cat. iii. 6. 10. 
The author of the decree Avas L. Cotta, Cic. Phil. ii. 6. xiv'. 8. 
A supplication Avas also decreed in times of danger or public- 
distress ; AA hen the Avomen prostrating themseh’es on the 
ground sometimes SAA'ept the temples AAUth their hair. Lit', iii. 
7. 'I'lie Lectisternimn Avas first introduced in the time of a 
pestilence, A. U. 356. Liv. v. 13. 

In sacrifices it Avas retjuisite that those aa^io (jffered them 
should come chaste and pure ; that they should bathe them- 
selves ; be dressed in AAdiite robes, and croAvned Avith the leaves 
of that tree, Avhieh AA’as thought most acceptable to the god 
AA’hom they Avorshipped. Sometimes also in the garb of sup- 
pliants, with dishevelled hair, loose robes, and barefooted. 
VoAVs and prayers Avere alw'ays made before the sacrifice. 

It Avas iiecessary that the animals to be sacrificed {hosticB vel 
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»vr//mcc,Ovul.F:ist.i..‘53r>.) shorild l)e^vitho^lt spot and blomisli, 
{flccorrv et hih'i>rfc vol iiitartcc, never yoked in the plough,) 
iltkh i. 8;i., and therefore tltey wore ehoseii from a flock or 
herd, a])proved by the piuests, and marked Avith chalk, .Juve- 
unf. X. (3()., whence they Avere called cLn'cssifc, c.vtmm’, levtic. 

I lic}’ Avere adorned AAuth fdlcts and ribbons {infidis ct vittis), 
Eiv. ii. .5-1., and croAvns ; and their horns Avere gilt. 

The A'ietim Avas letl to the altar by the J*oj)cc, Avith their 
elothes tucked up :uid nake<l to the AA aist {(jiti surnnrti erttnt 
cf ad ilia uadi. Suet, t’alig. 32.), Avith a slack rope, that it 
might, not. seem to be brought by force, Ai’hich Avas reckoned 
a bad omen. For tlie same reason it Avas alloAA’ed tf) stand loose 
befca'c the altar; and it Avas a Aany bad omen if it fled aAA'ay. 

Then after silence A\as ordere<l, Cir. liii-iti. i. 4.5., (see 
p. 1G2.) a salted cake {uada .sals<t,\L^\ frui'cs sa/scr, Virg. .En. 
ii. 1 33. J'ar ct mica salis, (>A'id. & Ilorat. i. e, luir tostttin, cota- 
uiinataui, et ,sa/c ruistaiu, bran or meal mixed AA’ith salt), AA'as 
sprinkled {bispcri^clatta r) on the. head of the beast, and frank- 
incense and AA-ine poured betAA'een its hoims, the priest haA’ing 
lirst tasted the AA’ine himself, and giA’cn it to be tasted by tliose 
that stood ne.xt him, Avhich AA'as called L1HA44(), Scn\ in 
/ 5rg. iA'. 57 , <kc., and thus the viclim aa'us said cssc macta, 

i. e. ma^is nucta: Hence immolare et niacfarc, to sacrifice ; 
for the Homans carefully aA'oidcd AA'ords of a bad omen : as, 
ctcdcrc, jagalarc, ike. '^I'he priest plucked the highest hairs 
l>etAAeen the horns, and thrcAV thon into the fire; A\hich aa'Us 
called Lihvmina I’utMA, /57*g. ^J-Ca. A'i. 24(>. 

1 lu‘ victim Avas struck l)y tin* cattrarias, Avilh an axe or a 
mall (naiUco), Suet, t alig. 32., by the ordi'r of tlic priest, 
Avliom h(' asked thus, Aajoxk? Ocid. lui.st. i. 32.’!., .and the 
priest ansAvered, Hoc auk. S/fct. Calii^. ,58. 4'hen it Avas 
stabbed ( jii^ulahatar) AA’ith kiuA'cs; and the blood being caught 
{c.cccpta) in goblets, aa us poured on the altar. It AA'as tlien 
flavA'd and dissected. .Sometimes it Avas all burnt, and called 
Hoi.oca ! 'STUA i {(‘.v ij\uv toias, ct Kfiitc to’o) , Virg. vi. 25., but 
usually only a part; and aa hat remained AV'as divided betAA’een 
the priests and the person AA’ho offered the sacrifice {f/fd sacra 
y. sacnficiaui ka( iku.at, a'. sitcris oi'kr.vhatoh, Virp;. G. i. 393 . 
racit. ylnnal. ii. 14.^ The person Avho cut up the animal, anrl 
<liA’ided it into diilcrent parts, was said ]>rosecarc extu, IAa'. a’. 21 . 
Plant. Pom. ii. ]. 8 ., ami the entrails thus diAaded wen' 
calk'd JhtosjA I.K or I’liosio i a, Ovid. Fast. vi. 163. 'J'hesc 
rites AA'cre common to the Homans Avith the (Ireeks; AvhencA^ 
Hionjsius concludes that the Homans Aver(‘ of Hreek ex- 
traction, A ii. 72 . 

Then th.e arasjdccs inspeerted tlui entrails {c.vta consnlchant) , 
Virg. iv. 64. And if the sigjis AV'cre favourable {si exta hona 
cssent), tlicy were said to huA'c offered up an acceptable sacri- 
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ficc, or to iiave pacified the gods (diis Utusse) ; if not {si exta 
noil hand vcl prava et iristia esscut) , another vietim was offered 
np {sacri/iciian instaurabati(r,viA victhna succidanea mactaha- 
tur) , and soinetiincs several, Cic. de Dhnn . ii. 3G. 38. Suet, 
Cfcs. 81 . Lin. XXV. 16. Sern. in Lir^. iv. 50. v. 94. 

44ie liver was the part chiefly inspected, and supposed to 
give the most certain presages of futurity; lienee termed CA- 
i’lJT JiX'rORUM, Plm. xi. :^7. s. 7-^. It was divided into 
two parts, called familiaris and hosthas vel ini- 

ntica. From the former they conjectured what was to happen 
to themseh'cs ; and from the latter, what was to happen to 
an enemy. Each of tliese parts had what was called CAPUT, 
Jyin. viii. 9. Civ. Dhnn. ii. 12, 1.3. Lucan, i. 621., Avhich 
seems to have been a protidierance at the entrance of the 
blood-vessels and nerves, which the ancients distinguished by 
the name of fibres ; tlius. In imd /ihrd. Suet. Aug. 9.5. Lcce 
I'idct capiti fihrarnniincrcsrerc niolcni yllterins capitis^ Lucan, 
i. 627 . La vajiita jiarihus hina consiirs^unt torisy Senec. (Edip. 
35(1. Caput jeeinoris driplcx, Valer. Max. i. 6. 9., i. e. two 
lobes, one on each side of the fissure or cavity, commonly 
i’alled Porta, v. -ta'y Cic. Nat. I), ii. .5.5., which Livy calls 
AUCTMM in /erinore, xxvii. 2(i. s.28. A liver without tliis pro- 
tuberance (}vvur sine capitcj , or cut off {caput jecinorc ccesum'), 
was reckonctl a very bad omen {nihil tristius), Cic. Divin. 
i. .52. ii. 13. 16. Lie. viii. 9.; or Avhen the heart of the victim 
could not be found ; for although it was known, that an 
animal could not live without the. heart, Cic. Divin. ii. 16., 
yet it, was believed sometimes to be wanting; as happened t<i 
Cjp.sar, a little before his death, Avhile he. was sacrificing, 
on t.hat day, on Avhieh he first appeared in his golden chair 
and [mrple robe, ihid. i. .52. Valer. Max. i. 6. 13., where- 
■n])on the Harnspex Spurinna Avarned him to beware of the 
ides of March, ibid, et Suet. ,Tul. 81. 4^1)0 principal fissure or 
division of the liver ( fissurn Jecoris familiare et intule), was 
likewise particularly attended to, Cic. JVat. D. iii. 6. Divin. 
i. K). ii. 13, 14., as also its fibres or parts, and those of the 
lungs, ibid, Virs^. (i. i. 484. jLn. iv. 6. x. 176. 

After the Haruspices had inspected the entrails, then the 
parts Avhich fell to the gods were sprinkled with meal, Avinc, 
and frankincense, and bui’iit {adolebuntur \’el cre/nabantur) on 
tlu‘ altar. The enti'ails Avtn’c said Diis dari, reddi ct jiorrici, 
{quasi jiarrigiy ah'I porro Jaci), Avhen they AA’erc placed on the 
iiltars {chrn aris \c\Jiammis imponcrentur) , Virg. vEri. vi. 2.52. 
xii. 214., or Avhen, in sacrificing to the DU Marini^ they 
Avere throAvn into the sea, ibid. \. 774. Hence, if any thing 
unlucky fell out to prevent xi person from doing AA’hat he had 
resoh ed on, or the like, it wxis sxiid to happen inter ccesa (sc. 
e.vta) ct porrcctUy between the time of killing tlie victim and 
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burning the entrails, i. c. between the time of forming the 
resolution and executing it, ('ic, jltt. v. 18. 

When the sacrifice was finishetl, the priest having washed 
his hands and uttered certain prayers, again made a libation, 
and then the people were dismissed in a set form; Iiockt, or 
ire licet. 

After tlie sacrifice folhnved a feast (Kpnhv sacri/icales), 
which in public sacrilices was sumptuously prepared by the 
Septemviri J^puhjncs. In private sacrifices, the persons who 
ofiered them feasted on the parts which fell to them, with 
their friejids; sacra fuh 'rc saaai (parl ein) : put's est data cetera 
taetisis, Ov. Met. 12. 15-1. 

On certain solemn occasions, cs})('cially at funerals, a dis- 
trihution of raw llesh used to be made to the people, called 
Visc KRATio, I^ir. viii. 22. xxxix. 40. xli. 28. Cic. Off ', ii. 16. 
Suet. ('ccs. 38. For viscera signifies not only the intestines, 
but whatever is under the hide: particularly the flesh between 
the bones and the skin, Sert'. in f it'p'. i. 211.iii. 622. 

vi. 2.’>3. Suet. J'itell. 13. 

The sacrifices ofiered to the celestial gods difiered from 
those ofiered to the infernal deities in several particulars. 

4’he victims sacrificed to the former u ere white, brought 
chiefly from the river Clitumnus, JuvettaL xii. 13. T"irf^. 
Geori^. ii. 14(). in the country of tlu' Falisci, Ovid. Pout. iv. 8. 
41., tlxeir neck was bent ujxwards {sursutn rcfiectchatur)^ the 
knife was applied from above {itupouelnilur), and the blood 
was sprinkled on the altar, or caught in cups. 4'he victims 
ofi'ered to the infernal gotls were black; tliey wei'O killed with 
their faces bent downwards (prtuuc), the knife was applied 
fi’om below (supponchatur'), and the blood was jxoured infix a 
ditch. 

Those who sacrificed to the celestial gods were clothed in 
white, bathed tlic wluxle body, made libatitxns by heaving the 
liquor out of the cup (fundendo manu supinfi), and prayed 
Avith the palms of tlxeir hands raised to heaven. Those who 
sacrificetl to the infei*nal gods were clothed in black ; only 
sprinkled their body Avith Axater, made libations by turning 
the hand (inv.i:h(;i;m)o, Ha ui tuanu in siniatrurn partem i>ersa', 
patera couverterei ur) and thrcAA" the cup into tlie fire, Serv. 
in J'irg;. .rl'm. vi. 244., pi-ayed with their palms turned down- 
Avards, and sti’iking the ground Avith their feet, C7c. 1'usc. 
Q. ii. 25. 

Sacrifices Avei*e of different kinds; some Avere stated (slat a 
et sole maid ) , others occasional (forlulta et cjc uccidente nala ) ; 
as, those called expiatory , for averting bad omens [ad jtortetUa 
A cl prodigia procuranda, e.cjnanda et avertetida a el averritn- 
ennda) making atonement for a crime (Sacuificia piacula- 
RiA, ad criinen expiandum) t and the like. 
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Human sacrifices were also offered among the Romans.— 
By an ancient law of Romulus, which Dionysius calls, vo/ios 
•TTitocoaiu^, Lex proditicniisy ii. 10., persons guilty of certain 
crimes, as treachery or sedition, were devoted to Pluto and 
the infernal gods, and tlua-efore any one might slay them with 
impunity. In after times, a consul, dictator, or prietor might 
devote not only himself, but any one of the legion {ex legione 
Itomanai called Scripta, because perhaps the soldiers not in- 
cluded in the legion, the T^eliteSy Siubiiarii, T’nmii/tuaril, &c. 
were excepted) , and sUiy him as an expiatory victim (jiiacu/um, 
i. e. in piuru/ton, hoa/iam c<z!f/erc),Liv. viii. 10. In the. first ages 
of thii republic human sacrifices seem to liave been offered 
annually, jllacroh. Sat. i. i^i^d it was not till the year (557. 
that a decree of the senate was made to prohibit it; Jte homo 
iuimolaretur, Plin. xxx. i. s. 3. Mankind, says Pliny, are 
under inexpressible obligations to the Romans for abolishing 
so hf)rritl a practice {<pii sns/ufere monslra, hi qnilnis hornineni 
occiderereligiosLssimiimeratymaiidi I'erh etiaoiiiuluherrhniim.) 
Ibid. AVe read however of two men who were slain as vic- 
tims with the usual solemnities in the Camjnis Alartius by 
the Ponti/iccs and Llamen of Mars, as late as the time of 
.lulius Caisar, A, 708. Dio. xliii. 24. Whence it is supposed 
that the decree f)f the senate mentioned by Pliny respected 
only private and magical sacred rites, and those jilluded to, 
llorat. Kpod. 5. Augustus, after he had compelled L. An- 
tonins to a s\u*reuder at Perusia, ordered 400 senators and 
eqailes, who had sided with Antony, to be sacrificed as vic- 
tims on the altar of Julius Caesar, on the ides of March, 
A. Lh 71 '1- Dio. xlviii. 14. Suetonius makes them only 300, 
yiiig. ir>. 'Po this savage action Seneca alludes, dc Vleni.v. 11. 
In like manner. Sex. Pompeius threw into the sea not only 
horses, but also men alive, as victims to Neptune, Dio. 
xlviii. 48. Boys used to be cruelly put to death, even in the 
t ime of Cicero and Horace for magical purposes, C'/c. Pat. 14. 
llorat. Kpod. h. 

A place reared for offering sacrifices was called Ara or 
Ai/i'arh, an altar: Ai-taki a {ah a/ti/aditie) faiithm diis saperis 
roaseerahatitar ; aji.k ct dii.s .sitjieris ct i/iferis, Serv. in Virg. 
Cel. V. ()(i. yEn. ii. 515. In the phrase. Pro aris et/oris, aha 
is put for the altar in the imphiviam or middle of the house, 
where the Penates were worshippctl ; and foc us, for the hearth 
in the atrium or hall, where the Lares v^'ere worshipped, Cic. 

40, 41. Dejot.'^. Sext. A'l. Phil, \\. ‘SO. Sallust. Cat. 
.52. A secret place in the temple, where none but priests en- 
tered, was called adytum, Ctcs. K. C. hi. 105., universally 
revered, Pausan. x. 32. 

Altars used to be covered with leaves and grass, called ver- 
bena, i. e. herba sacra, Sei'v. Virg. yBii. xii, 120. KcL viii. 

65 . 
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65. Donat. Ter. iv. 4, 5. Iloraf. Od. iv. 11. /•> adorned 
with flowers, (hnd. Trisf. iii. 13. 1.5, Sat. Thch. 8. 298. Sil. 
16. 309., and bound Avith woollen fillets, JVojo. iv. 6. (>. 
jKn. iv. 459., therefore called ne.vcc toryifc.s, i, e. coroner. Id. 
G. iv. 276. 

Altars and temples afforded an ylsyhnn or place of refue;c 
ainon^i^ tlie Greeks and Romans, A5y>, Pans. 4. Vic. Nat. I), 
iii. 10. Q. liosv, 2. Orid. Trist. v. 2. 43., as among the .lews, 
1 Khigs, i. .50., chiefly to slaves from the cruelty of their mas- 
ters, Terent. llcant.\. 2. 22. Plant. lh(d.\\\.\. 18. Most. v. 
i. 45., to insolvent debtors and criminals. Tacit. Anna! . iii. tiO., 
Avhere it was reckoned im])ious to touch them, Cic. Tnsc. i. 3.5. 
TArg. Ain. i, 349. ii. 513. .5.50., and whence it AA'as unlaAvful 
to drag them, Cic. Dorn. 41., but some'timcs they jnit fire and 
combustible materials around the place, that the person might 
appear to be forced away, not by men, but by a god (Vidcan), 
Plant. JMost. v. i. 65., or shut up the tctnplc and unroofed it 
{tectnin snnt donoliti) , that he might perisli under the o])en air, 
Nej). Pans. b. p. 63., hence ara is put for refnyinm, Ovid. 
Trist, iv. .5. 2. 

Tlie Trinrnriri consecrated a chapel to Ca'sar in the forn/n, 
on tlie place Avhere he Avas burnt; and ordained that no per- 
son Avho fled thither for sanctuary should lie taken from thence 
to jiunishmont ; a thing AA'hich, says Dio, had been granted to 
no one before, not even to any divinity; except the asi/Inni of 
Romulus, AA'hich remained only in niur.e, being so block('(l 
up, that no one could enter it, Dio. xlvii. 19. Hut the shrine 
of .lulius AA'as not alAA'ays esteemed iin iolablc; ihc son f)f 
Antony AA'as slain by .Augustus, althougli he Ik'd to it, Snet. 

I/. 

There Avc.re A'arious a csscIs and instruments used in sacri- 
fices; as, acerra acI tlinrihiilnni , accuser for burning incense ; 
simpiihini a'cI shapin' inj7i, yntfnni, ca/)is, -idis, patera, cups 
used in libations, olla-, pots; tripodcs, tripods; seenres acI 
hipennes, axes; cnltri \c\ secespita’, knives, ^ic. Hut these 
AA’ill be better understood by representation than description. 

Tin: ROMAN YEAR. 

T3 OMUEUS is said to haA C diA'ided the year into ten months; 

the first of Avhich Avas called Martins, March, from Mars 
his supposed father, Ovid. Jntst. iii. Jb. 98.; the second 
Aprilis, either from the Greek name of Venus, /t*/,) 

Ovid. Past. i. 39. TIorut. Od. iv. 11., or because then trees 
and flowers open (sc aperinnt) their buds, Plutarch, in Nnma, 
Ovid. P'ast . iv. 87.; tlie third, J^lains, IVlay, from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury; and the fourth Junius, .luiu*, from the 

goddess 
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gotlcloss tJuHo, or in honour of the young’ {Junioruni) ; and 
May of the old {majorifni) ; Ovid. Fast. v. 427- The rest 
were named from their number, Quiiitllis, fHextilis, SepiemheVy 
(h'i(ihc}\ i^oventher, Dcccnnhery ibid. i. 41 . Qfnntilis was 
afterwards ealled ,//itiKs, from Julius Cfcsar, and Sextilis xiii- 
^nst/fs, from Augustus Caesar ; bceause in it he had first been 
made consul, and had obtained I’eniarkable vietories. Suet. 31. 
IJio. Iv. (i., in parlieular, he had become master of Alexan- 
dria in /Fgypt, A. U. 724., anti fifteen years after (fu.stro ter- 
iio), on the same da}', jjrobably the 29th of August, hivd van- 
(juislied the lllueti, by means of Tiberius, Ilurat. Od. iv. 14. 
34. Other emperors gave their names to jjarticular months, 
but these were forgotten after their death. Suet. Uomit. 13. 
VHu. l*ati. .34. 

Numa added two months, ealled •Juuuuriusy from Jmius; 
and h'chrnariHs, because then the people were purified (fehni- 
uhtitHr, i. *i.pui-^ahatin- vel lusfrabutur,) by an expiatory sacri- 
fice ( I'chraaliu) from the sins of the whole year; for this 
anciently was the last month in the year, Cic. dc ii. 21 . 

t)rid. Fust. ii. 49. Ti/mll. iii. 1,2. 

Numa in imitation of the Greeks, divided the year into 
Iwehe nufiiths, according to the course of the moon, con- 
sisting in all of .334 days ; he added one day more, Flitt. 
xxxiv. 7-1 niake the number odd, which was tliought the 
more fortunate. But as 10 days, 5 lunirs, 49 minutes, (or 
rather 4S minutes, ;37 seconds,) were wanting to make the 
lujiar } car correspond to the course of the sun, he appointed 
that e\'ery other \ ear an extraordinary month, called JMeusis 
Jntervulurisy or MaredunuiSy should be inserted between the 
2.3d and 24th tlay of IVbruary, X//'. i. 19. The interca- 
lating of this month Avas left to the discretion (urbitrio) of 
the* Fontifices ; u ho, hy inserting more or fewer days, used 
1:o make the current ycitr longer or shorter, as wiis most con- 
venient fin* themselves or their friends ; for instance, that .i 
magistrate might sooner or later resign his office, or con- 
trac^tors for tlie rex enue might have longer or shorter time to 


collect tile taxes, Cic. dc Xc»;g. ii. 12. Fam. vii. 3. 12. viii. (). 
Att. v.9. 13. vi. 1. Suet. Ctcs. 40. IJio. xl. G2. Ceusonn. 20. 


IMucrid). Sat. i. 13. In conseejuenee of this licence, the 
months were transposed from their stated seasons ; the winter 
months carried back into autumn, and the autumnal into 
summer. Civ. Att. x. 17- 


Julius Ca'sar, Avhen he became master of the state,’ resolved 
to put an end to this disorder, by abolishing the source of it, 
the vise of the intercalations; and for that purpose, A. tk 7^1 
adjusted the year according to the course of the sun, ami 
assigned to each month the number of days which they still 
contain. • To make matters iirocccd regularly, froux the 1st 

of 
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of tlie ensuing .Innuary, he inserted in the current beaidei 
the intercalary month of 23 days, which fell into ft of course, 
two extraordinary months between November and December, 
the one of thirty-three, and the other of thirty-four days; 
so that this year, which was called the last year of confusion, 
consisted of sixteen months, or 445 days. Suet. Ctcs. 40. Plin. 
xviii. 25. Macroh. Sat. i. 14. Cemorin. de die Nat. 20. 

AH this was eSbeted by the care ikiU olf 
celebrated astronomer of Alexandria, wilbiii Cmmt 4|| 
brought to Rome for that purpose ; ami a new kalcndar was 
formed from his arrangement by Flavius a scribe, digested 
according to the order of the Roman festivals, and tlu> okl 
manner of computing the days by kalends, nones, and ides ; 
which was published and authorised by the dictator’s edict. 

This is the famous .IllLIAN or solar year, Avhich continues 
in use to this day in all Christian countries, without any other 
variation, than that of the old and new Sh/Ie; which was oc- 
casioned by a regulation of Pope Gregory, A. 1). 1582., who 
observing that tlie vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
council of Nice, A. I). .325., had been on the 21st March, 
then happened on the 10th, by the advice of astronomers, 
caused ten days to be entirely sunk and thrown out of tin* 
current year, between the 4th and 15 of October; and to 
make the civil year for the future to agree with the real one, 
or with the annual revolution of the earth round the sun ; or, 
as it M'as then expressed, with the annual motion of the sun 
round the ecliptic, which is completed in 3()5 days, 5 hours, 
40 minutes, he ordained, that every KKHh year should nf»f 
be leap year; excepting thc4(KHh ; so that the difference will 
hardly amount to a day in 70 ^ 1^1 yeais, or according to a more 
accurate computation of the length of the year, to a day in 
52(K) years. 

4'his alteration of the style was immediately adopted in all 
the Roman Catholic countries; Imt not in Britain till the 
year 1752, when eleven days were tlropt between the 2d and 
14th September, so that that month contained only nineteen 
days ; and thenceforth the new style was atloptcd as it had 
been before in tlie other countries of Europe. The same 
year also another alteration was made in England, that the 
legal year, which before had begun the 25th March, should 
begin upon the 1st of .January, M’hich first took place 1st 
January 1752. 

Tlie Romans divided their months into three parts bj’ Ka- 
lends, Nmes, and Ides. 3"'he first day was called KAEEND^E 
vel Calenda- {a eulaudo vel vocando) , from a priest calling out 
to the people that it was new moon; the .5th day, NONrii, 
nones; the 13th, IDIJS, the *f/e.v, from the obsolete verb 
iduare, to divide ; because the ides divided the mouth. The 
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, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
^ |jcns every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
-u month were marked, sexto Kalendis Martii or Martias; 
.a hence this year is called Bissextilis. 

Tile names of all the months are used as substantives or 
-jectives, except ApriliSf which is used only as a sub- 

their way of reckoning, hut 


ohserviug 

UJ ^>1/ f/tij Sy niia aclciOil r» Iiitc'rc*:ilsify einyn £tt the' c'lirl <*r i ttt^ 

year, and every fourth year 6 days, Jicrodot. ii. 4. Xhese 

which now consist of 31 days, and also the two daj's which 
he took from Februaiy; having adjusted the year so exactly 
to the course of the sun, says JDio, that tiie insertion of one 
intercalarj’^ day in 14(31 years would make up the difference, 
Dio, xliii. 26., which, however, was found to be ten days less 
than tlie truth. Another difference bettvecn the Egyptian and 


Julian year was, that tlie former began with Sejitembcr and 
tlu^ latter with January. 


The ancient Homans did not divide their time into u’ceks, 
as n e do in imitation of the Jews. The country people came 
to Rome eveiy ninth day, (see p, 7^-) whence tliese days were 
called Nundin.e fjunsi Nov'kn oin.k, having seven intermediate 
days for working, ^htvroit. i. 16., but tliere seems to have 
been no word to denote this space of time. The time indeed 
between the promulgation and passing of a laAV was called 
Tkim'm NUNjiiNi'M or Tu I N u M>i M^M , TAv. iii. 3.’>. Viv. 


Dorn. 16, 17 . Phil. 3. Fam. xvi. 12., but this might in- 
clude from 17 t() 30 days, according to the time ndien the table 
containing the business to be determined {tahnla pnmtnlgatio- 
jAs) n as hung up, and the ('omitia Avere ludd. The classics 
never put }iun(ritnnn hy itself for a space of time. Under the 
later I'lnperors, indeed, it Avas used to deiioti* the time that 
the consuls remained in office, Avhich then probably Avas two 
months, Ffimjn'id. in Alex. Sever. 28. 43., so that there Avere 
12 consuls each year; hence nnndinmn is also put for the two 
consuls themselves, {collegmnt ronsnlmn,) Vospic. Tac. 9. 

The custom of divitling time into Avecks {helnlomudeSy y. 
-dec A'el aa'us introduced under the emperors. .Dio, 

Avho floui’ishcd under Severus, says, it lirst took place a little 
before his time, being derived from the Egyptiatis; and uni- 
versally prevailed, xxxvii. 18. The days of the Aveek Averc 
named from the pUmets, as they still are ; Dies Sol is j 8umlay, 

Lwi<£y 
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Lkuce, Monday; IMartiSy Tuesday; Wednesday ; 

Jovisy Thursday; Venerisy Friday; Saturniy Saturday; ibid. 

The Romans, in marking the days of the month, counted 
backwards. Thus the j- called the last tlay of December Priilie 
KalendaSy sc. ante, or Pridic J\n/endarum JanuarUy marked 
shortly, Prid. Ka/. ,Jan. tlie day before that, or the 3()th De- 
cember, Pertlo Kal. •Jan. sc. die ante, or unie diem tertium 
Ival. •Jan.y and Sf> through tlie Avhole year: tlms. 


A TABLK of the Ivam;ni>s, Nonks, and Idks. 
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In leap year, that is, when February has twenty-nine days, 
which happens every fourth year, both the 24th and 25th days 
of that month were marked, sexto Kalendis Martli or Mar Has; 
and hence this year is called liissKxxiLis. 

The names of all the months arc used as substantives or 
adjectives, except jlprilisy which is used only as a sub- 
stantive. 

7’he Greeks had no kalends in their way of reckoning, but 
culled the first day of the month vHfnp>m, or new moon; hence 
ad Greccas Kalendas solvere, for nanquarn. Suet. Aug. HJ. 

The day among the Romans was either rwil or natural. 

The civil day, (DIFS CIVIFIS) was from midnight to 
midnight. The parts of which were, 1 . Media nox ; 2. 
Media' noctis hiclinatio, vel de niedid nocte ; 3. Gallieinurni, 
cock-crow, or cock-crowing, the time when tlie cocks begin to 
crow; 4. Conticinium, when they give over crowing; 5. Dilu- 
the dawn; 6. il/nne, the morning; 7* ■^dntemcridinmini. 
temjnis, the forenoon; 8. Meridies, noon, or mid-day; 0. 
'JTemjnis 2fOrneridiann}n, viAnieridiei inelinatio, afternoon; 10. 
A'o/Av otTy/,s'«.v, sun-set; I I. the evening; 12. Crejms- 

ral/nn, the twilight, {dnhiirnt tetnjms, noctis an ilieisif: Idett 
duhia'. res crepene dicta'. Van*. L. F. vi. 4.) — 13. Prima fax, 
when candles Avei'e lighted, called also qn'ima' toichra', Li^-. 
J*rinai lurnina, Horat. — M. Coricuhia nox, vel concuhiant, 
bed-time, lAv. xxv. 9. — 15. Intempesta nox, or sitc}itiinn uoc- 
tis, far on in the night; 10. Inelinatio ad mediain noefen/, 
Censorin. de J4ie Nat. c. 24. 

'rhe natural day (Dlh],S NATUIIAFIS) was from tln‘ 
rising to the setting of the .sun. It was divided into twelv<‘ 
hour-s, which Mere of a different length at difterent 
seasons: Hence /lora hiherna for hrevissitna. Plant. Psc'ud. \. 
2 . 11 . 

'J'he night M’as divided into four Matches {vifiHia jtrima, 
sccanda, &.c.) each cojjsisting of three hours, M’hich M ere like- 
wise of a difterent length at different times of the year: Thus, 
hora sexta noctis, mid-night ; iSeptitna, one o’clock in the 
morning; Octava, two, &c. Plin. ILp. iii. 1. 

Before the use of dials {horologia solaria vcl sciaterica) M-as 
knoM’u at Rome, there was no dhisiou of the day into 
hours; nor does th:it word occur in the Tm'cIvo 'I'ables. 
They oidy mention sun-rising and sun-setting, hcforc'iuul after 
'mid-day, Censorin. 23. According to Pliny, 'mid-day M'as 
not atlded till some years after, vii. (K)., sin accensds of the 
consuls being appointed to call out that time {accenso con- 
salum id pronnneiante) , w^hen he saw the sun from the senatt'- 
house, betw'ccn the Itostra and the place called Gii.i.costasis, 
PUh. ibid., where ambassadors from Greece and other 

X forcigu 
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forcifjn countries used to stand, T^arr. L. L. iv. 32. Cic. ad 
Q. Pr. ii. 1 . 

Anaximander or Anaximenes of Miletus, is said to have 
inv'ented dials at Lacedaemon in the time of Cyrus the 
Great, Plin. ii. 76. The first dial is said to have been set 
U 2 > at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, A. U. 447., and the next 
near the llostra l)y M. V^alcrius Messiila the consul, who 
brought it from Catana in Sicily, in the first Punic war, A. 1.1 . 
481., Aui. 60. Gel 1. c.v Plant. n\. Wcnce-y ad solarium 

versari, for in fo7'o, Cic. Quint. 18. Sci 2 )io Nasica first 

measured time by water, or by a elepsi/dra y ■which served by 
night as well as by daj*^, A. U. 59,5., ilnd, (Sec 2>" 227.) 
The use of clocks and watches was unknown to the Romans. 


DIVISION OF DAYS AND ROMAN FESTIVALS. 

T^A YS among the Romans were either dedicated to religious 
pur^joses (DIES FES'J'I), or assigned to ordinary busi- 
ness {dies PROFESTl). There were some jjartly the one, 
and ])artly the otlier (dies INTERCISI, i. c. ex jjarte fesii, 
et ex jiarte profesti)^ half holidays. 

On the l)ies P'esti sacrifices were jjerformed, feasts and 
games were celebrated, or there was at least a cessation from 
business. The days on which there "was a cessation from 
business were culled IvERLE, holidat/s, Cic. Legg. ii. 8. 
Divin. i. 45., and were either 2 mblie or jjrirafe. 

Public I'ericc or festivals were eitlier stated (STAT/K), or 
annually fixed on a certain day by the magistrate's, or 
Priests (CONCFl^TV.E), or occasionally appointed by 
m-der of the consvd, the j)ra?tor, or Pont if ex JMaximns (Im- 

eERATiv.i:). 

The stated festivals were chiefly the following : 

1. In January y AGONALIA, in honour of Janus, on 
the 9th (v. Id.')y Ovid. Past.i. 318, &c., and also on the 2()th 
Ala}’ ; C'ARAIl'LNTALIA, in honour of Cannenta, the.* 
mother of Evander, on the llth (111. Jd.), Oind. ibid. 401. 
Rut this Avas an half holiday (intercisus) ; for after mid-day it 
was dies ji/'ofesluSy a common we)rk elay. On the 13th (Idibus) 
a wether (vert'e.x' ve\ ovis semi nuts, -oris) was sacreel to Jupiter, 
Ovid. Past. i..588. On this day the name of Augustus was 

conferreel on Caesar Octavianus, ibid. 590. On the first 

day o^ this month 2 )eople used to wish one another health anel 
prosperity (omnia faustUy) Plin. xxviii. 2. s. 5., and to send 
presents to their friends. (See p. 52.) Alost of the magistrates 
entered on their office, and artists thought it lucky to begin 

any 
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any work they had to perform aiispicabafituv) ^ Seneci 

Ep. 83. Ovid, et Martial, passim. 

2. In Febiniary, FA UN ALIA, to the god Fannus, on 
the 13th (^Idibus) ; LUPERCA LTA, to Lycaean Pan, on the 
15th (xv. kal. Mart.); QUIRINALIA, to Romulus, on 
the 17th ; FERALIA {qtwd tmn epnlas ad sepnlchra amicorum 
ferebant, vel pecndes fericbant, Jh'estus), to the Dii Mfmes, 
on the 21st (Ovid says the IJth), and sometimes continued 
for several days; after which friends and relations kept a 
feast of peace and love {rharistia) for settling tlifferences and 
quarrels among one another, if any such existed. Thaler. 
Max. ii. 1. S. Ovid. Vast. ii. 631. TERMINALIA, to Ter- 
mhias ; RE<^i!lFUGlUM vcl regis fuga, in commemoration 
of the flight of King 'rarquin, on the 24th ; EQUIRIA, 
horse-races in the Cairqnis Martins, in honour of Mars, on 
the 27 th. 

3. In March, MATRONALIA, celebrated by the matrons 
for various reasons, but chiefly in meinoiy of the war termi- 
nated between the Romans and Sabines, Ovid. Fast. iii. 176., 
on the first day; when presents used to be given by husbands 
to their wives. Plant. Mil. iii. 1. 67- Pibul. iii. 1 . Snet. T^esp. 
19. I'estn/n ANCILIORIJM, on the same day and the three 
follovring, wlien the shields of Mars were carried through the 
city bythc Salii, who used then to be entertained with sumptuous 
feasts; Avhence Saliares dapes vel voetta-, for Inntcc, opiparre, 
upnhntcc, Horat. Od. i. 37* 2. LlBERALIA, to Bacchus, 
on the 18th (xv. kaJ. A]H'.), when young men used to put on 
the Toga idrilis, or manly gown : QUINQUATRUS, -uurn, 
vel Qninqnatria, Ovid. Fast. iii. 810. Cell. ii. 21., in honour 
of Minerva, on the 19th, at first only for one day, but after- 
wards for five; Avlience they got their name, Ovid. F. iii. 810. 
At this time boys brought presents to their masters, called 
3Iiner^'alia. On the last day of this festival, and also on the 
23tl March (x. kaJ. April.) the trumpets used in sacred rites 
Avere purified {Instrahantnr) by sacrificing a lamb ; hence it 
was called 'ri’tui.usTRi i;m, vel -i-\, Ovid. Fast. iii. 489. v. 725. 
HILARIA, in honour of the mother of the gods, on the 
25 th. 

4. In Api'il, AIEGALESIA or Megnlenses, to the great 
mother of the gods, on the 4th or 5th ; CEREALl A, or Fudi 
C'creales, to Ceres, on the 9th ; FORDICl J)IA, on the 15th, 
when pregnant cows Avere sacrificed (forda’ hoves,\. c.gravidcc, 
qtuc in ventre ferunt), Ovid. F'ust. iv. 5. 632. PALILIA vel 
Parilia to Pales, the 21st. (See p. 1.) On this day Ctesar 
appointed Circensian games to be annually celebrated ever 
after, because the news of his last victory over Labienus and 
the sons of Pompey at Munda in Spain had reached Rome 

X % thu 
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the evening before this festival, Dio. xliii. 42. ROBIGALIA, 
to Rolngus^, that he would preserve the corn from mildew (« 
ruhigine), on the 25th; FUORALIA, to Flora or C/iloris, {at 
omnia hene dejiorescerent ^ shed their blossoms, xviu. 29.) 

begun on the 28th, and continued to the end of the month, 
attended with great indecency, Lactant. i. 20. 10. Scholiast, 
in %Juvenal. vi. 249., M’hich is said to have been once checked 
by the presence of Cato, Senec. Blartial. i. 3. pnef. 

Paler. Max. ii. 10. 8. 

5. In May, on the kalends, were performed the s!U;red rites 
of the liona J)ea^ by the Vestal Virgins, and by women only 
{cian omne masculum e.7'pcllehatnr) y .Juvenal, vi. 339., in the 
house of the consuls and pnetors, for the safety of the people, 
Dio. xxxvii. 35. 45. On this day also tin altar was erected 
{f:onstitiita) yixnd a sacrifice offered to theX«re.s- called 

{quod omnia fnta jjrtcstajif)^ Ovid. Fast. v. 133. ; on the 2d, 
COMPITALIA, to the Fares in the pid^lic u'ays, at u hich 
time boys are said anciently to have been sacrificed to Mattiu 
the mother of the Fares ; but this cruel custom was abolished 
by Junius Brutus, Macro!). Sat. i. "J .\ on the iJth LEMUKIA, 
to the Femnresy hobgoblins or spt'ctres in the dark, whicli 
were believed to be the souls of their deceased friends 
{manes paterni). Sacred rites were performed to them for 
three nights, not successively, but alternately, for si.x days, 
Ovid. Fast. v. 429. 492.; on the J3th, or the ides, the images 
of thirty men made of rushes {simnlarra scirpea 7'irorn)n), 
called yirgeiy were tlirown from the Sublician bridge by the 
Vestal Virgins, attended by the magistrates and priests, 
in place of that number of old men, which used anciently 
to be tlirown from the same bridge into the 'l iber, Feslns in 
l)EFONTA-Nr, Farr, de Fat. Fi/tg. vii. 3. Ovid. Fast. v. (321, 
&c. ; on the same day^ was the festival of merchants { festn/n 
niercatornni), when tliey' oflered \ip prayers and sacred rites to 
Mercury; on the 23d (x. /cal. Jnn.') VCUCAXALIA, to Vul- 
can, called Fnhilastria, because then the sacred trumpets 
were jiurified, ibid. 7-5. 

6. In June, on the kalends were the festivals of the goddess 
Carna, {qutc rita/ibas hnnianis j)r(ccraty) of INIaus F.rtranin- 
raneusy whose temple uas without the Forta Capena, and of 
Juno Moneta; on the 4th, of Bei.i.ona ; on the 7th, Fndi 
Piscutorii ; the 9th, V’estai.ia, to Vesta; 10th, Matraj.ia, to 
Mother Matattty ike. With the festivals of .June, the six books 
of Ovid, called Fasti, end; the other six are lost. 

7 . In July, on the kalends, people removed {ronnnigrabanf) 
from hired lodgings. Civ. ad Q. Fratr. ii. 3. Fum. xiii. '2. 

* Or rather to tioli'tfv, a goddess, Ori'h past, iv. Ull, 6!,c. 

SluU 
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Sucf. Tih. 35.; the fourth, the festival of Female Fortune, in 
memory of (.'oriolanus withdrawing his army from the city, 
Lur. ii. 40. ; on the 5th, Ludi Apolj.inarks, Luk xxv. 12. 
xxvii. 23. ; the 12th, the birth-day of Julios Caesar; the 15th 
or ides, the procession of the Fqidtes (see p. 2(>.) ; the 16th, 
DlliS AL/LlliNSES, on which the Romans were defeated by 
the Gauls, {diesater et funestus,) Cic. Att. ix. 5. Suet. Vit. 2.; 
the 23d, Nkptunalia. 

S. In August on the 13th or ides, the festival of Diana ; 
19, ViNAJ.iA, wlien a libation of new wine was made to 
.Jupiter and Venus, Plm. xviii. 29. ; 18th, Consualia, games 
in Iionour of Cousus the god of counsel, or of Equestrian 
Neptune, at whicli the Sabine women w'ere carried off by 
the Romans, Eiv. i. 9.; the 23d, Vulcanai.ia, Plin. Ep. iii. 5. 

9. In September, on the 4th, (Prid. No7i.) Eudi Magni or 
Romani, in honour of the ^reat gods, Jupiter, Juno, and 
JNIinerva, for the safety of the city; on the 13th, the consul or 
dictator {P rector Maximus) used anciently to fix a nail in the 
temple of Jupiter, Eiv. vii. 3. ; the 30th, Mkditrinalia, to 
Meditrinu, the goddess of curing or healing {medendi) , when 
tliey first drank new vi'ine. 

10. In October, on the 12th, Augustalia, Ludi Au~ 
frjistalcs. Tacit. Annal. i. 15.; the 13th, Faunalia; the 15th, 
or ides, a horse was sacrificed, called Equus Octolfris, v. -her, 
because Troy was supposed to have been taken in this month 
by means of a horse. The tail was brought with great speed 
to the Itegia or house of the Pontifex M. that its blood might 
dro]) on the hearth, Festus. 

11. In November on the 13th, there w'as a sacred feast 
(railed Ejnilum .Jmds ; on the 27th, sacred rites were per- 
formed on account of two Greeks and two Gauls, a man and 
woman of each, who Avere buried alive in the ox-market, 
Ew, xxii. . 57 . Plutarch. Qutvst. 83. in Marcello ; Plin. 
xxviii. 2. s. 3. 

12. In December, on the 5th or nones, FAUNALIA, 
Horat. Od. iii. 18,, on the 17th (xvi. kal. Jan.), SATUR- 
NALIA, the feasts of Saturn, the most celebrated of the 
Avhole ) ear, Avhen all orders Avere devoted to mirth and feasting, 
friends sent presents to one another. Suet. Aug. 75. Vesp. 19. 
Stat. Silv. vi. 9., and masters treated their slaves upon an 
ccjual footing, Horat. Sat. ii. 7 ., at first for one day, EuKii. 21 . 
xxii. 1 ., afterAvards for three, and by the order of Caligula, 
for five days, D/o. lix.6. Suet. Claud. 17- Macroh. Sat. i. 10. 
vSo Claudius, JMo. lx. 25. Taao days were added, called 
SiGiLi.ARiA (a sigillis), from small images, which then used to 
be sent as presents, especially by parents to their children, 
Macrob. ibid.', on the 23d, Laurentinalia, in honour of 

Laurentia 
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Uaureiitia Acca, the >vife of Faustulus, and nurse of Romulus^ 
Varr. L. JL. v. 3. 

The FERLE CONCEPTIV.(E, which Avere annually ap- 
pointed {t'.oncipichantur vel indicehantnr) by the magistrates 
on a certain day, were — 

1. FERI.E LATINiE, the Latin holidays, (see p. 63.) 
first appointed by Tarquin for one day, Liv. i. 55. After the 
expulsion of the kings tliey were continued for two, then for 
three, and at last for four days, IJi'. \i. 42. The consuls always 
celebrated the Latin fericc before they set out to their pro- 
vinces ; and if they had not been rightl)’^ pei*formcd, or if any 
thing had been omitted, it Avas necessary that they should be 
again repeated (i/isfaurari)^ Liv. passim. 

2. PACANALIA, celebrated in the villages (in jiagis) to 
the tutelaiy gods t)f the rustic tribes. See p. 73. 

3. SEMENTlVjE, in seed-time for a good croj), f^nrr. 
ibid. 

4. COMPITALIA, to the JLar'e.s, in jjlaccs AA^here several 
AA’ays met (in conijnfis). 

FERINE IMPPwRATIV.iE, Avere holidays appointed occa- 
sionally ; as, Avhen it aa'us said to haA'e rained stones, Sarrinn 
NOA’ENDiALK vcl^/er/Vr per norent dies, for nine days, /,?>•.!. 31 ., 
for expiating other prodigies, lyit'. iii. 5. xxxv. 40. xlii. 2., on 
account of a victory, &c. to Avhich may be added Justiti um, 
(cum sfont,) a cessation from business on account of some 
public calamity, as a dangerous war, the death of an cin- 
peior, &c. I^iv. iii. 3. 27. iv. 26. 31. vi. 2. 7- vii. 6. 28. ix. J. 
X. 4. 21. Tacit. Antinl. ii. 82. .Sltj’i.k atio ct Lii< TisTiir<- 
NiuM, &c. See p. 29.5. 

Ferioewexe. privately obscrA cd by families and indiA'iduals on 
account of birth-days, jjrodigies, tkc. I'he birth-day of tlir 
empei*ors Avas celebrated AAoth saci’ifices and A arious games, as 
that of Augustus the 23d September, JJio. Iii. 8. 26. 34. The 
games then celebrated Averc called Augitstama, 7^/o. lvi.29., 
as well as those on the 12th of October, (w. Jd. Octob.) in 
commemoration of his return to Rome, J}io. Ha". 10. hd. 4(3., 
AAdiich Dio says continued to be observed in his time, under 
Severus, liv. 34. 

DIES PROFESTI, Avere either Fasti or JVefasti, &c. (See 
p. 306.) N^tmditice, quasi N^oiwndincc, (see p. 7^-) market- 
days Avhich happened every ninth day; when they fell on thc 
first day of the year, it Avas reckoned unlucky, J}io. xl. •47. 
Alacrob. Sat. i. 13., and therefore Augustu.s, Avho Avas very 
superstitious. Suet. Aug. 92., used to insert a day in the fore- 
going year, to prevent it, which day Avas taken aAvay from the 
subsequent year, that the time might agree with the arrange- 
ment of Julius Ciesar, xiA'iii, 33. PitjaiLiAREs, fighting 

" days, 
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days, and non prccUares ; as, the days the kalends, nones, 
and ides ; for they believed there was something unlucky in the 
word postf after, and therefore they were called Dies religiosi, 
atri vel infaustiy Ovid. Fast. i. 58., as those days were, on 
which any remarkable disaster had happened; as. Dies 
JiensiSy &c. Div. vi. 1. The ides of March, or the 15th, was 
called Parricidium ; because on that day, Cresar, who had 
been called Pater Patri.k, was slain in the senate-house. 
Suet. Cccs. 85. 88. Conchwcy in quoewsus fneraty obstructum 
et in latrinam cotn'ersinn, Dio. xlvii. 19. 

As most of the year was taken up with sacrifices and holy 
days to the great loss of the public, Claudius abridged their 
number, Dio. lx. 1/. 


ROMAN GAMES. 

AMES among the ancient Homans constitiited a pai*t of 
religious Avorship. They were of dillcrent kinds at dif- 
ferent jieriods of the republic. At first they were alwaj's 
consecrated to some god ; and were eitlier stated {Dndi 
STATI), the chief of which ha^'e been already enumerated 
among the Homan festivals ; or vowed by generals in war 
(VOTIVl), or celebrated on extraordinary occasions (EX- 
I'RAOHDIXAHII). 

At the end of every 1 10 years, games were celebrated for 
llie safety of the empire, for three days and three nights, 
to Apollo and Dianiii called Ijodi S.ECCLARES. (See 
p. 1(53.) Hnt they were not regularly performed at those 
peri Otis. 

The most famons games were those celebrated in the 
Virens Mtixiinns; hence called Dndi Cirrensrs; of which the 
chief were Rndi Jtomnni vel yingniy Liv. i. 3.'>. 


I. LUDI CIRCENSES. 

''r'HE Virens yfnximns was first built by Tai'quinius Priscus, 
Sind afterwards at dilVerent times magnificently adt)rncd. 
It lay betwixt the Palatine and Aventine hills, and was of an 
oblong eirenlar form, whence it had its name. The. length of 
it Avas three stadia or furlongs and a half, i. e. 437^ paces, or 
2187§ feet; the breadth little more than one stadia ni, witli 
rows of seats all round, called Eori or spectaeiila (i. e. sedilut 
unde speetarent), rising one above another, the lowest of stone 

and 
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and the highest of wood, where separate places were allotted 
to each Curia, and also to the Senators and to the Eqnites ; 
but these last under the republic sat jwoniiscuously with the 
rest of the people. (See p. 70 It. is said to have coiitained 
at least 150,(X)() persons, Diom/s. iii. C8., or according to 
others, above double that number; according to Pliny, 250,000, 
JP/in. xxxvi. 15. «. 24. Some moderns say 380,(X)0. Its cir- 
cumference was a mile. It was surrounded with a ditch or 
canal, called Knrlpits, ten feet broad, and ten feet deep; and 
with porticos three stories high {^tnoai T/5/ffTt -/«/) ,both the work of 
.lulius C;esar. In different parts there were proper places for 
the people to go in and out without disturbance. On one end 
there were several openings {ostia), from which the horses 
and cliariots started {onittchantur), called CARCERES vcl 
Itcpagula, and sometimes Career, {qtwd eqitos coercebat, ?ic 
e.rirenf, prinsqaa/n map^istratns signiwi initteret, Varro L. E. 
iv. 32.) first built A. U. 425. Liv. viii. 20. Before the car- 
reres stood two small statues of Mercury {Hernmii), holding 
a cliain or rope to keep in the horses, Cassiodor. Var, Kj), 
iii. 51., in place of which there seems sometimes to have been 
a white line (a! ha linea), or a cross furrow filled M'ith chalk 
or lime, ibid., at which the horses were made to stand in 
a straiglit row (fontihus ivquabantnr) , by persons called Mo- 
il . \ tores, mentioned in some ancient inscriptions. But this 
line, called also Ckki a or Cai.x, seems to have been drawn 
chiefly to mark the end of the course, or limit of victory 
{ad rictorifc notam), Plin. xxxv. 17. s. 58. Isidor. xviii. 37., 
to which Horace beaut ifullv alludes, ^lors altima linea rernni 
est, Ep. i. 1(5. fin. ^ 

On this end of the circus, which was in the form of a semi- 
circle, were tlircc balconies or open galleries, one in the 
middle, and one in each corner : called M.eniana, from one 
IMamius, w’ho, when he sold his house adjoining to tlic 
Forum, to Cato and Flaccus the censors, reserved to himself 
the right of one pillar, where he might build a projection, 
Avhcnce he and his posterity might view the shews of glatliators, 
which were then exhibited in the Forum, in Cic. Snet. 

Cal. 18. 

In the middle of the Circus, for almost tlie whole length of 
it, tliere Avas a brick M-all, about twelve feet broad, and four 
feet high, called Shina, Scholiast, in Jui'enal. A'i. 587* Cassiod. 
Kp. iii. 51., at both the extremities of which there Averc three 
columns or pyramids on one base, called ME1\E, or goals, 
round aaIucIi the horses and chariots turned (flectehant), so 
that they always had the .spina and metre on their left hand, 
Ovid. Aai. iii. ()5. Jjucan. Auii. 200., contrary to the manner of 
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moiling among us . Whence a carcerUnts ad nietam vel calcem, 
from beginning to end, Cic. Atn. 27. Sen. 23. 

In the middle of the spina Augustus erected an obelisk 132 
feet high, brought from and at a small distance 

another 88 feet high. Near the first Meta., whence the horses 
set off, there were seven other pillars, either of an otml form 
or having oval spheres on their top, called OVA, Varr. de Re 
Rust. 2. W.f which iv'ere raised or rather taken down 
{toUehantur , ibid.), to denote how many rounds the charioteers 
had completed, one for each round ; for they usually ran seven 
times round the course. Above each of these ova was engraved 
the figure of a dolphin. These pillars were called FAL.^1 or 
I'HAi.iK. Some think there were two different kindsof pillars, 
one with the figure of an ovum on the top, which w'cre erected 
at the Meta prima ; and another with the figure of a dolphin, 
•which stood at the Meta nltima. Juvenal joins them together, 
CoHsnlit ante /alas delphinornmque coliivmas, vi. 589. They 
are said to have been first constructed, A. U. 721 ., by Agrippa, 
./>?«. xlix. 43., but ora ad metas (al. notas) curriciilis numey'an- 
disy are mentioned by Livy long before, A. 577. Liv. xli. 27., 
as they arc near (500 years after by Cassiodorus, iii. Vcir. 
pjp. 51. The figure of an egg was chosen in honour of Castor 
and Pollux {Dioscuri, i. e. Jove nati, Cic. Nat. T). iii. 21., 
ajL'rnium prarsides) ; and of a dolphin in honour of Neptune, 
'rertidlian. Spcrtac. 8., also as being the swiftest of animals. 
Pirn. ix. 8. 

Before the games began, the images of the gods were led 
along in procession on carriages and in frames {in thensis et 
fcrcttlis). Suet. .Iid. 7(j. Ovid. Amor. iii. 2. 44. Cic.Verr. 5. 
72 ., or on men’s shoulders, with a great train of attendants, 
part on horseback, and part on foot. Next followed the com- 
batants, dancers, musicians, &c. When the procession was 
over, the consuls and priests performed sacred rites, Dioni/s. 
vii. 72 . 

The shews {spectacnla) exhibited in the Circus Maximus 
were chiefly the following: 

1 . Chariot and horse-races, of which the Romans iverc 
extravagantly fond. 

'^Phe charioteers {agitatorcs vel aurigee) wei’c distributed into 
four part ies {greges) or factions, from their different dress or 
livery; f actio alba vel alhata, the white; riissata, the red; 
voic’ta, the sky-coloured or sea-coloured; and prapna, the 
green faction ; to which Domitian added two, called the golden 
and purple {/actio anrata ct ]nir 2 iurca),SweX.. Domit. 7 . The 
spectators favoured one or the other colour, as humour or 
caprice inclined them. It was not the swiftness of the horses, 
ngr the art of the men that attracted them; but merely the 

dress; 
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dress; (A'^iaic /aveiif pannOf paimum amant,) Plin. Ep. ix. 6. 
In the tiiiie of Justinian, no less than 30,000 men are said to 
have lost their lives at Constantinople in a tumult i*aised 
by contention among the partizans of these several colours, 
Procoj). Hell. Hers. i. 

The order in which the chariots or horses stood was deter- 
mined by lot; and the person wlui presided at the games gave 
the signal for starting by dropping a napkin or cloth, mappd 
vel panno inissu. Tiien tlie chain of the Ilermiili being with- 
di'awn, they sprung forward, and whoever first ran seven times 
rovmd the course was victor, Propert. ii. 25, 2(3. 1. Seaec. 
Mp. ;3(). Ov. Hill. G8. This was called one match, {umis 
MISSl for the matter was almost always determined 

at one heat; and usually there Avere twejity-fiv^e of these in one 
day, so that Avhen there Avere four factions, and one of these 
started at each time, lOt) chariots ran in one day, Svrv. in Pirg. 
G. hi. 18. {ccntian (juadrijugi), sometimes many more; but 
then tlie horses commonly AA’cnt only five times round the 
course, iSuct. C laud. '21 . AVr. 22. Hoinit.A. 

Tlie A’ictor being proclaimed by the A oice of a herald, AA-as 
croAvned, Suet. Calig. 32. T^^irg. JPln. hi. 245., and received 
a prize in money of considerable A alue, Martial, x. 50. 74. 
,Tuvenal. A'ii. 113. 

Palms Avcrc first gi\ eu to the A'ictors at games, after the 
manner of the (ireeks, and those Avho liad recciAcd croAA'ns 
for their hruA ery in Avar, first AA ore them at tin* games, A. LJ. 
459. Piv. X. 47 . The palm-tree Avas chosen for this purpose 
because it rises against a AA'eight placed on it {adrersus jnmd.us 
resiirgit , et sursum nilitur), (jell. hi. (5. Plin.XA’i.42. s.81. 12., 
hence put for any token or prize of victory, llorat. Od. i. 1 . 5. 

xi. 181., or for victory itself, / G. hi. 49. Oin'd. 
Prist, iv.8. 19. Palma lemnisrata, a palm enjAvn AA'it.h ribbons 
{Icmnisri) hanging down from it, ('/V'. Hose. Hm.'.M). Pest as. 
Jluir ronsitio palmam do, 1 A alue myself chieliy on account of 
this contrivance. Per. Heaut. iv. 3. 31. 

2. Contests of agility and strength, of AA’hicli there AA’cre 
fiA'C kinds; ruiniing (r7fr.sK.v) ; leaping ; boxing 

latus) ; Avrestling (Jucta) ; and throwing the discus or quoit 
(disci /actus) ; hence cii\\vdPentatAlum,\vl -on 
QIJEKTHJM, Pcstus,) (ir C'.crtamen Alhleticinn Ael Ciyuinicum, 
because they contended naked (yv/o’ot) AA'ith nothing on but 
troAvsers or draAvers (suhligaribus tanthui I'elati), whence 
GYMNASIUM, a place of exercise, ora school. 44hs cover- 
ing, Avhich Avent from the AA'aist dowiiAvards and supplied the 
place of a tunic, was called Cami’estiik, Jlorat. Kp. i. 1 1. 18. 
(TTCfti^wfia, Pausan.i.AA.), because it AA-as used in the exercises 
of the Campus Martins, and those Avho used it, Campestrati, 

Augustni. 
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Augustin, de Civ. Dei, xiv. I 7 . So anciently at the Olympic 
games, Thucydid. i. G. 

The Athletic were anointed with a glutinous ointment called 
Ceroma, Martial, vii. 31.9. iv. 4. 19. xi. 48. Juvenal, vi. 245., 
by slaves called Aliptie, Cic. 1.9.35., whence liquida palestra, 
Xi<r«».ix.GGl., uncta palestra, Ovid. J^^v.xix.ll ,, and wore 
a coarse shaggy garment called Endromis, -idU, Martial. 
iv. 19., used of finer stuff by women, Juvenal, ibid, also by 
those who played at that kind of hand-ball called Tri- 

GON or Harpastum, Martial, ibid. 

lloxcrs covered their hands with a kind of gloves (chiro~ 
ihecce), wliich had lead or iron sewed into them, to niake the 
strokes fall u ith a greater weight, called CasstUvS vel cestim, 
Virg. ^ 11 . V. 379 . 400. 

^J'he combatants (^Athletic) were previously trained in a place 
of exercise {in paliestrd scS. gynmaaio) ^ Plant. 15acch.iii.3. 14., 
and restricted to a particular diet, llorat. de Art. Voet. 413. 

J Corinth, ix. 2,o. In winter they wei*e exercised in a covered 
place called XASTCS, vel -mw/, surrounded with a row of 
pillars, IhcRis'i’YLiUM, f'itrin’. v. 2. But Xysturn generally 
signifies a walk under the open air {anibulatio liypicthra vel 
subdiatis), laid \vith sand or gravel, and planted M’ith trees, 
joined to a Gytnnasiiiui^ Cic. Att. i. 8. Acad. iv. 3. Suet. Aug. 
72 . Plin. Ep. ii. 17- ix. 3G. 

The persons thus exercised were called Palccstritcv^ or 
Xy.stiei; and he who exercised them, kxkrcjtator, Plin, 
xxiii. 7- is* Mai^ister a'cI Doctor Palestricus., Gym- 

nasian husy vel -a, Xystarchus, vel -es. Fi’oin the attention 
of Antony to gymnastic exercises at Alexandria, he was called 
Gy}nnasiarcha by Augustus, Dio. X, 27. 

Pales'I'Ra Avas properly a school for Avrestling (a ttoXi], 
lurtatio)y but is put for any jdace of exercise, or the exercise 
itself; \\ci\co 2 >altcst rani discerey to learn the exercise, Cic. 
Orat. iii. 22. Unefu' dona jtalesiric, exercises, Ovid. Rp. 
xix. 11. 4'hese gymnastic games {y;ymnici agones) Avere A'cry 
hurtful to morals, Plin. Ia^ 22. 

The Athletic games among the Greeks AA'ere called ISE- 
LASTK' (from untXitri’u', invehor), bccaiise the ATctors {Hie- 
ronlary Suet. Ner. 24, 25.) draAATi by Avhite horses, and AA'car- 
ing eroAA’iis on their heads; of oUat', if A’ictors at the Olympic 
games, f irg. G. hi. 18.; of laurel at the Pythian; parsley at 
the Nemean; and of pine at the Isthmian, Avere conducted 
with great pomp into their respectiAX* cities, Avhieh they entered 
1 hrough a breach in the Avails made for that purpose ; intimat- 
ing, as Plutarch observes, that a city Avhich produced such 
brtivc citizens^ had little occasion for the defence of Avails, 

Plin. 
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Plin. Ep. X. 119. They received for life an annual stipend 
[ojisonia) from the public. Ibid. & Tltriw. ix. Preef. 

3. Ludus Trojj:, a mock light performed by young no- 
blemen on horseback, revived by Julius Cfesar, Dio. xliii. 23. 
Suet. 19., and frequently celebrated by the succeeding empe- 
rors, Suet. .^ug. 43. Tib. 6. Cal. 18. Claud. 21 . AVr. 7* 
Z)io. xlviii. 20. li.22, 8c.c. described by Virgil, JEn. v. 561, i^c. 

4. What was called V'KNA'rio, or the fighting of wild l)easts 
with one another, or with men called liestiarii, Avho were 
either forced to this by way of punishment, as tlie primitive 
Christians often were; or fought voluntarily, either from a 
natural ferocity of disposition, or induced by hire {auctora- 
mento)^ Cic. Tusc. Quecst. ii. 17. Fam. vii. 1. Off. ii. 16. 
Vat. 17 . An incredible jiumbcr of animals of various kinds 
was brought from all quarters, for the entertaimncJit of the 
people, and at an immense expense, Cir. Earn. viii. 2. 4.6. 
They were kept in enclosures, called vivaria, till the day of 
exhibition. l*ompcy, in his second considship, exhibitetl at 
once 5(X) lions, who were all dispatched in 5 days; also 18 
elephants, Dio. xxxix. 38. Pliu. viii. 7. 

5. The rt'presentation of a horse and foot battle, and also of 
an encamjiment or a siege. Suet. Jut. 39. Claud. 2 1 . Dout. 4. 

6. The representation of a sea-fight (Naumachia), which 

was at first made in the Circus Ala.rimusy but afterwards 
oftencr elsewhere. Augustus dug a lake near the Tiber for 
that pui’pose. Suet. Jug^.4li. 'Fiber. 'i'l.y and Doinitian built 
a naval theatre, which was called ICaiauaehia Domitiauiy .Suet . 
J)om. 5. Those who fought were called They 

were usually composed of captives or condemned malefactors, 
who fought to death, unless saved by the clemency of the 
emperor, /.Jfo. lx. 3.3. Suet. Claud.'2\. 'Faeit. Anuat.yixx.hiS. 

If any thing unlucky happened at the games, they were 
renewed {instaurabantur), Dio. Ivi. 27., often more than once, 
Id. lx. 6. 


II. SHEW.S OF GLADIATORS. 

T he shews {spevtacula) of gladiators M ere properly called 
MunerUy and the. person that exhibited {edebat) them, 
MunerariuSy vel -atoTy Editor, ct Domimi.^, Cic. Att. ii. 19. ; 
who, although in a private station, enjoyed, during the days 
of the exhibition, the ensigns of magistracy, Cic. Eegg. ii. 24. 
They seem to have taken their rise from the custom of slaugh- 
tering captives at the tombs of those slain in battle to appease 
their rnaties, Virg. jEn. x. 518. 


Gladiators 
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Gladiators were first publicly exhibited {datisunf) at Rome 
by two brothers called Uruti at the funeral of their father, 
A. U. 490. Liv). Epit. xvi. Valer. Max. ii. 4. 7v for 
some time they were exhibited only on such occasions; but 
afterwards also by the magistrates, to entertain the people, 
chiefly at the Saturiialia and feasts of Minerva. Incredible 
iiuiubcrs of men were destroyed in this manner. After the 
triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spectacles were exliibited 
for 123 days, in which 1 1,000 animals of different kinds were 
killed; and 10,(X)0 gladiators fought, Z)/o. xlviii. 15., whence 
we may judge of other instances. The emperor Claudius, 
although natiii'ally of a gentle disposition, is said to have been 
rendered cruel by often attending the sj)ectacles, Dio. lx. 14. 

Gladiators were kept arul maintained in schools {in liidis) 
by persons callctl DANIST.E, who purchased and trained 
them. The whole number under one Lanista M'as called 
Famii.ia, Suet. ,Jul. 20. -^iag. 42. They were plentifully fed 
on strong food; hence Saglnn gladiatoria. Tacit. Hist. ii. 88. 

A Ennista, when he instructed young gladiators (tirones) ^ 
delivered to them his lessons and rules (dictata et leges) in 
writing, Suet. Ea,l .“2^^. xi. 8., and then he was said 

rouDiientai'i, Cic. de Orat. iii. 23. ; when he gave over his em- 
ployment, n gladiis recessisscy Cic. Rose. Am. 40. 

'J’he gladiators, when they were exercised, fenced with 
wooden swords {^rndlhus hutnehant ; whence /*a^//«/*a,abattle), 
(’ic. iltid, Snet. Calig. 32. 51. When a person was confuted 
by weak arguments, or easily convicted, he was said, plurn- 
heu gladio jngularif Cic. Att. i. 10. ,/itgit/o hiinc sno sibi 
glndio, 1 foil him with his own weapons, 1 silence him with 
liis own arguments, 'Terent. Adelph. v. 8. 34. O plumhemn 
pngionem I Ofeeble or inconclusive reasoning ! Vic. 18. 

Ghuliators were at first composed of captives and slaves, 
or of condemned malefactors. Of these some were said to be 
ad gladiuni dainnati, u ho were to be dispatched within a 
year. 'J'his, however, was prohibited by Augustus {gladiatores 
sine missione edi ]>r<>hil)ait). Suet. Aug. 45., and others ad 
ladtdn datnnati, who might be liberated after a certain time. 
Rut aftcru’ards also freeborn citizens, induced by hire or by in- 
clination, fought on the arena, some even of noble birth, 
xfavenal. ii. 43. viii. 191, &c. I/w. xxviii. 2. Suet. A>r. 
J2. and what is still more- wonderful, women of (juality. Tacit, 
ylnnal . yiw . ’2'2. Suet. Domit. 4. ,Tiivenal.\’i.2b4, dk.c., and 
dwarfs {nani), Stat. Sylv. I. vi. 57- 

Freemen who became gladiators for hire were saidcA’sc aiir- 
torati, Horat. Sat. ii. 7- Jmd their hire, auctoramentiiin. 
Suet. Tib. 7-> or^/rt(•/^Vl/o/'^//yn, Riv. xliv. 31., and an oath was 
^.dministerc^i to them, Tct, .^4rhitcr, WJ ^ 

Gladiatorjj 
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Gladiators were distinguished hy their armour and manner 
of fighting. Some Mxre called Secutorks, whose arms were 
an helmet, a shield, and a sword, or a leaden bvdlet {tnassa 
phtmhea) ^ Isidor. xviii. 55. With them were usually matched 
{covimittebantur vcl cfnnponchantur) the RETIAHll. A com- 
batant of this kind was dressed in a short tunic, but wore 
nothing on his head. Suet. CnJig.’M). Claud. XiA. .TuvemtL 
viii. 205. He bore in his left hand a three-pointed lance 
called Tridens or l''usryua, and in his right, a net (re i e), witli 
which he attempted to entangle (irretire) his adversary hy 
casting it over his head, and suddenly drawing it together, 
and theji with his tritlcnt he usually slew him. Rut if he 
missed his aim, hy cither throwing the net too short, or too 
far, he instantly betook himself to llight, and endeavouretl t<j 
prepare his net for a second cast ; while his antagonist as 
swiftly pursued, (whence the name Secutor) to pre^•ent his 
design hy dispatching him. 

Sohie gladiators were called Mirmh.i.ones (a 
pisris), because they carried the image of a fish on their 
helmet; hence a Jletinnifs, when engaged with one of them, 
said, “ 1 do not aim at yon, 1 throw at your fish,” (Non te 
PETO, I'lscEM j’E'io: Qinn me ki gis, (Jai.i.k?) Ju‘sfus. The 
JMinniUo was armed like a Gaul, with a buckler {jtarma vel 
pelta) and a hooked sword or cutlass {sira vel harpe, i. e. 
gladio incurvo ct falcato), and was usually matched with a 
Thracian (Thhrx vel Thrax, i. e. 'rhrecidhis arrnis uruatus), 
Cic. Phil. vii. G. Uiv. xli. 20. llorat. Sat. ii. 6.44, Suet. Cal. 
32. .Juvenal, viii. 201. Anson, in Alonosyll. 102. Qtris 
MyrudlUmi vourpfutxtur <r(juiuiunus? 'I'lirtw. 

Certain gladiators from their armour were called Samxites, 
X/?'. ix. 40. ■ Cir. Se.ft. 64., and also Mophnuuvhi, Snet. Calig. 
35. Some Dhnaducri , because they fought with two swords ; 
and others Lnqueurii because they used a noose to entangle 
their adversaries, Jsidor. xviii. ,56. 

T1 jere Avas a kind of gladiators aaIio fought from chariots 
(cji’ essedis), after the manner of the Rritoiis or Gauls, called 
Esskdarii, C?c. /'>/»?. vii. 6 , Suet. Cal. Hi). Cas.dell.G. 
V. 24., and also from horseback, with, Avhat was curious, their 
eyes shut {eluusi.s oruli.s), Avho were called Ani)arat.i:, Cic. 
l^'aru . vii. 1 0. Hence udndahatarum more qtugiiare^ to fight in 
the dark or blindfold. Miertmym. 

Gladiators who were substituted {sujxquutchauUir) in place 
of those Avho Avere conquered or fatigued, Avere called Supposi- 
TiTii, or Si BnrriTii, Martial. 25, 8. Those aa’Iio Avere 
asked by the people, from the emperor, on account of their 
dexterity and skill in fighting, AA’crc callhd Postui.atpi'ii : such 
were maintained at the emperor’s private charge, and hence 
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railed FiscAi.Es or Ctvsurumi. Those who were produced and 
foug^ht in the ordinary manner, Avere called Ordinarii, Suet. 
Aiii;. 44. Do)nit. 4. 

When a number fought together [grei^atiniy femere ac swe 
arte), and not in pairs, they were called Catervarii, Siiet. 
Aag. 45. Cat. 30. Those produced at mid-day, Avho were 
generally untrained, MjiRiniAM, Senec, Kjiist. /. Suet. 
Clautt. 34. 

The person who was to exhibit gladiators (EnrroR) some 
time before announced the show {umuus edice/jat, Scnec. Ep. 
\ \ J ofitende/fat, prouiniriahat, ]iroj) 0 'nelj((t, S)e. Cic. Fam. 
ii. 8. ix. 8. 8uet. Jul. 2(i. Tit. 8.) by an advertisement or 
bill pasted up in public {jjer lihellu/m puhlice ajfixinn), in 
Avhich he mentioned the number and names of the most distin- 
guished gladiators. Sometimes these things seem to have 
been represented in a picture, Horat. Sat. ii. J. 95. Plin. 
XXXV. 7* s. 33. 

Gladiators were exhibited sometimes at the funeral pile, 
often in tlie Forum, whicli was then adorned with statues and 
pictvxres, Vlv. Ferr. i. 22.; but usually in an amphitheatre, so 
called, because it Avas seated all around, like two theatres joined. 
Pit a. xxxvi. 14. 1(>, &c. 

AMPillTH KATRICS were at first temjiorary, and made of 
AA'Ood. The first durable one of stone aaxis built by Statilius 
'Faurus, at the desire of Augustus, Suet. Aug, 29., A^•hich 
seems likewise to have been partly of Avood. The largest 
ainjjhitheatre Avas that begun bj- Vespasian and completed by 
'Fitus, now called Coi. IS A.UM , from the Cotossus or large statue 
of Nero Avhich stood near it. It Avas of an oA’al form, and is 
said to haA'e contained 87,900 spectators. Its ruins still 
remain. 'J4ie place Ai'liere the gladiators fought Avas called 
Arena, because it Aias coAcred Avith sand or saAA'-dust, to 
prcAx^nt the gladiators from sliding, and to absorb the blood; 
and the persons aa Iio fought Areuarii. But arena is also put 
for the Avhole amphitheatre, or the shoAv, Aar emit . iii. 34., 
also for the seat of Avar; Prirna heiti riri/is arena Italia fait, 
Flor. iii. 20, 21 . iv.2., thus Bucan, A’i. 63., or for one’s pecu- 
liar province, Plin. Fp- '’i- 1^- 

Tlie part next the arena A\'as called Podium, AA’here the 
senators sat, ami the ambassadors of foreign nations; and 
Avherc also Avas the place’ of the emperor (Suggj-stus, vel 
-uni), elevated like a pidpit or tribunal. Suet ../uL^Q- Plin. 
Paneg. 51., and covered Avith a canopy like a pavilion (Cubi- 
CULUM vel papilio. Suet. Ner. 12). likeAidse of the person 
Avho exhibited the games {Kditoris Pribunal) , and of the V estal 
Virgins, Suet. Aug. 44. 

The Podium projected over the wallAA’hicli suiTounded the 
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arena, and was raised between twelve and fifteen feet above it ; 
secured witli a breast-work or parapet {loricd) against the 
irruption of wild beasts. As a further defence, the arena Avas 
surrounded with an iron rail (J'erreis vlathrLs), aiul a canal 
{enripo), Pliu. viii. 7- 

The Kqnites sat in fourteen vows behind the senators. 
The seats {gradus vel sedifia) of both were covered with 
cushions {palvillis), .Tuvenal. iii. first used in the time 

of Caligula, lix. 7* The rest of the pet)ple sat behind 

t)n the bare stone, and their seats were calletl Poim’I.aria, 
Suet. Claud. Dorn. 4. The entrances to these seats 

were called Vomitoiiia; the passages {rhe) by Avhich they 
aseeiuled to the seats were called Sra/cc or Sraluria, and the 
seats between two passages Avere, from their form, called 
Cuueu.<!, a AA'cdge, ,7uvenal. A'i. 01. Suet . ^dug. AA. For, 
like the section of a circle, this space gradually Avidened from 
the areitu to the top. Hence Cuueis iuuofuit ?t.v out ui bus, 
to all the spectators, Phtcdr. v. 7- 

Sometimes a particular place Avas pul)licly granted to cer- 
tain persons by Avay of honour, Cie. Phil . ix. 7-» ‘Oul the edtUu' 
seems to have been allowed to assign a more honourable seat 
to any person he inclined, Cie. ^dtt. ii. 1. 

'J'here Avcrc certain jjersons called Dksignatouks or l)is- 
sigaatoresy masters of ceremonies, Avho assigned to everyone 
his proper place, Plant. Pa-nul. pndog. 11). Cie. Att . iv. \i., 
as undertakers did at funerals, llarat. IC//lst.\.J .ii., and AA’hen 
they remoA'cd any one from his j)lace, they Averc said etnu e.vel- 
tare \e\ sus< itare. Martial, iii. D.'i. a'. 14. A'i. 1). A'hv Jiesignu- 
tores are thought by some to huA-e been the same A\ ilh wliat 
AA'ere called Lo< arm (<juia sedes vel speetacula locubaut) . Hut 
these, according to others, properly Avere ptun* people, Avho 
came early and took j>ossession of a seat, AA’hich they after- 
Avards parted AA’ith to some rich person aa Iio came late, for hire, 
Martial, v. 2.j. 

Anciently Avomen aa'cvc not alloAA'ed to see the gladiators, 
w ithout the ]jermission of those in Avhtjse poAv^^r they Avere, 
Tiller. JSIax. aI. 11. 12. But aftcrwartls this restriction Avas 
removed. Augustus assigned them a particular place in the 
highest seats of the amphitheati’c. Suet. Aug. 44. (h'id. 
Amor. ii. 7- 

There AA’ere in the amphitheatres secret tubes, from aa IiIcIi 
the spectators were besprinkled Avith perfumes {eroeo diluto 
ant aliis fragrantibus liguoribus), Martial, v. 26. de Spect. 
3., issuing from certain figures (signa), Puean. ix. 808., and 
in rain or excessive heat there AA’ei’e coA'crings {i>cla vel I'elaria) 
to draAA' over them, %Jurenal. iv^ 122. l‘\)r Avhich purposes 

there were holes iu the top of the outer Avail, in Avhich poles 
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were fixed to support them. But M-hen the wind did not 
permit these coverings to be spread, they used broad-brimmed 
hats or caps (cftifsicc vel loid umbrellas, JDio. lix. 7 - 

Jllartial. xiv. 27 , 28. 

By secret springs, certain wooden machines called Peg- 
M ATA, vcl -w/rc, were raised to a great height, to appearance 
spontaneously, and elevated or depressed, diminished, or en- 
largi'd at pleasure, Jl/artia/. Sprrt. ii. 1(>. viii..’l.‘>. *SV'//cc. 

,8S. Claud. Ciladialors were sometimes set on them, 

lienee called Pei^tnarcs, Suet. Cal. 20., and boys {ct ptieros 
hide ad I'vlaria rajitus)., .luvenal. iv. 122. But is put 
by C'icero Tor the shelves (yn*o lovalis) in which books were 
kept. ^Itf. iv. S. 

Nigh to the ainjihitheatre was a place called Scoj.iari tJM, 
to u hi<‘h those who were kilh'd or mortally wounded were 
dragged by a hook {unco trahehantur)., Plin. Paneg. oO. 
Senec. I'Lpist. 9.‘>. J.iavtiprid. in Commod. fin. 

. On the day of the exhiliition tlie gladiators were led along 
the arena in proci'ssioii. 'I’hen they were matched by pairs 
{paria inter .se rt/iiijiauehaufar, vel ef)ai]>arahaainr), llorat. 
Sat. 1 . vii. 21)., and their swords examined {e.i j)lorahantnr') 
by the t'xhibiter of the games, Suef. 'J'if. t). 

’^I'he gladiators, as a prelude to the battle ( /aue/udeales vel 
proludrate.s), at first fought with wooden suords or the like, 
tlourishing {reuli/an/e.s) their arms with great dexterity, Cic. 
(/■• Oral, ii. 78 . Seuee. lC}t. 1 17- Oeid. ylrt. .iiai. iii..">!5. 581). 
'riu'u \i])on a signal given with a trumpet [sauahaut fcrali 
< lauii'ore /u/ue), thi’y laid aside these {anna fusfjria, rudes vel 
pladios hehete.'i ]><»tehant, v. ahjieiehant)., and assumed their 
proper arms (fauna /jupnalorifr, vel deer< f(n‘i(/, i.v. p/adios aca- 
tos sa nielnait) , (-iuinctilian. x. 5. 20. tSc Suet. Cal. 54. They 
adjust ('d themselves (se tal ])a^nain e(t)nj)onel>ant, ( iell. vii.o.) 
n irh great care, and stood in a particadar post ure (in statu 
vel pnalu sfalnatf)., Plant. iNlil. i\'. 1). 12. I lence 
de jiri, \ el deturhari dc statu mentis : dej>etH, dejiei, vel denuweri 
i^radu, cSic. Cic. Oil', i. 20. Att. x\i. 15. Nep. 'rhemist. .5. 
Ifiv. A’i. 02. 44ien they jjushed at one another (petebant) , and 
repeated the thrust (repcfetnint). Suet. Cal. 58. They not 
only pushed n ith the point (pfuietim) , but also struck with 
the t'dge (reesini). It was more easy l,o parry or avoid 
(earere, projntlsare, e.rirey efi'ugere, e.eeedere, cludere^} direct 
thrusts (ietus adt'e7'sos,et i'eefas ac sint/dires mfaius),thim back 
or side strokes (nntnus vv\ jfclitiones (aa rsas teetas(/ue) ,Q,u\nc~ 
tilian. v. 10. .54. ix. 1 . 20. Virg. ix. 400. Cic. Cat. i. ti. They 
therefore took jiarticular care to tlefcnd their side (tatt/x 
tei^ere) ; hence latere teeto abseedere , to get off safe, 'Ter, 
iJeuut, iv. 2. 5. Ter alterius latus Cic. Vat. 5. Tatiis 
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npertum vel nudum darcy to expose one’s self to danger, 
'PilmlL i. 4. 46. Some gladiators had the faculty of not 
winking. 'IVo such belonging to the Emperor Claudius 
were on that account invincible, Plin. xi. 37. s. 54. Settee . 
de Jr. ii. 4. 

\^■hen any gladiator was wounded, the people exclaimed, 
HahK'I', sc. rultiusy vel hoc hahety he has got it. The gladi- 
ator lowered {suhmi/frhu/) Ins arms as a sign of his being van- 
quished : but his fat e di'peiuled on the pleasure of tbe people, 
who, if they wished liim to be saved, pressed tlown their 
thumbs (poUU'cm jirciiichant ) y Hornt . I'lp. i. 18. (K). ; if to be 
slain, tliey turned up their thumbs (polliccm rertvhinit) , 
Juvenal, iii. i>(>. (hence luudurc tiirtu/uc poUUcy i. e. I'oldcy 
Uonit. Jq). i. 18. (5(). l*lin. 28. 2. s. 5.), and ordered him to 
receive the sword {ferrmu reri/terc), wliieli gladiators usually 
submitted to u ith amazing fortitude, C/r. Ar.<7. 87- 'I'usr. ii. 

17 . J///. 'll. Senec. I'lp. 7- 177- dc ^'ratKjuH . ^'Itihui , c. II. 

Const. Sop. IG. Sometimes a gladiator was rescued by the 
♦nitranee of the emperor. Orid. de Pout. ii. 8. 'ui., or by the 
will of the Kditor. 

The rewards given to the \ ietors were a palm, ^Torlhd . de 
Speet . ,‘>2. Wenee p/oritnarifin p(tliiioru)ii iilodiotofy A\ ho hail 
trequentU' conquered : Cir. Pose. 01 . ..dilos sous poloias 
foirttosrrt, i. e. e<fd<'.s, il)id. oth Polmn lemiitsrotOy a palm 
'Town, M'ith ribiions {leinitisei) of dilVeri'iit colours htmgiug 
iVom it, Ihid. M."i. Pest os. Se.vto pohno orhotoi etiom hi (Ho- 
dintnre di/^hi/isy Cic. I’iiil. xi. 5. — money, (. lood.'2\. 

.het'eoo!. vii. oif.y and a rod or wooden sword (/v/oV.v', as a 
> :gn of tiu'ir being discharged from righting ; u hicli was 
granted by the 1-jdiior, at the desire of tlie jieople, to an old 
ghadiator, .or even to a novice for some uncommon act of 
eourage. 4 ho.se u ho recei\ cd it ( rode doooti) wen* called 
IaMtim Aiui, and fixed tlu ir arms in the temple of Hercules, 
IRrrof. Ivp. i. I. Oi'id. 'Prist. \\. 8. 24. But they sometimes 
A (TO afterwards induced by a great hire (io^eute uortorn- 
j,: ’iito) again to engage. Sort. 'Pi/t, J. 4'hose who were dis- 
ndssetl on account of age or weakness, were said f/e//<.s/.svsr, I’liii. 
r;xxvi. 27 . 

4’he spcctatoi's expressed the saim* eagerness by bi’t.ting 
f- ponsitttii/tos) on the dillerent gladiator.s, as in the Cireosy 
.Suet, Tit. 8. JXmiit. 10. Martial, ix. 08. 

4'ill the year GOB, the people used to remain all day at an 
exhibition of gladiators without intermission till it was finished ; 
l)nt then for thi' fir.st time they AV'ere dismissed to t:dve dinner, 
f}/o, xxxvii. 4G., which custom was afterwards observed at all 
the spectacles exhibited by the emperors, ihid. et Suet. Ho- 
race calls intermissions given to glatliators iji the time of 
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fighting, or a delay of the combat, Dieudia, -oriim, Ep. i. 
19. 47 . & Scholiast, in loc. 

Shews of gladiators ( crucnta apectacula ) were prohibited by 
Constantine, Cod. xi. 43.; but not entirely suppressed till the 
time of llonorius. Prudent, contra Sipnrnach. ii. 11. 21. 

III. DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENTS. 

■r\RAMATIC entertainments, or stage plays (ludi acenicx), 
-*-^vv'ere first introduced at Rome, on account of a pesti- 
lence, to appease the divine wrath, A. U. 391. JAik vii. 2. 
Hetore that time there had only been the games of the Circus, 
'riiey were ealk'd EUDl SCICNJCI, because they .were first 
acted in a shade {(tkki, umbra') ^ formed by the branches and 
leavt's of trees, Ot'id. de ylrt. ^Im. i. lOo. Serv. in Virg. 
AP^n. i. 104., or in n tent {nKiimi, tahcrnuculum) . Hence after- 
■wards the front of the theatre, wliere the actors stood, was 
called S( KVA, and the actors, SCENiCl, Suet. 'Pih. 34. 
Cic. I*lunc. 11. / err. iii. 79 . ; or, Scenici Artifichs, 

Cas. 81. 

Stage- ])lays were borrowed from Ptruriu ; whence? jdayers 
(/adtoncs) were called 1 1 is i kiovks, from a 4'uscan word bister, 
i. e. ludio ; for players also were sent for fremi that country, 
JAr. \ ii. 2. 

'riiese Tuscans did notliing at first but dance to a llute {ad 
tibicijiis modos), without any verse or corresponding action, 
riu'y did not speak, because the Romans did not understand 
their language, ibid. 

The Roman youth hi'gan to imitate them at solemn festi- 
vals, especially at harvest home, throwing out I'aillery against 
one anotlier in unpoUshed verse, with gestures adapted to 
the sense. 4'hese verses were called \ krscs Ees( KNnini, 
from Pescennia, <yr -ium, a t:ity of iltruria, Horat. Ppist. II. 
i. 14.J. 

Afterwards, by frc(|uent use, the entertainment was im- 
proved {sa'jnus usurjuindo res excitata est), and a new kind of 
dramatic composition was contrived, called SATYR/E or 
Satur-k, Satires, because tliey were filled with various 
matter, and written in various kinds of verse, in allusion to 
^vhat was called Lanx Sa'I’itra, a platter or charger filled 
with various kinds of fruits, whicli they yearly oftered to 
the gods at their festivals, as the Priniifiec or first gatherings 
of th(‘ season. Some derive the name from the petulance of 
the Sfttjfrs. 

'‘riiese satires were set to music, and repeated with suitable 
gestures, accompanied with the flute and dancing, 'lliey 
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had every thing that was agreeable in the Feseennine verses, 
without tlieir obscenity. They contained much ridicule and 
smart repartee ; whence those poems afterwards written to 
expose vice got the name of satires ; as, the satires of Horace, 
of Juvenal, and Persius. 

It was IJVIUS ANDRONICUS, the frecd-man of M. 
Livius Salinator, and the preceptor of his sons, m’Iio giving 
up satires {ab safaris^ i. e. safaris rc/irtis), first ventured to 
write a regular play {art^^umeafo fahalaai sereri’), A. U. 512., 
some say, 514. ; the year before Ennius M-as born, (7c. lirut. 
18., above KK) years after the death of Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, and about fifty-two years after that of Menander, Ge/L 
xvii. 21. . 

He was the actor of his own compositions, as all then 
^vere. Being obliged by the audience frecjueiitly to repeat 
the same part, and thus, becoming hoarse (tjaam aoreia obfa- 
(lisset), he asked permission to employ a boy to sing to the 
flute, v.'hilst he acted what was sung (raaficaja agebat), wliich 
he did with the greater animation, as lie nas not hindered 
by using his voice. Hence actors used always to have Ji 
pei’son at liand to sing to them, and the coIIo(|uial part 
{(li'verbia) only was left them to repeat, J^ir. vii.2. It ajipears 
there was commonly a song at the end of every act. Plant. 
Pseud, ii. ult. 

Plays were afterwards greatly imjiroved at Rome from the 
model of the Greeks, by N.y.viiTs, I:Lxnu;s, Pi.Ai 'rus, C.kci- 
J.1I7S, TKRliNt K, AkRAMITS, Pa< UVIIJS, A(;< IPS, ^te. 

After playing was gradually com erteii into an art (Indus 
in artem jninlutiin I'erterat ) , the Roman youth, leaving regular 
plays to be acted by professetl players, reserved to then\selves 
the acting, of ludicrous pieces or favees, interlarded with 
much ribaldry and bullbonery, called JCXGDIA, ,Inrenal. iii. 
175 . vi. 71- ‘Suet. Pib. 45. Dontit. It)., because they wen* 
usually introduced after the ]>lay, when the players ami mu- 
sicians had left the stage, to remove the painful impressions of 
tragic scenes, Sebotiust. in .Jnt'enal . iii. 175., or Farki.i. k 
Ateli.ana:, Piv. vii. 2., or, Eudi Osci, C/c. Pam. vii. 1. 
Eudicrpm Osf :i:m, Pnvit. Annal. iv. 14., from yltella, a town 
of the Osci in Campania, where they were first invcnteil and 
very much used. 

The actors of these farces (Atellani vel Atellanarnm. 
adores) retained the rights of citizens (non tribn moti sunt ) , 
and might serve in the army, which was not the case with 
common actors, who w'ere not respected among the Romiuis 
as among the Greeks, but were held infamous, Ulpian. 1. 2. 
§ 5. X). de bis qai not. infam. — JVep, Preefat, Suet. Tib. 35. 
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Dramatic entertainments, in their improved state, were 
chiefly of three kinds, Comedy^ Tragedy, and Pantomimes. 

I. Comedy (COMCKDIA, quasi the song of the 

village,) was a representation of common life {quotidiana: 
I'itcc speculum), written in a familiar style, and usually with a 
happy issue. The design of it was to expose vice and folly to 
ridicule. 

Comedy, among the Greeks, was divided into old, middle, 
anti new. In the first, real characters and names were re- 
presented; in the second, real characters, but fictitious names, 
and in the third, both fictitious characters and names. 
Kff/folis, Cra/Tuus,, and ArisUydiiines excelled in the old co- 
medy, and JMenuuderxw the new. Moral. Sat. i. 4. Kjiist. ii. 
1. r>7. Quinrtiliau. x. 1. Nothing was ever known at Rome 
but the new (‘omedy. 

The Roman comic writers, Ntevius, Afranius, Plautus, 
(.’u'cilius, and Terence, copied from the Greek, chiefly from 
i\Il‘]lXAN, 1)1*211, who is esteemed the best writer of comedies 
that ever existed, Quiuc/ilia/t. x. 1 . ; but only a few fragments 
of his works now remain. We may, howevei*, judge of his 
excellence from Terence his principal imitator. 

Comedies, among the Homans, were distinguished by the 
character and dress of the persons introduced on the stage. 
Thus comedies wert' called 'PociATE, in which the charac- 
ters and dress were Roman, from the Roman toga, Juvenal, i. 

llorat. Art. Poet. 2HS., carmen togafum, a poem about 
Homan affairs, Stat. Stic. ii. 7- Pe.KTicxT.vrAi, vel 

lc.rt<c, when magistrates and persons of dignity were intro- 
duced ; hut some take these for tragedies, ibid. Tkaiikat-i:, 
when generals and f)fficers were introduced, AV/c/. (wramm.'2\, 
J’a HKUNAK 1 .K, Avhen the characters were of low rank, llorat. 
Art. Poet . Pali.i ATj:,’when the characters were Grecian, 
from pallium, the robe of the Greeks. Mo roRi.E, Avhen there 
were a great many striking incidents, much action, and pas- 
sionate expressions. Statari.k, when there was not mucli 
hustle to stir, and little (jr nothing to agitate the passions ; and 
Mixt.k, when some parts were gentle and cjuiet, and others 
the contrary, Tercnt. Hcaut. pr<d. 30. Donat, in Terent. 
Vic. lirut. 110. 4’he representations of the Atellaui were 
called Conurditc Atellamc, 

The actors of comedy W'ore a low-heelcd* shoe, called 
•Soccus. 

'I'hose Avho wrote a jjlay, were said docere vel facere fahti- 
latn; if it was approved, it was said stare, stare recto talo, 
2ilac.ere, &c. if not, cadere, e.i igi, exsibilari, &c. 

II. TRACi-KDY is the representation of some one serious 
and important action, in which illustrious persons are intro- 
duced. 
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duced, as, heroes, kings, &c. written in an elevated style, and 
generally with an unhappy issue. The great end of tragedy 
was to excite the passions, chiefly pity and horror; to inspire 
the love of ■I'irtue, and an abhorrence of vice, Cic. de Orat. 
i. 51. It had its name, according to Horace, from 
a goat, and a, song; because a goat was the prize of the 
person who produced the best poem, or was the best actor, 
JDe Art. Poet. 220., to which Virgil alludes, Kcl. iii. 22.; ac- 
cording to others, because such a poem was acted at the 
festival of Bacchus after vintage, to w’hom a "out w'as then 
sacrificed, as being the destroyer of the vines ; and therefore 
it M'as culled, the i^ont’s so/tg. (Primi litdi fheatrates 

e.v JJheralilma vati suut, from the feasts of Bacchus, >Serv. ad 
llrg. G. ii. 381 .) 

THESPIS, a native of Attica, is said to have been the 
inventor of tragedy, about 53(> years before Christ. He went 
about with his actors from village to village in a cart, on 
which a temporary stage Avas erected, where they played and 
sung, having their faces besmeared with the "let's of wine 
{penoicfi fcccibtis ora), Horat.de Art. Poet. 2/5., Avhence, ac- 
cording to some, the name of 'rragedy (from -»»-/<».. now 

wine not refused, or the Ices of wine, and iivoc, a singer; 
hence rfw/ugTj^-, a singer thus besmeared, wlio thi'cw out scoffs 
and raillery against people). 

Thespis was contemporary Avith Solon, AA'ho Avas a great 
enemy to his dramatic reprcsentatit)ns, PUitarvh. in Sofone. 

Thespis was succeeded by /Escliylus, Avho erected a perma- 
nent stage {modiris instravif jm/pita i ignis) ,iim\ was the inven- 
torofthe mask (/»cr.vo^/«),ofthe long flowing robe {palla, stola, 
vel si/rrna), and of the high-heeled shoe or buskin {rothunms), 
which tragedians AA^ore: AvhenceAhese Avords are put for a 
tragic style, or for tragedy itself, lirg. Pel. Auii. 10. Juvenal . 
viii. 22J). XV. 30. Martial, iii. 20. iv. dO. v. 5. viii. 3. Ilorat. 
Od. ii. 1. 12., as sorc?ts is put for a comedy or a familiar style, 
Jd. Ppist. W. 17d. Art. Poet ]\,‘er ronurdia in cothnr- 
nos assurgit, nee contra tragwdia socco ingreditnr, Quinctilian. 
X. 2. 22. 

As the ancients did not AA'ear breeches,' the players ahvays 
wore under the tunic a girdle or coA’ering (Subi.igaculum 
vel Sum.iGAR vereenndixe causa), Cic. Off. i. 35. Juvenal, vi. 
60. Martial! iii. 8?. 

After .^schylus, followed Soi'hoci.ks and Euiiipidks, who 
brought tragedy to the highest perfection. In their time 
com^y began first to be considered us a distinct composition 
from tragedy; but at Rome comedy Avas long cultivated, be- 
fore any attempt was made to compose tragedies. Nor have 
we any Roman tragedies extant, exccjit a few, Avhich bear the 

n«ne 
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name of Seneca. Nothing remains of the works of Ennius^ 
Pacuvius, Accius, Sec. hut a few fragments. . ^ 

Every regular play, at least among the Romans, was di- 
vided into five acts, Horat. Art. Poet. 189.; the subdivision 
into scenes is thought to be a modem invention. 

Between the acts of a tragedy were introduced a number of 
singers, called the CHORUS, Horat. de Art. Poet. 193., who 
indeed appear to have l)een always present on the stage. The 
chief of them, who spoke for the rest, was called Clioriigus 
or Cori/phcEUs. But Choragus is usually put for the person 
n lio furnished the dresses, and took care of all the apparatus 
of tlie stage. Plant. Per.s. i. 3. 79. Primimm. iv. 2. 1(5. Suet. 
Aug. 70 ., and choragiuui for the apparatus itself {instrumentmn. 
srenarum^ Fest.) Plant. Capt. prol. 61. Plin. xx.vvi. 15., cho~ 
ragia iuv vliorugi , V’itruv. v. 9.; hence falsce choragiurn gloricc^ 
something that one may boast of, Cic. ad Herenn. iv. 50. 

'Pile Chorus Avas introduced in the ancient comedy, as we 
see from Aristophanes ; but when its excessive licence, was sup- 
pressed bylaw, the C//or//.v likewise was silenced, Horat. Art. 
Poet. 283. A Choragus appears and makes a speech. Plant. 
Cure. iv. 1 . 

3'be music cliicfly used Avas that of the flute, AA'hich at first 
Avas small and simple, and of few holes, Horat. Art. Poet. 202. ; 
but afterwards it Avas bound Avith brass, had more notes and a. 
louder sound. 

Some flutes Avere double, and of A'tarious forms. Those 
most fretjuently mentioned, are the Tihicc dextree and sinistreVy. 
pares and impares, Avhich haA'e occasioned so much disputation 
among critics, and still appear not to be sufficiently ascer- 
tained. The most probable opinion is, that the double flute 
consisted of two tubes, Avhich AA-erc so joined together as to 
haA’’e but one mouth, and so Avere both bloAAm at once. 'Phat 
Avhich the musician played on Avith his right hand was called 
ti/na dextra, the right-handed flute ; with his left, tibia sinistra, 
the left-handed flute. The latter had but fcAv holes, and 
sounded a deep serious base; the other had more holes, and 
a sharper and more lively tone. Plin. 16. 36. s. 66. Vdrr. 
R. R. 1,2. 15. When two right or two left-handed flutes 
Avere joined together, they Avere called tihicc pares dextree^ or 
tibia; pares sinistree. The flutes of different sorts were called 
tibia; impares^ or tibia; dextra; et sinistra;. The right-handed 
flutes were the same with what were called the Lydian flutes^ 
{Tibia; Lydice), and the left-handed with the Tyrian flutes^ 
{Tibice Tyrice or Sarrance, vel Serrante.) Hence Virgil, Bifo~ 
rent dot tibia cantum, i. e. bisonum^ imparein^ iEn. ix. 618- 
Sometimes the flute was crooked, Virg.^ ABm. vii. 737* Ovid. 
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JWc/. iii. 532., and is then called Tihia Phrt/gia or cornu. Id 
<le Pont . I .. i . 32. h ast. i v. 1 8 1 . 

ni. PAN'l'OMIMES ^^•erc representations by duinb-sbew, 
in which the actors, who were called by the same name Avhh 
their jicrformanees {JIhni vcl l*nntouitnii), expressed every 
thin" by their dancinj^ and gestures without speaUiiiij, {hxjuari 
manu : hence called also Vhironomi,) Juvenal, xiii. 1 10. vi.(>.3. 
Ovid. Trist. ii. ol.'). Martial, iii. S(>. Ilorat. i. IS. 13. ii. 2. 
125- Manil. v. 47*4. Suet. Xer. .54. Kut J*an(o/iihni is always 
put for th.e actors, who were liken ise called P/utn'jfif/cSy be- 
cause they weit' without shoes {c.n-uhcati) , Scnec. J'^pist . 8. 
Quinctilian. v. II. Juvenal, viii. lOI. (iell. i. 11. They wore, 
however, a kind of vrooden or iron sandals, called Sc \nii.i.\ 
or ScithcUu, which made a rattlini;’ noise when they danced, 
i'ic. i'ifl.'l'J. Sui’t. .51. 

The Pantomimes are said to have been the invention of ;\u- 
gustus; for before his time the 37/// o’ both spoke and acted. 

MlMl’S is p\it both for the actor and for M’hat he acted, 
O'r. f Vc/. 27 . 7 err. iii. 2>0. Jiohir. Post. 12. Phil. ii. 27., 

not only on the stage, but elsewhere. Suet. ('(cs. 31). A’er. 4. 
Ofh. 3. Ca/ig. 4.5. ^Jug. 4.5. 100. Ac//. ICjk 80. Juvcnnl. 

viii. 11)8. 

'Fhe most celebrated composers of mimical performances or 
farces {utimograjthi) , were I..aberii'-s and Publius Syrus, in the 
time of .1 ulius C'a'sar, Suet . .31). Jloruf. Sat. i. 10. 0. (icll. 
xvii. 14. Tlie most famous Oantomimes under Augustus were 
P\*ladcs an<l Hatliylhis, the fa\ourite of Mfccenas, 'I'atH. yht- 
'jial. i. 5-4. lie is called by the Scholiast on Persius, v. 123., 
his freedman {Hhcrlus ^fareuritis) ; and by Juvenal, iuo/lis, vi. 
<43. Bet^\ een tliem there was a constant emulation. Pylades 
being once reprrjA ed by Augustus on this account, replied. 

It is e.xpcdient for y(iii, th.it the attention of the peoj)lc 
ishould be engaged about us. ’ Pylades was tbe great favourite 
of the public, lie n as once banished by the ])ower of the. 
opposite party, but soon after restored, JJio. liv. 17. JSlacroh. 
Sat. ii. 7* The factions of the different players, Sencc. hip. 47- 
l^at. Q. vii. 32. Petron. .5., sometimes carried their discords. 
to such a length, that they terminated in bloodshed. Suet. 

Tib. 37 . 

The Romans had rope-dancers (Fuxamhui.i, Schaniobatcc. 
vel ^eurohatev) , who used to be introduced in the time of the 
play, Ter. Mec. Prol. 4. 34. Juvenal, iii. 'J’J ., and persons M'ho 
«eemed to fly in the air (PKr.vuais r.i.), who darted (Jactahmit 
vel e.vcnlieha'ut) their bodies from a machine called Petatirum, 
vel -us, Festus. Juvenal, xiv. 265. Manil. iii. 438. Mailial 
ai. 86., also interludes or musical entertainments, called Em- 
.SOJ.IA, Cic, Sext. 54., or ,\cro.\mataj but this last wort! is 

usually 
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usually put for the actors, musicians, or repeaters themselves, 
Avho were also employed at private entertainments, Cic.^^ihid. 
/ err. iv. 22. Arch. 9. Suet. Aug. 77 - Macroh. Sat. ii. 4. 
Nep. Alt. 14. 

The jilays Mere often interrupted likewise by the people 
calling out for various shews to be exhibited; as the represent- 
ation of battles, triumphal processions, gladiators, uncommon 
animals, and wild beasts, &c. The noise which the people 
made on these occasions, is compared by Horace to the raging 
of the sea, Ivpisf. II. i, 185, &c. In like manner, their ap- 
probation {plansus), and disapprobation, {sih!lus,str(‘]»itus,fre- 
‘juitus^ clamor toidtruum, Cic. Fain. viii. "2., fistula pastoritia., 
Att. 1(>.) M 'lich at all times M'cre so much regarded, Cic. Pis. 
27 . Scxl. .")4, 5.0, .56, &e. Horut. Od. i. 20. ii. I 7 . 

Those Avho acted the priiuapal parts of a play, Mxre called 
Adores primaram partium ; the second, secioidaruin purtium, ; 
the third, tcrliitrum, ike. 'J'er. Phorm. prol. 28. Cic. in Cajcil. 
15. Ascon. in loe. 

'J'he aetors M'erc applauded or hissed as they performed 
their parts, or pleased the sjiectators, Quiuctiliau. \\. 1. Cic. 
Jtosc. Com. 2. Att. i. 3. 1(>. When the play M'as ended, an 
e.elor always said 1 ’i.a unri K, Tcreut. tfr. 

TIu' actors Mho M’ere most jipproved re{;ei\'ed eroMois, 
«\.e. as at otlicr games; at first coinposetl of leaves or floM’ei’s, 
tied round the head M’ith strings, called .S'l Kuej'i, strophia, v’. 
-iithi^ Festus. Plin. xxi. 1 ., afteiovards of thin plates of brass 
gilt, (e lamimi a-red teuni iuauratd aut inargeutatd), called 
C'oKoi.L.i; or vorollaria ; first madeby C'rassus of gold and .silver, 
Plin. xxi. 2, 3. lienee C'OKOLLARIUM, a rcM'ard given 
to players over and above their just hire, {additam prccter(pann 
quod dehit inn est,) \ arro de Lat. Ring. iv. 30. Plin. F]). vii. 
24. t ie. Yen*, iii. 79. iv. 22. 8uet. Aug. 4.5., or any thing 
giv('n abo\ e M’hat M as promised, Cic. T'err. iii. 50. l*lin. ix. .35. 
s. . 57 . 4'he Kmpenn’ M. Antoninus ordained that players 
shouhl receive from five to ten gold pieces {imrci), but not 
more, Capilolin. II. 

The plaee Mhere dramatic representations M^ere exhibited, 
M'as called THFATKUM, a4.heatre, (« Otao^iaif rideo). In 
ancient times the people vicM'ed the entertainments standing ; 
hence stanfes for spectators, Cic. Antic. 7-j and, A. U. .51)9., a 
tlecree of the senate M'as made, prohibiting any one to make 
seats for that purpose in the or Avithin a mile of it. At 

the same time a theatre, which M'as building, M'as, by the ap- 
pointment of the censors, ordered to be pulled down, as a 
thing hurtful to good morals, (noeituruni jmhlicis inorihusj, 
Fiv. Fpit, xlviii. Valer. Max. ii. 4. 3. 


After- 
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Afterwards temporary theatres were occasionally erccted. 
The most splendid was that of M. TEmilius Scaurus, when 
aidile, which contained 80,000 persons, and was adorned with 
amazing magnificence, and at an incredible expense, l*lin, 
xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 8. 

Curio, the partisan of Cfesar, at the funeral exhibition in 
honour of his father (ftmchri jHitris nnmere), made two large 
theatres of wood, adjoining to one another, suspende<l each 
on hinges {cardhna/t siugulon{nit'ersutiUstis 2 )ensa /ihramcn/o,) 
and looking oj)posite ways {inter se at'ersa), so that the scenes 
should not disturb each otlier by their noise (ne itwieem oh~ 
sfrejferent) ; in both of which he acted stage plays in the former 
part of the day ; then having suddenly wheeled them round, 
so that tliey stood over-against one another, and thus formed 
an amphitheatre, he exhibited shews of gladiators in the af- 
ternoon, PUn. xxxvi. 15. 

Pompey first reared a theatre of liewn stone in his second 
consulship, wliich contained 4(),00(); but that lie might not 
incur the animadversion of the censors, he dedicated it as a 
temple to Venus, Suet. Claud. 21. > 'TertulUan. de Spevt. 10. 
Plm. viii. 7- Dio. xxxix. 38. Tacit, xiv. 19. There were 
afterwards several theatres, and in particular those of Mar- 
cellus, Dio. xliii. 49., and of lialbus, near that o# l\)mpey. 
Odd. Trixt. iii. 12, 13. .Amor. ii. 7* 3., hence called tria 
theatra, the three theatres. Suet. ^Jui^. 4o. Ovid. Art. iii. 394. 
Trist. iii. 12. 24. 

Theatres at first were open at top, and, in excessive heat or 
rain, coverings were drawn over them, as over the ainjihi- 
theatre, Plin. xix. 1. s. (>. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. Turret, iv. 73. 
vi. 108., but in later times tliey were roofed, Stat. St/lv, 
iii. 5. 91. 

Among the Greeks, public assemblies \verc held in the 
theatre, Cic. FLacc. J. Tacit, ii. 80. Senec. Fpixt. 108. And 
among the Romans it was usual to scourge malefactors on the 
stage. Suet. Aug. 47- This the Greeks called (?c inful^tip Ct 

TTCi fill f'fr IP, 

The theatre was of an oblong semicircular form, like the 
half of an amphithesitre, Plin. xxxvi. 16. The benches or 
seats {gradu.s vel cunei) rose above one another, and were dis- 
tributed to the different orders in the same manner as in the 
amphitheatre. The foremost rows next the stage, called Or- 
chestra, were assigned to then ienators and ambassadors of fo- 
reign States ; fourteen rows behind them to the equites, and 
the rest to the people. Suet. Aug. 44. The whole was called 
CAVEA. The foremost row’s were called Cavea prima, or 
ima; the last, cavea ultima or summa, Cic. Senect. 14.; the 
middle, cavea media. Suet, ibid. 

The 
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The parts of the theatre allotted to the performers, were 
called Scenoy Postsceniumy Proscetiiumy Pitljritum, and Or- 
vhcstra. 

1 . SCENA, the scene, was adorned with columns, statues, 
and pictures of various kinds, accordini^ to the nature of the 
plays exhibited, Vitruv. v. 8., to which Virgil alludes, jJim. 

i. 1(56. 432. The ornaments sometimes were inconceivably 
magnificent, f iller. Max. ii. 4. (5. Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

When the scene was suddenly changed by certain ma- 
chines, it was called ScEN A Vkrsati LIS ; when it w'as drawn 
aside, Scena ductims, Sertf. ad Tlrg. G. iii. 24. 

Tlie scenery was concealed by a curtain (A U1 vcl 

Siparinrn, oftener plural -«), which, contrary to the modern 
custom, was dro])t {j^reinchatar) or drawn down, as among us 
the blinds of a carriage, when the play began, and raised {tolle- 
hatar) or drawn up when the play Avas over ; sometimes also 
between the acts, llorat. Kp. ii. 1 . 189. u4rt. Poet. 154. Ovid. 
Met. iii. 111. .Tavenitl. vi. 1(56. The macliine by vi'bich this 
AA'as done was called JLxostra, Cic. protK Cons. (5. Curtains 
and hangings of tajjestry were also used in prii’^ate houses, 
f 'irg. .Pin. i. 791. JJorat. 0</. iii. 29. 15. iSat. ii.8. 54., call- 
t'd .iluUea Attatieay because said to have been first invented at 
the court of Attains, king of Pergamus, in A sia Minor, Propert. 

ii. 23. 4(5. Serv. in Virg. Jlln. i. 791. 

2. PC.VJ\SC.EN1UM, the place behind the scene, w^here 
tilt' actors ilressed and undressed; and where those things 
were supposed to be done, Avhich could not with propi'iety 
be exhibited on the stage, Morat. de Art. P. 182. JLacret. 
iv. 1178. 

3. PliOSCENlUM, the place before the scene, vi'here the 
actors appeared. 

4’he place AA'here the actors recited tlieir parts AA'as called 
PUEPrrUM; and the place where they danced, ORCHES- 
'I'R.A, Avhich Avas about five feet lower than the Pnljntumy 
Vitruv. A'^. 6. Hence J^ndibria scerni et pxilpito dignOy buffoon- 
eries fit only for the stage, Plin. Ep. iv. 25. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS. 


I. LEVYING OF SOLDIERS. 


'^HE Romans AA'ere a nation of warriors. Every citizen 
■*' Avas obliged to enlist as a soldier when the public service 
required, from the age of seventeen to forty-six j nor at first 

could 
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could any one enjoy an office in the city, who had not served 
ten eainpaiifns, Polyb. vi. I 7 . Every foot soldier was obliged 
to serve twenty campaigns, and every horseman ten. At 
first none of the lowest class were enlisted as soldiers, nor 
frcedinen, unless in dangerous junctures, lAv. x. 21. xxii. 1 1. 
57 . Rut this was afterwards altered l)y Marius, Sallitat. t/z/g. 
86. GW/, xvi. 10. 

The Romans, during the existence of their republic, Avere 
almost alAA'ays engaged in Avars; first Avith the difierent statt's 
of Italy for near TitK) years, ami then for about 200 years more 
in suhduiiigthe various countries Avhieh composed that immense 
empii’c. 

I'hc Romans ncA'cr carried on any AA’ar A\ ithout solemnly 
])rocUiiming it. This aaus done by a set of priests called 

Fli< lAl.KS. 

When the Romans thought themselves injured by any 
nation, tliey sent <)ue f)r more of these I'cvhilcs to demand 
redress {ad res rejtetendas),, UiA'. iv. 30. xxxviii. 4r>. Varr. 
E. L. iv. 1 . 3 . Dionys. ii. 7-*; ‘*"d if it AAas not immediately 
giA'cn, thirty-three days were granted to consider the matter,, 
after Avhich, Avar might be justly <leclared. Then the l^'criales 
again AAcnt to their confines, and having thrown a blootly 
spear into them, formally declared Avar against tliat nation, 
L,ir. i. 32. The form of A\ ords which he ])ronounced before 
he thrcAv the spear, aa'us called C'EARKIATK ) {a rfard rare 
(pid vfeltatar), Serv. in Virg. *Kn. ix. '>2. x. 14. Rlin. xxii. 2. 
Afterwards, Avhen the empire Avas enlarged, and Avars carried 
on Avith distant nations, this ceremony Avas ])erformed in a 
certain field near the city, Avhich Avas called A<iKR Hosi inis, 
Ovid. Fast . vi. 20.3. 4'hus .Augustus declared Avar professedly 
against Cleopatra, but in reality against .Antony, l)i<t. 1. 4. 
So Alai’cus .Antoninus, before he set out to tht* war against tlie 
vSeythians, shot a blootly spear from the temple of Rcllona 
into the ayr.r /tostilis, Dio. Ixxi. 53. 

In the first ages of the republic, four legions for the most 
part Avc're annually raised, tAvo to each consvd ; for two le- 
gions composed a consular army. But oftener a greater num- 
ber AA'as raised, ten, Ur. ii. 30. A’ii. 35.; eighteen, xxiA'. II.; 
tAventy, xx.x. 2.; tAventy-one, xxvi. 28. xxvii. 24.; twenty- 
three, x.x. 1 . xxA iii. 38. I'nder Tiberius tAventy-five, even 
in time of peace, besides the troops in Italy, and the forces of 
the allies, 'Taeit . Aunal.'w . .3.: under Adrian thirtA’, 

15. In the 529th year of the city, upon a report of a (ial- 
lic tumult, Italy alone is said to have armed 80,(X)0 caA^alry, 
and foot, Vlin. iii. 20. s. 24. But in after-times, 

when the lands were cultivated chiefly by slaves, Uv. vi. 12., 
it AA'as not so easy to procure soldiers. Hence, after the de- 
struction 
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struction of Quintilius Varus and his army in Germany, 
A. LJ. Augustus could not raise forces even to defend 

Italy and Rome, which he was afraid the Germans and 
(lauls would attack, without using the greatest rigour, IJio, 
Ivk 23. 

The consuls, after they entered on their office, appointed 
a day {diem ediceltfmt, vcl indicehant) , on which all those who 
were of the military age should be present in the Capitol, 
Lfiv. xxvi. 31. Poh/h. vi. 17. 

On the day appointed, the consuls, seated in their curule 
chairs, held a levy {delevtum hahehmit) the assistance of the 
military or legionary tribunes, unless hindered by the trilmnes 
of the commons, IJv. iii. 51. iv. 1. It was determined by 
lot in what manner the tribes shovdd be called. 

The cfmsuls ordered such as they^pleased to be cited out of 
each tribe, and every one was obligetl to answer to his name 
under a severe penalty, JJi:. iii. 11. 41. Gell. xi. 5. Thaler. 
]M(i.v. vi. 3, 4. They were carefid to choose (/cgcrc) those first, 
who had what were thought luck)' names {homi nominn)^ as, 
ialcri/fs, ,S(f/i’iif.s, Statorii(s, ike. Cir. Diidn. i. 45. P'estusin 
tore I ./A (US Lih uiNiis. 'I'heir names were written down on 
tables; hence srribcrc, to eidist, to levy or raise. 

In certain wars, and under certain commanders, there was 
the greatest alacrity t<j enlist {unminudarc), Civ.x.25.xlii. 32., 
but this Avas not always the case. Sometimes conujulsioii 
{(•orreitio) was retjuisite; and those wluj refused (rkfractarii, 
ijni mifitidm. (/(drec/abatt/) were forced to enlist {saernmeuto 
adar/i) by fines and corporal punishment {dtimiio ct t'ii\i>‘is)y 
Civ. iv. bli. vii. 4. Sometimes they were throAA'n into prison, 
ibid, tk Dionys. vii. or sold as slaves, (7c. i cevin. 34. Some, 
cut oil’ their thuml)s or fingers to render themselves unfit for 
service: Hence ^yo///cc truneiy poltroons. Rut this did not 
screen them from punishment. Suet. 24. I 'tiler. JMa.v. 

vi. 3. 3. On one occasion, Augustus put some of the most 
refractory to death, Dio. Ivi. 23. 

'I'liere were, however, several jusC.causes of exemption from 
military service {tuirafionis militia' vel a mi/itid), of which the 
chief were. Age {j'lita.s)., if above fifty, Div. xlii. 33, 34. 
Disease or infirmity {morbus vel tntium)j Suet. Aug. 24. 
Office (/io/ior),beinga magistrate or pi’iest,7V?/^rtrc/i. iu Camill. 
vers. Jin. Favour or indulgence {benefirium) granted by the 
senate or people. Civ. Phil. x. 11). dc JS'ut. D. ii. 2. Div. 
xxxix. 19. 

Those also were excused who had served out their time, 
{TLMV.R.iTiyquistipendiaea'plevisseuty\c\iiK¥V'SC'i'ifOvid.udmor. 

ii. 9. 24.) Such as claimed this exemption, applied to the 
tribunes of the commons, Div. ii. 55., who judged of the 

justice 
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justice of their claims {cansas (•ognoscchant)^ and interposed in 
their behalf or not, as they judged proper. Rut this was 
sometimes forbidden by a decree of the senate, Liiv. xxxiv. .'36. 
And the tribunes themselves sometimes referred the matter to 
the consuls, lAv. xlii. 32, 33, 8:c. • 

In sudden emergencies, or in dangerous M'ars, as a war in 
Italy, or against the Gauls, u hich was called 'rUMULlX^S, 
{q' usi timor multus, a tuineo), Cie. Phil. a . 31. viii. 1. 
Quinctilian. A'ii. .3., no regard AA’as had to these excuses, {de- 
lectus sine T'urutiouihus /(ubitus est), Liv. A'ii. 1 1. 2S. A'iii. 20. 
X. 21. Taa'o flags were displayed {i'caHIu suhluta \e\ jtralatu 
sui/t) from the Capitol, the one red {roseitui), to summon the 
infantry {t/d /mli/es eroc(iudos),iUH\ theother green {c<crulcuut), 
to summon the cavalry, Serf, in I'irg. ul'ui. viii. 4. 

On such occasions, as there Avas not time to go through 
the usual forms, the couslil said, Qui jiKMrum.K am sai.aam 
jissK vi i.T, .MK .sKoi'A'i'cu. This Avas called C'OX.I L KA'l'lO, 
or eroraiio, and men thus raised, Conji ha ti, Lie. xxii. 38. 
Cers. dc lie//, (r. vii. I., Avho were not considered as regular 
soldiers, X/r. xlv. 2. 

Soldiers raised upon a sudden alarm (/;/ iiunu/tn ; ji’u///, i v- 
/io/iuuuf/HU//i lecior quam In tlitm, Liv. ii. 2().'l, wt're 
called ScurrAKii, {/lu rejientiitu uu.eilbt tij>}>e//ul)unt .) Liv. iii. 
4. 30., or Ti'.Mri/i't AHii, lAv. i. 37- xxxv. 2., not only at 
Koine, hut also in the ])rovinces, i/t/d. is. xl. 2(5., Avhen tlu“ 
sickly or infirm Avere forced to enlist, Avho were called t vi'- 
sAHii, lAv. vi. (). If slaves were found to havt* tibtnided 
themselves into the service {inter tiroues)., they were some- 
times punished capilallv {in eo.s nniiiuidrersuui est) , Plin. Ej). 
X. 38, 30. 

4'he caA'alry Ai ere clcosen from the body of the J'Jqui/rs, and 
each had a horse and money to sujiport him, given them by 
the public, I^ir. i. 43. 

On extraordinary occasions, some JCquites served on their 
OAvn horses, X/r. 7* that AA as not usually done ; nor 

were there, as some Ikia'c thought, any horse in the Roman 
army, but from the Hquites, till the time t>f Marius, Avho made 
a great alteration in the military system of the Romans, in 
this, as AvcU as in otluT respects. 

After that period, the cavalry Avas composed not merely of 
Roman Kquites, as formerly, hut of horsemen raised from Ital}', 
and the other provinces; and the infantry consisted chiefly 
of the ])Oorer citizens, or of nunxH'nary soldiers, Avliich is 
justly reckoned one of the chief causes of the ruin of the 
republic. 

After the IcA-y^ was completed, one soldii^r Avas chosen to 
repeat over the words of the military oath {ipii reliqnis verba^ 

sucramenti 
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sat'ramenf i prcciret) i and the rest swore after him {in verba e/us 
Jnrahant) . Every one as he passed along’ said. Idem in me, 
Festus in Pra:jur.ationks, Liv. ii. 45. J*o1yh. vd. 19. 

The form of the oath docs not seem to have been always 
the same. The substance of it was, that they would obey 
their commander, and not desert their standai*ds, &c. Liv. iii. 
^0, xxi. 38. Gelt. xvi. 4. Sometimes those below s^enteen 
wi‘re obliged to take the military oath {sacrurnento vel -lan, 
tlicerc)y Eiv. xxii. 57- xxv. ,5. 

Without tins oath no one could justly fight with the enemy, 
fVr. (iff . i. 1 1 . llcnce sacrainenta is put for a military life, 
.Jnrenul. xvi. .35. Ijivv says, that it was first legally exacted 
in the second ihinic war, xxii. 38., where he seems to make a 
ilistinction hetween the oath (Sacramicntttm) which formerly 
was taken voluntarily, A\’hen the troops were embodied, and 
eacli (Iccnria of cavalry, and cenlnry of foot, swore among 
themselves {infer se er/n i fey (/eat rin ft , petit fes eettfttrinfi etntjti- 
r(ilntttf)y to act likt* good soldiers {sese fttira; (lefnrintcliitis ersfo 
jtdtt (ibif tt roSy ttetftte e.r ordtne reeessttros), and tlie oath (./us- 
.(OKAM)i .\i) uliich was c'xacted by the military tribunes after 
ihe levy {ex rol tot f aria infer ipsas ftetlere a IrUntitis tnl legi- 
liiintni jnrisjtt rtotdi aefionetn fratts/afttm), ibid. 

On occasion of a niuliny, the military oath was taken anew. 
Lie. xwiii. 29. 

I'ndcr the i'ni[){M'ors, the name of the ])rince was inserted in 
the military oath, 'J'neif. //i.sf. iv. .31., and this oatli used to be 
renev. c'd every year on tlieir birth-day, Plitt. Lp. x. 00., by 
the soldiers and the people in the provinces, Id. Ptot. 08., also 
on the l:aK'nds of.)aiuiar\ . Sttef. Galh. Ki. 'I'aeit . ^ittnal, 

'll. Ilisf. i. 12. 

On certain occasions, jiersons were sent up and down the 
country to raise soldiers, called C'0\(.ll JSITOK l'2S, and 
the' foi’ci' used for that purpose, t'oKio i I'lo acI Catttjttiyifio, 
:i press or impress, A/"/', xxi. I 1. xxiii. .32. Cir.de Prav. ('a/ts. 
2. .-•///. vii. 21 . Hist. de. lielf . ^Ilex.'l. Sometimes jiarticular 
commissioners {frintnriri) were appointed for that purpose, 
I/tf. xx\ . 5. 

V eteran soldiers who had served out their time {hand ties 
'inerifis sfijtendiis ) , Avere often induced again to enlist, who Avei’e 
then called I'iVOC.VTl, Lie, xxxvii. 4. Cie. Pam. iii. 7* 
(as. Hell. Cit'. 'iW. b'd. Salltisf.,/t(y.^-{. IJia.sXv. 12. Cialba 
gave' this name to a body of Kqttifes, whom he appointed to 
guard his person, Snef. Gttllt. 10. 'Phe Kfaeati Avere exempted 
from all the drudgery of military service {etcferorion iinttitatesy 
nisi /trafttilsandi /kavZ/.v) , I’acit. Annul, i. 30. 

After Latium an^l the states of Italy Avere subdued, or 
admitted into alliance, they ahvays furnished at least an etjual 

number 
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number of infantry with the Romans, and tlie double of 
cavalry, lAv. viii. 8. xxii. 36., sometimes more. (Sec p. 63).. 
The consuls, when about to make a levy, sent them notice 
what number of troops they i*equircd {ad socios Latimanguc 
nonu-ii ad milites c.v formal d arcipirados mittaut, arma, tida, 
alia parari jnhent^ Liv. xxii. .'>7») ‘d the same time 

appointed the day and place of assemblinj^ {(p(o co}ivcaircat)y 
L/iv. xxxiv. 56. xxxvii. 4. 

The forces of the allies seem to have been raised {scripfi vel 
consrripfi), much in the same manner Avith those of the 
Romans, ^diey Avere paid by their oaa'ii states, xxvii. 1). 

11., and received nothing from the Romans hut corn; on 
Avhicli account they had a paymaster ( Qutvstor) of their oami, 
l*oli/h. A’i. Rut Avhen all the Italians Avere admitted into the 
freedom of the citj , their forces Avere incorporated Avith those 
of the republic. 

The troops sent by foreign kings and states Avi're called aux- 
iliares ( Al XI !.(IAH1>S milifcs vel ai'xii.ia, al) aai^co, C ic. 
Att. A’i. i”>. Vurr. I'est.) They usually rec('i\ed })ay and 
idothing from the re])id)lic, althougli they somernnes A\eiC 
supported by those aa ho sent them. 

'I'lie first mercenary soldiers in the Uoman army an* said to 
haA’C heen the C'cltiherians in Spain, A. I . o'.VJ . Lir. xxiv. -h.). 
Rut those must have been dilVerent from the :'nxiliar‘'''s, avIio 
are often mentioned before Ihuttinu', A/r. xxi. 4(>. dS. 55,5(5. 
xxii. 22. 

LJndcr the emperors the Roman armies a\ ere in a grea.t 
measure composed of foreigners; and tlu' ])rovinees saw Avilh 
regrt't tlie flower of tlu'ir youth carried olV for that purpose, 
'I'acit. Hist. iv. 11. -li’t'if. .'>1. J'iacii di.strict Avas (il)liged to 
furnish a certain mmd)er of men, in j)rop(;rtion to its e.xlent 
and opulence. 

II. DIVISION OF THE TROOPS IN 411 E ROMAN 
ARMY; THEIR ARMS, OFFICERS, AND I)R]:SS. 

A FTER the levy aahh completed, and the military oath 
administered, the troops AA’cre formed into legions, (El'i- 
GIO a legendo, ytiia miHies in dtdectn legebantur, J'arro. 
y>. A. iA’. 16., AA’liicb AA'ord is sometimes put for an army, 
J^iv. ii. 26, &c. Sallast. 7*d.) 

Each legion Avas divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into 
three 'maniples^ and each maniple into (aa'o centuries, MAN!- 
I*UI./L'S, ex manipulo vel fascicnlo fami, hast a- , vel perlivtc 
loagec alligato^ gaem pro .signo primiim gerehat^ Ovid. Fast, 
iii. 117*) So that there were thirty maniples, and sixty cen- 
turies 
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turics in a le^^ion, Gell. xvi. 4. ; and if there had always been 
J()0 men in each century, as its name imports, the legion would 
have consisted of 6(XX) men. But this was not the case. 

'Phe number of men in a legion was different at different 
times, lAv. vii. 25. viii. 8. x.vvi, 28. xxLx. 24. xlii. 31. 
xliii. 12. (.'(VS. li. (J. iii. ItXi. If. .Al. 05). In the time of Po- 


lybius it was 42(K). 

'riiere were usuallv 3(X) cavalry joined to each legion, called 
JUSTUS i:QUlTAjTIS, or ALA, ibid, ik IJv. iii. 62. 
'I'hey were divided into ten turrnxc or troops ; and each turma 
into three decur'uc, or bodies of ten men. 


JJie different kinds of infantry which composed the legion, 
were three, the Jfasfati, J^rmrijjes, and 'Triarii. 

J'he llAS'l’ATl were so called, bectiuse they first fought 
with long spears [hast a), which were afterwards laid aside 
as inconvenient, T'nrro de TJny.\v. Mi. They consisted 
of young men in the flower of life, and formed the first line in 
battle, J^h'. viii. 8. 

'Phe I'KINC'IPICS were men of middle age in the vigour of 
life ; they occupietl the second line. Anciently they seem to 
liavc b<'cn posted first ; whence tlu'ir name, i/dd. 

'' he TKlAlin were old soldiers of approved valour, who 
ibrmcd the third line ; wlu'uee their name, Dioiiys. viii. 86. 
■Phey were also calleci PlLANl, from the Pilttin or javelin 
a hich thcj- used ; and the Ilastati and Prinripes, who stood 
Ind’orc* them, .VN'rKfMr.AM. 

'Pljcre \\ as a fourth kind of troops called VLLITLS, from 
I heir swiftness and agility (a /'o/awf/o vel i’6'/oc/7«/c) , the light- 
armed soldiers (/nitites tevis urtnfttura', vel e.cpediti, vel tevis 
urniafttru), first instituted in the second Punic war, JAi\ 
\xvi. -4. 'Phese did not form a part of the legion, and had no 
certain post assigned them ; but fought in scattered parties 
whereoccasionre<piired, usually before the lines. To thein were 
joined the slingers and archers, (FlTNDl'J'OKJi^S, Paleares, 
-ivhd i, t^c.) Liv. xxi. 21. xxviii. 37. xxxviii. 29. 31. SA- 
(iPP'PAPIl Cretoisi's, Arabes, &c. Liv. xxxvii. 40. xlii. 35. 

'JJie light-armed troops were anciently called Perentarii ; 
liorarii {tju'od ante rorut quum plait. Van*. L. L. vi. 3.), and, 
according to some, Acceusi. Others make the Acrensi super- 
numerary soldiers, who attended the army to supply the place 
of those legionary soldiers- w'ho died or Avere slain. Pestas 
in A<lcensi et Ai>sc-RirTrrii, Parro, ibid. In the mean time, 
however, they were ranked among the light-armed troops. 
Phese w’ere formed into distinct com 2 >anies {eapediti manipult- 
<'l expeditre cohortes), and are sometimes opposed to the le- 
gionary cohorts, ./wg. 46. 90. 100. 

The soldiers were often denominated, especially under the 
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emperors, from the number of the legion in which they were ; 
thus, Prirnanif the soldiers of the first legion ; Secundani, 
Tertkini^ Quartani, Qnintani, Uerimanif 'I'ertiadccbuaniy 
P'icesimani, Duodevicesimani., Duo ct vicesimaniy &c. Tacit. 
Hist. iv. 36 , 37 . hi. 27 . V. 1. Suet. Jul. 76. 

The VeHtes were equipped Avith botes, seven javelins 

or spears Avith slender jioints like arroAvs, so that when thrown 
they bent and could not easily be returned by the enemy, 
quorum telum inhabile odremittendum imperitis est, Liv. xxiv. 
;i4., a Spanish sxvord haA’ing both edge and point ca'slm c.t 
pvnetim petchant, Liv.), a round buckler (cauma) about three 
Jfeet ill diameter, made of wood and cov'cred with leather ; ami 
a helmet or cask for the head (GALl'^A vel Galcrus), generally 
made of the skin of some Avild beast, to appear the more 
terrible, Polph. A'i. 20. 

The arms of the Uastati, Prinripes, and Triarii, both 
defensive {armn ad tegendum) and offensive {tchi ad peten- 
dum), Avere in a great measure the same : Poh/h. A'i. 20.22. 

1. An oblong shield (SC17J'IJM), Avith an iron boss 

<(UMBo) jutting out in the middle, four feet long and two feet 
and a half broad, made of AA'ood, joined together Avith little 
plates of iron,aMd the whole covered Avith a bull’s hide : Some- 
timc.s a round shield (Clyi*i<:i;.s) of a smaller size. 

2. A head-piece (GALE.\ a’cI Cassis v. -tda) of brass 

or iron, coming aIoaa ii to the shoulders, but leaving the face 
uncovered. Plot. iA^ 2., AA’hencc the command of Ctesar at the 
battle of Pharsalia, Avhich in a great measure di termined the 
fortune of the da}', Facikm fbki, milks, Plor. iv. 2. ]\)m- 

pey’s cavalry being chiefly composed of young men of rank, 
who were as much afraid of having their visages ilisligurcd as 
of death. - Upon the top of the helmet Avas the crest (Ckista), 
adorned witli plumes of feathers of various colours. 

• 3. A coat of mail (LOKICA), generally made of 

leather, covered Avith plates of iron in the form of scales or iron 
rings twisted Avithin one another like chains {hainis rotiserta) . 
Instead of the coat of mail, most used only a plate of brass on 
the breast {thorax \c\ pectorale). 

4. Greaves for the legs (OCREiE), JLiv. ix. 40., 

iegmiriu cruruni, Virg. Ain. xi. 777 .> sometimes only on the 
right leg, Veget. i. 20., and a kind of shoe or covering for 
the feet, called Catiga, set Avith nails, Juvenal, xvi. 24., 
used chiefly by the common soldiers {gregariiviAmanijmlnres 
wilites) whence the Emperor Caligula had his name, Suet. 
Cal. ix. 52. Tacit. Annul, i. 41. Cic. Alt. ii. 3. Hence Cali- 
gafusy a common soldier. Suet. Aug. 25. Marius a caliga ad 
consulatum perductusy from being a common soldier, Scnec. 
de Sen, v. 16. 

I . ■ 5. A 
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5. A sword {gladius vel ensis) and two long javelins 

(Pi la). 

The cavaliy at first used only their ordinary clothing for 
the sake of agility, that they might moi*e easily mount their 
liorses ; for they had no stirrups (Stapi.e vel SvAPEDiE, as 
they were afterwards ealled). When they were first used is 
uncertain. There is no mention of them in the classics, 
nor do they appear on ancient coins and statues. Neither 
had tlie RomaJis saddles such as ours, but certain coverings 
of cloth {I’estis stragula) to sit on, called KPHIPPI A, //ora?. 

i. 14. 44., vel Strata, with which a horse was said to 
be cons'i ratus. Lie. xxi. 54. These the Germans despised, 
Ctrs. li. G. iv. 2. The Numidian horse had no bridles, Liv, 
XXXV. 1 1 . 

But tlu‘ Roman cavalry afterwards imitated the manner of 
llie Greeks, and used nearly the same armour u'ith the foot, 
Poli/h. vi. 23. Thus, Pliny wrote a book dc jaciilationa 
cqnestri., about the art of using the javelin on horseback, Plin. 
pp. iii. 4. 

Horsemen armed cap-a-pie, that is, completely from head 
to foot, MT're called Ijorica'i i or Cataphracti, JLiv. xxxv. 48. 
xxxvii. 40. 

In each legion there were six military tribunes (sec p. 177-) 
who commanded under the consul, each in his turn, usually 
month about, Liv. xl. 41. Horat. Sat. i. 6. 48. In battle, a 
tribune seems to have had the charge of ten centuries, or 
abo\it a thousand men ; hence called in Greek, 

Under the emperors they were chosen chiefly from among the 
senators and e<pntes ; hence called LiATicLAVii and Angusti- 
clavti. Suet. Oth. 10. One of these seems to be called 
Tkiuunus cohortis, Pltn. Ep. iii. 9., and their command to 
have lasted only six months ; hence called sbmestris tribi?- 
XATUs, Plhi. Ep. iv. 4., or sbmestre aurum, Juvenal, vii. 
8., because they had the right of wearing a golden ring. 

'I he tribunes chose the officers who comn.anded the cen- 
turies (Centuriones vel ordinum duvtores), from among the 
common soldiers, according to their merit, Liv. xlii. 34. 
Cecs. vi. 39. Lucan, i. 645, vi. 145. But this office {centu- 
^riunatus) was sometimes disposed of by the consul or procon- 
sul through favour, and even for money, Cic. Pis. 36. 

The badge of a centurion was a vine-rod or sapling (vitis), 
jfViM.xiv. 1. S.3. Pacit. i. 23. Juvenal, viii. 247. Ovid. .Art. 
■Am. i. 527 ., hence vite donari, to be made a centurion ; vitem 
posccre, to ask that office, Juvenal, xiv. 193., gerere, to bear 
it, Lucan, vi. 146. 

There were two centurions in each maniple called by the 
same name, but distinguished by the title prior former, and 

z 2 posterior 
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posterior latter, because the one was chosen and ranked before 
the other. Tacit. Ann. i. 32. jy^onys. ix. 10. 

Under the emperors persons v/ere made centurions all at 
once through interest, l)io. lii. 25. 

Tlie centurion of the first century of the first maniple of 
the Triariif was called Centnrio prinii pili, \e\ jrrhni ordinis, 
Ijiv. XXV. 19., or Trinms Tihis, pritnipitns, or jiriniopi/as, 
CfBS. B. G. ii. 25., also primus centnrio, Uiv. vii. 41., qni 
j)ri/mini pilnm d?frcbftt, ib. 13. Dnx /cgio}iis iiyniwr rov 
Dionys. ix. 10. He presided over all the other 
centurions, and had the charge of the eagle {ngniUi), or chief 
standard of the legion. Tacit . Hist .\\\ f Wlcr. Maa'.x. 0. 1 1 ., 
whorel)y he obtained both profit and dignity, being ranked 
among the eqnites, .Tiivenal. xiv. lOJ. Martial, i. 32. Ovid. 
Amor. iii. 8. 20. Pont. iv. 7- 15. lie had a place in the 
council of war with the consid and tribunes. The other cen- 
turions were called minorcs ordinc, lb. 49. 

3'lie centurion of the second century of the first manijde of 
the Triarii, was called Trimijnlns posterior : So the two cen- 
turions of the second maniple of the Triarii, Prior centnrio, 
and posterior centnrio seenndi pili ; and so on to the tenth, who 
was called Centnrio decinii pili, jn'ior et jmsterior . In like 
manner. Primus princeps, seenndns princeps, ^cc. Primus 
hastatus, &c. Thus there was a large field for promotion in 
the Roman army, from a common soldier to a centurion ; frf)in 
being the lowest centurion of the tenth maniple of Hastati 
{decimtts hastatns posterior), to the rank of I*rimipilns, Liv. 
xlii. 34. Anj' one of the chief centurions was said dneere ho- 
nestnm ordinem ; as, V^irginius, Piv. iii. 44. 

The centurions chose each two assistants or lieutenants, 
called OPTIONP^S, Uragi, or ^uccentnriones, Uiv. viii. 8. 
P^estus in Optio ; and two standard-bearers or ensigns (SKi- 
NIFERI vcl Texillarii) , Uiv. vi. 8. xxxv. 5. Tac. Ann. ii. 81. 
Hist. i. 41. iii. IJ. Cic. Divin. i. 77 - 

He who commanded the cavalry of a legion was called 
Pu.T.FE( TUS A1.JK, PUu. Up. iii. 4. 

Each Tnrma had three DECl^RIONES or commanders 
of ten, but he w'ho Avas first elected commanded the troop, 
Polyh. vi.23., and he Avas calle<H)iJX tur.m.e, Snllnst..Tng.'2>d>^. 
Each decurio had an optio or deputy under him, T\irro de Pat. 
Ping. iv. 16. 

'J'he troops of the allies (Avhich, as Avell as the horse, Averc 
called Ai.a:, from their being stationed f)n the Avings, Piv. 
xxxi. 21. Gell, xvi. 4.) hadpraefects (PRvEFECTI) appointed 
them, AAdu) commanded in the same manner as the legionary 
tribunes, Cccs, Ji, G. i. 39. iS'uvt. Aug. 38. Claud. 35. Plin. 

ICpist. 
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l^pist. X. 19. They were divided into cohorts, as the Roman, 
infantry, Snlbisf. juf'. 58. 

A third part of the horse, and a fifth of the foot of the allies, 
were selected and posted near the consid, under the name of 
It^X'i R.AoiioiNARii, and one troop called Ahi.ecti or Selecti, to 
serve as his life-jj^uards, JJiK xxxv. 5. Polyh. vi. 28. 

It is ju’obahlc that the arms and inferior ofticers of the allied 
troops were inucli the same with those of the Romans. 

Two lei^ions, with the due number of cavalry {ctan jtisto 
i'q/dbi/tf), and the .allies, formed what was culled a consular 
army {c.vcrrifus vrnisKbiris), abfmt 20,000 men, X^^^x.25., in 
the time of Polybius, I8,(i(X), Polyh. vi. 24. 

4’he consul appointed lieutenant-generals (LKGATI) under 
him, one or more, according to the importance of the war, 
ii. 29. .59. iv. 1/. x- 40. 43., Sail. Cat. 59. 28. 

fVr.v. dc Jlcll. Civ. ii. IJ. id- 5.5. 

When the consul performed any thing in person, he was said 
to do it by his own conduct and auspices (dnetn vclinijtvrio, et 
aas/ticio stfo), IJv. iii. 1. 17-42. xli. 17-^8. Plaut. Amph. 
i. 1.41. ii. 2. 25, Plorat. i. J. 'JJ. ; but if his Icfyatus or any 
other person did it by his command, it was said to be done, 
(lasyivio cohshUs et dart a Irgafi, by the ausj)ices of the consul 
and conduct of the lr!<^a(as. In this m.anner the emperors were 
sai<l to do every thing by their auspices, although they 
remained at Home, Durta (>cr)naairi, au-spiriis Pihrriiy Tacit. 
.Annal. ii. 41. llorat. Od. iv, 14. 1(5.33. Ovid, Ti'ist. ii. 1/3., 
hence aaspiria, the conduct, Piv. iii. (50. 

'The military robe or cloak of the general was called 
P.\ LI d)AMhl\Tl -M, or C/ilaiays, of a scarlet colour bor- 
dt'red with purple ; sometimes worn also by the chief officers, 
L/r. i,2G, Plia. xvi. .3. 7\ir. ..dan. xii. C) 0 ., rum palndoiis 

dat ihas, officers in red coats, ,/arrnaI. vi. 399., and, according 
to some, by the lictors who attended the consid in war. Pit'. 
xli. 10. xlv. 39. Chi..\.mvs was likewise the name of a travel- 
ling <lress {vest is viatoria) : hence Chlaatydatus, a traveller or 
foreigner. Plant. Pseud, iv. 2. 8. sc. 7- 49. 

Tlio military cloak of the officers and soldiers was called 
3A(iU.M, also Clilamysy Plant. Rud. ii. 2. 9., an open robe 
drawn over the otlun* clothes and fastened with ti clasp. Suet, 
-‘day. 2(5., opposed to toy^a, the I'obe of peace. When there was 
M ar in Italy {in tamultu), all the citizens put on the saytini : 
hence tjst in sfiyis ri vitas, Cic. Phil. viii. W., sumere saya,ad 
fioya ire; et ?-edire ad togas. Id. v. 12. xiv. 1 ., also put for the 
generars robe ; thus, l^uniro lugahrc mutavit sagum, i. c. 
depfisuit corrineam rhlamydem Antonius, et aceepit uigt'am, 
l»id aside his purple robe and put on mourning, ddoraf. 
J'd^od. ix. 2/. 


III. DIS- 
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III. DISCIPLINE OF THE ROMANS, THEIR 
MARCHES AND ENCAMPMENTS. 

T he discipline of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous in 
their marches and encampments. They never passed a 
alight, even in the longest marches, without pitching a camp, 
and fortifying it with a rampart and ditch, IJv. xliv. 31). 
jSallufif. 4r>. 1)1 . Persons were always sent before to 

choose and mark out a proper place for that purpose {cnstra 
’inetari). Hence called METATORES ; thus, ylltcris castrifi 
vel scnatfiis, is put for altero die, the second day ; tertUs 
enstris, (juiutis casfris, &c. Tacit. Hist. iii. 15. iv. 7E f Vc.v. 
B. G. vii. 36. 

M'^heii the army staid hut one night in the same cam]}, or even 
two or three nights, it u as simply called castra, and in later ages 
MANSlO ; Avhich word is also put for the journey of one 
day, Blht. xii. 14., or for an inn, Suet. Tit. 10., as <t-tuOiu>v 
among the Greeks. 

VV4ica an army remained for a considcrahle time in the 
same place, it was called (V/AY/Yf S''r.\’’J''l V'A, a standing cainj> ; 
-'ESTIVA, a summer camp; and HliJERNA, a ninter cam]> 
(which u'as first used in the siege of Veji), X?V. v. '2. Hifter- 
oiaeala ecdificui'it, xxiii. 39. 

The winter (juarters of the Romans were strongh’ fort ified, 
and furnished, particularly under the emperors, with every 
accommodation likea city, as storehouses (^//v/io}YV<),workshoj)s 
i^fabriece) , iw\ inlirmary {I'aletadinariian) , 8cc. Hence from 
them many towns in Europe ai’e supposetl to have had their 
origin ; in. England jiarticularly, those whose names end in 
fester or Chester. 

The form of the Roman camp ivas a stpiare {quadrat a), and 
always of the same figure, Bolyh. id. 25. In later ages, in 
imitation of the Greeks, they sometimes matlc it circular, in’ 
adapted it to the nature of the ground, Tes^et. i. 23. ll, was 
surrounded with a ditch (Fossa), usually nine feet deep and 
tu’clve feet broad, and a rampart (V.ALLIJM), composed of 
the earth dug from the ditch (AGGER), and sharp stakes 
{slides, VALLI vel pali) stuck into it, G. ii. 25. Ctcs. 

B. Civ. ii. 1. 15. Polyb. xvii. 14, 15. 

The camp had four gates, one on each side, called Porta 
PR.ETORIA, vel Hxtraordinaria, next the enemy, lAv. xl.27 - 
DECUMAN A, opposite to the former (ah tei\^o eastronim et 
hosti uversa, vel ah hoste), Liv. iii. 5. x. 32. Cars. R.G. ii. i24. 
Civ. iii. 79. Porta. rKiNciPAi.is pextra and ruiNciPAi-is 
SINISTRA, JAv. xl. 27. 

The 
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The camp was divided into two parts, called the upper and 
lower. 

The upper part (pars castrorum superior ) was that next the 
porta prcctm'ia, in which was the general’s tent (duds tabema~ 
enimu)^ called PR-diTORlUM, also Augurai.e, Tac.it. 
Annul, ii. 13. xv. 30., from that part of it where he took the 
auspices (auguraculnm , Fest. vel auguratorium, Hygin. de 
Castramet.) or Augustale, viii. 2. 8., with a suffi- 

cient space around for his retinue, the praetorian cohort, &c. 
On one side of the Prectorium were the tents of lieutenant- 
generals, and on the otlier that of the Quiestor, CiU^FSTO- 
R1 1 JAI, which seems anciently to have been near the 
ilcnonann, hence called Qurestoria^ Liv. x. 32. xxxiv. 47. 
Hard by the (juaestor’s tent was the FORUM, called also 
Quintana, wh{u‘e things were sold and meetings held, lAv,. 
xli. 2. Suet. jVer. 20. Polyb. vi. 38. In this part of the 
camp AV(‘re also the tents of the tribunes, prefects of the allies, 
the iCvurati, Ahlecti., and both horse autl foot. 

Rut ill what order they wtu'c placetl does not appear from the 
classics. We only know that a pai*ticular place was assigned 
I)oth to officers and men, with M hich they ivere ail perfectly 
acijuainted. 

'J'he lower part of the camp was separated from the upper 
liy a broad open space, which extended the whole breadth of 
the camp, called FRIN Cl FIA, Xii*. vii. 12., where the tribu- 
nal of the general was erected, when he either administered 
justice or harangued the army, Padt. Annul, i. (>7. Mist, 
iii. 13., where the tribunes lieh I their courts ( jura reddehant^y 
l^iv. xxviii. 24., and punishments were inflicted. Suet. Oth. 1. 
Aug.'lA. /y//-. viii. 32. ix. 10., the principal standards of the 
army, and the altars of the gods stood, Par.it. Annul, i. 39.; 
also the images of the einjierors. Id. iv. 2. xv. 29., bj?^ which 
the sohliers swore, Jdv, xxvi. 48. Moral. Od. iv. o. Mp, 
ii. 1. 10., and deposited their money at the standards (ad vel 
ajtud sigyia), as in a sacred place. Suet. Mom. 7., each a 
certain part of his pay, and the half of a donative, which was 
not restored till the end of the war, P'eget. ii. 20. 

In the lower part of the camp the troops w'cre disposed in 
this manner: The cavalry in the middle; on both sides of theux 
the Priarii, Prindj)es, and Mastati; next to them on both 
sides were the cavalry and foot of the allies, w'ho, it is 
observable, were always posted in separate places, lest they 
should form any plots (ne quid not'fv rei molireutur) , by being 
united. It is not agreed w’hat was the place of the thelites, 
4’hey are supposed to have occupied the empty space between 
the ramparts and the tents, which was 200 feet broad. The 
same may be said of the slaves (Calones vel send), and 

retainers 
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Tetamcrs or followers of the camp (Lix^k, qui exercituin seqtie- 
bantur^ quccstiis grathiy Festus), Liv. xxiii. 1(5. These were 
little used in ancient times. A common soldier w’as not allowed 
n slave, but the officers w’^ere, Sdf/ust. t/wif. 45. The Lixcc 
were sometimes altogether prohibited, ibid. At other times 
they seem to have staid without the camp, in what was called 
PnocESTRiA {(vdificia extra castra), Festus ; Tacit. Hist.iv. 22. 

The tents {teatoria) Avere coAcred AA'ith leather or skins 
extended Avith ropes : hence sab pet/ibns /uemare, Flor. i. 12., 
dttrare, Uiv. v. 2., baberi. Id. 37- retineri, in tents, or 
in camp, Tai'it. xlnn. 13. 35. So Cle. ^-lead. iA'. 2. 

In each tent Avere usually ten soldiers, Avith their dccaniis 
or petty offitau' Avho commanded them {qui its pra’fuit) ; Avhich 
was properly called CoNTUBERNiUM, and they Vantubernules. 
Hence young noblemen under the general’s particular care, 
were said to serve in his tent {rontubernio ejus inilitare)^ and 
were called his CoNTruKRXALiis, Suet. Jut. 4'2. Cic. Cad. 
30. l*lanr. 21. Sallust, .///g'. (5-1. H ence, I it 'ere in cou- 
iubernio alicu/us, to live in one’s family, 1*11/1. Kp. A'ii. 24. 

a companion, ld.\. 11). .x.3. ’I’he centurions and 
standard-bearers AA'cre posted at the head of their companies. 

The difl’erent divisions of the tro()j)s Avere separated by 
interA uls, calletl VI E. Of these there Avere liA e longAA’ise {i/i 
l(///gum) , i . e. running from the deeu/ua// toAvards the prtctoria/i 
side; and three across, one in the loAver part of the camp, 
called Quintana, and t\A’o in the upper, namely, the J*ri//f ipia 
jdready described, and another belAvcen the Pra-toriu/zi and 
ihe l^rietorian gate. The rows of tents betAveen the ri(C Avere 
called Strj<;- 1 '. (I'xniai). 

In pitching the camp, different divisions of the army Avere 
appointed to execute different jjarts of the Avork, uiuier the 
inspection of the tribunes or centurions, Juvenal, viii. 147., 
as they likeAvise Avere during the encamjiment to perform dif- 
ferent services {///iniste/'ia), to procure Avater, forage, Avood, 
■&.C. From these certain persons AA^ere exempted {i/zu/m/ics 
operum n/iUtariuni, in tinmn j/ug/ice laburein rcseriuiti, Li\'. 
vii. 70 > vither by laAv or custom, as the Kquiles, Val. Max. 
ii. 9. 7-, the Kvoeati and A'eterans, Jaeit. Annal. i. .‘Ki., or 
by the favour {be//eJicio) of their commander; hence called 
IIeneficiarh, Pestus. Cccs.Ji. C. i. Jo. But afteiavards this 
exemption used to be purchased from the centurions, Avhich 
proved most pernicious to military discipline, Jaeit. Annal. 
i. 17- Hist. i. 40. The soldiers obliged to perform these 
.serA’ices Avere called Muni kicks, Tx.p;et. ii. J . 19. 

Under the emperors there was a particular officer in each 
legion who had the charge of the camp, called Pr.ekkctus 

castrorum^ 
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CASTUORIJM, Tacit. Aitnal. i. 20. xiv. 37. Hist. ii. 29. 
ye}j'et.\\. 10. 

A certain numlier of maniples was appointed to keep guard 
nt the gates, on the rampart, and in other places of the camp, 
before the Prtetorium^ the tents of the Legatiy Quiestor, and 
'.rrihunes, both by day and by night {agere excuhias vel 
statioaes et vigilias), who were changed every three hours, 
Poh/h. vi. 33. 

1C.\( LTUi/K denotes watclies cither by day or night; Vigiliac, 
only by night. Guards placed before the gates were properly 
called SiATioNcs, on the ramparts Custodce, JAv. xxv. 40. 
xliv. 33. But statio is also put for any ]>ost ; hence, Vetat 
Pi/t hagoras injitssu imperatoris, id est, IJei, de prccsidio et 
sfa/io/ic rdtec dccedercy Cic. Sen. 20. Whoever deserted his 
station Avas ])unished with death, Snet. -^ug. 24. 

livery evening before the watches were set {antequam tdgi- 
H<c d}s])onere)itur)y the. Wiiich-word (s^nibo/nnt) or private sig- 
nal, by which they might distinguish friends from foes, JJio. 
xliii. 31., was distributed through the army by means of a 
stjuare tablet of wood in the form of a die, called 4'liSSERA 
from its four corners {n fraafx vy -o, qimtitor). On it was 
inscrihetl u’hatever word or Avortls the general chose, Avhich he 
seems to have varied every night, Pohfh. vi. 32. 

A frecpient watch-u ord of AJarius n as Lak Oeus ; of Sulla, 
Ai'oi.i.o Dkli’hk tjs; and of Ciesar, Venus Gemtrix, &c. 
Serv. ad I h'g. JPa. vii. (>37.; of Brutus, IjIBEUtas, Dio. 47. 
43. It was given [tessera data est) by the general to the tri- 
bunes and pra*feets of the allies, by them to the centurions, 
and by them to the soldiers. The person mIio carried the 
Tessera from the tribunes to the centurions, was called 
'I’ksskuauius, Tacit. Hist. i. 25. 

In this manner also the particular commands of the general 
were made known to the troops, lAv. Aui. 35. ix.32. xxvii. 46. 
xxviii. 14. Saei. ilalb. (>., which seems likeuise sometimes 
to have been <lone viva voce, JAv. xliv. 33. 

Bvery evening Avhen the general dismissed his chief officers 
and friends [cuai Ph.ktohium dimitlebat), after giving them 
his commands, all the trumpets sounded, Piv. xxx. 5. xxi. 
54. xxvi. 15. xxxvii. 5. 

C ertain persons were every night appointed to go round 
(circumire vel obire) the Avatches ; hence called ciiicui roiiES, 
vel Cirvitores. This seems to have been at first done by 
the equites, Biv. xxii. 1., and tribunes, Jd. xxviii.' 24., on 
extraordinary occasions by the legati and general himself, 
^aUust. Jug. 45. At lust particular persons were chosen for 
that purpose by the tribmies, Veget. iii. 8. 


The 
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The Romans used only wind-instruments of music in the 
army. These were the TU BA, straight like our trumpet ; 
CORNU, the horn, bent almost round ; BUCCINA, siiinlar 
to the horn, commonly used by the watches; LITIJUS, the 
clarion, bent a little at the end, like the aujfur’s staft’ or littius; 
all of brass ; Whence those who blew them were called 
.ENEATORliS, Si(et, ,h(L 32. 'Phe TkIki was used as a 
siifiial for the foot, the Litunsfovthc horse, Avron. ad TIoraf. 
dtl. i. 1. 23., but they are sometimes confounded, T~irg. uVjH, 
vi. 167., and both called Concha , because first made of shells. 
Id. 171. 

The signal was given for changing the watches 
mutandis) with a trumpet or horn {tahd), Lucan, viii. 2-4. 
{harcind), Uiv. vii. 3.3. Tacit. Hist. v. 22., hence ad tcy'tiani 
hurcinam, for I'/fri/ianiy Liv. xxvi. 1.3., and tlie time was 
detcrmine<i by hour-glasses (per clepst/drasj , V'eget. iii. 8. 
See p. 227 . 

A principal part of the discipline of tlie camp consisted In 
exei'ciscs (whence the army was called Exkrci'i us), walking 
and running (decursio) completely armed, />//'. xxiii. .‘'«;3. 
xxvi. .31. xxix. 22. Polifh. vi. 20.; leaping, sAvinnning, iSact. 
Aug. 65.; vaulting {salitio) upon horses of wood, fegef. i. 18.; 
shooting the arrow, and throning the javelin ; attacking a 
wooden figure of a man as a real enemy {e.cercifia ad jniluni, 
vel Pai-aria), ,/nvena/. vi. 346. ; tlie carrying of weights, tkc. 
rirg. G. iii. 346. 

V\ hen tlie general thought proper to decamp {caAra morcre), 
he gave the signal for collecting their baggage {rolligendi 
7'asa), n'hereu])on all took down their tents {fahernara/ft tlc- 
tendehant), but not till they saw this done to the tents of the 
general and tribunes, Polgh. vi. I pon the next signal they 
put their baggage on the beasts of burden, and upon the third 
signal began to march ; first the ext raordi narii and the allies 
<)f the right wing with their baggage; then the h'gions; and 
last of all the allies of the left wing, with a party of horse in 
the rear {ad agrncri cogendum, i. e. ro/figcndnin, to prevent 
straggling), and sometimes on the flanks, in such order {coui- 
posito agtnine, non itineri magis apto, tpuim prcclio), that they 
might r(‘adily be formed into a line <»f battle if an enemy 
attacked them. 

An army in close array Avas called Agaien iulatum, Serv. 
in Virg. jPjU. xii. 121., vel_//<.sY/^w/, Tacit. Hist. i. 68. W hen 
umler no apprehension of an enemy, they A^'cre less guarded, 
{agminc incauto, i. e. mhius ynunito, ut inter pacutos ducehat, 
sc. consul). lAyj. xxxv. 4. 

The form of the army on march, how’ever, varied, according 
to circumstances and the nature of the ground, jLiv, xxxv. 4. 

27 , 28. 
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27 , 28. It was sometimes disposed into a square (agmen" 
aiiADHATUM), with the bag’i^ajye in the middle, LitK xxxi. 37. 
xxxix. 30. Hirt. de Sell. Gail. viii. 8. Tacit, yinn. i. 51. 

Scouts {spectilatarc.s) were always sent before to reconnoitre 
the j^round {ad omnia. c.rijl.orun.da) , Suet. Jul. .58. Sail. Jug. 46. 
A certain kind of soldiers under the emperors Avere called 
SPECIILATORES, 7\irit. Hist. i. 24,25. 2?. ii. 11. 33. 73. 
tSnef. Claifd. 35. Oth. .5. 

The soldiers wei’c trained until great care to obseiwe the 
military pace {p^radn milituri incedere), and to follow the 
standards {sii^na seqai). For that purpose, when encamped, 
they were led out thrice a month, sometimes ten, sometimes 
twmity miles, less or more, as the genend inclined. They 
usually inarched at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, 
sometimes with a quickened jiace {^radu A’el agmine citato) 
twenty-four miles in that time, I'eget. i. 0. 

'File load which a Roman soldier caiTied is almost incredi- 
hle, Tirg. G. iii. 34(>. Horat. Sat. ii. 10- victuals {cibaria) 
for fifteen tlays, Cir. Tnsr. ii. 1.5, 16,, sometimes more, Z/?r. 
Kpit . 57 ., usually corn, as being lighter, sometimes drest food 
{rortns ribas), Eiv. iii. 27., utensils (atcnsilia), ib. 42., a saw, 
a basket, .a mattock (ratram), an axe, a hook, and leathern 
thong {J'nl.v ct lonnn ad jatlmlaadma), a chain, a pot, &c. IJv. 
xxviii. 4.5. Horat. ICjxul. ix, 1.3., stakes usually three or four, 
sometimes twelve, /./r. iii. 27-, the whole amounting to sixty 
pounds weight, besides arms; for a Roman soldier considered 
tliese not as ti burden, but as a part of bimself {anna membra 
lailites dareland) , Cic. Tusc. ii. 16. 

Tnder this load they ctimmonly mai'ched twenty miles a 
day, sometimes more, Teget. i. 10. Spartian. yJdrian. 10. 

'I’here u erc beasts of burden for carr)’ing the tents, mills, 
baggage, 8 j.c. (J um knta sarcinakia, ('«■.«, f. i. 81 .) The 
aiieit'iit Romans rarely used Avaggons, as being more cum- 
hersome, Sallust, •/ug. 4.5. 

4 'he general usually inarched in the centre, sometimes in the 
rear, or Avherc ver his presence Avas necessary. Ibid, et Solyh, 
\ 22 

\^'hen they came near the place of encampment, some 
tribiiiies and centurions, with proper persons appointed for 
that s«*rvice {non melaforibus) , aa'CI'c sent before to mark out 
the ground, and assign to each his proper quarters, Avhich. 
they did by erecting flags {vcjrilla) of difl’erent colours in the 
several jiarts. 

The place for the general’s tent aa us marked with a AA'hite 
flag, and when it was once fixed, the places of the i*est tol- 
loAved of course, as being ascertained and knoAvn, Polyb. a i. 
39, When the troops came up, they immediately set about 

making 
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making the rampart (valhtmjaciebmif) , while part of the army 
kept guard {prccsidium itgitahant), to present surprise. The 
camp was always mai’ked out in the same manner, and forti- 
fied, if they were to continue in it only for a single night, 
Joseph. Hell. Jnd. iii. l>. 

IV. fllE ORDEl? OF BATI'LE AND ^I'lIE DIF- 
FE II EN 1' STAND AR DS . 

^|"'HE Roman army was usually drawn up in tlii’ce lines 
{trifiHre tide, vel triplicibus sithsidiis, Sallust. Jug. -Ilk) 
each scM crul rows deep. 

The Has/afi were placed in the first line (/;/ printn aclvy 
vel hi prhiei/iiis; the Hrhicipcs in the second ; and the 7'ri(irii 
or I^ilaiii in the thirtl; at proper distances from one another. 
The Pi'hiripes are su[)|)Osed anciently to have stootl fori'inost. 
Hence jiost jtrhiriphi, behintl the first line, 'f'er. Kuii. iv. 7- 

11. Uv. ii. 6o. iii. 'I'l. viii. 10. 7'raiisi'orsis jirhirijihs., the 

front or first line being turned into the tiank, SitUusl. •/ng. 10. 
Jir. viii. 8. xxxvii. Ml). 

A maniple of each kind of troops was ])laced behind one 
another, so that each k'gion had ten maniples in front. 'I'hey 
were not placed directly behind one another as on march 
{agiHitie (judilralo) , hut obruiuely, in the. form of what is 
called a Qtihicuii.r, Virg. Ct. ii. 270.5 unless when thi'V had 
to contend with elephants, as at the battle of Zama, Poli/h. 
XV. 0., et Apputn. Ur. xx.x. MM. I'hcre were certain intervals 
or spaces (V'l.F) ikjI only between the lines, but likewise 
between the maniples, lienee ordhies c.rplirdrcy to arrange 
in order f»f battle, Ui'. iii. 00., and in the maniples each man 
had a free space of at least three feet, both on the siile and 
behind, Polph. xvii. 20. 

The T’elites were placed in the spaces or intervals {in inis) 
between the maniples, Jiv. xxx. M.M. -Sallust, ibid.., or on the 
■wings, xlii. 58. 

The Roman legions possessed the centre {rnediain arieni tene- 
harit)y the allies and auxiliaries the right and left wings {ror- 
nua)j Uv. xxxvii. MO. 'I'he cavalry were sometimes placed 
behind the loot, whence they were sudtlenly let out on the 
enemy through tite intervals between the manij)lcs, L>ir. x. 5.; 
but they were commonly posted on the wings, Uv. x.xviii- 
14., hence called AL/E, 'Ocll. xvi. 4. Pliii. Kp.'J . MO., which 
name is commonly applied to the cavalry of the allies {alarii 
VfAulurii equiies)^ Eiv. x.xxv. 5. Cic. Fain. ii. 17., when dis- 
tinguished from the cavalry of the legions {eqnites legioiiarii) ■> 
lAv. xl. 40. Ca;s. B. G. i. 4l ., and likewise to the auxiliary 

infantry 
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infantry {rohortes alarea vel alaricc), Liv. x. 40. 43. Caes. B. 
C. i. (>5. ii. 16. 

This arrangement however was not always observed . Some- 
times all the different kinds of troops were placed in the same 
line. For instance, when there were two legions, the one 
legion and its allies were placed in the first line, and the other 
l)chind as a body of reserve (in .snhsidiis ve\ prccsidi^) ^ Liv. 
xxvii. 2. 12. xxix. 2. XXX. 18. This was called Aciks duplex, 
Cd's. 11. C. i. 7o. iSallnst. Cat. .'39., when there was only one 
line, Aciks Simj'lex, Cces. 11. G. iii. 25. .Jfr. 12. .53. Some 
think, that in later times an army was drawn up in order of 
battle, without any regard to the division of soldiers into dif- 
ferent ranks. In the description of Caesar’s battles there is 
!io mention made of the soldiers being divided into llastati, 
PritiCijn’s^ and Priarii^ but only of a certain number of legions 
iiiul cohorts, which Cfesar generally drew up in three lines, 
rvr.v. B. G. i. 19. 41. ii. 22. iv. M.' B. C. i. 57- 75- in. 74. 
yl/r. 53. So KSfif/nst. Cat. .59. Parit. Mist. ii. 24. In the 
battle of Pharsalia he formefl a body of reserve, which he calls 
a fourth line (quartam ac i km /a,s7<7«/7), to oppose the cavalry 
of P<}mpey, which iiuleed determined the fortune of the day, 
B. C. iii. J(y. This M as properly called Acjks quadruplex^ 
as, 11. Mfr. 58. 

In the time of Caesar the bravest troops were commonly 
placed in the front, Sallust, et C<es. ibid., contrary to the an- 
I'ieiit custom. This and various other alterations in the mili- 
tary art arc ascribed to Marius. 

A cues is put not only for the M'hole or part of an army in 
order of battle; as, Mrietu instruerc, a'fjnare, e.ronture, eupli- 
< arf, (wtenunt'e, /irniare, perturbare., instaurare, restituere,re- 
diufc^rarc, ^tc., but also for the battle itself. Civ. I'am. vi. 3. 
Suet. Muir. 20. Conimissaui avicin sevutus est tvrrcc trvmor, there 
happened an eartliquake after the fight M as l>egun, h'lor. ii. 6. 
Post avics pi'imas, after the first battle, Ovid. Met. xiii. 207. 

I'^ach centurj', or at least each maui[)le, luul its proper stand- 
ard and s Ian dan 1- bearer, Parra de Pat . Pinir. iv. 16. lAv. viii. 
8. J'virct. ii.23. Hence milites sifrni unius, of one maniple 
or century, L//’. xxv. 23. xxxiii. 1.9.; Iteliqua signa, in .subsidio 
firtius vollacat, he places the rest of the troops as a body of 
H'serve or in the second line more closelj', Sallust. Cat. 59. ; 
signa inferre, to advance ; ronvertere, to face about, Ca-s.B. G. 
i. 25. ; effvrrCf to go out of the camp. Pit', xxv. 4. ; a signis dis- 
tedere,' to desert, V/n'rf. 20.; referre^ to retreat; also to recover 
the standards, Virg. Min . vi.826. ; signa conferrv, \c\signis col- 
latis vonjligere, to engage ; signis infestis inferri, ire vel incederc^ 
to inai'ch against^he enemy; nrhern intrare sub sigtiis, Liv. iii. 
^>1 . ; sub signis Icgioncs ducercj in buttle order, Cic, Mtt . xvi. 8.; 

signa 
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sis^na infesta ferrcy to advance as if to an attack, Virg. JE,n, 
v.\582. 

The ensign of a manipuliis was anciently a bundle of hay 
on the top of a pole, (see p. 336.) whence miles manipularis, 
a common soldier, Ovid. I>'ast. iii. 116. Aftei*wards a spear 
with a cross piece of wood on the top, sometimes the figure 
of a haUd above, probably in allusion to the word munipulus; 
and below, a small round or oval shield, commonly of silver, 
Plin. xxxiii. 3., also of gold, Herodian. iv. / ., on wliich were 
represented the images of the warlike deities, as Mars or Mi- 
nerva; and after the extinction of liberty, of the emperors. 
Tacit. Ann. i. 43. Hist. i. 41. iv. 62., or of their favourites, 
Snef. Tib AS. Cal. 14. Hence the standards were called 
JVnmina legionum, and worshipped with religious adoration. 
Suet. Col. 14. Pit. 2. Tacit. Ann. i. 39. Veget. ii. &. The 
soldiers swore by them, Tuvan, i. 374. 

AVe read also of the standard of the cohorts, lAv. xxvii. 15. 
Cces, 1$. (jr.ii.25. 7V/e?7. i. 18 . ///aY. i. 41 ., as of prsefects 
or commanders of the cohorts, Sallust. Aug. 46. But then a 
whole is supposed to be put for a part, cohorts for mniiipuli or 
which were proj)crly said adsigna convenirc et contincri^ 
Caes. B. G. vi. 1. 31. 3/. The divisions of the legion, however, 
seem to have been dificrent at difierent times. Cfesar men- 
tions 120 chosen men of the same century, IP. C. iii. JG. and 
Vegetius makes manipulus the same with con tu her niuin,'u. 13. 
It is at least certain that there always was a diversity of ranks, 
Ordinks infkriores et sui'ERioREs, Cccs. Ii. G. vi. 34. Tacit. 
Hist. i. 52. iv. 59., and a gradation of preferments, Oroines 
\'el gradus milituv^ Ibid, et Caes. B. C. i. 44. Suet. Claud. 
25. The divisions most fretpiently mentioned are Ct)HORTEs, 
battalions of foot, and turm^e, troops of horse, Cic. Marcel. 
2. Tarn. xv. 2. Att. vi. 2. Cohors is sometimes applied to 
the auxiliaries, and opposed to the legions. Tacit. Hist. ii. 89. 
V. 18. It is also, although more rarely, applied to cavalry, 
JTlin. Ep. X. 107. 

The standards of the diflFcrcnt divisions had certain letters 
inscribed on them, to distinguish the one from the other, 
Veget. ii. 13. 

The standard of the cavalry was called VEXILLUM, a 
flag or banner, i. e. a square piece of cloth fixed on the end 
of a spear,Z/ir., used also by the foot, Cces.Ji. G. vi. 33.37.? 
ticvdarly by the veterans who had served out their time, but 
under the emperors were still retained in the army, anil fought 
in bodies distinct from the legion, under a particular standard 
of their own {sub vexillo^ hence called VEXIELARII), Tacit- 
Ann. i. I 7 . 26. 36. 38. But Vexillum or V^dllatio is also put 
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for any number of troops following one standard, T^acit. Hist, 
i. 31. 70. Suet, Galb. 18. Stat. Theb. xii. 782. 

To lose the standards was always esteemed disgraceful 
{Maffiium perdere crimen erat, Ovid. Fast. iii. 1 14.), particu- 
larly to the standard-bearer, Cces. B. G. iv. 23. v. 29. Ji. C. 
i. 54., sometimes a capital crime, JLiv. ii. 59. Hence to ani- 
mate the soldiers, the standai’ds were sometimes thrown among 
the enemy, -Liv. iii. 70. vi. 8. xxv. 14. xxvi. 5. 

A silver eagle, with expanded wings, on the top of a spear, 
sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claws, with the figure 
of a small chapel above it. Bio. xl. 18., was the common 
standard of the legion, at least after the time of Marius, for 
before that the figures of other animals Avere used, Blin. x. 4. 
s. 5. H ence AQUIL/A is put for a legion. Gees. Hisp. 30. 
and oquila signtupie for all the shindards of a legion, 'Tcecit. 
passim. It was anciently carried before the first maniple of 
the Triarii ; but after the time of Marius, in the first line, 
aiul near it was the ordinary place of the general, Sallust. 
Cat. .59., almost in the centre of the army; thus Medio dux 
AGMiXE y^urnus i^erlilurarma Virg. /En.ix. 28., usually 

on horseback, Bi^’. vi. 7* Sail. Cat. 59. Gees. Gall. i. 25. So 
likewise the Lcgati anti 'JVibunes, Ibid. & Gees. vii. 65. 

The soldiers who fought before the standards, or in the 
first line, were called ANTliSlGNANl, lAv. ii. 20. iv. 37. 
vii. 16. 33. ix. 32. 39. xxii. 5. xxx. 33. Gees. M. C. i. 41. 52. 
Those beiand the standards {post signa)^ I*OSTSlGNANI, 
JAv. viii. 1 1. I'rontin. Strateg. i. 3. *17., vel SUBSIGNANI, 
'Tacit. Hist. i. 70.; but the Subsignani seem to have been the 
same u’ith the Tcxillarii, or privileged veterans. Id. iv. 33. 
Ana. i. 36. 

The general Avas usually attended by a select band, called 
CX)HORS PR/ETOKIA, Gic. Gat . ii. 11. Tam. x. 30. Sal- 
lust. Gat. 60. Aug. 98., first instituted by Scipio Africanus, 
Justus; but something similar was usetl long before that time, 
Tir. ii. 20., not mentioned in Ciesar, unless by the by, Ji. G, 
i. 40. 

When a general, after having consulted the auspices, had 
determined to lead forth his troops against the enemy, a red 
flag was displayed {vexiUum voYsignum pugna: proponebatur), 
on a spear from the top of the Trcetoriuniy Caes. de Bell. G. ii. 
20. Liv. xxii. 45., which was the signal to prepare for battle. 
Then having called an assembly by the sound of a trumpet 
(slassicoy i. e. tubfl condone advocatdy Liv. iii. 62. vii. 36. viii. 
7* 32.) he harangued {alloquebatur) the soldiers, who usually 
signified their aijprobation by shouts, by raising their right 
hands, ib.&c. Bucan. i. 386., or by beating on their shields with 
their spears. Silence was a mark of timidity, Lucan, ii. 596. 

This 
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This address was sometimes made in the open field from a 
tribunal I’aised of turf (e tribunali cespititio aut viridi respite 
ejcsti'iicto) , Tacit. Ann. i. 18. Plin. Paneg. 56. Stat. Silv. v. 
2. 144. A general always addressed his troops by the title of 
milites: Hence Caesar greatly mortified the soldiers of the 
tenth legion, when they demandetl their discharge, by calling 
them Quiritks instead of mii>itks, Oio. xlii. .53. Suet. 
Cies. 70 . 

After the harangue all the trumpets sounded {sisriin enne- 
hant), Ayhich wiis the signal formarching, ii. .597. 

At the same time the soldiers calletl out 'To arms (ai> akma 
conclnmaturn est). The standards which stood fixed in the 
ground were pulled up {cotwellehanfiir) , Liv. iii. .50. 54. vi. 28. 
f 'irp;. JKii. xi. 19. If this \vas done easily, it was reckoned a 
good omen; if not, the contrary, l^iv. xxii. 3. Cir. J)it\ i. 
35. T\(L Max. i. 2. 11. l^nvan. vii. 162. Hence, yhptHa'. 
prodire iioloites^ the eagles unwilling to move, h'lttr. ii. 6. 
lyio. xl. 18. The watch- word was given {sitruam datiiin est) , 
either viva vore, or by means of a tessera, Ch's. de H. ti. ii. 
20. de 11. Afric. 83., as other orders were communicated, 
J^itK V. 36. xxi. 14. In the meantime many of the soldiers 
made their testaments (/« see p. .5.3.) (ie/i. xv.27. 

IVhen the army was advanced near the enemy (i/itra teli 
cojijectinn, mule a ferenfariis ju'icUmu rovimitti posset) tlie 
general riding round the ranks again (‘xhorttal them to courage, 
and then gave the signal to engage. I’pon which all the 
trumpets sounded, and the soldiers rushed forwartl to tlie 
charge with a great shout {maxirno elamore proeurrehaut euni 
Jiii^nis\e\pilis infest is, i.e.m hostem i^ersis\c\ directis), Sallust. 
Cat. 60. Cecs. R. Civ. iii. 92. Liv. vi. 8, &c. l>io. xxxvi. 32. 
■which they did to animate one another and intimidate the 
enemy, Ccvs.ibid. Hence j/ritnus elunior atejne i/npetus rein de~ 
vrei'it, when the enemy were easily comjuered, xxv. 4. 

The Thelites first began the battle ; and when repulsed re- 
treated either through the intervals between the files {per in- 
tervalla ordinuni) , or by the flanks of the army, and rallied 
in the rear. Then the Hastati advanced ; and if they n cre 
defeated, they retired slowly (presso pede) into the intervals of 
the ranks of the Prineipes, rn* if greatly fatigued, behind them. 
Then the Principes engaged; and if they too were defeated, 
the 'I'riarii up {consuri^ehant ) : for hitherto they continued 
in a stooping posture {sithsidehant,liiHc r/*V7 / subsidia, Pestus), 
leaning on their right knee, with their left leg stretched out, 
and protected with their shields : hence, Ai> tuiauios 
KST, it is come to the last push, L/it). viii. 8. 

The Priarii receiving the Uastati and Principes into the 
void spaces between their munipuli, and closing their ranks 

{cow- 
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{compresais ordinibus) , without leaving any space between 
them, in one compact body {uno continente agmirte) renewed 
the combat. Thus the enemy had several fresh attacks to 
sustain before they gained the victory. If the Triarii w^ere 
(it^feated, tlie day was lost, and a retreat w’as sounded (receptni 
reciiiertmt), Liv. viii. 8, 9. 

Tliis w'as the usual maimer of attack before the time of 
Marius. After that several alterations took place, which, 
Junvevcr, are not exactly ascertained. 

The legions sometimes drew lots about the order of their 
inarch, and the place they were to occupy in the field. Tacit, 
Hist. ii. 41. 

'I’lic Romans varied the line of battle by advancing or 
withdrawing particular parts. They usually engaged with a 
straight front {-recta frontc^ Festus; vel cequatis frontihus^ 
'I'ilniil. iv. 1 . 103. ACiKs diuecta). Sometimes the wings W’ere 
advanced before the centre (acies sinuata), Senec. de Heat, 
Jit A. /v/e.xxviii. 14., which was the visual method, Plutarch, 
it! 3Iario; or the contraiy (acies oibbera, \e\^fiexu)y which 
llunuibal used in the battle of Canine, ///r.xxii.47. Sometimes 
they formed themselves into the figure of a w'cdge (CUNEUS 
lel tr/gdjtu/if, a triangle), called by the soldiers Caput por- 
( iNUM, like the Cl reek letter Delta, A, //i/-. viii. 10. Quinctil. 
ii. 13. Tlrg. xii. 209. 4.o7. C<cs. vi. 39. So the CJermans, 
Tacit, de Mor. (1. 0., and Spaniards, TJv. xxxix. 31 . But 
ctiueus is also jmt for any close body, as the Macedonian 
plattaa.r., lav. xx.xii. 17* Sometimes they formed themselves 
to receive' the antcus, in the form of a FORCEPS or scissars : 
tlius, V, (rc/L X. 9. Jlgcf. ii. 19. 


W lien surrounded by the enemy, they often formed them- 
st'lves into a round body (ORBIS vel (ILOBUS, hence orbes 
faevre vel -I'alrerc ; in arhetn sc t atari vel conglobarc) , Sallust. 


•lug. 97 . lav. ii.oO. iv.2H. 39. xxiii.27. Cies. B. G. iv. 37- 


'racit. Ann. ii. 11. 


V\ hen they advanced or retreated in sv'parate parties, with- 
out remaining in any fixed position, it w'us called SERRA, 
Tesfas. 


When the Romans gained a victory, the soldiers w'ith 
shouts of joy saluted their gtuieral by the title of IMPERA- 
TOR, (Seep. 151.) His lictors w’reathed their yii-vc/w w’ith 
laurel, Plutarch, in Pucnll.., as did also the soldiers their 
siK urs and javelins, Staf. Spiv. v. i. 92. Martial, vii. 5, 6. 
Plin . XV. 30. He immediately sent letters wrapped round with 
laurel {liter cclanr eat (c) to the senate, to inform them of his suc- 
cess, to wdiich Ovid alludes, .Amor. i. 1 1 . 25., and if the victory 
was considerable, to demand a triumph, Liv. xlv. 1 . Cic. Pis. 

17 . -^^^.v.’20. ii, 10. Aqtpian, B. Mithrid. ta 

A A w'hich 
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which Pcrsius alludes, vi. 43. These kind of letters were 
seldom sent under the emperors, Z>jo.liv. 11. Tacit. Agric. 
18. If the senate approved, they decreed a thanksgiving 
{^supjilicatioy vel Happliciurn, vel gratiiiatiOf Cic. Marcell. 4. 
Fam. ii. 18.) to the gods, and confirmed to the general the 
title of Impkrator, which he retained till his triumph or re- 
turn to the city, Cic. Phil. xiv. 3, 4, 5. In the mean time 
his lictors having the fasces wreathed with laurel attended 
him, Ib. 

V. MILITARY REWARDS, 

A Fl^ER a victory the general assembled his troops, and, 
in presence of t lie whole army, bestowed rewards on those 
who deserved them. These were of various kinds. 

The highest reward was the civic crown (CORONA CI- 
VIC A), given to him who had saved the life of a citizen, GeH. 
V. 6. LAv. vi. 20. x. 40., with this inscription, on civem 
SERVATUM, vel -tos, Senec. f7ew/. i. 20., made of oak- 

leaves (e fronde qiiermi^ hence called Quercus civilis, Virg. 
jEn. vi. 77i20j the appointment of the general pre- 

sented by the person who had been saved to his jireserver, 
whom he ever after respected as a parent, ( ir. Plane. 30. 
Under the emperors it was always bestoned by the prince 
{iniperatorid rnanu). Tacit. Ann. iii. 21. xv. 12. It was at- 
tended with particular honours. The person niio rcceii ed it 
wore it at the sjiectacles, and sat next the senate. When he 
entered, the audience rose up, as a mark of respect {incituti 
etiam ah .senatu assiirgehatur), IMin.xxi. 4. Among the ho- 
nours decreed to Augustus liy the senate was tliis, that a eirir 
crown should be suspended from the top of his house, between 
two laurel branches, which were set up in the vestibule before 
the gate, as if he were the jierpetual preserver of his citizens, 
and the conqueror of his enemies, Dio. liii. 16. Pal. Max. 
ii. 8. Jin. Ovid. FasL 1. 611. iv. 053. Trisf. iii. 1. 35—48. 
So Claudius, Suet. 17-, hence, in some of the coins of Augustus, 
there is a civic crown, with these words inscribed, oii cives 
servatos. 

To the person who first mounted the rampart, or entered 
the camp of the enemy, \va.s given by the general a golden 
crown, called Corona Vallauis vel Castkensis, PaL Max. 
i. 8. To him who first scaled the walls of a city in an assault. 
Corona Muralis, xxvi. 48. ; w'ho first boarded the ship 
of an enemy. Corona Navaeis, P'estus; Gell. v. 6. 

Augustus gave to A.grippa, after defeating Sextus Fompeius 
in a sea-fight near Sicily, a golden crowm, adorned with 

figures 
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figures of the beuks of ships, hence called Rostrata, Virg, 
viii. 684., said to have been never given to any other person, 
Liv. Mpit. 129. Paterc.ix. 81. I)io. xlix. 14,; but accord- 
ing to Festus in voc. Navali, and Pliny, vii. 30. xvi. 4., it 
was also given to M. Varro in the war agtiinst the pirates by 
Poinpey; but they seem to confound the corona rostrata 
and navalis, which otliers make diflerent. So also Suet, 
eland. 17 . 

When an army was freed from a blockade, the soldiers 
gave to tlieir deliverer {ei tjui liberaint, Gell. v. 6.) a 

crown made of the grass w'hich grew in the place where they 
had been blocked up; hence called graininea corona OB- 
SIDIONAUS, JAv. vii. 37. Plin. xxii. 4, 5. This of all 
military honours was esteemed the greatest. A few, who had 
the singular good fortune to obtain it, are i*ecounted, Ib. 5, 6. 

(iolcleii crowns were also given to officers and soldiers who 
had displayed singvdar bravery; as to T. Manlius Torquatus, 
anrl !M. Valerius Corvus, who each of them slew a Gaul in 
single combat, JAv. vii. 10. 26.; to P. Deci us, who preserved 
the Roman army from being surrounded by the Samnites, 
,/f/. 37 ., and to others, x. 44. xxvi.21. xxx. 15. 

'Pheie u ere smaller rewards {j)ra>7nia minora) of various 
kinds; *as, a spear without any iron on it (Hasta pura), 
b'irg. Jl'm. vi.7f>^h Suet. Claud. 28. — a flag or banner, i. e. 
a streaiiK'r on the end of .a lance or spear (VEXILLUM, 
tjuasi pat'i'ian velum, Serv. in Virg. /En. viii. 1.) of different 
colours, with or witlu)ut embroidery' {aio'afimt vel purmn), 
Sail. .lug. 8.">. Suet. Aug. 25. — Trappings (PHALER. 1 E), 
ornaments for horses, f ' irg . ^Kn. v. 310. ./yic. xxii. 52., and 
for men, I, it ', ix. 46. ( 7r. .r///. xvi. I 7 . T err. iii. 80. iv. 12. 

— Golden chains {^inrctr ''I'ORQUES), 'Tacit. Annal. ii. 9. 
iii. 21. Jm'vnal. xvi. 60., which went round the neck, 
whereas tl>e Pltalcnr hung down on tlie breast, Sil. Ital.sx, 
.'>2. — Bracelets (ARMILL.E), ornaments for the arms, lAv, 
X. 44. — CouMCVf.A, ornaments for the helmet in the form 
of horns. Ibid. — C-\4'ELE.E vel Catetndcc, chains composed 
of rings; uhereas the 'l\n'(pics were twisted {toi'tcc) like a 
rope, /.//•. xxxix. 31. — FIBUL.E, clasps, or buckles for 
fastening a belt or garment. Ibid. 

^'hese presents u ere conferred by'^ the general in presence 
of the army'; and. such us received them, after being pub- 
licly praised, were ])laced next him, *S'n/. 54. J^ii’.xxiv. 

16. Civ. Phil. V, 13. 17 . They ever after kept them with 
great care, anti wore them at the spectacles and on all public 
occasions, JAv. x. 47. They first wore them at the games, 
A. IT. 459. Ib. 

The sx>oils (SPOLIA, vel Bxuvkc) taken from the enemy 

A a 2 were 
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were fixed up on their door-posts, or in the most conspicuous 
part of their houses, T"irg. ii. 504. lAv. xxiii. 23. 

VMien the general of the Romans slew the general of the 
enemy in single combat, the spoils which he took from him 
{qtite dux dnei detraxit) were called SPOUIA OPIMA (ab 
Ope vel opibusy Festus), Liv. iv. 20., and hung up in the 
temple of Jupiter Feretrius, built by Romulus, and repaired 
by Augustus, by the advice of Atticus, ^ep. in These 

spoils were obtained only thrice before the fall of the re- 
public ; the first by Romulus, who slew Acron, King of the 
Caeninenses, Liv. i. 10., the next by A. Cornelius Cossus, 
w’ho slew Lar Tolumnius, King of the Vejentes, A. U. 318. 
Liv. iv. 20., and the third by M. Claudius Murcellus, wlio 
slew Viridonuirus, King of the Gauls, A. U. 5.‘30. Liv. 
JSpit. XX. Lirg. JFjU. vi. 859. Pltiiarch. in Marcello ; 
Propert. iv. 11. * 

Florus calls the spoils Opima, uhich Scipio .Emilianus, 
when in a subordinate rank, took from the King of the 'Pnr~ 
duli and Vacccei in Spain, whom he slew in single combat, 
ii. 17 .; but the Spolia Opma could pi'operly be obtained only 
by a person invested with supreme command, J)iu. li. 24. 

Sometimes soldiers, on account of their bravery, recci\ ed 
a double share of corn {dnple.v frunicntnm) y which they might 
gi\'e away to w’hom they pleased; hence called DIJPLICA- 
RII, ii?’. ii..59. vii. 37 ., ix\so dowhlc puy {dnple.v .stipendinm), 
clothes, &c. Cccs. Pell. Civ AW.iid.y called by Cicero Uiakia, 
viii. 14. 


VI. A TRIUMPH. 

nr^HE highest militiiry honour which could be •obtained in 
the Roman state was a triumph, or solemn procession, 
with which a victorious general and his army advanced 
through the city to the Capitol; so called from the 

Greek name of Bacchus, who is said to have been the inven- 
tor of such processions, I'arro dc Lat. IJng. v. 7- Plin. vii. 
56. s. 57 . It had its origin at Rome, from Romulus carry- 
ing the Spolia Opium in procession to the Capitol, JJionps. 
ii. 34., and the first who entered the city in the form of a 
regular triumph was Tarquinius Pri.scu's, Liv. i.38., the next 
P. Valerius, Liv. ii. J.; and the first who triumphed after the 
expiration of his magistracy {ado honor e^y was Q. Publilius 
Philo, Id. viii. 26. 

A triumph was decreed by the senate, and sometimes by 
the people against the udllof the senate, Liv, iii. 63. vii. 17‘> 

to 
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to the general who, in a just war with foreigners (Justo et 
hostili hello, Cic. Dejot. 5.) and in one battle had slain above 
a00() enemies of the republic, and by that victory had en- 
larged the limits of the empire, Val. Max. ii. 8. Whence a 
triumph was called Justus, which was fairly won, Cic. Pis. 19. 
Jlor. Od. i. 12. .')4. And a general was said triumphare, et 
agerc vel deportare triumphum de vcl ex aliquo; triumphare 
aliquem vel aliquid, Virg. Ain. vi. 836. Plin. v. 5. ducere, 
portnre, vel agere eurn in triumpho. 

4’here was no just trium 2 Jh for a victory in a civil war, Val. 
Max. ii. 8. 7- AVor. iv. 2. Dio. xlii. 18.; hence Bella geri 
jdavuit nullos hahitura trvnnphos? Lucan, i. 12., although 
this was not always observed, Liv. Kpit. 115, 116. 138. 
Plin. Paneg. 2. 7>/o. xliii. 19., nor when one had been first 

dc'feated, and afterwards only recovered what was lost, Oros. 
iv., nor anciently could one enjoy that honour, who was in- 
vt'steil with an extraordinary command, as Scipio in Sjjain, 
Uv. xxviii. 38. xxxvi. 20., nor unless he left his province in 
a state of jjeace, and brought from thence his army to Rome 
along with him, to he present at the triumjih, lAv. xxvi. 21. 
xxxi. 49. xxxix. 29. xlv. 39. But these rules w'ere some- 
times violated, jiarticularly in the case of Pomjjey, Val. Max. 
viii. ir>. 8. Dio. xxxvii. 2.3. 

4'here are instances of a triumph being celebrated without 
either the authority of the senate, or the order of the people, 
Liv. X. 37 . Oros. V. 4. Cix. CUcl. 14. Suet. Tib. 2. Val. 
Max. V.4.6., and also when no war was carried on, JLix'. xl. 38. 

'Phose who were refused a triumph at Rome by jniblic 
authority, sometimes celcbratetl it on the Alban mountain. 
'Phis was first done by Pajiirius Naso, A. U. 522., Val. Max. 
iii. 6. ,5., whom several afterwards imitated, Liv. xxvi. 21. 
xxxiii. 24. xlii. 21. xlv. 38. 

As no j)erson could enter the city while ijivcstcd with mili- 
tary command, generals, on the day of their triumph, were, 
by a particular order of the peoi)le, freed from that restriction, 

( f V Us, quo die nrheni triumphnntes inveherentur, imperium 
csset,) Liv, xlv. 35. 

The triumphal ^wocession began from the Campus 3Iartius, 
and went from thence along the Via Pritimp/ialis, through the 
Campus and Circus PI a mfinitxs to the Porta Triumphalis, and 
thence through the most 2 )ublic places of the city to the Capitol. 
"Phe streets were strewed with flowers, and the altars smoaked 
with incense, Ovid. 'Prist, iv. 2. 4. 

First went musicians of various kinds, singing and playing 
triumphal songs; next were led the oxen to be sacrificed, 
having their liorns gilt, and their heads adorned w’ith fillets 
and .garlands; then in carriages were brought the spoils 

taken 
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taken from the enemy, statues, pictures, plate, armour, 
gold and silver, and brass; also golden crou'ns, and other 
gifts sent by the allied and tributary states, JAv. xxxiii. 24. 
xxxvii. 58. xxxix. 5. 7« xl. 43. xlv. 40. F'irg. JE/U. viii. 720. 
The titles of the vanquished nations were inscribed on 
wooden frames {in ferculis). Suet. Jul. 37* Oic. Off. i. 36., 
and the images or representations of the conquered countries, 
cities, &c. Liv. xxvi. 21. Quinctil. vi. 3. Plin, v. 5. 
Ovid, Pont. ii. 1 . 37. iii. 4. 2.5. Art. Am. i. 220. Plor. iv. 2. 
The captive leaders followed in chains, with their children and 
attendants; after the captives, came the lietors, having their 
fasces uTcathed with laurel, followed by a great company of 
musicians and dancers dressed like satyrs, and wearing 
crowns of gold: in the midst of whom Avas a Pantomime, 
clothed in a female garb, whose business it was, with his 
looks and gestures, to insult the vanquished. Next fol- 

lowed a long train of persons carrying perfumes {suffimenta) . 

Then came the general (DUX) drest in purple em- 
broidered Avith gold {to^d pietd et tunied palmatd ,') Avith a 
crown of laui-el on his head, Liv. ii. 47. x. 8. Diom/s. y.AJ. 
Plin. XV. 30. V. 39., a branch of laurel in his right hand. 
Pint, in AKmiL, and in his left an ivory sceptre, Avith an 
eagle on the top, ./nvenat. x. 43., having his face painted 
with vermilion, in like manner as the statue of Jupiter on 
festival days, xxxiii. 7 - s.36., and a golden ball {aiirea 

bulla) hanging from his neck on hislu'casl, AA'ith some amulet 
in it, or magical preservatiA'^e against envy, Alarroh. Sat. i. 6., 
standing in a gilded chariot {stuns in curni anrato), adorned 
Avith ivory, Otdcl. Pont. iii. 4. 35. ,Iin-cnul. v. 23. A-iii. 3. 
and draAvn by four Avhite liorses, Ovid. Art. i. 214., at least 
after the time of Camillus, X/i'. v.23., sometimes by elephants, 
Plin. Anii. 2., attended by his relations, Suet. 'Pih. 2. iJomit.'J. 
Cic. JSIuren.b.y and a great crowd of citizens, all in Avhitc, 
Juvenal, x. 4.5. His children used to ride in the chariot along 
Avith him, Lit\ xlv. 40. Appian. de Punic., and, that he 
might not be too much elated {jie si hi place ret), a slaA'e, car- 
rying a golden croAA’-n sparkling Avith gems stood behind him, 
who frequently Avhispcred in his ear, Remkmher 'chat 'phoij 
ART A man! Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. Juvenal, x. 41. Zonar. 
ii. Tertull. Apolog. 33. After the general, followed the con- 
suls and senators on foot, at least according to the appointment 
of Augustus; for formerly they used to go before him, Dio. 
li. 21. His legati and military tribunes commonly rode by his 
side, Cic. Pis. 2b. 

The victorious army, horse and foot, came last, all in their 
order, crowned Avith laurel, and decorated Avith the gifts Avhich 
they had received for their valour, singing their own and their 

general’s 
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general’s praises, Liv. v. 49. xlv.38. ; but sometimes throwing 
out railleries against him. Suet. Jiil. 49. 51. JDionys. vii. 72. 
Martial, i. 5. 3., often exclaiming, lo Triumphe, in which 
all the citizens, as they passed along, joined, Horat. Od. iv. 
2. 49. Ovid. Trist. iv. 2. 51. Ayaor. i. 2. 34. 

The general, when he began to turn his chariot from the 
Forutu to the Capitol, ordered the captive kings and leaders 
of the enemy to be led to prison, and there to be slain, Cic. 
Verr. V. 30. Liv. xxvi. 13. Dio. xl. 41. xliii. 19.; but not 
always, Appian. de Bell. Mithrid. 253. Liv. xlv. 41, 42., 
and wlnui he reached the Capitol, he used to wait till he 
lieard that these savage orders were executed, Josejth. de Bell. 
Aud. vii. 24. 

Then, after having offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to 
Jupiter and the other gods, for his success, he commanded 
the victims to be sacrificed, which were always white, Ovid, 
ihid. from the river Clitumnus, Fir^. G. ii. 146., and depo- 
sited his golden crown in the lap of Jupiter {in gretnio Aovis), 
Scncc. Helv. 10,, to whom he dedicated pi\rt of the spoils, 
Plhi. XV. J30. XXXV. 40. After which he gave a magnificent 
entertainment in the Capitol to his friends and the chief 
men of the city. The consuls were invited, but were after- 
wards desired not to come {ut I'cnirc supcr.sederent) , that 
there might be no one at the feast superior to the triumphant 
general, Ful. Max. ii. 8. 6. After supper he was conducted 
home by the people, with music and a great number of lamps 
and torches, Dio. xlhi. 22. Flor. ii. 2. Cic. Seyi. 13., which 
sometimes also were used in the triumphal procession. Suet. 
,/ul. 37 . 

The gold and silver w'ere deposited in the treasury, Liv. x. 
46., and a certain sum was usually given as a donative to the 
oflieers and soldiers, who then were disbanded {e.vauctorati 
cf diniLssi), Civ. xxviii. 9. xxx. 45. xxxvi. 40. — The tri- 
umphal procession sometimes took up more than one day ; 
that of Paulus iCmilius three, Plutarch. 

When the victory was gained by sea, it was called a Naval 
Triumph; which honour was first granted to Duilius, who 
defeated the Carthaginian fleet near Liparce in the first Punic 
war, A.U. 493., Liv. Fpit. 17» imd a pillar erected to him in 
the Forum, called Columna Rostrata, Quinctil. i. 7* <^il- 

vi. ()(>3., with an inscriptum, part of w’hicli still remains. 

When a victory had been gained without difficulty, or the 
like, GeH. v. 6., an inferior kind of triumph was granted, 
called OVATIC), in which the general entered the city on 
foot or on horseback, Dio. liv. 8., crowned with myrtle, 
not with laurel, Plin. xv. 29. s. 38., and instead of bullocks, 
sacrificed a sheep {ovem), whence its name, Plut. in Murcell. 

Dionys. 
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JHoni/s. V. 47 . viii. 0. JJv. iii. 10. xxvi.21. xxxi.20. xxxiil 
2H. xli. 28. 

After Augustus, the honour of a triumph was in a manner 
confined to the emperors themselves, Dio. Ixii. 19. 23., and 
the generals who acted with delegated authority inuler their 
auspices, only received triumphal ornaments, a kind of ho- 
ntnir devised by Augustus, Snet. 38. Tih. 9. Dio. liv. 

24. 31. Hence U. Vitcllius, having taken I'crracina by 
storm, sent a laurel branch in token of it {lavrenm prospers 
gesfec rei) to his brother, Tacit. Hist. iii. 77 * As the emperors 
were so great, that they might tles 2 >isc triumjdis, Tlor. iv. 12. 
53., so that honour was thought above the lot of a 2 )rivate 
person ; such therefore usually tleclined it, although ofiered to 
them; as, Vinicius, Dio. 1 iii. 2(1. Agripj>a, Zr/. liv. 11.24. 
Plautius, 1(1. lx. 30. We read, however, of a triuinjih being 
granted to Belisarius, the general of Justinian, for his victories 
in Africa, which he celebrated at Constantinoiile, and is the 
last instance of a triumjdi recorded in history. Trocop. 4'he 
last triumj)h celebratcil at Rome, was by Diocletian and 
Maximum, 20 A. D. .303. Kulrop. ix. 27., just before 

they resigned the empire, Jh. 28. 

Vll. MILITARY PUNISHMENTS. 

'T^HESE were of various kinds, eitlier lighter or more 
severe. 

The lighter punishments, or such as u’cre attended with 
inconvenience, loss, or disgrace, AA cre chiefly these, 1 . De- 
privation of pay, either in Avhole or in part {stipeudio jifivari) , 
Liv.. .xl. 41., the j>unishinent of those Avho Avere often absent 
from their standards (iNFUKQrKNTiis), l*laat. True. ii. I. 19. 
A soldier punished in tliis manner Avas called /Ekk niuirri s, 
Test us. VVhence Citero facetiously ain>lies this name to a 
j>erson dcj>rived of his fortune at jjlay, Terr. v. 13., or a 
bankrujjt by any other means, l*/ii/. xiii. 12. 2. For- 
feiture of their spears, (’kxsio Hastaiua, Testus. .3. 

Removal from their tents {lot'um in quo teuderent •mutare), 
Liv. xx\\ 6., sometimes tfi remain Avithout the camj> aiul 
without tents, Lii\ x. 4,, or at a distance from the Avintcr- 

quarters, Tiu. xxvi. 1. Tat. Max. ii. 7. !•'>• 4. Not to 

recline or sit at meals Avith the rest {cibuui stantes capere)^ 

Liv. xxiv. IG. 5. To stand before the 2 *^'*^doriuui in a 

loose jacket. Suet. ^uf^. 24. Tut. Ma.v. ii. 7* 9., and tlu^ 
centurions Avdthout their girdle {dis(dncti), LIa*. xxA'ii. 13., or 
to dig in that dress. Tint, in Liicutl. 6. 3’o get an al- 

lowance of barley instead of Avheat {Jutrdeo pasci^t LiA^ ibid. 

Suet. 
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Suet. Aug'. 24. 7* Degradation of rank {gradils dejectio ) ; 

an exchange into an inferior corps or less honourable service 

(viilitifc tnutatio)^ Val. Max. ibid. 8. To be removed 

from the camp {a castris segregari), and employed in various 
works, Veget. hi. 4., an imposition of labour, munerum in~ 
dirtio, or dismission with disgrace {ignoniiniosii mitti), Hirt. 
de Hell. Afr. .54. vel exauctoratio, Plin. Ep\i. 31. A. 
( iellius mentions a singular punishment, namely, of letting 
blood {sanguhiem. mittcndi),'s.. 8. Sometimes a whole legion 
Avas deprived of its name, as that called Augitsta, Eio . 
liv. 1 1 . 

The more severe punishments Avere, I . To be beaten Avith 
rods {virgis ctcdi), or AA’ith a Anne-sapling (tdte), Val. Max. ii. 

7. 4. Juvenal, viii. 247* 2. 7’o be scourged and sold as 

a slaA'c, Eiv. Kpit, 5.5. 3. 4'o be beaten to death AAath 

sticks, called FUSTIJARIUM, the bastinado, Xw. v. 6. 
fVc. Phil. iii. 6. Polyh. vi. 3.5., AA'^hich AA'as the usual pvinish- 
ment of theft, desertion, perjury, Ike. When a soldier was to 
sulTcr this punishment, the tribune first struck him gently with 
a staff, on Avhich signal, all the soldiers of the legion fell upon 
him AAith .sticks and stom's, and generally killed him on 
tlie spot. Jf he made his escape, for he might fly, he could 
not hoAVcver return to his native country, because no one, 
not even his relations, durst admit him into their houses, 

Poh/h. ibid. 4. 'Fo be ovcrAvhclined Avith stones {lapi- 

difnis cooperin'), and hurdles (snb vrnte itecari), Liv. i. .51. 

iv. 50. .5. To be beheaded (sernri perm(i), Liv. ii. 59. 

xxviii. 29. b'pit. xa’. sometimes crucified, Ut'. xxx. 43., 

and to be left nnburied, /h/. J/o.c. ii. 7* 1*^* ti- To be 

stabbed by the SAvords of the soldiers, Pavit. i. 44., 

and Aindor the emperors, to be exposed to Avild beasts, or to 
be burnt alive, &c. 

Punishments Avere inflictctl bv the legionary tribunes and 
pnefeets of the allies, Avith their council ; or by the general, 
from Avhom there Avas no appeal, Poh/h. vi.3,5. 

AVhen a number had been guilty' of the same crfcne, as in 
the ease of a mutiny, every tenth man was chosen by lot for 
])unishment, AA'hich AA'as called Dl'X-IMATK), Lir. ii. 59. 
Cir. Chirnt. Aiy. Si(ct. -.Ittg. 24. Gall*. 12. 'Pacif. JUst.i.lAJ . 
Plutarch, in Crass. Dio. xli. 35. xlvii. 42. xlix. 27- 38., or 
the most culpable were selected, lAv. xxviii. 29. Sometimes 
only the 20th man aa’us punished, \ icksimatiq ; or the 100th, 
< kntesim vrio, Cajtifolin. in Jlacrin. 12. 


VIII. MILI- 
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VIII. MILITARY PAY AND DISCHARGE. 

rB^HE Roman soldiers at first received no pay 

from the public. Every one serv'ed at his own charges. 

Pay M'as first granted to the foot, A. 347-, Ur. iv" 51)., 
and three years after, during the siege of Vcji, to tlie horse, 
Id. \*. 7 * 

It was in the time of the republic very inconsiderable, two 
uhtdi or three asses (about 2^d ihiglisli) a-day to a foot-soldier, 
the dovible to a eenturion, and the triple to an kquks, Polt/lt. 
vi. 37 . Pfai<t . Jlosf .W. 1. 10. Pir.y. l!2. Julius Ca'sar doubled 
it, Sact. JaL l2(>. I’nder Augustus it was ten tisscs (7fd.), 
Siict. ^lag, -to. 'Facit. i. I 7 ., and Domitian increased it 

still more, by adding three gold pieces annually, S/n-t. 

7 . hat was the pay of the trilnincs is uncertain ; but it 
appears to have been considerable, ,/arcnaf. iii. 132. The 
praetorian cohorts had double the pay of the common soldiers, 
Dio. liv. 2 :.. 'Fidf. ih. 

Resides pay, each sohlier was furnished with clothes, and 
received a certain allowance {dinteiisutn) of corn, commonly 
four buslicls a month, the centurions do\iblt‘, and the crjuites 
triple, Poltjh. vi. 37- Ihit for these things a part of tlieir pay 
Avas deducted, Farit, ^iaa. i. 17- Polph. ih. 

3'he allies received the same quantity of corn, except that 
the horse only received doidile of tlie loot. 'Phe allies were 
clothed, and paid by their own states, Pohfh. ibid. 

Anciently lliert' Avere no coo!<s ])ermilted in the Homan 
:irmy. The soldiers dressed their own A'ictuals. They took 
food tAA’ice a-d:;y, at dinner and supper. A signal AA-as pub- 
licly giA’cn for hotli. The dinucr Avas a slight meal, AA’hich 
tliey commonly trask standing. Jdicy indulged themselves a 
little more at supper. The ordiiiary drink of soldiei’S, as of 
slaves, was Avater mixed Avith vinegar, called Posca, Plaat, 
J///. iii. 2. 23. 

Vv'lu'n ^hc sfildicrs had seiwed out their time {stipeadia A'g?- 
tima ferisscat vcl mcrnisscat), the foot tAventy' years, and the 
Iiorse ten ; they aactc called Emf-UITi, Faran. i. 344., and 
obtained their discharge. 'Phis aa'us called MISSIO HO- 
NESIW A'cl .TtrsTA. When a soldier Avas discharged for 
some defect or hiid licalth, it AA'a.s called Jlissir ^ Ca us aria ; if 
from tlie faA'our of the general, lie aa'us discharged before the 
just time, Jlissio gratiosa, Ur. xliii. 14.; on aeeount of 
some fault, iGNOM iNiosA, IJirt. de livU . yffr. bA. D. de re 
inilit. 1. 13. 

Augustus introduced a nCAA' kind of discharge, called Ex- 
AUtTOiiATio, by Avhieh those Avho had served sixteen cam- 
paigns 
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paigns were exempted from all military duty except fighting. 
They were however retained {tenehantur) in the army, not 
with the other soldiers under standards (sub signis et aquilis), 
but by themselves under a fl[ag {auh vexillo seorshUy Tacit. 
Annal. i. 36., whence they were called ViCXILLARII or 
Veleraniy sometimes also Subsignani, Tacit. Hist. i. 70.) till 
they should receive a full discharge and the rewards of their 
service (prccmia vcl coninioda nulituc), either in lands or 
money, or both, 49. CV//. 44. Cic.PhU.ii.Ai). Tirg. 

Etcl. i. Ji • Horat. Sat. ii. 6. .^>5., which sometinies 

they never obtained, Tacit. Ahnal. i. 17* Siiet. Tiber. 48. 
Dio. liv. 2.~). KxAUCTOitARK is properly to free from the 
military oath, to disband, Tiv. viii. 34. xxv. 20. Suet. Auijr. 
24. m. 10. 


IX. METHOD OF ATTACKING AND DEFENDING 

TOWNS. 

'^HE Romans attacked (ojipifgnaJjant) places either by a 
sudden assault, or if that failed (si siibifu irnpetu expugnare 
lion potcranf)y tliev tried to reduce them by a blockade, Ca:s. 
J?. G. vii. 36. 

4''hcy lii’st surrounded a town witli their trooj)S (corond 
cingebant, vel circunddhant, Eiv. vii. 27. xxiii. 44, X7civ. 2., 
ma nia cxcrcitu < in amrvnert(nt,Sx\W.w^\..Sw^. o7.), and by their 
missive weapons endeavoured to clear the walls of defendants 
(nudarc inaros dc/ensoribas, xcljiropagnatoribus) . Then join- 
ing their shields in tlie form of a test ado or tortoise (testudine 
faetd V. oe/d), Li\'. xliv. 1). Dio. xlix. 30., to secure themselves 
from the darts of the enemy, they e-nue up to the gates 
(saceedcrc jtoriis), aiul tried either to uiulerniine (subruerc vel 
subfodere) the Avails, or to seaie them, />//•. x. 43. xxvi. lo. 
xxxiv. 39. xliv. 9. iUcs. B. G. ii. J. Tacit. Hist. iii. 28. 31. 
Sa/lnsf. ./ag. 94. 

VVhen a place coidd not be taken by storm, it was invested, 
Tiv. ii. 11. Two lines of fortilications or intrcnchmcnts (an- 
eipitia munimenta vel mauitioncs) were draAvn around the place 
at some distance from one another, called the lines of eontra- 
\adlation and eircumA'allation : the one against the sallies of 
the townsmen, and the other against attacks from Avitliout, 
Til', v. 1. xxxviii. 1. 

Tliese lines Avere composed of a ditch and a rampart, 
strengthened Avith a parapet and battlements (lorica ct pinntc), 
aiul sometimes a solid Avail of considerable height and thick- 
ness, flanked Avith toAvers or forts at proper distances round the 
A^dioie. 

At 
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At the foot of the parapet, or at its junction u'ith tlie 
rampart {ad commissuras pluteornm atqne nf:;gcriii) there some- 
times was a palisade made of lar^e stakes cut in the form of 
stags’ horns; hence called CERVI, to prevent the ascent of 
the enemy. Before that, there were several roAvs of trunks of 
trees, or large branches sharpened at the ends {jirccaaitis cacn- 
minibus)^ called CIPPl, fixed in trenches (fossec) above five 
feet deep. In front of these Avere dug pits (srr(d)cs ) of three 
feet deep, intersecting one another in the form of a quincunxy 
thus. 


• ••••••••• 

• ••••••••• 

• ••••••••• 

stuck thick Avith strong sharp stakes, and covered over Avith 
bushes to deceiA'e the enemy, called lALIA. Before these, 
AA’cre placed up and down {omnibus locis dissrrehantur) sharp 
stakes about a foot long (Tai-k.»;), fixed to the ground Avith 
iron hooks called Sn mitj.i. In front of all these, Caesar, at 
udlesia^ made a ditch twenty feet Aviclc, 400 feet from the 
rampart, Avhich aaus secured by two ditches, each fifteen feet 
broad, and as many deep ; one of them filled Avith AV’ater. But 
this was merely a blockade, Avithout any aj)proaches or attacks 
on the city, Ca’s. 11. G. vii. (Mi, ijJ . 

Between the lines Avere disposed the army of the besiegers, 
Avho Avere thus said, Z^rbem obsidioue vluudcrc vel riugercy to 
invest. 

The camp AA'as ])itehed in a coiiA'cnient situation to com- 
municate Avith the lines. 

From the inner line Avas raised a mount (ACKiER c.istrue- 
batnr)y composed of earth, Avood, and hurdles (ciiatics), and 
stone, Avhich was gradually advanced ( proiuovehatur) toAvards 
the town, always increasing in height, till it equalled or oA'cr- 
topped the Avails. 'I’lie mount wliich Ca'sar raised against 
AiHirinnn or Bourges, Avas 830 feet broad, and 80 feet high, 
CVc.s. B. G. vii. 23. 

The ylsi'cr or mount Avas secured bA' t(Avers, consisting of 
different stories {turrrs rout abu lata:), from Avhich shoAAers of 
darts and stones were discharged on the toAvnsmen by means 
of engines {tormeuta), called Ca'iai'uj.t.k, Baiast-k, and 
Sf'ORi*H)NKs, to defend the Avork and Avorkmen {ojuts rt ndun- 
nistros inf art), Sallust. Jug. JG. Of these toAvers Ciesar is 
supposed to haA’e erected 1501 on his lines around Alcsia, Cevs. 
de Bell. G. A’ii. I'l. The labour and industry of the Roman 
troops were as remarkable as their courage. 


3’h er 
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There were also moveable towers (Torres mobiles vel 
AMBULATORi^.), which were pushed forward {admovebantur 
vel adigehantur) and brought back {redticehantur) on wheels, 
fixed below {rotis suhjectis) ^ on the inside of the planks, Cces. 
J$. Cr. ii. 31 . V. 42. vii. 24. Hirt. de Bell. .Alex. 2. Lw. 
xxi. 1 1. 

To prevent them from being set on fire by the enemy, they 
were covered with raw hides {coria) and pieces of coarse cloth 
and mattresses {eetitones \e\cilicia), Caes. de Bell. Civ. ii. 10. 
'Fhey were of an immense bulk, sometimes thirty, forty, or fifty 
feet square, and higher than the walls, or even than the towers 
of the city. When they could be brought up to the walls, a 
place was seldom able to stand out long, Liv. xxi. 11. 14. 
xxxii. 17 . xxxiii. IJ. 

But the most dreadful machine of all was the battering ram 
(ARIKS), a long beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at 
one end with iron in the form of a ram’s head; whence it had 
its name. It was suspended by the middle with ropes or chains 
fastened to a beam that lay across two posts, and liangiug thus 
equally balanced, it was by a hundred men, more or less (who 
were fre([uently changed), violently thrust forward, drawn 
back, and again pushed forward, till, by repeated strokes, it 
had shaken and broken down the Avail Avith its iron head, 
J^eget. iv. 14. IJ.v. xxi. 12. xxx. 32. 46. xxxii. 23. xxxviii. 
.0. Aosepli. de Bell. And. iii. 9. 

The ram Avas covered Avith sheds or mantles, called VI- 
Nlvdi, machines constructed of Avood and hurdles, and covered 
A\ ith earth or raAv hiiles, or any materials Avhich could not 
easily be set on fire. They Avere pushed foi’AA^irds by Avheels 
heloAv {rods stihjecti.s agebantnr vel i)tipeUehantur)^ Sallust. 
Jug. 76 . Under them the besiegers either worked the ram, 
or tried to undermine the AA’alls, Lit:, ii. 17* v. 7* x. 34. xxi. 
7 . 61. xxiii. 18. 

Similar to the T'inece in form and use Averc the TESTUOI- 
NES : so called, because those under them AV'ere safe as a tor- 
toise under its shell, Biv. 5. Ctes. B. G. x. 41. 50. tie Bell. 
Civ. ii. 2. 14. 

Of the same kind Avas the PLUTEI, IJv. xxi. 01. xxxiv. 
17- Ctc.s. passim ; the Mlisculus, iVni/. &c. 

These mantlets or sheds Avere used to cover the men in 
filling up the ditches, and for various other purposes, Ca-s. B. 
G. vii. 58. 

When the nature of the ground avouUI not permit these 
machines to be erected or brought foiward to the walls, the 
besiegers sometimes drove a mine (CUNICULUM agebant) 
into the heart of the city, Liv. a’. 19. 21., or in this manner 

intercepted 
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intercepted the springs of water, Jlirt. de Jiell. Gall. viii. 
41.43. 

When they only wished to sap the foundation of the walls, 
they supported the part to be thro^vn do^\•n M’ith u'ooden 
props, winch being consumed with fire, the wall fell to the 
ground. 

In the mean time the besieged, to frustrate the attempts of 
the besiegers, met their mines Avil li counter mines [transi'crsis 
citniculis hostiam riaifcalos (wrlj^err), lji\\ xxiii. 18., Avliicli 
sometimes occasioned dreadfid conflicts below ground, xxx^'iii. 
7- The great <>hiect was to prevent them from approaching 
the walls {aperfos, sc. ab hostibus vel Homaiiis, cuniralos mom- 
haiifar, rntmihafiijae (ipjirojthupatrc jirohihehant), Cjes. R. G. 
vii. 22. 

The besieged also, by means of mines, endeavoured to 
frustrate or overturn the works of the enemy, (Vc.v. Tt. G. iii. 21 . 
vii. 22. They withdrew the earth from the mount {ierram ad 
se ifitroraas snhtrahcha)tt)f or destroyed the works by fires be- 
low, in the same manner as the besiegers overturned the walls, 
C<c.v. ibid. Joseph, de Hell. ./ad. iii. 12. 

Where they apjirchended a breach Avouhl be made, thej* 
reai’ed new u'alls behind, with a dee]) ditch before them. 
Tliey employed various methods to Aveaken or elude the force 
of the ram, and to defend themselves against the engines and 
darts of the besiegers, I^ir. xlii. ()3. Rut these, and eA’cry 
thing else belonging to this sul»ject, aa IU be best understood 
by reading the account ])reserved to us of ancient sieges, 
particularly of Syracuse by Alarcellus, T/iv. xxiv. 33., of Am- 
bracia by I'nlAius, Id. xxxviii. 4., of Alesia by .Tulius ('aesar, 
de Hell. Gall, vii., of Marseilles by his lieutenants, Ca's. H. 
Cir. ii., and of Jernsaleni 1)A' 'I'itus V espasian, ./oseph. de 
Bell. .Tad. 

When the Romans besieged a toAvn, and thought them- 
scIa'cs sure of taking it, they used solemnly {cerlo rarmiae) to 
call out of it (ka oc ark) the gods, muler Avhose prot('ction the 
place AA'as supposed to be, Biv. a\ 21. Hence Avhen Troy Avas 
taken, the gods are said to have left their shrines, f 'rrs^. jJCa. 

ii. 351. For this reason, the Romans are said to Ikia'c kept 
secret their tutelary god, and the Ratio name of the city, Plin. 

iii. 5. s. 9. xxviii. 2. s. 4. Macroh. iii. 9. 

The form of a surrender Ave luiA-e, JLiv. i. 38. Plant. .Amph. 
i. 1 . 71 • 102., and the usual manner of plundering a city when 
taken, Polyb. x. 16. 
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NAVAL AFFAIRS OF THE ROMANS, 

AVIG ATION at first was very rude, and the construction 
of vessels extremely simple. The most ancient nations used 
boats made of trunks of trees hollowed {ex singnlin nrhorihits 
tavatis)y Virg. G. i. 126. 262. Plhi. xvi. 41, Ijiv. xxvi. 26., 
called AnvKi, linthes, scaph^>, vel monoxyea, Paterc. 
ii. 107. Otnd. Fast. ii. 407. Xhe i. 4. xxv. 3. Pliu. vi. 23. 
Strab. iii. 155., or composed <)f beams and planks fastened 
together with cords or w'ooden jsins, called RATIOS, P'estfis’ 
or of reeds, called Cann.e, JxivenaL v. 80., or partly of 
slender planks {ruriiKc ac statiiniina, the keel and ribs, ex levi 
materi(x)y and partly of w’icker-hurdles or basket-work {reli- 
quiim coi'piis iiat^han viminihus coiitexhau) , and covered with 
hides, as those of the ancient Britons, Ccvs. Ji. C. i. 54. 
Facaxi. iv. 131 ., and other nations, Herodot. i. 194. iJio. xlviii. 

18., hence called NAVicaA vini^i \y roido ciiefnasuta, Plin. iv. 
16. vii. 56., and uaees suliles, xxiv. 9. s. 40., in allusion to 
which, Vii'gil calls the boat of Charoji, i'yaiha stiftlis, /En. vi. 

414., somewhat similar to the Indian canoes, which arc made 
of the bark of trees; or to the boats of tlie Icelanders and 
Esquimaux Indians, which are made of long poles placed 
cross-wise, tied together with whale sinews, and covered 
with the skins of sea-dogs, sewed uith sinews instead of 
thread. 

The Pha'iiieians, or t.lie inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon, are 
said to have been the first inventors of the art of sailing, as of 
letters and astronomy, PHn. v. 12. For Jason, to whom the 
poets ascribe it, Ovid. JSlet. vi. vers. nit. et Amor. ii. 11. 1. 
Lucan, iii. 194., and the Argonauts, who first sailed under 
Jason from Greece to Colchis in the ship Argo, in quest 
of the golden fleece, that is, of conunerce, flourished long after 
the Phoenicians were a powerful nation. But wdiatever be 
in this, navigatioii certainly received from them its chief 
improvements. 

The invention of sails is by some ascribed to ^Eolus, the god 
of the winds, Liodur. v. 7.> ii>id by others to D»edulus; w'lience 
he is said to have flown like a bird through tlic air, I'lrg. ZFn. 
vi. 15. They seem to have been first made of skins, which 
the VenXdiy a people of Gaul, used even in the time of Cresar, 
li. G. iii. 13., afterwards of flsix or hemp; w’hence lintea and 
carhasa (sing, -wa), are put for sails. Sometimes clothes 
spread out were used for sails, 'Pacit. Annal. ii. 24. Hist. \. 
23. Juvenal, xii. 66. 

It was long before the Romans paid any attention to nava , 
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ufiFairs. They at first had nothing bnt boats made of thick 
planks, (ear tabulis crassioribus, Festus,) such as they used on 
the Tiber, called Naves Caudicari.e ; whence Appius 
Claudius, who first persuaded them to fit out a fleet, A. I L 
489., got the surname of Caudbx, Senev. de hrev. 13., 

Varr. de J'it. Horn. 11. They are said to have taken the model 
of their first ship of war from a vessel of the Carthaginians, 
which happened to be stranded on their coasts, and to have 
exercised their men on land to the management of ships, Poh/h. 
i. 20, 21. But tills can hardly be reconciled with what Poly- 
bius says in other places, nor with what wc find in I>ivy about 
the equipment and operations of a Roman fleet, Piv. ix. 30. 38. 
Their first ships of war were probably buHt from the model 
of those dl.jdntium^ which, after the reduction of that city, 
were brought to Rome, A. U. 417- lAv. viii. 14. It was 
not, however, till the first Punic war thtit they made any figure 
by sea. 

Ships of war were called NAVES I>ON(l/E, because they 
were of a longer shape than ships of burden {luii'es ONlii- 
RxVRI^E, whence hulks; or arrer^ barks, Isidor. xix. 

1.), M’hich were more round and deep, C<cs. 21 . U. iv. 20. v. 7« 
The ships of war were tlriven chiefly by oai's, the ships of 
burden by sails, Ca's. li. (1. iv. 20. (. 'ir. Pam. xii. 15., and as 
they were more heavy (j^i'raviores) , and sailed more slowly, 
they were sometimes towed {remit Ico trarta') after the war ships, 
Jyiv. xxxii. 16. 

Their ships of war wei’e variously named from tlicir rows or 
ranks of oars {ab ordinibus reinorum.) . Those ■which had two 
rows or tiers were called liircmcs {IJirrofa, Cic. Att. v. 11. 
xvi. 4. vel DicrotcCf Hirt. B. xVlex. 47.) ; three, triremes; four, 
qwidriremes; five, qninqueremes vel 

The Romans scarcely had any ships of more than five 
banks of oarsj and therefore those of six or seven banks are 
called by a Greek name, Hexcres, Hepteres, Biv. xxxvii. 23., 
and above that by a circumlocution, naves, oetOi nuvem, decent 
ordinum, vcl versuum, Flor. iv. 11. 'rhus Livy calls a ship of 
sixteen rows {lKKadck >//»jv, Polpb.) navis in^entis ■ma^uitudinis, 
qiiani sexdecirn versus remorum a^ebant, Ixiv. xlv. 34. This 
enormous ship, however, sailed up the Tiber to Rome, ibid. 

The ships of Antony (which Florus says resembled 

floating casties and towns, iv. 1 1 . 4., Virgil, floating islands 
or mountains, .^n. viii. 691. So Dio. 1. 33.) had onl}'^ from 
six to nine banks of oars, P'lor. iv. 4. Dio sa5's from four to 
ten rows, 1. 23. 

There are various opinions about the manner in which the 
rowers sat. That most generally received is, that they were 
placed above one another in different stages or benches (m 
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transtris jugis) on one side of the ship, not in a perpen- 
dicular line, but in the form of a quincunx. The oars of 
the lowest bench were short, and those of the other benches 
increased in length, in proportion to their height above the 
water. This opinion is confirmed by several passages in the 
classics, Virg. JKn. v. 119. Jaicuu. hi. .536. Sil. Italic, xiv. 
424., and by the representations which remain of ancient 
gallies, particularly that on Trajan’s pillar at Rome. It is, 
however, attended with difficulties not easily reconfciled. 

There were three <hllerent classes of rowers, whom the 
Greeks called 'Thranltfc, Zeiigitce or Zeiigioi, and T'halamitcCy 
or -ioiy from the different parts of the ship in which they 
were placed. The first sat in the highest part of the ship, 
next the stern ; the second, in the middle ; and the la.st in 
the lowest part, next the prow. Some think that there were 
as many oars belonging to each of these classes of rowers, 
as the ship was said to have ranks or banks of oars : others, 
that there were as many rowers to eacli oar, as the ship is 
suitl to have banks; and some reckon the number of banks, 
by that of oars on each side. In this manner they remove 
the (liffieidty of supposing eight or ten banks of oars above 
one another, and even forty; for a ship is said by Plutarch 
and Atlieiueus to have been built by Ptolemy Philopator 
M'hieh had tliat number: So Plin. vii. 56. But these opi- 
niojis arc involved in still more inextricable difficulties. 

Ships contrived for lightness ajul expedition (tiaves ACTU- 
ARl^B) had but one rank of oars on each side {simplice ordine 
agehantur, fioi'iiftnv, 'Pari/. Ilia/, v. 23.), or at most two, Crea. 
P. (jT. v. 1. Paran. iii. .534, They were of different kinds, 
and called by A'arit)us names ; as, Ccloces, i. e. naves celeres 
vel cursoriic, Pemhi, Phaacli, Myoparones, ike. Cic. et Piv, 
But the most remarkable of these were the naves L/IBURN^, 
Horat. Ppod. i. 1 ., a kind of light gallies used by the Piburni, 
a people of Dalmatia addicted to piracy. To ships of this 
kind Augustus was in a great measure indebted for his vic- 
tory over Antony at Actium, IJio. 1. 29. 32. Hence after 
that time the name of BIBURN..3i was given to all light 

quick-sailing vessels, and few ships were built but of that 
construction, Veget. iv. 33. 

Ships were also denominated from the country to which 
they belonged, (2ccs. P. C. iii. 5. Cic. Perr. v. 33., and the 
various uses to which they were applied; as Naves Mer- 
cA'roni.5;, frutnentarirc, xiinariccf olearice ; PiscATORijE, Piv. 
xxiii. I. vel lennneuli, fishing boats, C<xs. P. C. ii. 39. Sfe- 
euLATORiAC et exploratorice, spy-boats, Piv. xxx. 10. xxxvi. 
42. PiRATiciE vel prccdatorice. Id. xxxiv. 32. 36. Hippa- 
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GooMf vel HippagineSf for carrj'ing horses and their riders, 
Liv. xliv. 28. Gell, x. 25. JFestus. Tabellari^., messa£;e> 
boats, Senec. Epist. 77 * PUtJtt. Mil. Glor. iv. 1.39. Vkc- 
toria? guavesquk, transports and ships of burden ; Anno- 
itncr privatfcqtie^ built that or the former year for private use : 
Some read a//wo7ji«n<r, i. e.for carryini^provisions, (.Vc.9. li. G. 
V. 7 " Each ship had its lontf-hoat joined to it {rpmlmlcc onc- 
rariis adhco'cscehant) , Plin. Ep. 8. 20. 

A larcfe Asiatic ship among the (Jrceks was called Ceu- 
f URUs, Plavf. Merc. i. 1. m. Stich. ii. 2. 84. iii. 1. 12., it is 
supposed from the island Corcyra; but Pliny ascribes the 
invention of it to the C} j)rians, vii. .50. 

Chillies kept by princes and gi'cat men for amusement, were 
called by various names ; 7'rircnH's cerdtic veh? 7 Y//re, htsoria; ei 
mhivuluta.' \e\ tluilnmegi, ])leasure-boats or barges, SHenec. de 
Pen. vii. 20. Sjtef. G(vs-. pricfc, i. e. propria: ei non ntcri- 
toria, one's own, not hired, llorat. Ep. i. 1. 92., sometimes 
of immense size, Deeeres vel dercniremcs. Suet. Cal. 37. 

1‘hich ship had a name iieculiar to itself inscribed or painted 
on its prow; thus, Pristjs, Scvet.a, Centaitiius, &c. ri ?' g . 
jEh. V. no, &c. called PARASP'.MON, its sign, Hcrodnt. 
viii, 89. xxxvii. 29., or IN’SiCJNJ'Z, Tacit." Ann. vi. 31., 

as its tutelary god {fafcla vel tntclare inanen) was on its 
stern, Ovid. Trist. \.cl. 3. v. 110. ctel. 9. v. 1 . Herod, xvi. 112. 
Pers. vi. 30. Sil. If ah xiv. 411. 43.9., Avhence that])art of the 
ship was called TUTPL.V or Caatcla, and held sacred by the 
mariners, Encan. iii. ,501. Scncc. Episf. 70. Petron. c. 10.5. 
There supplications and treaties M ere made, JJv. :<xx. 30. 
Sil. Ital. xiii. 70. 

In some ships the tutclu and Trajuimifivi' 'weve, the same, Serv. 
ml Virgil. JRn. v. 1 10. Act. Ajmsf. xxviii. 1 1 . 

Ships of burden used to have a basket snspended on the 
top of their mast as their sign i^pro signo')^ hence thev' M'cre 
called CoiiKiT/r,, Eestus. Cic. Alt. xvi. 0. Plaut. Pan. iii. 1. 
4. 40. 

There ivas an ornament in the stern and sometimes on the 
prow, made of wood, like the tail of a fish, called APEUSTKE, 
vel plur. -fa, from Mdiich uas erected a staff or ptilc Avith a 
ribbon or streamer {fascia vel taenia) on the ton, Jnvenal. x. 
136. Lucan. \n.G7\. 

The ship of the commander of a fleet {navis praiorin) %vas 
distinguished by a red flag {t'exillum vel velum pnrpureum). 
Tacit. Hist. v. 22. Plin. xix. 1. Ctes. B. C. ii. 0., and by a 
light, Elor. iv. 8. Virg. Ain. ii. 2,56. 

The chief parts of a ship and its appendages were, CA- 
RINA, the keel or bottom j Statumina, the ribs, or pieces of 
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timber which strengthened the sides j PRORA, the prow or 
fore-part, and PUPPIS, the stern or hind-part j ALVEUS, 
the belly or hold of the ship: SENTINA, the pump, Ctvs. 
J3. C. iii. 25., or rather the bilge or bottom of the hold, where 
tlie water, which leaked into the ship, remained till it was 
])umj)cd out (t/oMcr ANTLiAM exhaiiriretiir) ^ Cic. Fani. ix. 
15. Sen. 6. Martial, ix. 19. 4. Suet. Tib. 51., or the hifge- 
tvafer it&cM ^uTm ' enal . vi. 99., properly called nautea, Plant, 
^sin. V. 2.44. Nonius. 1. 25. In order to keep out the water, 
ships were besmeared with wax and pitch j hence called cera- 
TjE, Ovid. Her. v. 42. 

On the sides {Iniera) were holes {foramina) for the oars, 
(Ri:mi, called also by the jioets tonsa^^ the broad part or end 
of them, pahna vel palmnlaf) and scats {sedilia vcl transtra) 
for the rowers (iiemiges). 

Each oar was tied to a piece of wood {paxillus vcl lignum, 
teres), called SCALMDS, by thongs or strings, called 
Stkopi’I vel siruppi, Isid. xix. 4. ; hence scnlnms is put for a 
boat, Cic. Off', iii. 14. Navirula duormn scalmoruni, a boat 
of two oars, Cic. Oral. ii. 34. Aefuaria, sc. navis, decern 
seal mis. Id. Att. xvi. 3. Qnafuor scahnorum navis. Veil. ii. 43. 
'rile place where the oars were jmt when the rowers W'ere done 
working. M as called Casteria, Plant, ylsin. iii. 1. Iti. 

On the stem M'as the rudder ((jlUlIliiRNACULUM vel 
clams), and the pilot {guhernator) avIio directed it. 

Some ships had tu^o rudders, one on each end, and two 
proM's, so that they might be moved eitlier M'ay without 
turning, 'Pacit. Amial. ii. 0., much used by the Germans, Id. 
de Mor. G. 44., and on the Poutus Eux'mus, or Black Sea, 
callctl CAMAR/E, lStra!>. xi. 496., because in a swelling sea 
tlicy M’cre covered M’ith boards like the vaulted roof of a 
liouse (cY/;nc/Y/,), 4'acit. IJ ist. iii. 47 . Cell. x. 25.; hence Ca- 
marita',, the name of a people bordering on the Black Sea, 
Eustath. ad Dionps. 769. 

On the middle of the ship was erected the mast (MALUS), 
which was raised {atioilelmtur vel crigebatur) , Cic. Verr.v.34. 
M’hen the ship left tiie harbour, and taken down {inclinahatur 
vel ponehatur) when it ajjproached the land, Virg. JEn. v. 
829. Eucan. iii. 45., tlie place where it stood was called Mo- 
wius, Isid. xix. 2. The ships of the ancients had only one 
•mast. 

On the mast W'cre fixed the sail- 5 ’ards (Antennae vel bra- 
r/iia), and the sails (VELA) fastened by ropes {fanes velru- 
dentes) . Irmnittere rHdentes,to loosen all the cordage ; panderc 
vela, to spread the sails, Plin. Ep. viii. 4. 

The sails were usually white, as being thought more lucky, 
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Ovid. Her. ii. 11. Catull.hCw. 225> &c. sometimes coloured, 
IHin. xix. 1. s. 5. 

The ends of the sail-yards were called CORNUA; from 
which were suspended two ropes called PEDES, braces, by 
pulling which towards the stern, the sails were turned to the 
right or left. If the wind blew obliquely from the left, they 
pulled the rope on the right, and so on the contrary: Hence 
facere pedem^ to trim or adjust the sails, Virg..Jb'jH. v. 830. 
Obliquat Uevo pede carhtmiy he turns the sails so as to catch the 
■w'ind blowing from the right, Tjvvan.v. 428.; ohUqiiat sinus 
in ventnni, Virg. .En. v. 1 (). Currcrc ntroqne pede, to sail AAutli 
a wind right astern, or blowing directly from behind, Vatnll. 
iv. 21. In contrnrium nai'ignre jn'olatis jtedibus^ by tacking, 
l^lin. ii. r>7- s. 48. Jntendcrc bruvhiavdis^ i. e. t^ela brachiis, 
to stretch the sails, or to haid them out to the yard-arms, 
Virg. jVn. v. 820. Dure vein venlis^ to setsail, I'irg. JVm. iv. 
546. So Vela faeere, Cie. Verr. v. 34., or to make way, 
Virg. yVn. v. 2Sl . Snbdneere vela, to lower the sails, Sil. vi. 
325. JMinisirnre velis, vel -a, i. e. atfenderC) to manage, by 
drawing in and letting out the op]>o.site braces {ttddueendo et 
remilfendo proferendn pedes).^ Virg. . En. vi. 302. x. 218. 
Velis rc}nis,sc. el ; i.c. si(nnndt'i,nianibns pedibnsqae, omnibus 
■nervis, with might anti main, Vie. ad Q. Vriitr. ii. 14. Vase. 
iii. 1 1 . iii. 33., but in the lust passage the best copies have 
viris equisqnc', as Phil. A'iii. 7* 'Vo I'emigio I'eloquc, Plant. Asin. 

1 . 3. 5.; who puts j}edcs for /Y’o//gY'.v el nanUr, Men. ii. 

2. ult. 

The top-sails were called SCPl’AKA veloruni., Lucan, v. 
429., or any appendage to the main-sail, Slal. Spiv. ii. 2. 27- 

Senec. Kp. 77 - 

Carina, pupjns, and even trnbs, a beam, are often put l)y the 
poets for the whole ship ; but never velum, as avc use sail for 
one ship or many; thus, a sail, an hundred sail. 

The rigging and tackling of a ship, its sails, sail-yards, oars, 
ropes, &c. Avere called Akmamknta, Planl. Mere. i. 02. Hence 
anna is put for the sails, colligere arma Jubet , i. e. j'cla con- 
Irahere, Virg. jEu. v. 15., and for the rudder, spoliala urmis, 
i. c. clavo, vi. 353. 

Ships of war {naves longee a'cI belliccc), and these only, hatl 
their prows armed with a sharp beak (Rostrum, oftener 
rostra), Ccbs. li. G. iii. 13. Sil. Ital. xiv. d80., Avliich usually 
had three teeth or points, Virg. 2Vn. v. 142. viii. 090., whence 
these ships were called Kostuatjc, and because the beak Avas 
covered w'ith brass, ^Erata;, Cccs. Ii. C. ii. 3. Ilorat. Od. ii. 
16.' 21. xxxii. 1. 

Ships, when about to engage, had towers erected on them, 
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whence stones and missive weapons were discharged from en- 
gines, Cccs. Ji. 6r.iii. 14. V'lor. iv. 11. jP//w.xxxii. 1. Plutarch, 
in Ant.y called Proihjgnacui.a, Flor. ii. 2. Horat. Epod. 
i. 2., hence turritce impjies, Virg. yEn. viii. 693. Agrippa 
invented a kind of towers which were suddenly raised, Serv. 
in f’^irg. Towers used also to be erected on ships in sieges 
and at other times, lAu. xxiv. 34. 'Pacit. Ann. xv. 9. Sil. 
Ital. xiv. 418. 

Some ships of war were all covered {tcctcc vel constratec, ku- 
TftchiKiKToi’y qiicc A-aTrtVT/KiytrtTff, tahuluta \c\constrata haheJnmt, 
decks); others uncovered {ajwrtcc, «0/»(7k-to/, v.-«), Cic. Att. v. 
11, 12. vi. 8. 12., except at the prow and stern, where those 
who fought stood, XXX. 43. xxxvi. 42. Cccs. ]>assim. Cic. 
f 'err. v. 34. 

The planks or platforms {tahniata) on which the mai'iners 
sat, or passed from one pai't of the ship to another, were called 
bORl, gang-waj's {ah co rjtwd inccssHsfcvi\.i\\), Scn\ ad Pirg. 
.. Kb. iv. 605. vi. 412. Cic. Sen.Qt., and the helps to mount 
on hoard, Pon'I’Ks vel Sf:Af„'K {tJTrij^nOfxn vel kXtfjMkcv) ^ drg. 
Awi. X. 288. 654. 658. Stat. iS?/hK iii. 2. .55. Some take fori 
for tile deck (STl'RiA, cc. Plant. liacch. ii. 3. 44. tStich. iii. 
1 . 12.), others for the seats. It is at least certain they were 
both in the top of the ship and below, Sil. xiv. 42.5. Lucan. 
iii. 630. We also fuidyo/v/.v, sing. Gell. xvi. 19. 

'riie atichor (.\NC! :K)11A), Avhich moored or fastened 
{ fundahat veXaUigahat) the ships, was at first of stone, some- 
times {)f wood filled Avith k'ad, hut afterAvards of iron. It Avas 
throu'ii (jarichatur) from the prow, Urg. SKn. vi. ?///., by a 
cable, and fixed in the gr{)und, Avhile the ship stood (oi*, as 
Ave say, rode) at anclior \ad anvhorain A cl in ancintrd stahat), 
( '?es. 11. ( 1 . A’. 10., and raised {ioffehatnr \c\ vellehatnr) Avdien 
it sailed, Td. Ia’. 2.3. ; sometimes the cable {nnc/ntrale Aad an- 


rhora) AA'as cut {jirtccidefnftnr), Iaa'. xxii. 19. Cic. Verr. A^ 34. 
The J^cnetl used iron chains instead of ropes, CVr.v. Ii. G. iii. 1.3. 

'riie plummet for soAuidingdejfihs {ad alfittidinetn rnaris ex- 
plorandani) aa'us called POIjIS or Cata]n.ratcs^\'~\A. xix.4., or 
Moi.viiDis, -idis, as (Jronoviiis reads, Staf. Sih'. iii. 2. 30. 


3'he ropes by Avhich 
KETlNAt LILA, 


a ship AA'as tied to land AA’cre called 
Aij}i. iA'. 580., or Ou.k, lav. xxii. 19. 


xxviii. 36., or simply Ponks, Tnrg. yEn. iii. 639. 667. Hence 
Oram- solvere, to stM; sail, Quinrtil. Kp. ad 7'nfph. iv. 2. 41. 

3'he ancients had ropt's for girding a shi]> in a storm, Horat. 
Od. i. 14. Act. Apost.'syiyn.. I/-, Avhich are still used. TJiey 
had also long poles, {ronti, perticce, sndes vel trades,) to push 
it olf rocks and shoals, Eirg. JKn. v. 208. 

Sand, or Avhatever was put in a ship to keep it steadj^ was 
called SAHHRRA, ballast, Liv. xxxvii. 14. Virg, G. iv. 19.5. 

Ships 
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Ships were huilt {cedificahnntur) of fir («Z>f<?.s),Virg.G.u.68., 
alder {alniiSy Lucan, iii. 440., whence rt/m, ships, 2.427.), 
cedar, pine, and C 5 fpress, Vegct. iv. 34., by the Venetiy of oak 
{ex rohore)^ Cfes. Ji. G. iii. 13., sometimes of green wood ; so 
that a number of ships were put on the stocks (j}ositfc)y com- 
pletely equipped and launched {i)tstrnct(c x.oriiatcc arniatceqnc 
in aqtinm deducUc smf)y in forty-five days after the timber was 
cut tlown in the forest, Jyi?\ xxviii. d.">., by Cjesar, at Arles, 
against the peopk'; of Marseilles, in tliirty days, de Hell. Civ. 

i. 34. See Plin. xvi. 30. .v. 74. 

There M’as ji ]>lacc at Rome beyond the Tiber where ships 
lay and u'cre built, culled Navalia, plur. -iiuiiy the dock, JLiv, 
iii. 20. viii. 14. xl. 51. 

As the Romans tjuickly built fleets, they as speedily man- 
ned them. Frcedmen and slaves were employed as mariners 
or rowers {nuiitcc vel remiges), who were also called Soon 
NAVAiAis, JJv.^xi. 49, 50. xxii. 11. xxvi. 17^ s^^d Cj.assici, 
xxvi. 4S. Curt. iv. 3. 18. The citizens and allies were obli- 
ged to furnish a certain lunnber of these, according to their 
fortune, and sonictiines to supply them with provisions and 
pay for a liiiiited time, Liv. x?<iv. I l.^Nxei. 35. 

Tiie Icgionarj" .soldiers at first used to fight at sea as well as 
r)n land. Rut wlien the Romans came to have regular and 
constant fleets, thei’e nas a s<’parute kinil of soldiers raisiul 
for the marine service (nnV/Ve.v /it rlussoit srrij/ti), idv. xxii. 57-, 
who were called CLAS.SlAMll, <jr I'imhat.k, fVc.v. j/usshtt. 
/Suet, (rul/t. 12. P/u if. ^luunl, x\a 51.; hut this service was 
reckoned less honourai)le than that of t!ie legionary soldiers, 
St/ei. //nV/./y/z'. xxxii.23. 'PiU //.///.sy. i. 87., sometimes perform- 
ed by manumitted .slaves, Suvl. 10. 4''iu' ro\ver.s also u ere 

oceasionaliy armed, JAr. xxvi. 48. xxxvii. 10. 

'j'he allies and comjuered stati s were in after-limes hound 
to furnish a certain mnn’oer of ships completely (’([nipped and 
niamied, CVc. f'crr.v. !/. &c. /y//’. xxx\ i. 43. xlii. 48. Some 
only store.s, arms, tackling, and men, .x.xviii. 45. 

Augustus stationed a fleet on tlie 'Jkisean s(ai at J^Itse/t/ott, 
where Agrippa made a fine harlanir calk'd Jk)UTOs .Iiti,!!!-, 
tSuet. Aug. 1 (>.,])y ioining thc/y/ze/7//r lake, and the luvus Arcr- 
■uus to the hay of Rajag {sinus llujut/us., Siu't. Ner. 27 ., vel 
Incus Jin/antts, Tacit. .Ann. .xiv. i.) Dio. xlviii. 53. Virg. (5 

ii. 103., and anotlier on the liadriatic at Ituucuun, Suet. Aug. 
4k‘. 'j'acit. Ann. iv. .5. Veg(4. iv. 31., and in other jzarts of 
the empire, Pneit. Hist. i. 58. ii. 83. ivx 79., also on idvers, as 
the Rhine and Danube, Pneif. ylu)tnl.^\\.‘A{). Plor. iv. 12.20. 

The admiral of the whole fleet was called Du. x I’a.v.FKCTns- 
liUJJ CHASSIS. Cic. Ixrr. v. 34., jind his ship, NAVIS PR/R- 

TORIA, 
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TORIA, Liv. xxix, 25., which in the night-time had, as a 
{fiigitum nocturntmif) three lights. Ibid. 

At first the consuls and praetors used to command the fleets 
of the republic, or some one under them ; as Laelius under 
Scipio, LfiiJ, xxvii. 42. xxix. 25. 

The commanders of each ship were called NAVARCHI, 
Cic. Verr. iii. 80. v. 24., or TaiiuiARciii, i. e. prcEfecti trieris 
vel triremis navis, Cic. Verr. i. 20. Tacit. Hist. li. 8. Suet. 
Ncr. 34., or Magistui navium, Tyn \ xxix. 2.5. The master 
or proprietor of a trading vessel, NAUCLERUS, Plant. Mil. 
iv. 3. IG. NAV^'icfTLAToii, vel -AiMus, Cic. Pam. xvi. 9. Att. 
ix. 3. Verr. ii. 5.5. Manil. 5., who, when he did not go to 
sea liimself, but employed another to navigate his ship, was 
said Navicuiarumi, sc. xexvxfacere, Cic. Verr. v. 18. 

The person who steered tlie sliip and directed its course was 
called (jUBERNATOR, the pilot, sometimes also Magis- 
TKR, Virg. aSV/. iv'. 719., or Rector, Xwcan.viii. 

1G7. Virg.yPn. Iii. IGl. 17G. He sat at the helm, Cic. Sen. 
on the top of the stern, dressed in a particular manner. Plant, 
Mil. iv. 4. 41. 45., and gave orders about spreading and con- 
tracting the sails [e.i-pandere \c\ eontrahcx'e vehC), plying or 
checking the oars (incninhere rexnis \c\ cos inhihere), &c. Virg. 
V. 12. X. 218. Cic. Oral. i. 33. Att. xiii. 21. 

It was his jjart t(j know the signs of the weather, to be ac- 
quainted with ports and places, and particularly to observe 
the winds and the stars, Ovid. 3Iet.i\i. .592. Lucan, viii. 172. 
I^irg. A^vn. iii. 201. 2G9. .513. For as the ancients knew not 
the use of the compass, they were tlirected in their voyages 
chiefly by the stars in the night-time, Horat. Od. ii. 16. 3., 
and in the day-time b}”^ coasts and islands which they knew. 
In the Mediterraiu'an, to which navigation was then chiefly 
confined, they could not be hmg out of the sight of land. 
AVheu overtaken by a storm, the usual method was to drive 
their ships on shore (in ferram agere vel cjicerc), and when 
till' (kmger was over, to set them aflt)at again by the strength 
of arms and levers. In the ocean they only cruised along 
the coast. 

In some ships there were two pilots, JPAian. ix. 40., who 
had an assistant calletl l^RORETA, Plant. Pnd. iv. 3. 75. i. c. 
Cnstns et tntcln prortc, who watched at the prow, Ovid. Mel. 

iii. GI 7 . 

He who had command over the I'owers was called Horta- 
TOR and Pausarius (ictXt evTj/s), Plant. Merc. iv. 2. 4. Senec. 
Ppist. 56. Ovid, ibid., or PoR'ris< ui.us. Plant. Asin. iii. 1 . 1.5. 
I'estns, which was also the name of tlie staff' or mallet with 
which he excited or retarded them, {celeusniata vel hortamenta 
dabat). Plant. Asin . iii. 1.15. Isid. Orig. xix. 12. He did this 

also 
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also with his voice in a musical tone, that the rowers might 
keep time in their motions, SertK ad Virg. JEn. iii. 128. Sil. 
V. 360. Valer. ELaccA.Ai^. iP/ar/ia/. iii. 07. iv. 64. Quinclil. 
i. 10. 10. Slat. Theb. vi. 800. ^.smn. in Cic. divin. 17. Hence 
it is also applied to the commanders, Dio. 1. 32. Those who 
hauled or pulled a rope, wlio raised a weight, or the like, 
called HELCIARII, used likewise to animate one another 
with a loud cry. Martial, ibid.., hence JVaatirns clamnrj the 
cries or shouts of the mariners, Vi'rg. 128. v. 140. 

Lucaii. ii. 688. 

Before a fleet (CLASSIS) set out to sea, it was solemnly 
I'eviewed (lust rata cat) like an army, Cic. 7*4//. xii. 3.; prayers 
were made and ^ ictims sacrificed, Lh\ xxix. 27- xxxvi. 42. 
^dpjnan. Dell. Civ. v. Eirg. uEn. iii. 1 18. \'. 77^* xvii. 48. 
The auspices were consulted, Eal. Mav. i. Dor. Dpod. x. 1. 
10. 24., and if any unlucky omen happened, as a pei'son 
sneezing on the left, or swallows alighting on the ships, &c. 
the voyage was suspended, Dolyevn. iii. 10. Erontin. i. 12. 

The mariners, when they set sail or reached the harbour, 
decked the stern with garlands, Tlrg. Dim. iv. 418. <V. i. 303. 

There was great labour in launching {in dedarendo) the 
ships, Tlrg. 7En. iv. 307., the ancients seldom sailed in 

winter, their ships during that time u-ere drawn up {aubdiicta^ 
on land, IJorat. Od. i. 4. 2., Virg. JE/n. i. 555., and stood on 
the shore, Virg. Jtln. iii. 135. 177* 

They were drawn to sea by rojies and IcA crs {vectihns) , 
w'ith rollers placed below {rylindria lignisr/ne tcrctilma cl rotan- 
dis auhjertis, called Palangks, vel -g(c, Cccs. D. C. ii., or 
Tun-i':, Ibid, iii, 34., and according to some, lapsus rotaruin\ 
but others more projjcrly take this phrase for rot(C lahentes, 
wheels, Virg. uEjU. ii. 230. 

Archimedes invented a wonderful machine for this purpose, 
called Hklix. Athen. v. Dlaiarcb. in Marvell. — ,Sil. Ital. 
xiv. 352. 

Sometimes ships ■were conveyed for a considerable space by 
land, TAu. xxv. 11. Sil. xii. 441. /Suet. Cal. 47., anti for that 
purpose they were sometimes so made, that they might l)e 
taken to pieces. Curt. viii. 10. Austin, xxxii. 3., a ])racticc 
still in use. Augustus is said to have trans]>ortcd some shi])s 
from the open sea to the Ambracian gulf near Actium, on a 
kind of wall covered with raw hides of oxen, Dio. 1. 12. 
in like manner over the Isthmus. of Corinth, Id. li. 5. Strab. 
viii. 33.5. So Trajan, from the Euphrates to the Tigris, Id. 
xlviii. 28. 

The signal for embarking was given with the trumpet, 
Lucan, ii. 090. They embarked {consceudebant) in a certain 
order, the mariners first and then the soldiers, Liu. xxix, 25. 

xxii. 
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xxii. 16. They also sailed in a certain order, Firg. v. 
833., the light vessels usually foremost, then the fleet or ships 
of war, and after them the ships of burden. But this order 
was often changed, Liv. passim. 

When they approached the place of their destination, they 
were very attentive to the objects they first saw, in the same 
manner as to omens at their departure, Virg. TM/n. iii. 537* 
JAik xxix. 27 . XXX. 25. 

When they reached the shore {terram appiderunt) , and 
landed {e.v])osuerun,t) the troops, prayers and sacrifices again 
were made, Liv. xxxvii. 14. 47. 

If the country was hostile, and there was no proper har- 
bour, they made a naval camp {castra navalia vel nautica)^ 
and drew up their ships on land {stihducehatit)^ Liv. xxx. 
f), 10. xxiii. 28. Cfes. B. G. iv. 21 . 'lliey did so, especially 
if they were to winter there, Lh>. xxxvi. 45. xxxviii. 8. But 
if they Avere to remain only for a short time, the fleet was 
stationed in some convenient place {ad anchoram stabat, vel 
in statioiie tenehatiir), not far from land, X/v. xxxi.23. xxxvii. 
15. xxiv. 17 . CVc.s. ]}. C. iii. 6. iv. 21. B. Alex. 25. 

Harbours (POJITUS) were most strongly fortified, espe- 
cially at the entrance {adihts vel introilns ; os, ostium, vel 
fanecs), Virg. vlin. i. 404. Cic. et Liv. The two sides of 
which, or the piers, were called CORNUA, Cic. Att. ix. 14. 

ii. 615. 7 O 6 ., or BRACHIA, Plin. Rp.y\.'d\. Suet. 
Claud. 20. Liv. xxxi. 26.; on the extremities were erected 
bulwarks and toAvers, Lilruv. v. 1 1 . There AA'as usually also 
a AA-atch-tower (Pharos, plur. -/), Ibid., Avith lights to direct 
the course of ships in the night-time, as at Alexandria in 
JCgyj>t, Ctes. B. C. iii. ^^lt. l*lin. xxxvi. 12., at Ostia and 
Ravenna, Ibid., at Cajjrcje, Brundusium, and other places. 
Suet. Lib. 74 . Cal. 46. Sfat. Spiv. iii. .5. 100. A chain 
sometimes Avas draAvn across as a ])arricr or boom {claustrum) , 
Frontin. Stratagem, i. .5, 6. 

Harbours Avere naturally formed at the mouths of rivers; 
hence the name of Os'rr v at the memth of the Tiber, iSertK 
ad I'irg. Ain. \. 281. Liv.\.'Sd. xxvi. 19. jyioiiys.\\\. 
45. Ovid calls the seven mouths of the Nile, septem 
Port us, Her. xiv. IO 7 . Amor. ii. 13. 10. 

Harbours made by art {manu Aad arte) Avere called Cotho- 
XR.s, A^el -NA, -oram, Serv. ad Virg. /En. i. 431. Festus. 

Adjoining to the harbour AAX're docks (NAVALIA, -iumi), 
Avhere the ships Avere laid up {subdaetcc), careened and refitted 
{refeetw), Cic. Off ', ii. 17. Lii'. xxXA'ii. 10. C<es. B. C. ii. 
3, 4. Virg. iv. 593. (hnd. Amor. ii. 9. 21. 

Fleets aboAit to engage AA’^cre arranged in a manner similar 
to armies on land. Certain ships were placed in the centre 

{media 
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{media acAes), others in the right wing {dextriim cornu), aticl 
others in the left; some as a reserve (suhsidio, naves suh- 
sidiaricc ) , Hirt. dc Bell. Al. 10. Liv. xxxvii. 23. 29. xxxvi. 44. 
We find them sometimes disj^osed in the form of a wedge, a 
forceps, and a circle, PoJyh. i. Volyccn. iii. lAhucyd. ii., 
but most frequently of a semich’clc or half-moon, Veget. iv. 45. 
Sil. xiv. 370 . 

Before the battle, sacrifices and prayers were made as on 
land; the admiral sailed round the fleet in a light galley {navis 
act t{ aria) , and exhorted the jnen. 

The soldiers and sailors made read}’’ {se expediebant) for 
action ; the}' furled the sails and adjusted the rigging ; for they 
never chose to fight but in calm weather, Piv. xxvi. 39. 

A red flag u'as displayed from the admiral’s ship, as a signal 
to engage. '^Phe trumpets in it and all the other ships were 
sountled. Sit. xiv. 372., and a shout raised by all the crews, 
Pifcan. iii. 540. TJio. xlix. 9. 

Tlie combatants endeavoured to disable or sink the ships of 
the enemy, by sweeping oil* {dctergoido) the oars, or by 
striking them M’ith their i)caks, chiefly on the sides, Dio. 1. 29. 
Tiiey graj)pled with them by means of certain machines calleil 
crows (CORV4), iron hands or hooks (keure.t: man us), 
Dncan. iii. 635., drags or grappling irons, (hah]»agones, i. e. 
asseres ferreo unco jyreefixi), &.c. and fought as on huid, Plor. 
ii. 2. Liu. xxvi. 39. x.xx. 10. CAcs. B. G. i. 52. Curt. iv. 9. 
lAican. xi. Jl'2. Dio. xxxix. 43. — xlix. 1. 3, &c. They 
sometimes also emplojx'd fire-ships, Hirt. li. Alex. 11., or 
threw firebrands, and pots full of coals and sulphur, with 
various other combustibles, Shtppea Jlnnima maun, telisgue 
i!olutile ferrum sjKirgitnr, Vii'g. rKn. viii.694., which were so 
successfully employed by Augustus at the battle of Actium, 
that most of Antony’s fleet was thereby destroyed, Dio, 1. 29. 
34, 35. IJence f 'ix n/ta sosjjes navis ah ignilnis, IIoi*ut. Od. 
i. 37 . 13. 

In sieges they joined vessels together, and erected on them 
various engines, Ofr/.iv. 13. /y/?n xxiv. 34 . xxvi.2(). Cccs. 

B. ('. iii. 34., or sunk vesst;ls to block iq) their harbours. Ibid, 
el JAv. XXXV. 11. 14. 

The ships of the victorious fleet, when they returned honu', 
had their prows decked with laurel, and resounded with 
triumphant music, Dio. li. .5. 

The prizes distxdbuted after a victory at sea were much tlic 
same as on land. (See p. 354.) Also naval punishments, 
pay, and jxrovisions, &c. xxiii. 21. 48. 

The trading vessels of the ancients were in general much 
inferior in size to those of the moderns. Cicero mentions a 
number of ships of burden, none of which was below 2000 

amphorcc 
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amphor<c {quarum minor nulla erat duUnx millium am- 
phot'iim)^ i. e. about fifty-six ton, which he seems to h^ve 
thought a large ship, Cic. Fam. xii. 15. There were, how- 
ever, some ships of enormous bulk. One built by Ptolemy is 
said to have been 280 cubits, i. e. ■420 feet long, and another 
3(K) feet; the tonnage of the former 7182, and of tlie latter, 
3107, Athenocus. The ship which brought from Egypt the 
great obelisk that stood in the CArcus of the Vatican in the 
time of Caligula, besides the obelisk itself, had 120,(KX) inodii 
of lentes, lentilcs, a kind of pulse, for ballast, about 1138 ton, 
Flin. xvi. 40. s. 70. 


CUSTOMS OF THE ROMANS. 

I. THE ROMAN DRESS. 

I'l^HE distinguisliing part of the Roman dress was the 
■- TOGA or gown, as that of the Greeks was the Pallium^ 
Suet. Aug. 08., and of the Gauls, Jlracccc, breeches. Suet, 
•/ut, 80. 15. J'fln. JCjyist. iv. 11., whence the Romans 

u'cro called GENS TOCiATA, Virg. JFm. i. 286. Suet. 
Aug. 40., or TOGATI, Cic. Ilo.se. Am. 46. Cerr. i. 20. 
ii. ()2. Or«^. i. 24. iii. 11. Sallust. , Tug. '2\. 'Tacit. Ilist. 

ii. 20., and the Greeks, or in general those who were not 
Romans, PALLIATI, Suet. Cecs. 4. 8. Cic. Puhir. Po.st.*4. 
P/iil.v.o., and Gallia Cisalpina, when admitted into the rights 
of citizens, was called Toga'i'a, Cic. Phil. viii.O. Hence also 
Fahuhe 'Tngatu' et Palliatec. (Seep. 325.) Asthe/og«was 
tlic robe of peace, togati is often opposed to armati, Liv. iii. 
10.50. iv. 10. Cic. Cjecin. 15. Oif. i. 23. Pis. 3.; and as 
it was ehiell^' worn in the city, (^V;f, sc.rnre, 7ml/a ucce.ssita.s 
tog^c, Plin. Ep. V. 6.) it is sometimes opposed to Rustici, 
Pliu. vi. 30. 

The Romans were particularly careful in foreign countries 
always to appear dressed in the toga, Cic. Rabir. 10., but this 
was not always done. Some wore the Greek dress ; as Scipio 
in Sicily, Tac. Ann. ii. 50. So the JCinperor Claudius at 
Naples, J)io. Ixyi. 6. 

The 'rOGA (« tegendo, quod corpus tegat, VaiTO,) was a 
loose (laxa) flowing {Jluitati.s) Avoollen robe, which covered 
the whole body, nmnd and close at the bott(nn {ah inio), but 
open at the top down to the girdle^ {ad cincturani), without 
sleeves; so that the right arm was at liberty, and the left sup- 
ported a part {lacin ia, a flap or lappet) of the toga, which was 

drawn 
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drawn up {subckicebatiir) and thrown back over the left shoul- 
der, and thus formed what was called SINUS, a fold or cavity 
upon the breast, in which things might be carried, PHn. 
XV. 18. Gell. iv. 18., and with W’hich the face or head might 
be covered. Suet. S2. XiV. viii. 1). Hence Fal)i\is, the 
Roman ambassador, when he denounced war in the senat e of 
Carthage, is said to have poured out {shitrni eff^ttdissc) , l^iv. 
xxi. 18., or shaken out tlie lap of his {e:vr ns.sls.se /og<T 

gremium), Flor. ii. 6. Oion)’sius says the form of the togn 
was semicircular, iii. 61. 

Tlie toga in latter times had several folds, but anciently 
few or none {veteribns nnUi .sinus), Quinctilian. xi. II. Thes(' 
folds, when collected in a knot or centre, I'irg. i. 1121., 

were , called UMBO, which is put for the itself, l*ers. 

v. 33. 

When a person did any work, he tucked up {snrringeJut/) 
his toga, and girded it {astringchat) round him: Hence ^/r- 
cingere se operi vel ad opus, or oftener, in the passiv e, a( < ingi, 
to prepare, to make ready. See p. (> 7 * 

The toga of the rich and noble was liner and larger {laxior) 
than of the less wealthy, llorat. Kpod. iv’. 8, Kjnst. i. IS. 30. 
A new toga was called Pjcxa, when old and thread-bare, trita. 
Id. Ep. i. 9a. Martial, ii. d4. 58. 

The Romans were at great pains to adjust {roinpontre) the 
toga, that it might sit properly {ne iinjiar dissidcret,) and not 
draggle {riec dt^uerct), Horat. Sat. ii.3. 77 * i- 31. J‘^pi.‘-4. 

i. 1. 9.5. Quinctil. xi. 3. Macrob. Sat. ii. 1). 

The form of the toga was different at different times. The 
* Romans at first had no other dress, frt7/. vdi. 12. it was then 
straight {arcta) and close ; it covered the arms and came down 
to the feet, Quinctil. Ibid. 

The toga was at first worn by women as well as men. But 
afterwards matrons wore a different robe, called S'rOLA, 
with a broad border or fringe {limbus) callc«l INS'i'lTA, 
llorat. Sat. i. 2. 29., reaching to the feet, Ovid. Art. Am. 
i. 32. Tibiill. i. 7* 74. (whence instita is put for inatronn, 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 600.) and also, as some say, wlieii they 
went abroad, a loose outer robe throvvm over the stola like a 
surtout, a mantle, or cloak, called 1*ALLA, or Peplns, Hor. 
ib. 99. But the old scholiast on Horace makes here the 
same with instita,^n(i calls ’\t Peripodium and 'Pnnicce pallium . 
Some think, that this fringe constituted the only tlistinction 
between the stola and toga. It is certain, however, that the 
outer robe of a woman was called Palla, Virg. Ah'n. i. (548. 
xi. 576. {quod palam et fpris gerebatur, Varr. de Lat. Ling, 
iv. 30.) 

Courtezans, 
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Courtezans, and women condemned for adultery, were not 
permitted to wear the sfola; hence called ToGATiE, Horat. 
Sat. i. 2. 82. Juven. ii. 70. Martial, ii. 39. vi. 64. x. 52. 
Cic. Phil. ii. 18., and the modesty of matrons is called Stolatus 
imdor. Mart. i. 36. 8. 

There was a fine robe of a circular form woi’n by women, 
called Cyci.as, -udis^ Juvenal, vi. 258. Suet. Cal. 52. 

None but Roman citizens were permitted to wear the toga; 
and banished persons were prohibited the use of it, Plin.Epist. 
iv. 1 1 . Hence toga is put for the dignity of a Roman, Horat. 
()d. iii. .5. 10. 

Tlie colour of the toga was white, and on festivals they 
usually had one newly cleaned, Ovid. Prist, v. 5. 7-j hence 
tliey wore said Festos (sc. dies') ai.bati celebrare, Horat. Sat. 
ii. '2. 61. 

Candidates for ofiices w’orc a toga whitened by the fuller. 
Tog a C \ni>ij)a. See p. 79. 

The toga in mourning was of a black or dark colour, TOGA 
IT'IjIjA vel atra; hence those in mourning were called 
Pui.i.A'ii, Suet. Aug. 44. ,/uveual. iii. 213., or Atuati, 
Cic. T^at. 12. Rut those were also called Pullati, who woi*e 
a great-coat ( laverna) instead of the toga. Suet. Aug. 40., or 
a mean ragged dress, Piin. plpist. vii. 17*> as the vulgar or 
poor people {imllatns ciretdus, vel tarha jyullata), Quinctil. 
ii. 12. vi. 4. 

Tlje mourning robe of women Avas called RICINILJM, vel 
-N I'S, vel Rica {quXnl post terguut rejiceretur) , which covered 
the head and shoulders, Cic. Pegg. ii. 23., or Mavortf.s, -is, 
vel -TA, Serv. iti Ph'g. 7Ku. i. 268. Isid. xix. 2iS. They seem 
to have had several of these above; one another, that they 
might throu' them into the funeral piles of their husbands and 
friends. The Twelve Tables restricted the number to three, 
Cic. ibid. 

The Romans seldom or never appeared at a feast in mourn- 
ing, Cic. Pat. 12., nor at the public spectacles, Mart.\y.2., 
nor at festivals and sacrifices, Ovid. Past. i. 79. Horat. ii. 
2. 60. Pers. ii. 40. 

At entertainments the more wealthy Romans laid aside the 
toga, and put on a ])articular robe, called Svnthksis, Martial. 
\. 8(). ii. 46. iv. 66., Avhich they wore all the time of the 
Saturualia, because then they were continually feasting. Mar- 
tial. y\\. 1.141. Senec. Pq^ist.AS. Nero wore it (.sywMcsmo, 
sc. I'cstis) in common. Suet. 51. 

Magistrates and certain priests wore a toga bordered with 
])urple {limbo pnrpureo circamdata), hence called TOGx\ 
RRiETEXTA; as the superior magistrates, Cic. lied, in 
5. XiV. xxxiv. 7* t/i/i’cwa/. x. 99. j the PontiJices,ihQ 

Augurs, 
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Augurs, Cie.Sext.QQr, theDscBMviRi aaeris faciimdiSf Lir. 
xxvii. 39, &c. and even private persons when they exhibited 
games, Cic. Pis. 4. 

Generals when they triumphed wore an embroidered tvgn, 
called FicTA vel falmata. Martial, vii. 2. 7- 

Young men, till they were seventeen years of age, and 
young Avomen, till they Avere married, also Avorc a gonn 
bordered Avitli purple, I'OGA PR^'ETKXTA, JJv. xxxiv. 7. 
Cic. Verr. i. 44. Cat. ii. 2. Propert. h*. 12. 33., Avljonct' 
they Avere called PK.ETEXTA'l'l, Piv. xxii. r>7. Cic. jSIarva. 
5. Suet. 44. 04. Hence anncifia 2>r(ctc.vtata, i. e. tt 

iencris aunts, formeil in youth. Martial, x. 20. lint rcrha 
prfcte.vtata is ])vit for ohsrana. Suet. Vesp. 22. {qn'od nnhen- 
fihns, (lepositis prcrte.vtis, a nutltitadinc pnerorattt (dfsctrnn 
clamarciitar, Festus), Gcll. ix. 10. Macrah. Sat. ii. 1., and 
mores prd'te.vtati, for intpndici A'el corrnjdi, Juvenal, ii. 170- 

Under the emperors the tos>a Avas in a great measure 
disused, unless by clients AA'hen tliey \vaiti-d {offidtim facichatt!) 
on their patrons. Suet, j-lug. GO. Martial, i. 100. ii. 57* 
X. 74 . 3. Scholiast, in Jtivenal. x. 45.; and orators, hence 
called Pogati, enrobed, Senec.de Constant. 0. Pacit. Annul. 
xi. 7* 

Boys likeAV'isc Avorc an hollow golden ball or boss (A UREA. 
BULLA), Avhich hung from the neck on theln*east; as some 
think in the shape of a heart, to prompt them to Avisdom ; 
according to others round, Avith the tigui'c of a heart engraved 
on it, Cic. T\'rr. i. 5H. ct Ascon. in loc. Liv. xxA’i. G. 
Plant. Itud. iv. 4. 127- Macroh. Sat. i. G. The sons of 
freed men and po(jrer citizens used only a leathern boss {India 
scortea,\c\ signum. de paupere. loro), Jnvcnal. IGn. Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. Bosses AA'ere also used as an ornament for belts or 
girdles, T~irg. Ain. xii. 942. 

Young men usually when they had completed the seven- 
teenth year of their age, laid aside {ponehant A^el dejnniehant) 
the toga qwa'tcxta, and put on {siunehant vel induehant) the 
manly gown (TCKjA VIRILIS), called Poga fura, Cic. Alt. 
V. 20. ix. 19., because it Avas purely Avhite; and fiukra, 
Ovid. Prist, iv. 10. 28. Past. iii. 777-j because they aa’ci'c 
then freed fr<)m the restraint of masters, and allowed greater 
liberty, Pers. v. 30. 

The ceremony of changing the toga Avas performed {toga 
mutahatnr, Hor. Od. i. 36. 9.) with great solemnity before tlie 
images of the Pares, Propert. iv. 132., to whom the India was 
consecrated {larihus donata pependit) , Pers. ibid., sometimes 
in the Capitol, Pal. Max. v. 4. 4., or they immediately went 
thither, or to some temple, to pay their devotions to the gods. 
Suet. Claud. 2. 
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Tho usual time of the yea^forasBumingthe togaviriHswM 
at the feasts of Bacchus in March, {LiberdUbtiSj xii. Kal, Avr. 
Cic. Att. vi. 1.) Ovid. Fast.iii. 771. 

Then the young man was conducted by his father or 
principal relation to the Forum, accompanied by his friends, 
Cic. Jltt. ix. 22. 26. Suet. Ner. 7. Tib. 54. (whose 

attendance was called Officium solicnnk tog;f, vi aims. Suet. 
Claud. 2. Fliii. Fjnst. i. 9.) and there recommended to some 
eminent orator, whom he should study to imitate, Cic.^im. 1. 
Tacit. Oral. 34., whence he was said Forum nttbigere vel3’J^ 
foruih rcuire, when he began to attend to public business, 
{ foroisia sfipeiidia ausjncahutur,) Scnec. Contr. v. 6. Cic. 
I'^ani. V. 8. xiii. 10. xv. 16. This was called Dies togee 
ririlis. Suet. Aug. 66. Cal. 15. Claud. 2., or Dies tirociuii. 
Sect. 'J’ib. .5-1., and the conducting of one to the forum, 
TlR(^Cli\l DIM, Id. ylug. 2(). Cat. 10.; the young men 
u ere called TlROJS’iiS, young or raAV soldiers, because then 
tliey first began to serve in the army, Cic. Phil. y.\. 15. 
75////. vii. 3. Suet, \er.7. /v/V. xl. 3.5. Hence 35 ro is put 

for a learner or no\’ice, Hr. Oral. i. 50. Ponere tirociuium, 
to lay aside the character of a learner, and giv'o a proof of one’s 
jiarts; to be past his noviciate. Dir. xlv. 37- 

When all tlie foianalities of thi.s day were finished, the 
friends and dependants of the family were invited to a feast, 
and small ])resent.s distributed among them, called 8I’OR- 
'J'l.'L.K, Pliu. Flj). X. 1 17» 118. ’riic emperors on that 
occasion used to give a lai'gess to the people, (CONGIARIUM, 
so called from coitgius, a measure of lupiids,) Suet. Tib. 54. 
Tadt. uluual. iii. 20. 

Servius appointed, that those Vvho assumed the toga virilis 
should send a certain coin to the temple of Youth, Dionys. 
iv. 1.5. 

I’arents and guardians permitted young men to assume 
{dahant) the toga ririlis, sooner or later than the age of 
seventeen, as they judged proper, Cic. A^tt. vi. 1. Suet. 
Aug. 8. Cal. 10. Cl. 43 . JVer. J.} under the emperors, 
when they had completed the fourteenth year. Tacit. Ann. 
xii. 41. xiii. 15. Before this they were considered as part of 
the family {j>ars dot mis), afterwards of the state {rcijmbliccv) , 
'I'acit. de Mor. Germ. 13. 

Young men of rank, after putting on the toga virilis, 
commonly lived in a separate house from their. pai*ents. Suet. 
Tib. 15. Dornit. 2. It was, however, customary for" them, 
as a mai'k of modesty, during the first whole year, to keep 
{cohibere) their right arm within the toga, Cic. Ccel. 5., and in 
their exercises in the Campus JMartius never to expose them- 
selves quite naked, as men come to maturity sometimes did, Ib. 

The 
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The ancient Romans had no other clothinj^ but the tosra^ 
Cell. vii. 12. In imitation of whom, Cato used often to iro 
dressed in this manner, and sometimes even to sit on the iri~ 
/mnalt when praetor, (campestri sub toga ciurtas), Ascon. in 
Cic. Val. Max. iii. 6, /• Hence Maigiia toga Vatoais, Hor. 
Ep. i. 19. 18., hirta, Uucan. ii. 886., because it Avas straioht 
{arcta) and coarse {vrassa \v\ jtiiignis)^ Moral. Sat. i. 8. 
Juvenal, ix. 28. Martial, iv. 19. Nor did eajulidates fnr 
offices wear any thing but the toga. See p. 79. 

Tlie Romans afterwards wore l)elow the toga a wliitt* avooI- 
len vest called TUNICA, which came down a. little below the 
knees before, and to the mitldle of the legs behind, inrtU . 
xi. 8. 128., at first without sleeves. 'J'unics n ill^ slc'cvt's, 
(CniRODOT.E vel tunica; inauivftt(v), or reaching to tlic :i . h's 
(talares)y were reckoned elVeminate, Cir. i'at . ii. 10. T'irg. 
JlLn. ix. 616. iiclL vii. 12. Rut under tlie einjJi'rors these 
came to be used with fringes at the hands [ad nuut as /(’ .ilyriaftc ) , 
from the example of Caesar, iSact. ,7ut. do., longer or shorter 
according to fancy, Jlorat. Sat. i. 2. 2.'>. P>-ng. i-, . 2. 2S. 
Those who wore them were said to be Mam i.i;.\ 1 1 . Su- ! . 
Cal. 52. 

The tunic was fastened by a girdle or belt (ClXCl LlWf, 
cinctu.Sy -?/.v, ZONA vel Jialteus) about the •waist lo ke('j) ii 
tight, which also served as a purse [jn'o /aarsa/do v( i crai/a-ati} 
in which they kept their money, (id/, xv. 2. Plaat . J/c/v. 
V. 2. 84. aS'«c^. 16. llorat. Kjt.W.'l. hence 

tus tunicam mercator^ Ovid. Fast. v. 675. d'lu' purse com- 
monly hung from the neck, P/aal. 'True. iii. 2. 7-i nnd \\ as 
said decolldssc^ when it was taken olf; heuct' ih ■•(lUarv, to 
deceive. Id. cap. iii. I. 87- 

It was also thought clfcminate to appear abroad Avith the 
tunic slackly or carelesslj' girded: hence the saj'ing of Syila 
concerning Caesar to the (Jptimates, who interceded for his 
life, Ut M.\LK PRylCCINcrij.M mjERVM CAVKHUN r, K). 

Dio. 43.48. For this also Meccenas was blamed, Scncc. ri/). 
14, Hence cinctus, prcvcindus and sarrinefarf are put. for in- 
dnstrius^ e.vpedit'us g mwus, diligent, active, clever, llorat. 
iSat. i. 5, 6. ii. 6. 107-, because they used to gird the tunic 
when at work. Id. Sat. ii. 8. 10. Ovid. JMet. vi. .5!b, and 
Discinctusiov inersy mollis, ignavus; thus, Disciur.lus n<‘p(ts, 
a dissolute spendthrift. Dor. .K])od. i. 34. 8(j l*ers. iii. 81. 

Discincti Dfri, Virg. Ain. viii. 724., efteminate or simply 
ungirt; for the Africans did not use a girdle, Sil. iii, 286. 
Plant. Pwn. v. 2. 48. 

The Romans do not seem to have used the girdle at home 
or in private; hence discincti ludere, i. c. donii, with their 
tunics ungirt, Horat. Sat. ii. 1. 7»^-; discinctaqne in otia natus 

formed 
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formed for soft repose, Ovid, Anvor, i. 9. 41.; for they never 
wore the toga at home, but an imdress {vestis domestica, vel 
vestimenta). Suet. Aug. 73. Vit. 8. Cic. de Fin. ii. 24. Plin. 
Ep. G. f. Hence the toga and other tilings which they 
wore only abroad were called FORENSIA, iSuet, Aug. 74. 
Cal. 17 ., or Vestitus forensis, Cic. ibid., and Vestimenta 
FORENSIA, Colurnel. xii. 45. 5. 

The tunic was worn by women as well as men; but that 
of the former always came down to their feet, and covered 
their arms, Juvenal, vi. 445. Horat. S. i. 2.95.99. They 
also used girdles both before and after marriage, 2^'estus, in 
Cinoui.um; Martial, xiv. 151. Ovid. Amor. i. 7-46. 

TJie Homans do not seem to have used a belt above the 
toga. Jlut this point is strongly contested. 

Young men, when they assumed the toga virilis,CLad women, 
when they were married, received from their parents a tunic 
wrought in a particidar manner, called TUNICA RECTA, 
or Re«ii,c \, fi'estus, Plin. viii. 48. s. 74. 

4’he senators had a broad stripe of purple (or rather two 
s1rip(>s, fasviic vel plaguUc, Varr. de Eat. Ling. viii. 47.) 
.a- wed on the breast of their tunic, Horat. Sat.\.G. 28., called 
IjA'IT ^S t la VUS, Ovid. Prist, iv. 10. 29. 35., which is some- 
times put for the tunic itself, Suet. Jul. 45., or the dignity 
of a senator. Id. Tib. 35. Claud. 24. Pesji. 2. 4. The 
K(fiites a narrow stripe, Angustus ceavus. Veil. ii. 88., 
called also Paui’er ci.avus, Stat.Silv.x.'l. ^"7 arc turn lumen 
'purpura', Ib. iv. 5. 42. — See p. 7* & 25. 

Augustus granted to the sons of senators the right of 
r earing the latus clavus after they assumed the toga virilis, 
and matle them tribunes and pnefects in the army; hence 
called 4''riiuini et Pr.efecti Laticlav^ii, Suet. Aug. 38. 
\cr. 20. JJomit. 10. The tribunes chosen from the Pquites 
were called Angusticlavu, Suet. Oth. 10. Galb. 10. They 
seem to have assumed the toga virilis ’And latus clavus on t\\Q 
same day, Plin. Ep. viii. 23. 

Ceiunvds, in a triumph, wore, with the toga picta, an em- 
broidered tunic (tunica i’ai.mata), Liv.-K.T, Martial, yix. 1. 
J*lin. ix. 30. s. 00., called also Punica Jovis, because the 
image of that god in the Capitol was clothed with it, Juvenal, 
X. 38. Tunics of this kind used to be sent, by the senate, to 
foreign kings as a present, Liv. xxvii. 4. xxx. 15. xxxi. 11. 

The poor people, who could not purchase a toga, wore 
nothing but a tunic; hence called TunicatdS populus, Ho- 
rat. Ep. i. 7 . 05., or Tunicati, Cic. in Hull. ii. 34. Foreigners 
at Rome seem also to have used the same dress; (hence /lowio 
tunicatus is put for a Carthaginian, Plant. Poen. v. 3. 2.) and 
slaves. Id. Arnphit.x. 1.213. Senec. JSrev. P'it.\‘2.', likewise 
gladiators, Juvenal, ii. 143. 
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In the country, persons of fortune and rank used only the 
tunic, Juvenal, iii. 178. In winter they wore more than one 
tunic. Augustus used four. Suet, Aug, 82. 

Under the tunic, the Romans wore another woollen cover- 
ing next the skin, like our shirt, called INDUSIUM, or 
SuBUCuLA, Horat, Ep. i. 1. 95. Suet, ibid., and by later 
writers, Interula and Camisia. Linen clothes {vestes linea', 
Plin. xii. 6.) were not used by the ancient Romans, and are 
seldom mentioned in the classics. The use of lirjen was intro- 
duced, under the emperors, fromEgj’pt, Plin. Praf.\ whence 
Sindon vel vestes Pi/ssnuc, fine linen. Oirls wore a linen vest, 
or shift, called Sui*pari:m vel ~us. Plant. Rud. i. 2.91. Lu- 
can. ii. 8(53. Fcstus. 

The Romans, in later ages, wore above the toga a kind of 
great-coat, called LACKRNA, ./arenul, ix. 29., open before, 
and fastened with clasps, or buckles, (FllUiL.K, u hich were 
much used to fasten all the different parts of dress, / Vrg. JI'ai. 
iv. 139. Orid. JSIct. viii. 318., except the toga,) especially 
at the spectacles, ^Martial, xiv. 137., to screen them from the 
weather, with a covering for the head and slioulders, (ra/»i- 
tiam, quod rapif pectus, Parr. X. X. iv. 30.) called CFCliL- 
LLJS, ,/m^cital. vi. 118.329. xi. 99. They used to 

lay aside the /occ/v^a when the emperor entered, Saef. ('/an,d. 
6. It was at first used only in the army, Paterc. ii. 80. Orid. 
P'nst. \\. 'JAh. Prop.WX. 10.7., but afterwards also in the city. 

Luring the civil wars, when the toga began to be disused, 
the Inrerna. came to l)e worn in place of it to such a degree, 
that Augustus one day seeing, from his tribunal, a nund)er ol 
citizens in the assembly dressed in the larerna, {jml/afi vel 
lacernatif) \vhich was commonly of a dark colour, Martial. 
xiv., 129., repeated with indignation, from V^irgil, Homan os 
reriini dominos gentemqae togatam JKn. i. 282., aiul gav<‘ 
orders to the auliles not to allow any one to appear in the 
forum or circus in that dress. Suet. Aug. 40. It was only usetl 
by the men. Scholiast . in .Juvenal, i. 02.; and at first was 
thought unbecoming in the city, Cic. Phil. ii. 30. It w.as 
sometimes of various colours and texture, .Juvenal, i. 27* 
ix. 28. Martial, ii. 19. 

Similar to the lacerna was the L^ENA a Crecijin 

robe or mantle thrown over the palluim., Serv. ad Virg. JKn. 
V. 262. Festus, Martial, xii. 36. xw. 13. 136. 

The Romans had another kind of great coat or sui’tout, r(‘- 
sembling the lacerna but shorter and straighter, called PF- 
NULA, M'hich was worn above the tunic. Suet. Mer. 48., 
having likewise a hood {caput vel capitiurn), Plin. xxiv. 15., 
used chiefly on journeys and in the army, Cic. Att. xiii. 33. 
Mil.lO. Serf. 38. .Juv.v.JS, Senec. Pip.SJ, A^. Q. iv. 6., 
also in the city. Suet. Cic. 52. Z/arnprid, Alex. Sev. 27 •, 

sometimes 
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sometimes eovei^d with v rough pile> or hiur/ tot the sidt:^ of 
warmth; called GAUSAPA, sing", et plur. vel*e/ Petron. 28* 
Ovid. Art. Am. ii. 300. Pers. v. or Gausa/pna paenula, 
h&artiai. vi. 59. xiv. \45. \47., of various colours; aucl com- 
mon to men and women. Ibid., sometimes made of skiiiS; 
ScoRTEA, FestuSf Martial, xiv. 130. 

The military robe of the Romans, was called SAGUM, 
an open woollen garment, which was drawn over the other 
clothes, and fastened before with clasps. Suet. Aug. 26. Sil. 
xvii. 531.; in dangerous conjunctures worn also in the city, 
by all except those of consular dignity, Cic. Phil. viii. 11., as 
in the Italic war for two years, lAv. P^nt. 72, 73. Patera, ii. 
16. JJistento sago irnpositum in .sublime Jactare, to toss in a 
blanket. Suet. Oth. 2. Martial, i. 4. 7- 

The Romans wore neither stockings nor breeches, but used 
sometimes to wrap their logs and thighs with pieces of cloth, 
(FASCLE, vcl -iolcCy fillets, bands, or rollers,) named, from 
the parts which tiiey covered, TIBIALIA and FEMINALIA 
or Peinoraliay i. e. tegamenta tibiarum tt femorumy Suet. 
Aug. 82., similar to what are mentioned Exod. xxviii. 42. 
Eevit. vi. 10. xvi. 4. Ezek. xliv. 18.; used first, probably, 
by persons in bad health, Cic. Unit. 60. Ilorat. Sat. ii. 3. 255. 
Qninctil. xi. 3. 144., afterwards by the delicate and effeminate, 
Cic. Att. ii. 3. liar. Jtesp. 21. Suet. Aug. 82., who like- 
wise had mufflers to keep the throat and neck warm, called 
FdCALdA vel sing, (rtfaucibus), Ilorat. et Quinctil. 

ibid. Martial, iv. 41 . vi. 41. xiv. 142., used chiefly by orators. 
Ibid, et Gell. xi. 9. Some used a handkerchief (SUDARIUM) 
for that purpose. Suet. JVer. 51. 

Women used ornaments round their legs, {ornamenta circa 
cruray) called Pi:RISCEl JDES, Horat. Ep. i. 17- 56. 

The Romans had various coverings for the feet [calceamenta 
vel tegumenta jieduniy Cic. 'Fuse. v. 32.), but chiefly of two 
kinds. The one (CALCEUS, vvo^ifiLLa., a shoe,) covered the 
whole foot, somewhat like our shoes, and was tied above with 
a latchet or lace, a point or string, (CORRIGIA, Lorttm vel 
CiGiJi.A,) Cic. de JJivin.x\.4{). Martial, . The other 

(SOI^EA, <TavBti\iovy a slipper or sandal, ^uod solo pedis sub- 
Jin utury F'estus) covered only the sole of the foot, and was 
fastened on with leathern thongs or strings, {terelibus hahenis 
\e\ obstrigillis vinctOy Gell. xiii. 21., amentisy Plin. xxxiv. 6. 
s. 14.) hence cidled Vincujla, Ovid. E'ast. ii, 324. Of the 
latter kind there were vario\i8 sorts: CaRPiDiE, vel -dul.®, 
lb. Cic. linbir. Post. 27. Ilorat. Sat. i. 3. 127- Gali.ica<:, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 30. Gell. xiii. 21. &c.; and those who wore 
them were said to be discalceatiy {dvvTrodijToiy) pedibus intectisy 
Tacit. Ann. ii. 59. 


The 
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Tlie Greeks wore a kind of shoe9 called Ph^ecasia, Senec. 
de Senef. vn. 21 . 

The calcei were always worn with the toga when a person 
went abroad, Cic. ibid. Plin. JSpist. vii. 3. Suet. ^iug. 73.; 
whence he put them off, {calceos et t^estimenta luntai ii,) juui 
put on (Jndnehat vcl inducehat) slippers, when lie went on a 
journey, Cic. Mil. 10. Caligula permitted those who chose, 
to wear slippers in the theatre, Dio. lix. J ., as he himself tlid 
in public. Suet. 52. 

Slippers {solefc) were used at feasts, Plaut. 'Tnic. ii.4. 13. 
Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 77 - Ej>. i- 13. 15., but they put them oil* 
when about to eat. Martial, iii. 50. It was esteemed effemi- 
nate for a man to appear in public iu slippers, {soleatiis,) Cic. 
Har. Resp. 21. Vcrr. v'. 33. Pis. G. Uiv. xxix. 19. Suet. 
Cal. 32. Slippers were worn bv women in public. Plant. 
Prac. ii. 8. 

The shoes of senators were of a black colour, and came up 
to the middle of their legs, Horat. Sat. i. G. 2G. 4''hey had a 
golden or silver crescent {Inna vel lunula, i. e. litera C.) on 
the top of the foot, ,/nvenal. vii. 192.; hence the shoe is 
called lunata pellis. Martial, i. .'>0., and the foot hmata jilaritu. 
Id. ii. 29. Tliis seems to have been peculiar to Patrician sena- 
tors, Scholiast, in ,Iuvenal. ; hence it is culled Patricks luna, 
Stat. Silv. V. 2. 28. 

The shoes of women were generally white, Ot'id. Art. urhn. 
iii. 271 ., sometimes red, scarlet, or purple, {ruhri, inullci, ci 
jnirpurei,) Pei's. v. 169. Virg. Eel. vii. 32. ..En. i. 341., 

yellow vel cere?'), Catull. lix. 9. &c., adorned with em- 

broidery and pearls, partieidarly the upper leathers or upper 
parts {crepidarimi ohstragulu), Plin. ix. 35. s. .56. 

Men’s shoes were generally black ; some wore them scarlet 
or red. Martial, ii. 2^). 8. as .Julius Caesar, Dio. xliii. 43., and 
especiidly under the emperors, adorned with gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Plant. Bacch.\\.'’^.*d^ . Senec. \\.V2. Plin. 
xxxvii. 2. They were sometimes turned up in the point, in 
the form of the letter f, called Calcei repandi, Cic. de Nat. 
D. i. 30. 

The senators are said to have used four latchets to tie their 
shoes, and plebeians only one, Jsid. xix. 34. Senec. de Pran- 
quill. Anim. 2. 

The people of ancient Latium wore shoes of unwrought 
leather, {ex corio crudo,) called PERONES, Virg. ACn. vii. 
90 ., as did also the Marsi, HernUd, and Vestini, M'ho were 
likewise clothed in skins, Auvenal.'sxv.X^b, Slc. It was long 
before they learned the use of tanned leather, (Aj.ut/k; ex 
alumine {of vi\.\3jn),quopellessubigebantnr,utniollioresJierent,) 

which was made of various colours. Martial, ii. 29. vii. 34. 
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The pooi‘ people sometimes wore wooden shoes {solecE Ug- 
necc) , which used to be put on persons condemned for parri- 
cide, ^uct. ad Hcren. i. 13. de Invent, ii. 50. 

Similar to these, were a kind of shoes worn by country 
people, called Sc ULroNE.E, Cato de lie It, with which they 
sometimes struck one another in the isLca (os hatnebant) 

Cas. ii. 8. .'39., as courtezans used to treat their lovers, (commi- 
tigare sand alio capnt), Tcrcnt. Eun. v. 8. 456. Thus Om- 
phale used Hercules, Id. 

The shoes of the soldiers were called Caliga;:, sometimes 
shod with nails (clavis suffixte) — see p.338. ; of the come- 
dians, SOCCI, slippers, often put for .s'o/erc ; of the tragedians. 
Cothurni. See p. 326. 

The Romans sometimes used socks, or coverings for the 
feet, made of wool or goats’ hair, called IJDONES, Martial. 
xiv. 140. 

'I'he Romans, also, had iron shoes (Soj.k.'k ferrk.t,) for 
mules and horses, not fixed to the hoof with nails, as among 
us, but fitted to the foot, so that they might be occasionally 
put on and off, CatnJl. xviii. 26. Suet. JVer. 30. Vesp. 23. 
PHn. XXX. 11. s. 49.; sometimes of silver or gold, {Pojipaea 
ronjux I^eronis delicatiorihus Jumentis suis soleas ex auro 
quoqne iuduerc). Id. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. Dio. Ixii. 28. 

Some think that the ancients did not use gloves ( chirotheccc 
vel manir(v) ; but they are mentioned both by (ireek and Ro- 
man writers, Homer, Odyss. 24. Win. Kp. iii. .5., with fingers 
( digit alia ^ -urn), Varr. R. R. i. 5.5., and without them; what 
Ave call mittens. 

The ancient Romans AA'ent with their heads bare ( eapite 
aperto ) , as Ave see from ancient coins and statues, except at 
sacred rites, games, festivals, on journey, and in Avar. Hence, 
of all the honours tlecreed to Ctesar by the senate, he is saitl 
to have been chiefly ])leased Avith that of always AA'^earing a 
laurel crown, because it covered his baldness. Suet. Jnl. 45. 
Avhich Avas reckoned a deformity anifnig the Romans, Ovid, 
Hrt. udm. iii. 250. Taeit. Hnnal. iv. 5/. Suet. Hnmit. 18. 
,Iuvenal. iv. 38., as among the .lews, 2 Kings, ii. 23. 

They used, hoAvever, in the city, as a screen fi’om the heat 
or wind, to throAV over their head the lappet of their goAvn, 
(iaeiniam \c\ sinum. togec in caput rejicere,) which they took 
off when they met any one to whom they were bound to shew 
respect, as the consuls, &c. Plutarch, in Pomp, et Qiicest. 
Horn. 10. — See p. 102. 

The Romans veiled their heads at all sacred rites, but those 
of Saturn, Serv. in Virg. JKn. iii. 405. Kiv, i. 26.; in cases 
of sudden and extreme danger. Plant. Most. ii. 1 . 77- Petrou. 
7* 90.; in grief or despair, as when one was about to throw 
himself into a river, or the like, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 37* I>iv. iv. 

12. Thus 
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12. Thus Ceesar, when assassinated in the senate-house. Suet. 
CiBS, 82. ; P()mpey when slain in Egypt, JJio. xlii. 4. ; Cras- 
sus, when defeated by the Parthians, Plutarch. ; Appius, when 
he fled from tlie Forum, Liv. iii. 41). So criminals, when 
executed, Liv. i. 26. Sit. xi. 259. 

At games and festivals the Romans wore a woollen cap 
or bonnet, (PIUEUS, vel-?«»a,) Horat. Ep. i. 13. 15. Martial, 
xi. 7- xiv. 1. Suet. Ner. 57- Senec. Epist. 18., which was also 
worn by slaves, hence called imi^kati, when made free, Liv. 
xxiv. 16. Platil. yimph. i. 303., or sold, OcU. vii. 8. (sec p.33.) 
whence pileus is put for libertj'. Suet. Lih. 4. Martial, ii. 48. 
4., likewise by the old and sickly, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 783. 

The Romans on journey used a round cap, like a helmet, 
(GALERUS, vel -am,) Virg. /En. vii. 688., or si broad-brim- 
med hat (Petasos), Suet. Au}^. 82. Hence petasatus, pre- 
pared for SI journey, Cic. J'am. xv. 17. Csiligula permitted 
the use of a hat similar to this in the theatre, sis a screen from 
the hcsit, Dio. lix. 7- 

The wf>men used to dress their hsiir in the form of a helmet, 
or GaleruSy mixing false hair (cri)tes ficti vel suppositi) with 
it. Scholiast, iu Juvenal, vi. 120. — So likewise warriors, Sil. 
i. 404., who sometimes also used si csip of uuwrougbt lesither 
(CipO vel -on), Sil. viii. 494. xvi. .59. 

The head-di'css of women, as Avell svs their other attiri’, 
•was different sit different periods. At lirst it was veiy simph'. 
They seldom went abrosul; and, Avlien they did, they almost 
iilwsiys had tlieir fsiees A'ciled. Rut whesi riches sind luxury 
increased, dress hecsime Avith msmy the chief object of sitteii- 
tion; hence :i aa^ouisisi’s toilette and ornsiments Avere called 
MUNULJS MULlERRiS, her Aiorld, Liv. x.xxiv. 7- 

The)' sinointed their hsiir with the richest perfumes, Ovid. 
JSlet. A'. 53. 1'ihull. iii. 4. 28., sisid sometimes ])siinted it, 'Pih. 
i. 9. 43. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 163. ( comam rutilahaut vel iuren- 
dehant), made it sijjpesir si bright yelloAv, with si certsiin com- 
position or Avash, a li.xivium or ley, (lixix'io a'cI -vd, einere vel 
ciucre lixivii, V'al. Max. ii. 1 . 5. Plin. xIa'. 20. Sjutiud lia- 
tavd vel euustied, i. c. sapoue^ AA’ith soap, Msirtial. viii. 33. 20. 
xiv. 26. Suet. Csd. 4J. Plin. xxviii. 12. s. .51.) but never 
used powder, Avhich is si A ery kite iiiA'cntion; first inlroduceti 
in France about tiie year 1.593. 

The Roman VA'omen frizzled or curled their hair AA'ith hot 
irons {t-alidoferro'veS.calamistrisvihrabaut, crispahaut, vel iu- 
lorquchaut) , Virg. yEn. xii. JOO. Cic. Rrut. 7^-5 hence coma 
calami strfUaf frizzled hair, Cic. Se.vt. 8. Homo calamistraUiSy 
by way of contempt, Cic. post red. in Sen. 6. Plant. Asin. iii. 
3. 37 ., and sometimes raised it to a great height by rows and 
storeys of curls, Juvenal, vi. 501. Hence Alt um calikn- 
ORUM, i. e. capUlitiurn adulterinurn vel capillumentum. Suet. 

Cal. 
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Cal. 11., in galeri vel galecc modmn suggestum, Tertull. de 
Cult. Ffcm. 7*, the lofty pile of false hair, Ilorat. Sat. i. 8. 48. 
suggestus, vel ~?im comce, as a building, Stat. Sylv. i. 2. 114. 
Coma, ill gradus fonnata,, into storeys. Suet. Ner. 51 . Qiiiric- 
til. xii. H'lexus cincinnorum vel amiuloruniy the turning of 
tlie locks or curls, firnhruv vel cirri, the extremities or ends of 
the curls, Cic. l*is. 11, Juvenal, xiii. 16.5. The locks seem 
tt) have been fixed by hair pins (crinalis acufs), Propert. iii. 
9. .53. Dio. li. 14. 

'Fhc slaves who assisted in frizzling and adjusting the hair 
( in crine componendu ) were called ClNlFLiONDS or Ctnera- 
Rii, Ilorat. Sat. i. 2. 98., M'ho were in danger of punishment if 
a single lock was improperly placed, (si uniis de toto jteccaxierat 
orhe comaruni annulus, incertd non hene fixus acu; ) the whip 
(Taurea, i. c.Jiagruin vel scutica de pene taurino) was pre- 
sently applied, Juvenal, vi. 491., or the mirror (vSpkculum), 
made of polished bi’ass or steel, of tin or silver, Plin. xxxiv. 
1 7- s. 48., was aimed at the head of the oftender. Martial, ii, 
66. A number f)f females attended, who did nothing but give 
directions, Juvenal, ibid. Kvery woman of fashion had at 
least one female hair-dresser (ornatkix), Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 
16.11.7.17.23. 

'J^ie hair was adorned with gold, and j)earls, and precious 
stones, Ovid. Her. xv. xxi. 89. Manil. v. ,518., sometimes 
w'ith cnnvns or garlands and chaplets of flowers (cororue et 
.serf a). Plant. Asin. iv. 1. .58., bound with fillets or I’ibbons of 
\m’ious colours (rrinalcs vittxe vel fascitr.), Ovid. Met. i. 477- 
iv. 6. 

44ic head-di'ess and ribbons of matrons were dilferent from 
those of virgins, Propert. iv. 12. 34. llrg. JPu. ii. 168. 

llibbons (V4TT/E) seem to have been peculiar to modest 
women; hence Vitt<c tenues, in.signe jnidoris, Ovid. Art. Am. 
i. 3 1 . Av/ mihi cum viffd, i. c. cum mulierejiudicd ct castd. Id. 
Hem, Am. 386., and, joined with the 8 i ora, were the badge 
of matrons. Id. Trist. ii. 247-; hence Et vos, guts vittw lon- 
gaguc vestis abest, i. e. impudicec. Id. Fast. iv. 134. 

Immodest women used to cover their heads with mitres, 
(Mi'j ra: vel mitellce), Juvenal, iii. 66. Serv. in Virg. /En. iv. 
216. Cic. de Resp. Harusp. 21. 

Mitres were likewise worn by men, although esteemed effe- 
minate, Cic. Ilabir. Post. 10. ; and what was still more so, 
coverings for the cheeks, tied n ith bands ( redimicula vel liga- 
mina) under the chin, Pirg. ibid, et ix. (il6. Propert. ii. 29. 

An embroidered net or caul (reticulum auratum) was used 
for enclosing the hair behind, Juvenal, ii. 96., called vesica 
from its thinness. Martial, viii. 33. 19. 

. Women used various cosm.cC\c%, (medicarnina y^lenocinia,) 

and 
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and washes or wash-balls (smegmata) to improve their colour, 
Ovid. Med. Pac. 51, &c. Scnec. Helv. 16. They covered 
their face Avith a thick paste (multo pane vel tectorio), which 
tliey Avorc at home, Juvenal, vi. 46(), &c. 

Poppsea, the AA’ife of Nero, iuA'ented a sort of jyoniatum or 
ointment to preserve her beauty, called from her name POP- 
P.<EANUM, made of asses’ milk. Ibid, et Plin. xi. 41. xxviii. 
12. s. 50., in which she used also to bathe. Five hundred 
asses are saitl to have been daily milked for this purpose : and 
AV’heu she Avas banished from Rome, fifty asses attended her, 
ibid, et Dio. Ixii. 28. Some men imitated the women in 
daubing their faces ; thvis Otho (fariem pane madido lirierc. 

6W/.s7<c?’/0, Suet. Oth. 12. JuA’^enal. ii. lOJ. Pumice- 
stones AA’erc used to smooth the skin, Plin. xxxvi. 21 . s. 42. 

Paint (FUCUS) Avas used by the Roman women as early as 
the days of Plautus; cenise or Avhite lead (verussa) , or chalk 
( vretaj , to AA’hiten the skin, and V'ermilion (mininni purpuris- 
sitni A'cl rnbrica) to make it red. Plant. Most. i. 3. 101, & 
118. yrwr. ii. 1 1 . 35. Ovid. .Jrt. ylni.nx.W)^). Ilorat.Ppod. 
xii. 10. Martial, ii. dl.Auii. 33. IJ. Wcncc, f neat (C, ccrus- 
■satcCf cretattc, et ininionatfc, painted. Ibid., in Avhich also the 
men imitated them, Cic. Pis. 11. 

The Avomen used a certain plaister Avhich took off the small 
liairs from their cheeks ; or they pvilled them out by the root 
( radicit as vellebant) AA'ith instruments called VOLSFL/L.F., 
tAveezers, ISlartial. ix. 28., which the men likcAA'ise did. Id. 
Adii. 47 . Snet. 0(vs. 4.5. Oalb. 22. Oth. 12. Oninctil. i. 6, 
44. A". 0. 14. A’iii. proa in. 10. The edges of the eye-lids and 
cyc-br<}Avs they painted Avith a black poAvder or soot (fnligine 
rollincbant) , Tcrtull. dc Cult. Fcem. 5. .Tuvcnal. ii. 03. I’liii. 
Ep. vi. 2. 

When they AA'anted to conceal any deformity on the face, 
they used a patch (SPLENIl'M vel eniplastrnni) , Martial, ii. 
20. 8., sometimes like a crescent (lanatnm). Id. viii. 33. 22.; 
also for mere ornament, Plin. Pp. vi. 2. Hence sj)leniatns, 
patched. Martial, x. 22. Regulus, a famous lawyer under 
Homitian, used to anoint (rinninitincre) his right or left eye, 
and Avear a Avhite patch over one side or the other of his fore- 
head, as he Avas to plead either for the plaintiff’ or defendant, 
( dextrnrn, si a v. jn-titore; alteram, si a possessore esset 

actnrus,) Plin. Ep. vi. 2. 

’Pile Romans took great care of their teeth by Avashing and 
rubbing them, Plin. Pp. viii. 18. Plin. xxxi. 10. Martial. 
xiv. 22. 56. When they lost them they procured artificial 
teeth of ivory, Horat. Sat. i. 8.48. Martial. i.20. 73. ii. 41. 
V. 44. xii. 23. If loose, they bound them with gold, Oic. 
Legg. ii. 24. It is said /Esculapius first invented the pulling 
out of teeth (dentis etnilsionem) , Cic. Nat. H. iii. 57. 


The 
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The Roman ladies used ear-rings (INAURES) of pearls, 
{margarita;, bacctCy vel tmiones)^ Horat. Epod. viii. 14. Sat. ii. 
3, 241., three or four to each ear, Plin. ix. 35. s. 56. Senec. 
de Jicnef. vii. 9., sometimes of immense value. Suet. Jul. 50. 
Pliu. ix. 35. s. 57*; hence. Uxor tua locupletis domus auribus 
cenmrn gerit, Senec. Vit. Beat. 17., and of precious stones, 
Ovid. ^irt. jim. i. 432.; also necklaces or ornaments for the 
neck (MONILIA), made of gold, and set with gems, Virg. 
JEin. i. 658. Ovid. Met. x. 264. Cic. Verr. iv. 18., which the 
men also used, Suet. Galh. 18. Ovid. Met. x. 115. P/m. ix. 
35. But the ornament of the men was usually a twisted chain 
{torquis v. -es)y Virg. Ain. vii. 3.51., or a circular plate of gold 
(cirrulus anri vcl aureus), Virg. iEn. v. 5.59., also a chain com- 
posed of rings (catena, cutella, vel catenula) , used both by men 
aiul women, Liv. xxxix, 31. Horat. Ep. \. \7 . Orna- 
ments for the arms were called ARMILL^E. 

There w'as a female ornament called SEGMENTUM, 
worn only by matrons, Ual. Max. v. 2. 1., which some suppose 
to have been a kind of necklace, Serv. in Uirg. JEni. i. 658. 
Tsid. xix. 31 ., but others, more properly, an embroidered ribbon 
(fascia, tfcnia,\c\idtta inte.fta or a purple fringe (purpu- 

rea fimbria vel instila) sewed to the clothes. Scholiast, in ,fuv. 
ii. 124. vi. 89. Ovid. Art. Am. iii. 169. Hence Vestis seg- 
mentata, an embroidered robe, or having a purple fringe (d 
crehris sect uniibus) , Symmach. Epist. 4. 12. f. 

The Roman women used a broad ribbon round the breast 
called STR01*111UM, which served instead of a boddice or 
stays, CatuH. Ixii. 65. They had a clasp, buckle, or bracelet, on 
the left shoulder, called SPINTHER or Spinter, Festus, Plaut. 
Men. iii. .3, 4. 

The ordinary colour of clothes in the time of the republic 
was white; but afterwards the Avoinen used a great variety of 
colours, according to the mode, or their particular taste, Ovid. 
Art. iii. 18/. 

Silk ( vest is serica vel bombi/cma) was unknown to the Romans 
t ill towards the end of the republic. It is frecpiently mentioned 
by writers after that time, flrg. G. ii. 121. Horat. Epod. viii. 
1.5. Suet. Cal. .52. Martial, iii. 82. viii. 33. 68. ix. 38. ix. 9. 
28. .50. Juvenal, vi. 259. The use of it vi'as forbidden to 
men, 'Tacit. Annul, ii. 33. f 'opisc. 'Pacit. 10. 

Heliogabrdus is siiid to have been the first who wore a robe 
of pure silk (vest is holoserica), befoi-e that time it used to be 
mixed with some other stuft’ (suhsericum) , Eamprid. in Ela- 
gab. 26. 29. The silk, which had been closely woven in India, 
was unravelled, and wrought anew in a looser texture, inter- 
mixed with linen or woollen yarn, Plin. vi. 20., so thin that 
the body shone through it (ut transluceret) , Ibid., first fabri- 
cated 
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catcd in the island Cos, Plin. xi. 22. s. 26. Hence Vestes Cow 
for seriate \ c\ bomhi/cino!:^ tenues \g\ pellucid(r, Tibull. ii. 3. WJ . 
Propert. i. 2.2. Horat. Sat. i. 2. 101. Centns iextilis, v. 
nebnln, Pctron. 55. The Emperor Aurelian is said to have 
refused his wife a garment of pure silk, on account of its exor- 
bitant price, Popisa.. in Anrel. 45. 

Some writers distinguish between vestis bombi/ciua and 
scrica. The former they make to be produced by tlie silk- 
worm (Jjombjpr) , the latter from a tree in the country of the 
iSeres {sin^. Ser.) in India. But most writers confound them. 
It seems doubtful, hoAvever, if serirmu was tpiite the same 
with what we now call silk, Plin. xi. 22. s. 25. xxiv. 12. 
s. ()6, &c. 

Silk- worms {bouibi/ras) are said to have been first introcluced 
at (.a)nstantino})le by two monks in the time of Justinian, 
A. D. 551. Procop. dcliell. (.ioth.'w. 17- The Romans were 
long ignorant of the manner in which silk was made. 

Clothes were distinguished, not only from their diflFerenl; 
texture and colour, but also from tlie places where they 
were manufactured; thus, Vestis ourea, atfrata, picta, em- 
broidered with gold; jiurpurcu, convhifUata, Cic. Phil. ii. 2/., 
ostro vel inuricc tincta, puuiaea, Ppria vel Sarrana, iSidojiiu, 
Assyria., Phwuicia ; Spartana, Melibwa ; OetrUa, P<ena vel 
Punica, &c. PLIRPEE, dyed with the juice of a kind of shell- 
fish, called J’UUPURA or mi7rkx; found chiefly at Tyre in 
Asia; in Arenin.v, -uyis, an island near the iSyrtis Jllnor, and 
on the Getulian shore of tlie Atlantic ocean, in Africa; in 
Lacomca in Pmropc, Plin. ix. 36. s. 60. The most valued 
purple resembled the colour of clotted blood, of a blackish 
shining appearance*; whence blood is called by Homer, pur- 
2 }ureHs, Plin. ix. 38. s. 62. Under Augustus the violet colour 
(I'iohiccn jmrjntrn) came to be in recjiiest; then the red {rubra 
Parentiua) and the Tyrian twice dyed {'Pyria dibnpha, i. e. Ids 
tincta), Plin. ix. 30. s. 63. Horat. Od. ii. 16. 35. Vestis 
corcinen vel cocao tiucta, scarlet, Alartial. v. 24., also put for 
purple, Horat. Sat. vi. 102. & 1(K). Alelitensis, e gossyjdo \v\ 
xylo, cotton, Cic. Verr. ii. J'l. Plin. xix. 1 , Coa, i. e. Scrica 
vel boinbycina ct purpura, fine silk and ])urple made in the 
island Cos or Coos, Horat. Od. iv. 13. 13. Sat. i. 2. 101. 
Tib. ii. 4. 20. Juvcmil. viii. 101. Phrygmna,vc\ -ionica, i. e. 
ac^i contextaet aureis filis f/croro^a, needle-work or embroider)’, 
J*lin. viii. 48. s. 74. Others read here Phryxiana, and make 
it a coarse shaggy cloth ; freeze, opposed to rasa, smoothed, 
without hairs : P'irguta, striped, Virg. ACu. vm. Scu- 

tulata, spotted or figured, Juvenal, ii. 07 ., like a cobweb 
{aranearum. tela), M'^hich Pliny calls rete scutulatun, xi. 24. 
Galbdna vel -ma, green or grass-coloured, Juvenal, ibid. 

( color 
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{color herharum). Martial, v. 24., worn chiefly by women ; 
hence Galbanatus, a man so dressed. Id. iii. 82. 5., and Gal- 
hani moreSy effeminate, i. 97- Amethyatina, of a violet or 
wine-colour, Ibid. & ii. 57- xiv. 154. Juvenal, vn. 136.j j^^o- 
hibited by Nero, Suet. 32., as the use of the vestis conchyliata, 
a particular kind of purple, was by Cfesar, except to certain 
persons and ages, and on certain days. Suet. Jnl. 43. Crocota, 
a garment of a saffron-colour {crocei colori.s)y Cic. Resp. Har. 
21. Siudo?if fine linen from Egypt and Tyre, Martini. ii. 16. 
iv. 19. 12. xi. 1. Vestis atra vel black or iron-grey, 

used in mourning, &c. 

In private and public mourning the Romans laid aside their 
ornaments, their gold and puqile, JLiv. ix. 7" xxxiv. 7- 

No ornament was more generally Mwn among the Romans 
than rings (ANNLJL/l). This custom seems to have been 
borrowed from the Sabines, JAv. i. 11. The senators and 
cquites wore golden rings, Jw. xxiii. 12. xxvi. 36., also the 
legionary tribunes, ylppian. dc Sell. Sunic. 63. Anciently 
none but the senators and equites M'cre allowed to wear gold 
rings, Dio. xRiii. 45. 

The plebeians wore iron rings. Slat. Silv. iii. 2. 144., unless 
when ]>resente<l with a golden one for their bravery in war, 
O'e. P'err. iii. 80., or for any other desert, >Suet. Jnl. 39. Civ., 
I'am. X. 31. Macroh. Sat. ii. 10. Under the emperors the 
right of wearing a golden I’ing was moi*e liberally eonfiTred, 
and often for frivolous reasons, Plin. xxxiii. 1, 2. Suet. Galh. 
14. Vitell. 12. 'J'arif. Mist. iv. 3. At last it was granted, by 
Justinian, to all citizens, Novell. 78. Some were so finical 
M'ith respect to this piece of dress, as to have lighter rings for 
summer, and heavier for winter, Juvenal, i. 28., hence called 
Sernestres., Id. vii. 89. 

The ancient Romans usually wore but one ring, on the left 
hand, on the finger next the least, hence called digitus an- 
nularis, Gen.'S.. 10. Macrob. vii. 13.; but, in later times, 
some wore several rings, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 7* 9., some one on 
each finger, v. (i2. 5., or more. Id. v. ll.xi. 60., 

which Mas ahvays esteemed a mark of effeminacy. 

Rings were laid aside at night, and M^hen they bathed. Ibid. 
'Terent. Ileaut. iv. 1. 42. Ovid. Amor. ii. 15. 23., also by sup- 
jiliants, />«’. xliii. 16. Val. Max. viii. 1. 3., and in mourning, 
lAv. ix. 7* Suet. Aug. 101. /.viVZor. xix. 31 . 

The case {capsula) where rings w'cre kept, was called D.\c> 
TYLOTHKCA, Martial, xi. 60. 

Rings were set M’ith precious stones (gemmtje) of various 
kinds; as jasper (Jaspis), sardonyx, adamant, &c. Martini, ii. 
50. v. 11., on which M'ere engraved the images of some of 
their ancestors or friends, of a prince or a great man, Cici 

Cat. 
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Cat. iii. 5. Fin. v. 1. Ovid. Trist. i. 6. 5. Plin. Fjp. x. 16, 
Suet. Tib. 58. Senec. de Ben. iii. 2(5., or the representation of 
some signal event. Suet. Galh. x., or the like, PHn. xxxvii. 1 . 
Plant. Cure. iii. 50. Thus on Pompey’s ring u ere engrav ed 
three trophies, jD/o. xlii. 18., as emblems of his three triumplis 
over the three parts of the world, Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
Cic. Sext. 61. Pis. 13. Bulb. 4. (5. Plin. vii. 2(5. ; on Cfcsar’s 
ring, an armed Venus, Dio. xliii. 43.; on that of Augustii.s, 
first a sphynx, afterwards the image of Alexander the (Ti-cal , 
and at last his own, which the succeetling emperors continued 
to use, Plm. 37 . 1. Suet. u4uf'. .^>0. Dio. li. 3. 

Nonius, a senator is said to have been proscribed l)y An- 
tony for the sake of a gem in his ring, worth 20,(X)() sesterces, 
Plin. xxxvii. 6. s. 21. 

Rings were used chiefly for sealing letters and papers ( ud 
tabulas obsignandas^ ANNT7LtTssiGNATORius),Macrob. Sat. A ii. 
13. Liv. xxvii. 28. Tacit. Aiinal. ii. 2. Martial, ix. 89., also 
cellars, chests, casks, &c. Plant. Cns. ii. 1. 10. Cic. Fnm. xvi. 
26. They were affixed to cerfciin signs or symbols {sr/mhola, 
vel -/), used for tokens, like what u'c call Tallies., or Talljf- 
stirks, and giv'cn in contracts iisstcad of a bill or bond, Plant. 
Bacch. ii.3. 29. Pseud, i. 1.53. ii. 2. .53. iv. 7* 104., or for any 
sign, rnlustm. ii. 12. Rings used also to be given by those who 
agreed to club for an entertainment {qiii roierunt, ut dc si/in- 
bolis es.seuty i. e. qui connnuni snniptu erant nna cacnaturi), to 
the person commissioned to bespeak it {qui ei rei pncfectns 
est)y Ter. Eun. iii. 4. 1. Plaut. Stich. iii. 1. 28.34., from si/m- 
bbla, a shot or reckoning: hence sifmbolain dare, to pay his 
reckoning. Ter. .rind. i. 1. 61. jisynihobis ad ca'nani venire, 
without paying. Id. Phorni. ii. 2. 25. Gell. vi. 13. 4110 Ro- 
mans anciently called a ring ungulus, from unguis, a nail ; 
as the Cireeks ca/cTi/Xtos from raKTvXoK, a finger; afterwards hoth 
called it symbolus vel -uni. Plin. xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

When a person at the point of death delivered his ring 
to any one, it was esteemed a mark of particular aftcction. 
Curt. X. 5. Justin, xii. 15. Tal. vii. 88. 

Rings were usually pulled olf from the fingers of persons 
dying. Suet. Tib. 83. Cal. 12., but they seem to have been 
sometimes put on again before the dead body was burnt. 
Prop. iv. 7* 9. 

Rings were worn by women as well as men, both before 
and after marriage, Horat. Od,. i. 9. 23. Terent. Hec. iv. i. 59. 
v. 3. 30. It seems any free woman might wear a golden one. 
Plant. Cos. iii. 5. 63. ; and Isidorus says, all free men, xix. 32., 
contrary to other authors. A ring used to be given by a man 
to the woman he was about to marry, as a pledge of their 
intended union (Annulus pronubus), Juvenal, vi. 27.; a 

plain 
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plain iron one (ferreus sine gemma) according to Pliny, xxxi. 
1 . ; but others make it of gold, Tertull. Apolog, 6. Isid, xix. 
32. Those who triumphed also wore an iron ring, Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. s. 4. 

The ancient Romans, like other rude nations, suffered 
their beards to grow, Liv. v. 41. (hence called harbati, Cic. 
Mur. 12. Coel. 14. Fin. iv. 23. Juvenal, iv. 103., but Aar- 
hatus is also put for a full-grown man, Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 249. 
Juvenal, x. 56. Martial, viii. 52.), till about the year of the 
city 454. one P. Ticinius Msenas, or Maena, brought barbers 
fi’om Sicily, and first introduced the custom of shaving at 
Rome, Plin. vii. 59., which continued to the time of Hadrian, 
who, to cover some excrescences on his chin, revived the cus- 
tom of letting the beard grow, Spartian. Adiriaii. 26., but that 
of shaving was soon after resumed. 

3’he Romans usually wore their hair short, and dressed it 
{cccsariem, crines, capillos, cornam vel comas, pectebant vel 
corncbant) with great care, especially in later ages, when atten- 
tion to this part of dress was carried to the greatest excess, 
Senec. de brev. Vitcc, 12. Ointments and perfumes were used 
e^'en in the army. Suet. Ctvs. 67. 

When young men first began to shave {ciim barbn reseda 
est, Ovid. Trist. iv. 10. 58.), they were said A«rA«w*, 

Suet. Cal. 10. The day on which they did this was held as 
a festival, and presents were sent to them by their friends, 
Jtn'enal. iii. 187. Martial, iii. 6. 

The beard was shaven, for the first time, sooner or later, 
at pleasure; sometimes when the toga virilis was assumed. 
Suet. Cal. 10., but usually about the age of twenty-one, Ma- 
crob. in Som. Scip. i. 6. Augustus did not shave till twenty- 
five, Dio. xlviii. 34. Hence young men with a long down 
(lanugo) were called J uv cues bar batuli , Cic. Att. i. 14., or bene 
barbati. Id. Cat. ii. 10. 

The first growth of the beard ( prima barba vel lanugo) was 
consecrated to some god, Petron. 2.9.; thus Nero consecrated 
his in a golden box (jtixide aured), set with peaids, to Jupiter 
Capitoliuus, Suet. Ner. 12. At the same time, the hair of the 
head was cut and consecrated also, usually to Apollo, Mar- 
tial. i. 32., sometimes to Bacchus, Stat. IVieb. viii. 493. Till 
then they wore it uncut, cither loose, Horat. Od. ii. .5. 23. 
iii. 20. 13. iv. 10. 3., or bound behind in a knot (renodabant 
vel nodo religabant). Id. Epod. xi. 42. Hence they were called 
Capillati, Petron. 27. 

Both men and women among the Greeks and Romans used 
to let their hair grow (pascere,alere,nutHre,promittere\ei 
submittere) in honour of some divinity, not only in youtli, but 
afterwards, Virg. .^n, vii. 391 . Stat. Spiv. iii. Preef. et carm. 

4. 6. 
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4. 6. Theb. il. 253. vi. 607* Censorin. deD. N. 1. Plutarch, 
in Thes.y as the Nazarites among the Jews, Numb. vi. 5. So 
Paul, .Acts^ xviii. 18. 

The Britons, in the time of Caesar, shaved the rest of their 
body, all except the head and upper lip, Cccs. P. C. v. 10. 

In grief and mourning the Romans allowed their hair and 
heard to grow {^•promittehant vel snbmittehant) , Liv. vi. ](>. 
Suet. Jul. 67- Aug. 23. Cal. 24., or let it flow dishevelled 
{solvebant) , Liv. i. 26. Terent. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Virg. JEu. 
hi. 65. Ovid. Fast. ii. 813., tore it {tacerabant vel evel/ehant)^ 
Cic. Tusc. hi. 26. Curt. x. 5., or covered it with dust and 
ashes, f xn. iKyO. CatiilL xWv. “224. The Greeks, 

on the contrary, in grief cut their hair and shaved their beard, 
Senec. Pencf. v. 6. Plutarch, in Pelopid. et Alexand. liion. 
PAdyll. 1. 81., as likewise did some barbarous nations. Stud. 
Cal. 5. It was reckoned ignominious among the Jews to shavt* 
a person’s beard, 2 Sam. x. 4. Among the Cattiy a nation of 
Germany, a young man was not allowed to shave, or cut his 
hair, till he had slain an enemy, 'Pavit. de Mor. Germ, 31. 
So CiviliSf in consequence of a vow. Id. Jlist. iv. 61. 

Those w'ho professed philosophy sdso used to let their 
heard grow, to giva^ them an air of gravity, IJorat. Sat. i. 3. 
J33. ii. 3. 35. Art. Poet. 297- Hence ParhnUts rna^ister 
for Socrates, Pers. iv. 1.; hut Ithet' barhatu.Sf i. e. ri/losu.s-, 
rough. Martial, xiv. 14., hurbutus rivit, without shaving, 
Jd.'xi. 85. 18. 

Augustus used sometimes to clip (tondere for/ice) his heard, 
and sometimes to shave it [rudere. novacnld, i. e. radendain cu- 
rare vel facere). Suet. Aug. 79. So Martial, ii. 17- Some 
used to pull the hairs from the root {pilo.<i vc/lere), with an in- 
strument called VoLSEni.A, nippers or small pincers. Plant. 
Cure. iv. 4. 22. Suet. Cces. 45., not only of the face, but the 
legs, &.C. Id. Jul. 45. Aug. 68. Galb. 22. Oth. 12. Mar- 
tial. V. 62. vih. 46. ix. 28. Quinctil. i. 6. v. 9. viii., protem., 
or to bum them out with the flame of nut-shells {suburtnre nuce 
ardenti)^ Suet. Aug. 68., or of walnut-shells [adurere caudeu- 
tibus /uglandium pfitaminibus)f as the tyrant Hionysius did, 
Cic. 'Fuse. V. 20. Off. ii. 7*; or wath a certain ointment, called 
PsiLOTHKUM vel DROPAX, Martial, iii. 74. vi. 93. x. 65., or 
with hot pitch or rosin, which Juvenal caWa calidi fascia visci, 
ix. 14. ; for this purpose certain women w'ere employed, 
called UsTRicuLiE, Fertull. de pall. 4. This pulling off the 
hairs, however, wais always reckoned a mark of great efle- 
minacy, Gell. vii. 12. Cic. Itos. Com.J. Plin. Pijt. xxix. 1. 
s. 8., except from the arm-pits {alee vel axillce) ^ Ilorat. Epod. 
xii. 5. Senec. Ep. 114. Juvenal, xi. 157., a-s likewise to use 
a mirror when shaving, Juvenal, ii. 99. Martial, vi. 64. 4. 

The 
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The Romans^ under the emperors, began to use a kind of 
peruke or periwig, to cover or supply the want of hair, called 
CAPILLAMENTUM, Suet, Cal. 11., or Galerus, Juvenal. 
vi. 120., or Gai.ericui.um, Suet. Oth. 12. The false hair 
{rrines ficti vel anppositi) seems to have been fixed on a skin. 
Martial, xiv. 50. TJiis contrivance does not appear to have 
been known in the time of Julius Ctesar, Suet. Jul. 45., at 
least not to have been used by men; for it was used by women, 
Ovid. Amor. i. 14. 45. 

In great families there were slaves for dressing the hair and 
for shaving (TONSORES), Ovid. Met. xi. 182. Martial, vi- 

52., and for cutting the nails. Plant . Aul. ii. 4. 33. Tibull. i. 
8. 11. Pal. Max.\\\.'‘2. 15. j sometimes female slaves did this, 
(Tonstricks), Cir. Tasc. v. 20. Plant. True. iv. 3. 59. 

There were, for poorer people, public barbers’ shojps or 
shades (TONSTRIN^E), much freciuented. Ter. Phorm. i. 2. 
29. Horat. Kp. i. 7- bO., where females also used to officiate , 
Martial, ii. 17. 

Slaves were dressed nearly in the same manner with the 
])oor people, (sec p. 385.) in clothes of a darkish colour 
{ pnllati), and slippers {erepidali) ; hence vestis servilis, Cic. 
Pis. 38., Sendl/s habitus. Tacit. I list. iv. 36. 

Slaves in white are mentioned with disapprobation. Plant. 
Casin. ii. sc. nit. Suet. J)om. 12. They wore either a straight 
tunic, called Exomis or i>ii'H'i iieua, Oell. vii. 12. Plespvh. 

16., or a coarse frock {lacerna et eucullas) , Horat. Sat. ii. 7. 54. 
Juvenal, iii. 170. Martial, x. 70. 

It \vas once proposed in the senate, that slaves should be 
distinguished from citizens by their dress; but it appeared 
dangerous to discover their number, Seuev. de Clem. i. 24. 
Kpist. 18. ** 

Slaves wore their beard and hair long. When manumitted 
they shavetl their head and put on a caj) {pileus), Juvenal, v. 
171 . I’laut. Amphit. i. 1. 306. — See p. 39. 

In like manner, those who had escaped from shipwreck 
shaved their head. Plant. Jtnd. v. 2. 16. Juvenal, xii. S\. 
Lueiaa. in Pn'motlm. In calm weather mariners neither cut 
their hair nor nails, Petron. 104. So those accused of a 
capital crime, when acquitted, cut their hair and shaved, and 
went to the Capitol to return thanks to Jupiter, Martial, ii. 
74 . Plin. Ep.7P27. 

The ancients regarded so much the cutting of the hair, 
that they believed no one died, till Proserpina , either in person, 
or by the ministration of Alrbpos, cut oft’ a hair from the 
head, which was considered as a kind of first-fruits of conse- 
cration to Pluto, Pir^. jEn. iv. 698. Hor. Od. i. 28. 20. 

II. ROMAN 
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ROMAN ENTER'I'AINMICNTS, EXFJICISF.S, 
BATHS, PRIVATE GAMES, ike. 


T^HE principal meal of the Romans was wliat tluy ealli fi 
CHINA, supper; supposed by sonu- to li:i\ e been ;ui 
cicntly their only one, Isidor. xx. '2. 

The usual time for the tana was the nintli hour, or llin i 
o’clock afternoon in sunnner, Cir. lunn. ix. 2(). i'. 

8. 0., and the tenth hour in winter, ad llvrvnn. iv. hi 

Plhi. ly). iii. J. It was esteemed luxiirions lo sup more eari\ . 
,Tiit'rn(il. i. *10. PI in. Pnn. -41). 

An entertJiinmenl he^un before llu- usual time', and pro- 
lonj^ed till la1(' at ni^lit, A\as called COW l\ 11 .M IN I'EM- 
PEST1\'UM ; if proloiij^i-d till near uiornin<;-, Co x,\ an i i - 
i.i'C ANA, C/'e. (V/C ii. 10. ( h-. ^Ir< h .C\. Mki'. t). I'crr. iii. 
Sen. 14. Jltt . ix. 1. Seuer. dr Irn. ii. !2S. Sn(d. ( dl. l7>. 
Such as fi'asted in this manner, was said (‘j}n/(tri \'el rii'cii 
l>K j>i K, />/?'. XXV. (V//.47-t>- Snt/.\(‘/'.2~. ('/(j'f.\.22.. 
and IN niKM fivcrc u hen they had no thought of futuril\ , 
Cir. Phil. ii. 0 1. 7'nsr. v. 1 I. Ornt. ii. -10. P/in. Kj,. v. o..’., 
tliin<r wliieli u as suh’p et lo the animadversion of the eensor". 

About mi<l-day tlie Romans look anotlu'r nu'al, < o.e(! 
PRAXHllM, (.limur, uhieh aneientlv used to be eaiiee 
CtKNA, (Afi/i'/y, i. e. ( ihns mm mn nis.^ n pliii'ilnts .sn/njt/n . 
Phitareli. Sjinpos. viii. 0. Isid. xx. 2.. cy/zo PHnins nl/ndi rr 
I'idrfur. Ep. ii. (>.), beiause taken in eoinj)any, and fooii 
taken in the evcjiini;' [cilnis rcs/xr/i/i'i.s) . \ i-;sei;KNA; l'(‘sln.s 
in ro NA. But u hen the Romans, u])on the increase <<i 
riches, l)ec;an to thnote loni>;er lime to the r(rnn or eonmioii 
meal, that it init;h1 not interhu e wit h business, it was defi'rred 
till the ewnini^; and hanl tal.en at mid-day uas called 
PrANDIL ,M. 

At the hour of dinner the pe<iple used to he <lismissed from 
the spectacles, Smd. ( land. o4. ('nl. .bO. 58.; which custom 

first began A. IJ. RlKl. Din. xxxvii. 1(1. 

They took only a little light food {< ihnm lereni el fnrilem 
.surnehanf , v. ij^iistahnnt) ^ IMin. Ep. iii. 4., for dinner, wit hout 
any formal preparation, Cets. i. R. TInrnt. Sat. i. (5. 127- ii- 
4. 22. Senee. Jil/n.st. H I. Martial, xiii. R()., but not always so, 
Plant. Ptrn. iii. 5. 14. Cir. J'err. i.41). llorat. Sat. ii. R. 2 15. 
Surd. Claud. Dornit.2\. 

Sometimes the emjierors gave public dinners to the whole 
Roman pcziple. Suet. Jid. R8. 'Pih. 20. 

A dinner was called Pra.vdium caninum vel ah.deniium. 


at which no wine was drunk {quod eanis vino 
xiii. 29. 


caret). 


Gell. 


In 
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In the army, food taken at any time was ci^ed PRAN- 
DIUM, £,iv. xxviii. 14., and the army 
PARATUS, Geil. XV. 12. 

Besides the praiidium and ccena, it became customary to 
take in the morning a breakfast (JENTACULUM), 

Cure. i. 1. 72 . Suet. Vitel. 13. Martial, xiii. 31. xiv. 2^. 
and something delicious after supper to eat with their drink, 
called COMISS ATIO, Suet. Vitel. 13. Hmnit. 21. They 
used sometimes to sup in one place, and take this after-repast 
in another, Vnd. Liv. xl. 7- 9. Plant. Most. i. 4, 5. 

As the entertainment after supper was often continued till 
late at night. Suet. 'Tit. 7-, hence Comissari, to feast luxuri- 
oixsly, to revel, to riot, a Kw/jcri, vicus, Festus, veljpo- 

titis a K(t>/to9, Comics, the god of nocturnal merriment and 
feasting among the Greeks,) Hor. Od. iv. 1 . 9. Quinct. xi. 3. 
57 . COMISSATIO, a feast of that kind, revelling or rioting 
after supper, Cic. Cat. ii. 5. Mur. G. Cicl. 15. Martial, xii. 
48. 1 1 . CoMissAToa, a person who indulged in such feasting, 
a companion or associate in feasting and revelling, 'jTer.Adelph. 
V. 2. 8. JLiv. xl. 7- Martial, iv. 5. 3. ix. 62. 15. Petron. 65. 
Gell. iv. 14. Hence Cicero calls the favourers of the con- 
spiracy of Cataline, after it was suppressed, Comissatorjes 
K vjURATioNrs, Att. i. 16. 

'>ojnc took food betwixt dinner and supper, called ME- 
IIFN DA ( qui I'ulgh dahatur iis, qui asre merebant, i. e. 
i/icrcenariis, anteqnam lahore mitlerentur : a domino .sen con- 
ductorr). Plant. Most. iv. 2. 50., or Anteccena, vel -him, 
Isidor. XX. 22. 

The ancient Romans lived on the simplest fare, chiefly on 
pottage (puls), or bread and pot-herbs, (hence every thing 
eaten with bread, or besides bread, was afterwards named 
PIJLMENTUM or Puementarium, { u -^ rwmov , opsonium, 
called in Scotland, Kitchen,) PJin. xviii. 8. Varro de Lat. 
Ling. iv. 22. Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 20. Ep. i. 18. 48. Senec. Ep. 
87 . Phaedr. iii. 7- 23. Juvenal, vii. 185. xiv. 171. Uncta 
jmlmentaria, i.e. lanfa et delicatafercula, nice delicate dishes, 
Pers, iii. 102.) Their chief magistrates and most illustiious 
generals, when out of office, cultivated the ground with 
their own hands, sat down at the same board, and par- 
took of the same food with their servants? as Cato the 
Censor, Plutarch: They sometimes even dressed their din- 
ner themselves, as Curiits, Plin. xix. 5. s. 26. Juverval. 
xi. 79 ., or had it brought them to the field by their wives, 
A/ar^ia/. iv. 64. 

But when riches were introduced by the extension of 
conquest, the manners of the people were changed, luxury 
seized all ranks, Scevior armis luxuria incubuit', victunupte 

p D ulcisdtur 
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ulciscituT orhem, Juvenal, vi. 21)1. The pleasures of the 
table became the chief object of attention. Every thing 
was ransacked to gratify the appetite ( vescendi cdiisd terra 
marique omnia exqnirerey &c. Sail. Cat. 13. Gustus, i. e. 
dapesdelicataSf dainties, elcmenta per omnia qiiecrunt, Juvenal, 
xi. 1 4.) 

Tlie Romans at first sat at meals, Onid. yasf. vi. 305. Serv. 
in Virg. Jhhn. vii. 170., as did also tlic (Ireeks. Homer’s 
heroes sat on difleront seats {Opovoi^ solid) around the wall, 
with a small table before each, on winch the meat and drink 
were set, Odt/ss. i. iii. ^:c. vii. viii. So the Germans, 'Tacit. 

22., and Spaniards, Struh. ii. p. 15.5. 

The custom of reelining (accamhendi) on eouehes (GhXTri 
vel Tort) was introduced from the Jiations of the East; at. 
■first adopted only by the men, l\iL M(t.v. ii. 1, 2., but after- 
wards allowed also to the women. It was used in Africa in 
the time of Scipio Afrieanus the elder, Tiv. xxviii. 28. 

The images of the gods used to he plac’ed in this posture 
in a Tectisternium ; that of Jupiter reclining on a couch, 
and those of Juno and Minerva erect on seats, Val. Max. 
ii. 1, 2. 

Boys, and young men below seventecjT, sat at the foot of 
the CT)uch of their parents or friends (in imu lecto vel snhseUio., 
vel ad lecti fulcra assidclnail), Suet. Aug.O-l., at a more frugal 
table (propria et purciorc rnensd)., Tacit. Ann. xiii. IG., some- 
times also girls, Snet . Viand. 32., and persons of low raid<, 
JPlaut. Slick, iii. 2. 32. v.4. 21. Donat, in Vit. Tcvent. 

The custom of reclining took place only at supper. Thert' 
was no formality at other meals. IV rsons took them alont' 
or in company, either standing or sitting, Snet. Mag. 7B. 

The place W'herc they supped was anciently called C(E- 
NACULUM, in the higher pai*t of the house, fxirrft de Tat. 
Ding. iv. 33., whence the Avhole upper ])art, or highest story 
of a house was called by that name, Liv. xxxix. 40. Snet. 
Vit. 7 ., afterwards CCENATIO, Suet. Ncr. 31. .Juvenal, vii. 

183., or TRICLINIUM, Cic.Atf.lJ2. Snet. Cccs.A'd. Tih. 72 ., 
because three couches {ipi is- K\ivai^ ires lectiy iriclinnres vel 
discubitorii) were spread (sternehantnr) around the table, on 
which the guests might recline, Serv. in Virg. ACn. i. G9H. 

On each couch there were commonly three. Tliey lay with 
the upper part of the body reclined on the left arm, the head 
alittle raised, the back supported by cushions (pulviniyV. -illi), 
and the limbs stretched out at full length, or a little bent; the 
feet of the first behind the back of the second, and his feet 
behind the back of the third, with a pilkjw between each. 
The head of the second was opposite to the breast of the first, 

so 
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SO that> if he wanted to speak to him, especially if the thing 
was to be secret, he was obliged to lean upon his bosom (ih 
sinu recumbere, Plin. Eip. iv. 22,), thus, John xiii. 23. In- 
conversation, those who spoke raised themselves almost up- 
right, supported by cushums. When they ate, they raised 
themselves on their elbow, Herat. Od. i. 27. 8. Sat. ii. 4. 39., 
and made use of the right hand, sometimes of both hands ; 
for we do not read of their using either knives or forks : hence 
Manus unctee, Hor. Kp. i. IG. 23. 

He who reclined at the top (ad caput lecti), was called 
SUMMUS vel primus^ the highest; at the foot, IMUS yel 
ultbnuSy the lowest; between them, MKDIUS, which was 
esteemed the most honourable place, Vin:^. ib. Herat. Sat, 
ii. 8. 20. 

If a consul was present at a feast, his place was the lowest 
on the middle couch, which was hence called Ix)cus Consu- 
i.AHis, because there he co\dd most conveniently receive any 
messages that were sent to him, l*lutarch. Si/rnpos. ii. 3. The 
master of the feast reclined at the top of the lowest couch, 
next to the consul. 

Sometimes in one couch there Avere only two, sometimes 
four, Herat. Sat. i. 4. 86. It was reckoned sordid to have 
more, Vic. Pis. 27. 

Sometimes there were only two couches in a room; hence 
called BICLINIUM, Quiuctil. i. 5. Plant. JSacc/i. iv. 4. 69. 
102 . 


4'ho number of couches depended on that of the guests, 
which Vnrro said ought not to be below the number of the 
Graces, nor above that of the Muses, Crc//. xiii. 11. So in 
the time of Plautus, the number of those who reclined' on 
couches did not exceed nine, Stich. in. 2. 31. i^'-. 2. 12. The 
persons whom those who were invited had liberty to bring with 
them, were called IJIMBIG'K, uninvited guests. Her. Sat. ii. 8. 
22. JSp. i. V. 28. 

Tlie bedsteads (Si'oNn.c.) and feet (Fuixra vcl ^jedesJ 
were made of wood, Ovid. Met. viii. 656., sometimes of 
silver or gold. Suet. Jul. 49., or adorned with plates {bracteoi 
vel laniinee) ^ of silver. Suet. Cal. 22. 3Iartial. viii. 35. 5. 
On the couch was laid a mattress or cpiilt (Cir eciTA, Juvenal. 
V. 17 . Plin. xix. 1-, vel matta, Oi>id. P'ast. vi. 680.) stulfed 
with feathers or wool, Vic. Pusc. iii. 19., anciently with hay 
or chaff (feeno vel acere aut paled) y Varro de Lat. Ling. iv. 
35. All kinds of stuffing (omnia farcimina) were called 
TOMENTUM, quasi tondimentumy Suet. Tib. 54. Martial, 
xi. 22. xiv. 150. 

A couch with coarse stuffing (condsa palusy i. e. arundines 
pdlustres') f apallet, was called*^h'»»ici*<wwiCIRCENSEj because 

D D 2 such 
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such were used iii the Circus; opposed to Tomentum Lingo- 
NicuM, V. Leuconicum. Martial, xiv. 160. Sen. de Vit. 
Beat. 25. 

At first couches seem to have been covered with herlis or 
leaves, Oiml. Fast. i. 200. 205., hence LECTUS, a couch 
(quod herhis et frondihus lectis iucuhahant) , Varro de Lat. 
Lin", iv. 05. uel 'rORUS (quia veteres super herbam tortani 
discumhehant. Id. et Serv. in Virg. /En. i. /OH. v. 388. ve( 
ut alii dicunf, quod, lectus toris, i. e. funihus teuderetiir, 
H oral. Epod .xii. 12.), or with straw ( dr amen vel stramentunt ) , 
Plin. viii. 48. Herat. Sat. ii. 3. 1 IJ. 

The cloth or ticking "which covered the mattrcs.s or couch, 
the bed-covering (operimeutum vel iuvolucrnui) , Avas called 
I'ORAL, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 4. 84. Fp. i. 5. 22., by later Avriters, 
Forale Finteum, or Skgestrk, a'. -triwi, -irinm, Varro, ibid.; 
or Lodix, AAhich is also put for a sheet or blanket, ,/uvenal. 
An. 104. vii. 6t). Jlarfial. xiv. 148. 1.^)2. Fodirnla, a small 
blanket or flannel coverlet for the bod}'. Surf. ylug. 83. 

On solemn occasions, the couches AA'ere covered Avith su- 
perb cloth, AA’ith purple and embroidery (Stuaguca vkstis), 
Cic. Ferr. ii. 10. Z,//'. xxxiv. 7- .Ilorat. Sat. ii. 2, 3. 118., 

picta strai^ula, 41bull. i. 2. 'Textile stragulmn, an em- 

braidered coverlet, A\ itli a beautiful mattress below (pulvherri~ 
nio strata), Cic. I'usc. a\ 21 ., but some read here pxdrhcrrimi' ; 
as, Fectus stratus rourln/liato jteristro/uate, bespread Avith a 
purple covering, Cir, P/iil. ii. 27., also xVti ai.ica peripefas- 
onata, Cic. Verr. iv. 12., much the same Avitli Avhat Virgil 
calls superha auleva, fine tapestry, jFjH. i. 607-j said to haA-^e 
been first invented at the court (in aula, bine .A.iTn.v.A,) of 
Attains King of Pergamus, Plin. viii. 48. Jiahplouica peri- 
stromata r.onsntuqne tapetia, AATOught Avith needle-AA’ork, 
Plant. Stick, ii. 2. ~)4. 

Hangings (au.la:a) used likcAvise to be suspended from the 
top of the room to receive the dust, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 8. 54. 
Seri}, in Virg. xFn. i. 607. 

Under the emperors, instead of three couches Avas intro- 
duced the use of one of a semicircular form, thus C j called 
SIGMA, from the. Greek letter of that name, AA’hich usually 
contained seven. Martial, ix, 48., sometimes eight, called also 
STIBADIUM, Id. xiv. 87- But in later ages the custom 
Avas introduced, Avhicii still prevails in tlic East of sitting 
or reclining on the floor at meat, and, at other times, on 
cushions, Accijbita, Scholiast, in Juvenal, v. 17- Famprid. 
Hcliog. 19. 25., covered with cloths, Accubitalia, Trek. 
Pollio in Claud. 14. 

The tables (MENS.E) of the Romans were anciently square, 
and called Cibillje, Varro de Fat, Fing. iv. 25. Festus; on 

three 
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three sides of which were placed three couches ; the fourth side 
was left empty for the slaves to bring in alid out the dishes, 
AVhen the semicircular couch, or tlie .s/fftna came to be used, 
tiibles were made round, ./uveital. i. 137- 

Tlie tables of the great were usually made of citron or 
maple wood, and adorned with ivory, Cic. Verr. iv. 17* 
Martial, xiv. 80, 00. ii. 43. Plin. xiii.*l.^>. s. 20. 

4'he tables were sometimes brought in and out with the 
dishes on them; hence 3Iensa)n avvoj^kmk^ Plant. Asin. v. 1. 
2. Id.JMost. i. 3. LjO. iii. 1 . 20. Cic. Att. xiv. 21. Ovid. Met. 
viii. 570 ., et AUKERKK, Plant. Amph. ii.2. 175., i^c/rkmoverk, 
f tr^. Ain. i. 220. 027-, but some liere take mensw for the 
dishes. Sometimes the dishes Avere set down on the table; 
hence cilmm^ lances^ patinas, ar*! caatam niensis apponere, 
f Ain. iv. G02. Civ. Pnsc. v. 32. / err. iv. 22. Att. vi. 1. 
lipnlis mensas onerare, Vir. G. Ia'. 388., dkmere toli.krk. 
Plant. MU. iii. 1. 5.5, &c. 

Mensa is sometimes put for the meat or dishes {lan.v, 
patina, patella, xe\ disvns)', hence Prim a mensa, for^>r/«/« 
fercnla, the first course, the meat, Macroh. Sat. vii. 1 . 8e- 

<’UNDA MENSA, the sccoud course, the fruits, &c. hellaria, 
or the dessert, Cic. Att. xiv. G. h'arn. xau. 21. Pirg. G. ii. 101. 
JVep. Ages. 8. Mittere de mensa, to send some disli, or part 
of a dish, to a person absent, Cir. Att. 1 . Dapes mensa: 
brevis, a short meal, a frugal table. Moral. Art. P. 108., 
•mensa opima, a rich table, Sil. xi. 283. 

Virgil uses nienstc for the cakes of wheateu bread, {adorea 
liha A'cl ccreale solnm. SOL<LJM omne dicitur, tpiod aliquid 
snstinet, Ser\\ in Virg. Kcl. A'i. 35, /En. a^. 199. Ovid. 5lct. 
i. 7»1*) pRt \mder the meat, Avhich he calls orhes, because of 
their circular figure ; and quadrec because each cake VA'^as 
divided into four parts, quarters, or quadrants, by tAvo 
straight lines draAvn through the centre, Pirg. Ain. vii. 116. 
Hence aliend invere qnadrd, at another’s expense or tabic. 
An venal, v. 2., findetur quadra, i. o. frustum panis, the piece 
of bread, Marat, lip. i. 17- 49. So quadra placenta: vel ca.sei, 
Alartial. vi. 75. xii. 32. 18. 

A table Avith one foot aaus called Monopodium. These 
Avere of a circular figure (orhes) , used chiefly by the rich, and 
commonly adorned Avith ivory and sculpture, Auvenal. i. 138. 
xi. 123. 

A side-board was called ABACUS, X/r.xxxix.G. Cic. Perr. 
iv. 16. 25. Tu.<ic. V. 21 ., or Deephu a, sc. men.sa. Vet. Schol. 
in Juvenal, iii. 204. Martial, xii. 67- Cic. Verr. iv. 59. Uapis 
A LRUS, i. e. mensa marmorea, Honit. Sat. i. 6. IIG. 

The table of the poorer people commonly had three feet 
(TripesU Marat. Sat. i. 3. 13., and sometimes one of them 

shorter 
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Khorter than the other two, Ovid. Met. vui. 661, Hence 
incequales mens-i*:. Martial, i. 56. 11. 

The ancient Romans did not use table-cloths (mantilitt)^ 
hut wiped the table with a sponge. Martial, xiv. 44., or with 
a coarse cloth {gaasupe) ^ Horat. Sat. ii. 8. 11. 

Before the guests began to cat they always w'aslied tlieir 
hands, and a towel (Mantii.e vc\ -tele, -telle, -tan, vcl -item), 
was furnished them in the house whei-e they supped to dry 
them, f^irg. JKn. i. 'JVtl. G. iv. But each guest seems 

to have bi’ought with him, froiii home, the table-napkin 
(MAPPA) or cloth, which he used, in time of eating, to 
wipe his mouth and hands, Martial, xii. 29. Horat. ii. 8. 6^1., 
but not always, Hor. JtCp. i. 5. 22. The mapjia was sometimes 
adorned witJi a jnirple fringe {lato claro). Mart. iv. 46. 17. 

The guests \iscd sometimes, Avith the permission of the 
master of the feast, to put some pai*tof the entertainment in- 
to the majpa, and give it to their slaves to carry home. Mart. 
ii. 32. 

Table-cloths {linica viUosa, gaasiipa vel mantilia) began to 
he used under the emperors, Aiart.y.\v. 138. xii. 29. 12. 

In later times, the Romans, before supper, usetl always to 
bathe, Plaat. Stich. v. 2. 19. 3'hc u'ealthy had baths (BAL- 
NEl^AI vel Italineum, phir. -nrre vel -a), both cold and hot, 
at their oAvn houses, CVr. de Orat. ii. .'’>5. There were pub- 
lic baths (Bai.xea) for the use of the citizens at large, (.'iv. 
(a'l. 26. Horat. Hp. i. 1 . 92., Avhere there Av<*re separate apart- 
ments for the men and women {iniluea I'irilia et ataliebrirf), 
VaiTo de Uat. IJng. viii, d2. Vitru%\ v. 10. (iell. x. 3. EaeJi 
paid to tlu; ]>ath-keeper {//a locator) a small coin (qaadraiis) , 
Horat. .Sat. i. 3. 137* .luvenal. vi. 4-^16. Hence res quadran- 
taria for habieum, .Sencc. Kpist . 89. Qttadrantaria penoata- 
tio, i, e. j)ro qaadraote vopiatn sui fecit, Cic. Cad. 26. So 
qaadrantaria is put for a mean harlt)t, Qainctil. viii. 6. 'Phose 
under age 2 >aid nothing, .Javcnal. vi. 44(>. 

The usual time of bathing was two o’clock {octava hora) in 
summer, and three in winter, Plin.lCp. iii. 1. Martial, s.. 
48. ; on festival days sooner, ,J ai'eual. xi. 205. 

The Romans, before bathing, took various kimls of exer- 
cise {exercilationes campestres, jwst decisa negotio campo, sc. 
Martio, Hor. lij). i. 7- f>9.) ; as the ball or tennis (PIL.^), 
Horat. Sat. i. 5. 48., throwing the javelin, and the mscus or 
cjuoit, a round bullet of stone, iron, or lead, with a thong tied 
to it, Horat. Od. i. 8. II., the PALUS or Pai.auia, Jivvenal. 
vi. 246. (sec p. 346.) riding, running, leaj)ing, &c. Suet. Aug. 
8i^. A/</rO'«h vii. 31 . 

There were chiefly four kinds of balls ; — 1 . PIUA tkigo- 
XAEis vel TRinox, so called, because those who played at it 
were placed in a triangle ( ), and tossed it from one 

another; 
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another; he who first let it come to the ground wae the 
loser. — 2. FOLiTjIS ye\ folliculus, inflated with wind like our 
foot-ball, which, if large, they drove with the arms, and sim- 
ply called PiLA, Prop. iii. 12. 5., or Pila vej.ox, Horat. Sat. 

ii. 2. 11., if smaller, with the hand, armed with a kind of 
gauntlet, hence called Folj.is I'UGinr.ATouius, Plant. Pud. 

iii. 4. IG. Martial, xiv. 47. — 3. PILA PAGANICA, the 
village ball, .stuffed Avith feathers, less than ^A\efollis, but more 
weighty, Marlial. xiv. 45. — 4. HARPASTUM {ah apiraXiw, 
rapio)^ the smallest of all, which they snatched fronr one an- 
otlier, 3Iartial. iv. 11). vii. 31. Suet. udug. 83. 

4'hose who played at the ball were said ludere r{iptim, vel 
pilam revocare cadentcm y Avhen they struck it rebounding from 
the ground: when a number played together in a ring, and 
the pcrsoii who had the hall seemed to aim at one, but struck 
another, ludere datatim, vcl uou speraio fugientern redder e 
gestu ; Avhen they snatched the ball from one other, and threw 
it aloft, witliout letting it fall to the ground, ludere expulsimy 
\e\ pilam geiniuurc volnntemy Lucan, ad Pison. 173. Plant. 
Cure. ii. 3. 17- Isidor. i. 21. 

In couutiy villas thei*e AA'as usually a tennis-court, or place 
for playing at the ball, and for <)ther exercises, laid out in the 
form of a circus; hence called Si’h.ekistehium, Suet. Vesp. 
20. Plin. Pip. ii. 17. V. G. 

Young men and boys used to amuse themselves in whirl- 
ing along a circle of brass or iron, set round Avith rings, as 
our children do Avooden hoops. It Avas called TROCHUS, 
{a T/j< enrro,) and Grcccus h'oclius, |hecause borrowed from 
tlu*. Greeks, P/orat. Od. iii. 24. 57. Martial, xi. 22. xiv. 1G9. 
The top (Turik) vel luf.vum) AA as peculiar to boys, Firg. JPu. 
vii. 378 . Pers. iii. .51. Some confounded these two, but 
inijii’operly. 

'I'hose aa4i(> could not join in these exercises took the air 
on foot, in a carriage, or a litter. 

There Avere varioiis places for Avalking (AMBULACRA 
vel AMBULATIOXES, uhi spatiare^itur), both public and 
jjrivate, under the open air, or under covering, Cic. Pom. 44. 
Oral. ii. 20. yitf. xiii. 20. ad Q. P'rafr. iii. 17. Gell. i. 2. 
llorat. Od. ii. 15, IG. Pp. i. 10. 22. .TavenaL iv. 5. vi. GO. 

Covered Avalks (PORTICUS, porticos or piazzas,) Avcrc 
built in different places, chiefly round the Campus Martins 
and P'orumy supported by marble pillars, and adorned with 
statues and ])ictures, some of them of iniinciise extent; as 
those of Claudius, Martial, dc Sped. ii. 0., of Augustus, Suet. 
31., of Apollo, Prop. ii. 31. 1. Ovid. Trist. iii. 1.59., of 
Nero, Suet. Ner. .‘H., of Pompey, Cic. dc Fat. 4. Ovid. 
..Prt. yim. i. G7., of Livia, Plin. pyp. i. 5, &c. 

Porticos Avere employed for various other purposes besides 
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taking exercise. Sometimes the senate was assembled, and 
courts of justice held in them. 

A place set apart for the purpose of exercise, on horseback 
or in vehicles, was called CiESTATlO. In villas it was ge- 
nerally contiguous to the garden, and laid out in the form of 
a circus, Plin. ICpist. i. 3. ii. 17- 

An enclosed gallery M'ith large windows to cool it in sum- 
mer, was called CuYi’ToroKTici^s, Ptin. Kpist. ii. I 7 . v. (i., 
commonly with a double row of windo\v's, Jd. vii. 21. 

Literary men for the sake of exercise {stomarhi cnt(sd), used 
to read aloud {c/are ct intoitc legere), IMin. Ep. ix. 36. 

As the Romans neither wore linen nor used stockiiigs, 
frequent bathing was necessary botli for cleanliness and health, 
especially as they took so much exercise. 

Anciently they hatl nr) other l)ath but tlie Tiber. 3^110}', 
indeed, had no water but what they drew from thence, or 
from wells in the city and neighbourhood ; as the fountain 
of Mgerift, at the foot of IMount Aventine, JAr. i. 19. Ovid. 
Past. iii. 273 . m/iu'cnal. iii. 13., of ^Mercury, Ovid. Fast. v. 
673 , &c. 

The first aqueduct at Rome was built by Appius Claudius, 
the censor, about the year of the city 441 . l)iodor. xx. 36. 
Seven or eight aciueducts were afterwai’ds built, Avhich 
brought M'ater to Rome, from the distance of many miles, in 
such abundance, that no city was better su])plied. 

These aqueducts were constructed at a prodigious expense; 
carried through rocks and mountains, and over vallies, sup- 
ported on stone or brick arches. Hence, it is supposed, the 
Romans were ignorant, that water, conveyed in pipes, rises 
to the height of its source, ^vhatevcr be the distance or in- 
equality of ground through whicli it jjasses. It is strange 
they did not discover this fact, considering the frequent use 
they made of pipes { fistutcc) in conveying water. That they 
were not entirely ignorant of it appears from Pliny, Avho 
s'd,ys,.//qiia in vel e plnmho siibit altitudinem exortds sui, w'ater 
in leaden pipes rises to the height of its source, xxxi. 6. s. 31. 
The truth is, no pipes could have supported the weight of 
water conveyed to the city in the Roman aqueducts. 

The waters were collccled in reservoirs, called CASTEL- 
LA, and thence distributed throughout tlu^ city in leaden 
pipes, Plhi. xxxvi. 15. llorat. Kp. i. 10. 20. 

When the city was fully supplied with water, frequent 
baths were built, both by private individuals, and for the use 
of the public; at first, however, more for utility than shew 
(m ttsum, non ohlectantentimi) , Senec. Ep. 86. 

It was under Augustus that baths first began to assume an 
air of grandeur, and w ere called TPlERMiE {0<^p/nni, calores, 
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i. e. calidee aquee, Liv. xxxvi. 15.), bagnios or hot baths, al- 
though they also contained cold baths. An incredible num- 
ber of these were built ui> and down the city, I*lin. Epist. iv. 8. 
Authors reckon up above 800, many of them built by the 
emperors, with amazing magnificence. The chief were those 
of Agrippa near the Pantheon, Dio. liii. 27- Martial, iii. 20., 
of Nero, Martial, vii.33. Stat. SylxK i. 5. 61., of Titus, Suet. 
7-, of Domitian, Suet. 5., of Caracalla, Antoninus, Dioclesian, 
&c. Of these, splendid vestiges still remain. 

The bast)n {lahrinn aut tacus) where they bathed was called 
BAI^riS'^r.hUlIUM, NATATIO or Piscina. The cold bath 
was called FRIGIDARIIJM, sc. ahenuin vel halneum; the hot, 

( ALDARIliM, and the tepid, TEPID ARIUM: The cold 
bath room, Ciii.i.v Fjiigidahia ; and the hot, Cblla Cal- 
DARiA, Plin. Epist. V. 6. Vitriw. v. 10.; the stove room, Hy- 
rocAusToN, or V’^ai’or arium, Cie. Q. Pratr. iii. 1., warmed 
by a furnace {jiropignemri \c\ pra]fnrniurn) below, Plin. Ep. 

ii. 17.J adjoining to M-hich were sweating rooms, (SUDATO- 
RIA, Senec.. Epist. 1^)2., velAssA, sc. /*«/«<?«, Cic. Q. Fratr. iii. 
1.), the undressing room, Apobitekium, Cic. ibid. Plin. Ep. 
V. 6., the perfuming room, IJnc:tuaiiium, ii. 17* Several 
improvements W('rc made in the construction of baths in the 
time of Seneca, Epist. 90. 

The Romans liegan their bathing u’ith hot water, and end- 
ed with cold. The cold bath ^vas in great repute after An- 
tonins Musa recovered Augustus from a dangerous disease by 
the use of it. Suet. yJug. lix. 81. Plin. xxix. 1 . Horat. Ep. i. 
15., but fell into discredit after the death of Marccllus, which 
was occasioned by the injudicious application of the same 
remedy, Dio. liii. 30. 

The person who had the charge of the bath was called 
BALNICATOR, Cir. Crcl. 26. Phil. xiii. 12. Ho had slaves 
under him, called Capsarii, who took cai'e of the clothes of 
those wlio bathed. 

The slaves who anointed those who bathed were called 
AUPTtE, Cir. P'ain. i. 9. 35. JuvenaJ. iii. 76. vi. 421., or 
Unctores, Martial, vii. 31. 6. xii. 71* 

I'lie instruments of an Aliptes were a curry-comb or 
scraper, (STRIGIUIS, v. -?/,) to rub off {ad defricandum et 
destringcnduni vel radexiduin) the sweat and filth from the 
body, made of horii or brass, sometimes of silver or gold, Suet. 
Mng.Si). Horat. Sat. ii.7.110. Pers.v. 126. 3fartial. xiv. 51. 
Senec. pypist.Q^.fWhenccstrigmentaliorsordes; — ^towels or rub- 
bing cloths (LINTEA) ; — a vial or cruet of oil (GUTTUS), 
.Juvenal, xi. 158., usually of horn {corneus), hence a large 
horn was called Riiinockros, .Ttwenal. iii. 263. vii. 130. 
Martial, xiv. 52, 53. Gell. xvii, 8. ; — a jug (ampulla). Plant . 

Stich 
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Stich. i. 3. 77- Pei'S, i. 3. 44.; — and a small vessel called 
JLeniicula. 

Tli« slave who had the care of the ointments M'as called 
Ungujsntauius, Serv. in Virg. JF,n. i. (>97- 

As there was a ^reat concourse of people to the baths, 
poets sometimes read their comjjositions tJicre, Horat. iSat. 
1 . 4. 73 . Martial, iii. 41. 10., as they also did in the porticos 
and other places, J^uvenaf, i. 12. vii. 39. Plin. JCpist. i. 13. 
iii. 18. vii. 17- viii. 12. Snef. uhig. 89. ('land. 41. Domit. 
2., chiefly in the months of July and August, Vlin. JUpist. viii. 
21. Juvenal, iii. 9. 

Studious men used to coinj)Ose, hear, or dictate something 
while they wei’c rubbed and wiped, 85. Plin.Kpist. 
iii. 5. iv. 14. 

Before bathing, the Homans .sometimes used to bask them- 
selves in the sun {sole nti), Plin. Up. iii, 5, vi. Hi. Sen. ,Ep. 
73 . In sole, si caret vento, anilmlet nudus, sc. Spurrina, Plin. 
P/p. iii. 1. 

Under the emperors, not only jdact^s of exercise {gi/mnasia 
ct palestrcc), but also libraries {hihliotheeu:), were annexed to 
the public baths, Sener. de Pranquil. j4n. 9. 

The Homans after bathing dressed for supper. They put 
on the SVNTUPlSlS {veslis ctvnaloria vel aeculntoriu) ami 
slippers : which, when a person supped id)roa<l, were carried 
to the place by a slave, with f)ther things reejuisite ; a mean 
person sometinies carried them himself, Horat. Pip. i. 13. 15. 
It was thought very wrong to appear at a l)an<]uet without 
the proper habit, f 7c. Vat. 12., as among the Jews, Matth. 
xxii. 11. 

After exercise and bathing, the body re.'jiiircd rest ; hence 
probably the custom of I'eelining o)i conches at meat. Be- 
fore they lay down they put ofl* their slippers that thej' 
might not stain the couches. Martial, iii. 50. Plorat. Sat. ii. 

8 . 77. 

At feasts the guests were cronmed with garlands of flowers, 
herbs, or leaves, {serta, e.oroncp vel corolUc,) tied and adorned 
with ribbons {vittcc, teenue, vel lent nisei), or witli the rind or 
skin of the linden tree (philyra) , Ilorat. Dd. ii. 7* ^3. ii. 1 1 . 
13. Sat. ii. 3. 25G. Virg. lid. vi. Hi. Juv'cnal. v. 30. xv. 50. 
Martial, xiii. 127, Ovid. Fast. v. 337- Plin. xvi. 14. These 
crowns, it was thought, prevented intoxication ; heiice cum 
corona ehriiis, Plaut. Pseud, v. 2. 2, Amph. iii. 4. Hi. 

Their hair also was perfumed with various ointments (nn- 
guenta vel aromaiu), nard or spikenard (Naiidijm, vel -us), 
Maj.obathrum Assvrium, Plorat. ibid. Martial, iii. 12. 
Awo:^UM, Virg. Pel. iii. 89. iv. 25., Balsam um ex Ju4<ea, 
Flip, ^sii. 25. s. 54, dtc. When foreign ointments were first 

used 
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used at Rome is uncertain j the selling of them was prol^bited 
by the censors, A. U. 565. Plin. xiii. 3. s. 5. 

The Romans began their feasts by prayers and libations to 
the gods, {deos invocahant^ Quinctilian, v. pr. JLibare diis dajtes 
et heiie precari, Liv. xxxix. 43.) TJiey never tasted any thing 
without consecrating it, TihiilL i. 1. ll).; they usually threw 
a part into the fire as an offering to the L,ares, therefore 
called Dii rATEi.i.ARn, Plant. Cist. ii. 1. 46.; hence Dapes 

i. iBAiVE, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 6. 67.; and wdien they drank they 
poured out a part in lionour of some god on tlie table, 
which AvasMield sacred as an altar, 3facrob. Sat. iii. 11. f’trp-. 
^^:n. i. 736. Sil. vii. 185. 748. Plant. Cure. i. 2. 31. Ovid, 
u-imor. i. 4. 27 with this formula, Libo tibi, Pacit. u4nnal. 
XV. 64. 

3’he table was consecrated by setting on it the images of 
the Lares and salt-holders {salinorurn apjwsiiu), Arnob. ii. 

Salt was held in great veneration by the ancients. It was 
alwaj s used in sacrifices, Ilorat. Od. iii. 23. 20. Plin. xxvi. 7. 
s. 41., thus also Moses ordained, Lexnt. ii. 13. It was the 
chief thing eaten by the ancient Romans with bread and 
cheese, Plin. ibid. Horat . *SV/7.ii. 2. 17.,as cresses {nasturtium) 
by the ancient Persians, Cie. Pusc. v. 34. Hence Sai.arium, 
a salary or pension, Plin. ibid. Suet. Pib. 46. Martial, iii. 7.; 
thus, Salaria multis subtra.vit, fjuos otinsos videbat accipere, 
sc. Antoninus Pius, Capitolin. in vita ejus, 7. 

A family salt-cellar (pafernum salinuni, sc. vas) was kept 
Avitli great care, Horat. Od. ii. 16. 14. To spill the salt at 
table was esteemed ominous, Pestjts. Setting the salt before 
a stranger was reckoned a symbol of fi’iendship, as it still is 
by some eastern nations. 

l^'’rom the savour u hieh salt gives to food, and the insipi- 
<lit,y of iinsalted meat, sal was applied to the miiid, Plin. 
xxxi. 7- s. 41.; hence 8 AH, wit or humour; salsus, witty; 
insulsus, dull, insipid; sales, witty sayings; sal Hffuntm, sales 
nrbani, Cic. Fam. i.x. 15. Sales intra pomxeria nati, polite 
raillery or repartees, Luvenal. ix. 11. Sal ni^er, i. e. anturi 
.sales, bitter raillery or satire, Horat. Kp. ii. 2. (30. ; but in Sat. 

ii. 4. 74 . .sal nigrtim means simply black salt. 

Sal is metai>borically applit'd also to things ; tlms, Pccfuni 
plus sails qnam .sumptus habebat, neatness, taste, elegance, 
Mep. Alt. 13. Nulla in corpore mica .salis, Catull. 84. 4. 

The custom of placing the images of the gods on the table, 
prevailed also among the Greeks and Persians, particularly of 
Hercules; hence called Epitrapkzujs, Stat. Si/lv. iv. 6. 60. 
Martial, ix. 44., and of making libations. Curt. v. 8. 

In making an oath or a prayer, the ancients touched the table 
as an altar, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 27., aud to violate it by any in- 
decent 
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decent word or action was esteemed impious, Juvenal, ii. 
110. To this Virgil alludes, vii. 114. 

As the ancients had not proper inns for the accommo- 
dation of travellers, the Romans, when they were in foreign 
countries, or at a distance from home, used to lodge at the 
houses of certain persons, wliom they in return entertained 
at their houses in Rome. 'J’his was esteemed a very inti- 
mate connection, and called UOSPITIUM, or Jus IJospitii, 
Liv. i. 1. Hence HOSl’ES is put both for an host or en- 
tertainer, and a guest, Ovid. Met. x. 224. Plaut. 3Tost. ii. 
2. 48. Cic. Dejot. 3. udevipere hospitem non luiifti rihi .scd 
multi Jocif Cic. Fain. ix. 2(>. Divertere ad liospitcaty He 
Hivin. i. 27 . s. 57- Fin. v. 2. J/ospitium ram alirjtfo farercy 
Ijiv. et Cic. Jtoi^imus hospitio de.etra.Sy sc. f lrp;. yp/i. ill. 

83. Uospitio co7tjH)igiy C’ic. Q. Fr. 1 . 1. IJosjdtio aliquettt 
excipere et accipi ; renuncinre hospitiion c?, Cic. Verr. ii. 3G. 
L/iv. XXV. 18. ximicitiinu ci traji'c majoru))! refia/triarc, Suet. 
Cal. 3. Tacit. Ann. ii. “/O. Domo iuterdirercy Id. Aug. (K.>. 
Tacit. Ann. vi. 29. 

This connection was formed also with states, by the Avholc 
Roman people, or by j^artieular persons, Z.^/■. ii. 22. v. 28. 
xxxvii. 54. Cic. Txrr. iv, (>5. Jiulh. 18. fVe.v. /?. G. i. 31. 
Hence Clientelec /losjiitiaque jff'fn'iucialiay Cic. Cat. iv. 11. 
PuhJici hospitii Jin' tty Plin. iii. 4. 

Individuals used anciently to lun’C a ttdly (TES.SFRA 
hospitaIitati.s)y or piece of wood cut into tAVo parts, of AA'hich 
each party kept one, Plaut. Pwn. \. 1. 22. 2. 92. 'riiej" SAvore 
fidelity to one another by Jupiter, hence called Hospitaj.is, 
Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 11. Hence a person aa'Iio had violated the 
rights of hospitality, and thus precluded himself access to 
anv family, Avas said ( Oxkukgissk tksskuam, Plaut. Cist. ii. 

1.27. 

A league of hospitality AA-as sometimes formed by persons 
at a distance, bj' mutually sending presents to one another, 
gum mittitdonay hospitio qunrn jinigeret ahseusy Ccerf^r/^.v, Virg. 
Ain. ix. 361. 

The relation of hospites vras esteemed next to that of parents 
and clients, GcU. i. 13. To violate it AA’^as esteemed the 
greatest impiety, Virg. JFm. x. 5.5. Cic. Verr. v. 42. 

The reception of any stranger Avas called Ilosq/itium , or 
plur. -lA, Ovid. Fast. vi. 536., and also the house or apart- 
ment in which he aa’us entert-ained ; thus, liospitium sit tna 
villu meum.y Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 69., Divisi in hospitiUy lodgings, 
Liv. ii. 14. HosriTALE cuhiculimi, the guest-chamber, 
i. ^JJospitio utehatur Tulliy lodged at the house of, Ib. 35. 
Hence Floras calls Ostia, Maritimum urhis hospitium, i. 4. 
So* calls Thrace, Hospitium antiquum Trojee, a place in 

ancient 
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ancient hospitality with Troy, iii. 15. Linquere pollutum 
hosjntium, i. c. locumin qno jura hospitii violatafuerant^ Ib. 6 1 . 

The Roman nobility used to build apartments ( domunculcB ) 
for strangers, called HOSPITALdA, on the right and left 
end of their houses, with separate entries, that upon their 
arrival they might be received thci*e, and not into ihc pieristyle 
or principal entry; Pkuisi'YOum, so called because surrounded 
with columns, rUruv. vi. 10. Suet. yiug. 82. 

The CQ2NA of the Romans usually consisted of two parts, 
called Mknsa i’rima, the first course, consisting of different 
kinds of meat; and Micnsa siccctnda vel altera, the second 
course, consisting of fruits and sweetmeats, Serv. in F^irg.JKn. 
i. 210. 723. viii. 283. 

In later times the first pai't of the exena, was call GUS- 
TATIO, Petron. 22. 31., or Gustus, consisting of dishes to 
excite tlic appetite, a wliet, jyiartial. xi- 32. 53., and wine 
mixed with water and sweetened with honey, called MUL- 
SUM, Horat. Sat. ii. 4. 20. Cic. Pusc. iii. 10. Oral. ii. 70. 
Pin. ii. 5. s. 17 . Plin. xxii. 24., whence what was eaten and 
drunk (anfeewnu) to whet the appetite, was named PRO- 
ML' LSIS, Cic. Pltm. ix. 10. 23. Senec. Pip. 123., and the 
place where these tilings were kept, Promulsidarium, v. -rip, 
or Gusta porium, Petron. Plin. Pip. v. 6. Martial. yixv. 
88. Plin. ix. 12. 

\^\\tguslatio is also put for an occasional refreshment through 
the day, or for breakfast, Plin. Kp. iii. 5. vi. 16. Suet. xlug. 
JG. /xjpi.sc. 7xw. 1 1 . 

Tlie princijial dish at supper was called CQiN/5i CAPUT 
vel PoMRA, Martial. k.GI. Cic. 'Pusc. v. 34. Pin. ii. 8. 

The Romans visually began their entertainments with eggs, 
and ended with fruits: hence An ovo usque ao mala, from 
the beginning to the end of supper, Marat. Sat. i. 3. 6. Cic. 
P\im. ix. 20. 

The dishes (eihdia) held in the highest estimation by the 
Romans are enumerated, Gell. vii. 10. Macroh. Sat. ii. 9. 
Stat. Silv. iv. 0. 8. Martial, v. 79. ix. 48. xi. 53. &c., a 
peacock, (tavo, v. PJorut. Sat. ii. 2. 23. Jut'enal. i. 143., 
first used by Hortensius, the orator, at a supper, which he 
gave when admitted into the college of priests {aditiali coend 
sacerdotii), Plin. x. 20., s.23., a pheasant (phasiana, eorPhasi 
Culchidis fhwio)^ Martial, iii. 58. xiii. 72. Sciiec. ad. Helv. 9. 
Petron. 79. Manil. v. 372., a bird called Attdgen vel -ena, 
from Ionia or Phrygia, Moral. Ppod. ii. 54. Martial, xiii. 61., 
a guinea-hen, {aids Afra, Horat. ibid. Gallina Numidica vel 
Africantty Juvenal, xi. 142. Martial, xiii. 7^-) i*- Mclian 
crane, an Ambraciau kid; nightingales, luscmice ; thrushes, 

turdi ; 
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iurdi\ ducks# geese, &c. Tomaculum (aTc;«'<«), vel Istrruvf 
(ab hiseco)y sausages or puddings, Juvenal, x. 355. Martial. 

i. 42. 9. Petron. 31. 

Sometimes a whole boar Mas served up ; hence called 
Animal nioPTEii convivia natum, Juvenal, i. 141., and 
Poucus Tro.janus, stuffed Muth the flesh of other animals, 
3Iavroh. Sat . ii. 2. 

The Romans were particidarly fond of fish, Macroh. Sal . 

ii. 1 1 . JMullus, the mullet; rhonilniSy thought to be the turbot ; 
viunena, the lamprey; scants, the scar, or seliar; aripenser, 
the sturgeon; lupus, a pike, ttc. ; hut especially of shell-fish, 
jnsces testacei, jtectines, pcctunruli, vel <:on( iiylia, ostrea, 
oysters, &e., Mhieh they sometimes brought all the way from 
Britain, Itutupiuogue edita /undo, from Jtut/tjn'a, Hichborough 
in Kent,.7//?'en«/.iv. 141.; also snails {rocliletc), I’lin. Ep. i. 15. 

Oyster-beds {ostrearu/u. idvaria) were first invented by 
one Sergius Arata, before the Marsic war, A. IJ. (KiO., on 
the shore of Bai;e. {in Ilaiauo), and on the Lucrine lake, 
Plin. ix. 54. s. 79. Hence Lucrine oysters are celebrated, 
Marat. P])od. 2. 49. Some preferred those of Brnndusium ; 
and to settle the difi'erence, oysters use<l to be brought from 
thence, and feil for some time on tlic Lucrine lake, Plin. ibid. 

The Romans used to weigh their fishes alive at table ; and 
to see them expire was reckoned a pieia' of high entertainment, 
Plin. ix. 17* s. 30. Settee. JSTat. Q. iii. 17, IH. 

The dishes of the second table or tlie dessert, M'cre called 
BELI jARIA; including fruits, jwon/rt vel tnalu, apples, pears, 
nuts, figs, olives, grapes ; Pistachitc, vel -a, Pistacliio nuts ; 
amyi'ddUc, almonds; uvie passec, dried grajies, raisins; vancu’, 
dried figs ; jtabnuhv, ran/dta-, vel dacti/li, dates, the fruit of 
the palm-tree; bolcti, mushrooms, Plin. Kp. i.7>; nuelei pinei, 
the kernels of pine-nuts; also sw'ectmeats, confecks, or con- 
fections, called Kdulia rnellita vel dulciaria ; ciipedicc ; crust ula, 
liha, placentiv, ortologdtii, cheese-cakes or the like; eoptcc, 
alinoiid-cakes; scriblltcc, tarts, tkc., whence the maker of 
them, the pastry-cook, or the confectioner, was called Pistor 
xeXcundUar duleiarius , pi acenta rius , libari us, vrnstularius, &c. 

There were various slaves who prepared the victuals, who 
put them in order, and served them up. 

Anciently the baker and cook {pistor et coquits vel cocus) 
were the same, pestus. An expert cook was hiretl occa- 
sionally, Plant. Aid. ii. 4. 185. Pseud, iii. 2, 3. 30., wdiose 
distinguishing badge was a knife wdiich he carried. Id. Aid. 

iii. 2, 3. But after the luxury of the table was converted into 
an art^ cooks w^ere purchased at a great price, L,iv. xxxix. 0. 
Plin, ix. 17* ts. 31. Martial, xiv, 220. Cooks from Sicily in 

particular 
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particular were highly valued, Atktn. xiv. 23.^ htH^e SiculiS 
dupes f nice dishes, Horat. Od. iii. 1 . 18 . 

There were no bakers at Rome before A. U. 680. } bakiilg 
was the work of the women, xviii. 11. s. 28. Varro 

de lie Must. ii. 10. ; but Plutarch says, that anciently Rtiman 
women used neither to bake nor cook victuals, Qiidest. Aom. 
84. s. 8.3. 

'^J'he chief cook wlio had the direction of the kitchen (^qiii 
r<Kji(}ntc itrceerat), was called ARCTIIMAGIRIJS, Juvenal. 
ix. KM). 'J'he butler who had tlie care of provisions, PRO- 
MI ’S ( -ONiJi^s, J^rocurafor jteui (Pknus nxiteui otnne quo ves- 
ru)it tr hoviiues, Cie. de Nat. j>. ii. 27.) Plaut. Pseud, ii. 2. 14. 
11 oral. Sat. ii. 2. 10. He who put them in order, STRUC- 
'TOR, Martial, ix. 48. Jut'enaL vii. 184., and sometimes 
carved. Id. v. 120. xi. 130., the same with CAR l^OR, Car- 
jnts, or Scissor, Id. ix. 1 K). He who had the charge of the 
hall, ArinicNsis, Cic. Parad. v. 2. 

'I’liey were tauglit carving as an art, and performed it to 
the sound of music, hence called Chhionomontks vel gesti- 
culutores, .Juvenal, v. 121. xi. 137. Petron. 3.3, 30. 

'^rhe slaves wdio •waited at table were properly called 
MlNlSTRl, lightly clothed in a tunic, and girt {succincti, vel 
<dtc ciuefi, Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 107. ii- Rh) with napkins {lin- 
teis succhtcli. Suet. Cal. 20.) udio had their different tasks 
assigned them ; some put the plate in order [iirgeutuyn ordi- 
nahauf), Senec. de brev. Vit. 12.; some gave the guests water 
for their hands, and towels to wipe them, Petron. 31.; some 
served about the brcaul; some brought in the dishes {opsonin 
inferehanV), and set the cups, Pirg. Ain. i. 7Rii> &c. ; some 
carved ; some served the w-ine, Juvenal, v. 50. 5i), &c. In 
hot weather there U'ere some to cool the room with fans 

( JlahelUi) , and to drive away the flies. Martial, iii. 82. 

iVlaid- servants {/aniulfc) also sometimes served at table, Pirg. 
yKn. i. 703. Suet. Pib. 42. Curt. v. 1. 

VVhen a master wanted a slave to bring him any thing, he 
niade a noise with his fingers (digitis creqmit), Martial. Ibid, 
vi. 89. xiv. 1 19. Petron. 27- 

'Jhe dishes were brought in, either on the tables them- 
selves, or more fre(|uently on frames (FERCULA vel 
Repositoria), each frame containing a variety of dishes, 
Petron. 33. 00. P/m. xxviii. 2. s. .3. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. 52.; 
hence Prcchere ewuara iris vel nisetiis ferculis, i.e. missihus, to 
give a supper of three or six courses. Suet. Aug. 74. Juvenal. 
i. 93. But fereula is also sometimes put for the dishes or the 
meat, Horat. Sat. ii. 0. 104. Martial, iii. 50. ix. 83. xi. 32. 
Auson, J£pigr. 8. Juvenal, xi. 64. So MKNSiK; thus Mensas, 
i. e, lances magiias iiistar niensaruni, repositoriis imponere, 

Plin. 
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Plin. xxxiii. 11. s. 49. Petron. 34. 47. 68. Sometimes the 
dishes vel cat mi) were brought in and set down 

separately, IJorat. Sat. ii. 8. 42. ii. 2. 39. 

A large platter {lan.v vel sciUella) containing v arious kiiids 
of meat was called Mazonomum (a vi fiu ', trihuo, et y«a^o, 
ediflium qiioddam cfarind et lacte) ; which was handed about, 
that each of the guests might take what he chose, Id. viii. Sti. 
Vitellius caused a dish of iinmense size to be made, Plin. 
XXXV. 12. s. 46., which he called the Shield of Minerva^ filled 
with an incredible variety of the rarest and nicest kinds of 
meat. Suet. Pit. 13. 

At a supper given to that emperor by his brotlicr upon his 
arrival in the city {rcrou udreutitia)., 2U(X) of the most choice 
Ashes, and 7000 birds are said to have been seiwed up. Vi- 
tellius used to breakfast, dine, and sup Avith dillerent })ersons 
the same day, and it never cost any of them less than 400,000 
sesterces, about 3229/. 3.v. Ad. Ibid. 'I’lius he is said to have 
spent in less than a year Koines millics 11. S. i. e. 7,-65,625/. 
Jlio. Ixv. 3. 'Tacit. Hist. ii. 95. 

An uncommon dish u’as introduced lo the sound of the 
flute, and the servants wei*c crowned ^ ith flowers, Mucroh. 
Sat. ii. 12. 

In the time of supper the guests were entertained with music 
and dancing, Petron. 35. 36., sometimes with pantomimes 
and play-actors, Plaat. Sticb. ii. 2. 56. Spartiaii. uldriun. 
26.; with fools {'luorioiies), and buft'oons, Plin. Kp. ix. 17-; 
and even w’ith gladiators, Capitolin. in l\'ro, 4.; but the more 
sober had only persons to read or repeat select passages from 
books (ANAGNOST.E vcl ac roamata), Cic.jrltt.i. 12. Pam. v. 9. 
Keqj. sdtt. xiii. 14. Suet. Hu<f. 78. Plin. Kp. i. 15. iii. 5. vi. 
31. ix. 36. Gell. iii. 19. xiii. 11. xix. 7. Martial, iii. ,50. 
Their highest jjleasure at entertainments arose from agreeable 
conversation, Cic. Sen. 14. Ilorat. Sat. ii. 6. 70. 

I'o prevent the bad effects of repletion, some used after 
supper to take a vomit: thus Caesar {arenhuit^ C/utikijv a^s^ebaf, 
i. e. jjost coenam voniere volehat^ ideoque. largiiis edehat), Cic. 
Att. xiii. 52. Dejot. 7- ; also before supper and at other times, 
Suet. Pit. 13. Cic. Phil. 41. Cels. i. 3. Pornunt, ut edant ; 
eduntf ut vomant, Senec. ad Helv. 9. Even women, after 
bathing before supper, used to drink wine and throw it up 
again to sharpen their appetite, {P'alerni .sextarius alter ducitnr 
ante cibunif rabidam facturus orexitn,) Juvenal, vi. 427* 

A sumptuous entertainment {cwna luuta, opima vel opi- 
pdra) was called Auguuaeis, Cic. Pam. vii. 26. Pontifi- 
CALis vel Ponti/icunif Hor. Od. ii. 14. 28. Saliaris, /t/. i. 37- 
Cic* Att. V. 9., because used by these priests; or pubia, ubi 

tu 
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tn dubifes, quid sumas potissimunXi Ter. Phor. ii. 2. 28. Hor. 
Sat. ii. 2. 76. 

When a person proposed supping with any one without 
invitation, or, as we say, invited himself {crrunm ei condixit 
. vel ad c(jnnam)f Cic. Fain. i. 9. Suet. Tib. 42., he was called 
Hospes ohj-A'itjs, Plin. Pranf. and the entertainment, Subita 
CONDICTAQOK Ca.NlJI.A, Suct. Cluud. 21. 

An entertainment given to a person newly returned from 
ahroad, was called Cana Adykj-titia vel -toria. Suet. Vit. 
Fi., vel Viatica, Plant, liacch. i. 1 . 61 .; by patrons to their 
elienl s, Ca'/ia Rkc ta, opposed to Spoktula, viii. 50. ; 

by a person, when he entered on an office, C(t;na aditialis 
yv7 Ao.nciALis, Suef. Claud. 0. Soicc. Pp. 05. 123. 

Clients used to wait on their jiatrons at their houses early 
in llie morning, to paj' tlioir res])eets to them (salntarc), 
Atartial. ii. 18. 3. iii. .36. Iv. 8. .Juvenal, i. 128. v. 19., and 
sometimes to attend tliem through the day wherever they 
went, dressed in a white /ogo, Id. vii. 1 42. Martial, i. ,56. 13., 
hi'iiee called Anti^amiiui.onics, Id. iii. 7-j Nivki Quihitks ; 
and from their number, Tuuba tocata, et Pii.T-cedentia 
i.oNi.’i AG.MiMs oKKK'iA, ,7/^7'. i. 9(5. viii. 49. X. 44. On wliich 
account, on solemn occasions, tliey Avere invited to supper, 
Jui', V. 24. Suet. Claud. 21., and plentifullv' entertained in 
1h(‘ hall. 34ns was called CGCNA RFArPA, i. e. Justa et 
soloHU/s adeoque taut a et opijxlra, a formal plentifid supper; 
hence eoui'irari re(fii sc. ea'udy Suet. Aug. ’/ ■L, reete et dap- 
silt-, i. e. ahundanter, to keep a good table, Id. T'esp. 19. So 
T’ivere reete, vel euui reeta appnratu , Senec. Papist. 1 10, 122. 

Put upon the increase of luxury, it became customary under 
the emperors, instead of a supper, to give ea<rh, at least of the 
poorer clients, a certain portiim or dole of meat to carry home 
in a pannier or small liasket (SPOld’llL.V) ; which likewise 
being found inconvenient, money Avas given in place of it, 
called also .Spoututa, to the amount generally of 100 qua- 
drantes, or 25 asses, i. e. about l.v. Jd. each, Juvexial. i. 95. 
120. diarthtl. i. 60. iii. 7- ^i. 7f>v sometimes to persons 
<tf I’ank, to Avomen as Avell as men. Ibid. 34us AA'ord is put 
likcAvise for the hire given by orators to those whom they 
employed to applaud them, Avhile they AA Cre pleading, Plln. 
Kp.'n. 14. 

SPOlCriTIj.lt, or jiecuniary donations instead of suppers, 
Avere cstablisheil by Nero, Suet. IVer. 16., but abolished by 
Domitian, and the custom of formal suppers restored. Suet. 

JJoniit. 7* 

The orilinary drink of the Romans at feasts was Avine, Avhich 
they mixed AA’ith Avater, and sometimes with aromatics or 
t^jiices, Juvenal, vi. 302. 'riiev used Avatcr either cold or hot, 

e k Id. \. 63. 
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Id. V.63. Martial, xux. • 7* i* 12. xiv. 105. Plant. Carr. 
ii. 3. 13. et Mil. iii. 2. 22. 

A place where wine was sold (tahcrna vinariaj M as called 
CENOPOlil U M ; where mulled wines and hot. drinks M en' 
sold, THEUMoroLiUM, Plant. Ibid, et Jiud. ii. (). 43. J*.scnd. 
ii. 4. 52. 

Wine anciently was wry rare. It was used chiefly in tlu' 
worship of the gods. Young men below thirty, ami M'omeu 
all their lifetime, M'cre forbicldea to tlrink it, unless at saeri- 
lices, f ’dl.JIau-.ii. 1.5. vi. 3. Cie/l. x.'23. /V5/.xiv. 13., 

whence, according to some, the custom of saluting ft'ui.dc 
relations, that it might be kmnvn M'hether tlu'y had tlniti’v 
wine, Ibid, Plntarcb. Q. Jtom. (5. Jlut afterwards, m Iu ii 
wine became more plentifid, these restrictions M ere rc'mo\ cti; 
wdiich Ovid hints \\as the case even in the time of d'artjiilii 
the Proud, I'a.st. ii. 740. 

Vineyards came to be so much cultivated, tliat it :ij>|)eaivdi 
agriculture was thereby neglected; on wliich account, Ooini- 
tian, by an edict, prohibited any neM’ viju'yards to be planted 
in Italy, and ordered at least the otu' half to be cut down in 
the provinces, Suet. IJ<jjii. J . But this edict w as soon aftcj’ 
abi’ogated, lb. 14. 

The Jlomans reared their vines by fastc-ning them to certain 
trees, as the poplar and the elm; wlience these trees m en- 
said to be married (^t)iarit(iri) to the vines, llorut . l^ipud. ii. 10., 
and the vines t() them {duci ad arbare.s }'idn(is, i. e. ei/ibas 
tanquaiu lavoribits per eivilia helln privatas., Id. ( )v. i\'. 5. 
30.) and the plane-tree, to which they m ere not joined, is 
elegantly called (.'a-.i.Kiis, Id. ii. l.'>. 4. 

Wine M-as made anciently much in the sanu' manner as it 
is noM’. The grapes M ere picked {decerjudamtar) in baskt'ts 
(qnali, (juasilliy Jisciy /i.sciiuc wX /i.sceUa ) made of osier and 
stamped (eideabatdnr) . 4 he juice was sipiee/.ed out by a 

machine called TOHClJLUM, -f/rc, vel -ariiu)i, or 

PHEUl’M, a press: Pureldtir was properly the Avhole ma- 
chine, and the beam M'hich ]n’essed the grapes {irahs 

qua nvu qtremitur), Serv. in Virg. (1. ii. 242. Vitruv. vi. 0. 
The juice wais made to pass {t ransmi U ebufn r) through astraincr 
(Saccos vel Coci'm), Martial. x\\. (>1. 3. xiv. 10-1., and I’c- 
ccived into a large vat or tub (LACUS), Ovid. Past. iv. 88S. 
Plin. Pjnst. ix. 20., or j)ut into a large cask, T)oj.ii;i\r (Capa 
vel Stria), made of M’ood or potter’s earth, until the fermenta- 
tion Mats over (donee deferbuerit) ; hence Vinum noj.iAHii, 
Plant. Pseud, ii. 2. 64. The liquor wdneh came out without 
pressing, M as cv\\e.i\ Protropuin, or rnustnvi Itviviaai, Plin. 
xiv, 9. Columel. Ixii. 41. 

The must or new wine (MUSTUM) w’as refined (defa'ca- 

batur). 
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hatur)f by mixing it witb tbe yolks of pigeons* eggs, Hordt. 
Sat. ii. 4. 56.*, tbe white of eggs is now used for that purpose. 
Then it was poured {di^iisiini) into smaller vessels or casks 
{amphoric vel cadi) made usually of earth, hence cjdled Testae, 
Horat. ()d. i. 20. 2. iii. 21. 4., covered over with pitch or 
chalk {ohlitce vel jdcatar at gypsatce) , and bunged or stopped 
up (olitaratfc ) ; hence relmere vel delinere doliiirn vel endum, 
to open, to pierce, to broach, Terent. Heaut. iii. 1 . .’>1 Wine 
was ah ► kept in Icatliern bags (utres), Plin. xxviii. 18. 
I'Vom new wine, a hook not ripe for publication is called 
musfeus liber., by l*lhiy, Kp, viii. 21. 

On each cask was marked the name of the consuls, or the 
year when it was made, Marat. Od. i. 20. iii. 8, 12. 28. 8. 
Mp. i. 4., hence iVaiic tnihi famosos vet eris prof erte Malernos 
('ntisnlis (sc.m</o.s), 'J’ibull. ii. 1 . 27.? and the oldest was always 
put farthest back in the cellar; hence Jnteriore notd Malerui^ 
with a cup of old Falcrjiian wine, Marat. Od. h, 3. 8. 

When a cask w'as emptied, it was inclined to one side, and 
the wine poured out. The liomans did not use a siphon or 
s[>iggot, as we do; hence vertere cadiirn., to pierce, to empty. 
Id. iii. 2!). 2. iHvertaat MLljdtdnis {'ic. jioruUa) vinaria tota 
(sc. rasa, i. e. cados v. /agenas) ^ they turn over whole casks 
into large cups made at Allifa*, a town in Samnium, Id. Sat. 

ii. 8. 39. 

Sometimes wine w'as rijjened by being placed in the smoke 
al)ove a fire, Id. Od. iii. 8. 11. Plin. xiv. 1. s. 3. Martial. 

iii. 81. X. 30., or in an upper part of the house {in hoi'reo vel 
afxdhecd cditiorc), ndience it was said descendere^ Horat. Od. 
iii. 21. 7* Often it was kept to a great age. Id. Od. iii. 14. 
18, Cic. Prut. 280, .favenal. v. 34. Pers. iv. 29. T\d,L ii.7- 
^^'ine made in the consulship of Opimius, A. U. 033., was 
to be met with in the time of Winy, near 200 years aftci*, 
(in sjieciem. asperi rncllis reduet am,) Plin. xiv. 4, s. 0. Mar- 
li((f. i. 27 . 7- is. 40. 5. In order to make wine keep, they used 
lo boil {deeoqnerc, Virg. C. i. 295.) the must down to one half, 
Avhen it was called m'.FRUTUM : to one third, Sapa, Plin. xiv. 
9. s. 11.; and to give it a flavour (ut odor vino contingnt, et 
sajioris queedam aenmina), they mixed with it pitch and cer- 
tain lieihs; when they w'cre said coxniRE, medicaui wXcon- 
ci)inare vhitnn, Plin. xiv, 20. s. 25. Cohnnell. xii. 19, 20, 21 . 
Cato de Re Rust. 114, 115. 

Wines W'ere distinguished chiefly from the places W'hcre 
they were produced. In Italy the most remarkable w’cre, 
Vinuni Fai-e rn um, Massiciim, Calenum, Cwmhum , A Ibunmn, 


* So, Corticeni udutrivtum jiice 

in. 8. 10. 


demovcrc aviphorm, for ah utnjihura, Horat. 

E E 2 Setlnum, 
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Seflnumy Surrentinum, &c. Pliii. 23. 1 . s. 20. Foreign wines, 
Chiimifijesbiiimy Leucadhiniy Coiuuy Ithodiuniy Naxiurny Ma- 
mertinum, Thasium,Mcconhi,m\Q\Lydiimiy Marcoticum y &c. 
Tlin. xiv. 6. s. B. &c. Also from its colour or age, Vinmn. 
alhuniy nigrumy rubruniy &e. Ib. 9. s. 1 1, 12. f ’etnsy novumy 
recenSy hornimiy of the present year’s growth; friniuniy three 
years old; ?nollc, lency inHustatc edeutulnmy mellow; aspennn 
vel austerumy harsli; vicrurn vel merncHniy pure, immixed; 
meracittSy i. e. forthiSy strong, Cic. JVat. 1). iii. 31. 

The Romans set down the wine on the second table {nUe- 
ris inensis), M'ith the dessert {cion hc llariis), and before tlu'v 
began drinking poxired out libations to the gods, /Vrg. Jl^ln. 
i, 7^0. viii. 27 B. 283. G. ii. 101. This, bv' a decree of the 


senate, was done also in honour of Avigustiis, after the battli- 


of Actium, Dio. li. 19. Honit. Od. iv. 5. 31. 


The wine was brought in to tlic guests in eai'then vases 
(AMPHOR.E vel 'jTestec) with handles {ansti/cr) , hence calleti 
DiOT.K, Horat. i. 9.8., or in big-bellied jugs or bottles (A.\i- 
lU'LL.v.) of glass {I’if rca’), leather (co/vV/rwc) ,or earth (/igli/Kc), 
Plin. Epist. iv. 30. Suet. Domit. 21 . Martial, vi. ‘An. 3. xi\ . 
110., on each of which were affixed labels or small slips of 
parchment, (Tituli vel Pi iTAcaA, i. e. sr/icdulic e incnihrand 
exi'isce, vel tahella',) giving a short description of tin? (jualil \ 
and age of the wine ; thus, Fai.krxum, oiumtaxi'M anno- 
RUM CKNTtr.vi, Petron. 34. Juvenal, v. 31. Sometimes dif- 


ferent kinds of wine and of fruit A\ ere set before the giu'st > 
according to their different raid<, Plin. Pip. ii. (>. Martiid. 
iii. 82. iv. 80. am. 1 1 . 49. Suet. Cdrs. 48. Sjiarliun. Adrian. 1 / • 
Juvenal. \. 70.; Avhence Vinvm ])omim( i^ai, the Avine (haiiik 


by. the master of the house. Pci ran. 31 and c<v'n<u-c civ}Hlci\ 
to be on a level Avith one’s guest, Juvenal, a-. 1 12. 

The Avine Avas mixed {niisechatur v(>l ientperuhaiur) A\ ilh 
water in a large A^ase or boAA’l, called (31A’rEH , v. -era, Avhciici 
it AA^as poured into cups (Pocui.a), Ovid, p^asl. v. 522. 

Cups Avere called by diff’erent names; (’alire.s, pliidhr, pa- 
terce, canthdriy carclie.'iia, riboriuy seyjjld, eynilna, seajihia. 
hatiolccy cululliy ainystldcs, tkc.y ami made of A arious mate- 
-A'ials; of wood, us beech, /ag/ww, sc. poenla, V’irg. Eel. iii. 37-, 
{SACCoh, ^cO’//rt, of glass, ViTRKA, Martial, i. .38, Juvenal, ii- 
ceiyed iidch AA’hen broken used to be exchanged for brimstone 
Plin. JEjy^{.siilj)hurataramentn)yMi\.rt\A. i. 42.4. x.3. Juvenal. 
A^el Siriu)y nmber, succina. Id. ix. .50., of brass, silver, and gold, 
tion was ov^ieautifully engraved; hence called TORElJjMAI'A, 
Plant. Paeud.tpfa vel cadatay Cic. Verr. iv. 18. ii. 52. Pis. 27-. 
pressing, Avas c.th figures {signa vel .sigiUa) affixcal to them, 
xiv. 9. Columei.^ or EMBEEMATA, Cic. Ver. iv. 23. 
Tlie must or nQ^fartial. viii. 51 . 9 ., which might be put on and 
e {exernptiliu) y Cic. ibid. 22. 24., or Avith 


j'-euis 
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ijcms, sometimes taken off the fingers for that purpose, Juvenal, 
5. 41., hence called CALICES GEMMATI vel aurum gem- 
AJATiJM, JMartial. xiv. 109. 

Cups were also made of precious stones, Virg. G. ii. 506.*, 
ol crystal, Scnec. de Iru^ iii. 40., of amethyst and murra or 
porcelain {jKjnda niurrhia) , Martial, ix. 60. 13. x. 49. Plin. 
xxxiii. 1. xxxvii. 2, &c. 

Cups were of various forms; some had handles (ansA': vel 
xAsi), I’irg. FjcL vi. Y] . .Juvenal, v. 4/., usually twisted 
(TOilTfLES), Ovid. Kp. xvi. 252., hence called Cajaces 
Pi’EJiATi, i. e. ahitl \el ansaii^ Plin. xxxvi. 26. Some had 
none. 

There Avere slaves, usually bea\itiful boys {pueri exiniid facie., 
(iell. XV. 1*2.), who Availed t(i mix the Avine with water, 
and to ser\(' it up; forAvbicb j)urposc“ they used a small goblet, 
r;dlcd CYA4'lll S, to measure it, 7 V«m/. Pers. v. 2. 16., con- 
taining the twelfth part of a ttexiarius, nearly a (|uart English, 
lienee the cups Avere named from the parts of the Roman 
AS, according to the number of ci/atlii Avhich they contained; 
thus, SEXTANS, a cup uhieh contained two ct/athi; Triens 
\ el Priental, three; Qi'aduans, ff)ur, Suet. Aug.']7‘ 

Martial, viii. 51. 24. ix. 95. xi. 3/. l*ers. iii. 100., and those 
Avho served Avith Aviue AvtTC sai<l An cyatuos stare, Suet.Jul. 
19., At) ( vA'i jitrM .sTATUj, //or. Od. 1. 26.8., or Cyathjssari, 
I'laut. Alca. ii. 2, 2!>. 

Tliey also used a less measure, for filling wine and other 
fupiors, called Ligui.a or IJjigiila, and Cocheeare, vel -or, 
a spocm, the fourth part of a n/at/ncs, Marli;d. v. 20. viii. 33. 
23. xiv. 121. 

'I'he streugtli of Aviue aaus sometimes lessened, bj* making 
it ])ass through a strainer with snow in it, Coi.UM ntvarium, 
Martiid. xiv. 103., vel Sa< < us ntvarius, Ih. 104. xix. 

22, s. *28. xix. 4. s. 19. It aa'us also sometimes cooled by 
])o:iring snow water upon 'd,, Alartiid. v. 65. xiv. 11/. Senee. 
I'lp. 79. 

3’he Pomaus used to driidv to the health of one another, 
thus, Benj*; Mini, Bene aoiiis, &c. Plant. Pers. v. i. 20., 
sometimes in honour of a friend or mistress. Ibid. ^ Horat. 
Od.. i. 27- 9., and used to take as many epat/d as there were 
letters in the name, 'Pibufl. ii. 1.31. Alartial. i. 72., or as they 
v.ished years to them; hence they Avere said, Ad numerum 
Inhere, Ovid. Fast. iii. 531. A frequent number Avas three 
in honour of the Graces ; or nine, of the Muses, Horat. Od. 
iii. 19. 11. Anson. Kidyll. xi. 1. The Greeks drank first in 
honour of the gods, and then of their friends ; hence Gr.eco 
more iubere, Cic. Verr. i. 26. et ibi Ascmi, They began 
M'itli small cups, and ended with larger. Ibid. They used to 

name 
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name the person to whom they handed the cup ; thus, Pno- 
piNo TIBI, &c. Cic. Tusc. i. 40. Plant. Stich. v. 4. 26. 30. 
Per. Eun. v. 9, 57* Vtrg. i. 728. Martial, i.69. vi.44. 
Juvenal, v. 127- 

A skeleton was sometimes introduced at feasts in the time 
of drinkinjf, or the representation of one {lartni nrf'enten)^ 
Petron. 34., in imitation of the Eif 5 'ptians, Merodot. ii. 78. 
S. 74 . Plutarch, in Cont'iv. Sapient. 6., upon which the master 
of the feast looking at it used to say, Vivamus, dum licet 
ESSE BKNE, PetrOTl. U). Il/i'e tc Kai Tcpncv, tifrncai <'/ap uTrnOai’wu 
TO/O'l'TOS', Drink and be merr}', for thus shalt thou be after 
death, llcrodot. ibid. 

The ancients sometimes crowned their cujjs with flowers, 
T'irg. JEjU. iii. 525. Pihull. ii. .5. 98. But voronare cratern 
vel vinay i. e.pocula, signifies also to fill ivith rviney Virg. G. 
ii. 528. .En.i. 721 . vik 147 . 

The ancients at their feasts appointed a person to preside 
by throwing the dice, whom they called A11151TER BIBEN- 
J4I, 31 agislcr vel Ilex eonviviiy madiperator vel modimjterator, 
{avfnro<Ttfipxf*'^i) dietatory dux, sirafegus, ike. He directed 
every thing at pleasure, Ilorat. Od. i. 4. 18. ii. 7* 25. Cir. 
Sen. 14. Plant. Stich. v. 4. 20. 

AVhen no director of the feast was appointed, they were' 
said Culpa pnlare rnagi.strdy to drink as much as they pleased, 
{culpabatnr illr (/ni nmltuni hiherety excess only was blamed,) 
Ilorat. ii. 2. 123. Some read cvjipd\e\ but impro- 

2>ei’ly; for enpa signifies either a large cask or tun which 
received the must from the wine-press, or it isjjutfor copaxeX 
caupay a woman Avho kcjit a tavi-rn, {rjutc ratiponam vel 
tabernam exerceret f) Suet. Ncr. 27-, or for the ta\x*rn itself ; 
whence it was tliought mean for a person to be supplied with 
wine, or from a retailer {de jt't'oprd.a vel ]>roprda)y Cic. Pis. 27- 
Suet. Claud. 40. 

During the intervals of drinking they often jdayed at dice 
(ALEA), Plant. Cure. ii. 3. 7«>*, of which there Avere two 
kinds, the tessercc and tali, Cic. Sen. IG. 

The Th:SSER/E had six sides, marked I. II. III. IV. V. 
VI., like our dice. The TALI had four sides longAvise, for 
the tw'O ends were not regarded. On one side Avas marked 
one point, {unioy an ace,) called Cams; on the opposite sid(' 
six, (Sfjvio, sice) ; on the two other sides, three and four, 
{temio et quaternio) . In playing they used three tcssercc and 
lour tali. They were put into a box made in the form of a 
snuill tower, straight necked, Avider below than above, and fluted 

Aglets, {intus gradus excisos habe7iSy) called FRITIULIJS, 
f^rgtiSy turrisy turriculayphimusy orca, &c., and being shaken, 
were thrown out upon the gaming-board or table, (FORUS, 

alvensy 
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alveus f vel tahula liisoria aut aleatoria,) The highest or most 
fortunate throw {jactusy bolus velma7ius), called VENUS, or 
Jao'j 'US VENKiiKus vel Basilicus, was, of the tesserecy three 
sixes ; of the tali, when all of them came out different 
numbers. The worst or lowest throw { jactus pessimus vel 
dainuosHs) , called CANES vel Ca7iiculcc, vel vulturii, was, of 
the tessercc, thi-ce aces; of the tali, when they were all the 
same. The other throws \vere valued from their numbers, 
Cic. llivm. i. 13. ii. 21. 59. >S7iet. Aug. 71. 07nd. Art. Am, 
3i. 2(X1. Trist. ii. 474. P7't)j)ert. iv. 9. 20. Plant. Ashi. v. 
2. .55. Ilorut. Sat. ii. 7- 17* Pen's. Sat. iii. 49. Martial, xiv. 
14, &c. When any one of tlic /r///fell on the end {hi caput), 
it was said rectus cadcre \Q\assistcre, Cic. Fin. iii. 16., and the 
throw w’asto be repeated. The throw called Fe/ius determined 
the direction of the feast, {A7'chiposia, m co777potatio7ie prmci- 
]>atus, ?7iagistcn'i7f.t7i, Cic. Senect. \ i.,vi'l.Iieg7iumvi7ii, Horat. 
Od. i. 4. 18.) While throwing the dice, it was usual for a 
person to express his wishes, to invoke or name a mistress, or 
the like. Plant, ylsi/i. v. 2. 5.5. iv. 1. 35. Captiv. i. 1. 5. 
Cin'c. ii. 3. JS. 

They also played at odds or evens (Par tmpar ludehant). 
Suet. Aug. 71.) at a game called DUODECIM SCRIP- 
TA vel Scrij/fula, or bis se/ia ptmeta, Cic. Orat. i. 50. Non. 
Marcell. ii. 7^1- Quinctil. xi. 2. Martial, xiv. 17., on a 
square table {tabula vel divided by tw'elvc lines {linea; 

vel sci'ipta), on which were placed counters (CALCULI, 
lAitruncs V. Patr7t/ivuJi) of different colours. The counters 
were moved {jyromor'eba/ifur) according to throws {boli vel 
/actus) of the dice, as with us at The lines were 

intersected by a transverse line, called IjINKA Sacra, which 
they did not j^ass without being forced to it. When the 
counters had got to the last line, they Avere said to be inciti 
vel iui 77 tofi, and the player ad weifas vel -a redact7(s, reduced to 
extremity, Plant. Pwn. iv. 2. 86. Tt'bi. ii. 4. 136., nnam cal- 
rtn)i 71077 posse cie/'c, i. e. 7i77U77i calcuhn/i 777overe, not to be able 
to stir, Ib. In this game there was room both for chance and 
art, 'J\n'. Ad. iv. 7*21. Ovid. Art. Aiei. ii. 203. iii. 363, 
^/nso 7 i. Prof. i. 25. Mai'fial. vii. 71 • xiv. 20. 

Some exclude the tali or tesse7'fc from this game, and make 
it the same with chess among us. Perhaps it was played both 
ways. But several particulars concerning the private games of 
tlic Romans are not ascertained. 

All games of chance were called ALEA, and forbidden by 
the Con^c/^V«^,P^/'Z;/^V7Vm,and T/V/rtw hiwB, Horat. Od. iii.24. 
58., except in the month of December, Martial, iv. 14.7. 
v. 85. xiv. 1. These huvs, however, were not strictly observed. 

Old 
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Old men were particularly fond of such games, as not 
requiring bodily exertion, Cic. Sen. 16. Suet. Aug. 71. Ju- 
venal. xiv. 4. 

The character of gamesters (AEEATORES vel aleones) 
was held infamous, Cic. Cat. ii. 10. Phil. ii. 27* 

Augustus used to introduce at cnt.ertjiimnents a kind of 
diversion, similar to what we call a lottery ; by selling tickets 
{jiortes), or sealed tablets, apparently equivalent, at an equal 
price ; which, when opened or unsealed, entitled the pur- 
chasers to things of veryune(jual value {rea ina'qaalisshtuc); as, 
for instance, one to 1(X) gold pieces, another to a pick-tooth 
{ilentisealpium), a third to a purple robe, ike.-, in like manner 
pictures, with the UTong side turned to the companj’' {aversas 
talmlariau piciaras in eoni’h'io rtndifare solchai), so that, for 
the same price, one received the picture of an Apelles, of a 
Zeuxis, or a I’arrhasius, and another, the first essay of a 
jcurner. Suet. Aug. 7b. i>o Ucliogabrdus, Pamjtrid. in Tlta 
e/u.s, 21. 

There was a game of chance, (which is still common in Italy, 
chiefly, however, among the vulgar, called the game of A/orrw,) 
j>layed between two persons, by suddenly raising or compress- 
ing the fingers, and, at the same instant, guessing each at the 
number of the other; when doing thus, they were said Mn ark 
D iGiTis, Civ. Dirin. ii. 4\ . Oy/I iii. 2.‘5. Snet. Aug. Mi. As 
the number of fingers stretched out could not be known in the 
dark, unless those who played had implicit cf)nfidencc in one 
anotlier ; hence, in praising the virtue and fidelity of a. man, he; 
was said to be Uignus quicum in TKNjiiiRis micks. Civ. OfJ'. 
iii. 19. Fin. ii. 16. s, 52. 

Tlie Romans ended their repasts in the same manner in 
which they began them, with libations and prayers, Ovid. 
F'ast. ii. 635. The guests drank to tlu; health of their hosl, 
and, under the Cfcsars, to that of the emperor, Ihid. vt 
Petron. 60. When about to go awaj", they soinetiincs d('- 
manded a parting cup in honour of hlcrcury, that he jnight 
grant them a sound sleep. Martial. Delphin. i. 72. 

The master of the house {herus, doininus, parorhus, rfriur 
magifiteVt vonvivator, Hor. Sat. ii. 8 . 35. Martial, xii. dS. 
Gell. xiii. 11.) used to give the guests certain presents at their 
departure, called Suet. Aug. 75 . Gal. Hi). Wsp. 

19. Martial, xiv. 1. Tetron. 60., or XliNIA, which were some- 
times sent to them, jC/yiA/. vi. 31. Fitruv. \’i. 10. Bfar- 
tial. xiii. 3. Xknium is also put for a present sent from the 
provinces to an advocate at Rome, Plin. P^p. v. 14., or given 
to the governor of a province. Digest. 


The 
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The presents ^^iven to guests being of different kinds, were 
sometimes distributed by lot, Martial, xiv. 1. 5. — 40. 144. 
170 ., or by some ingenious contrivance, Petron. 41. 


III. llOMdN RITES OF MARRIAGE. 

yV REGAL marriage { jusftmi tnatrinioniurn) among the 
Romans was made in three dift’erent ways, called usus, 
amfarrentio, and coiunptio. 

J . U8US, usage or prescription, was when a woman, with 
the consent of her parents or guardians, lived witli a man for 
a u'hole year (i/tafrintonii causa) without being absent three 
nights, and thus became liis lawful ^vife, or property, by pre- 
scription (//.s7/ rapfa fuit)y (jell. iii. 2. If absent for thi’cc 
nights {trinoctiuin), she was said esse usiupata, or isse usur- 
pa/urn sc. suum /iis, to have interrupted the prescription, and 
llius prevented a marriage, Usurjuttio est enim usuca 2 iionis 
intcn'iiptio, (jcH. iii. 2. 1). 41. il. 2. — See p. 50. 

2. CONFARKEATIO, M'as u’hen a man and woman were 
joined in marriage by the Pontifex 3[ax} uitis^or Plarnen Dialis, 
in presence of at least ten witnesses, by a set form of words, 
and bv tasting a cake made of salt, water, and flour, called 
FAR, or Pams Fariii<:l;.s vcl Par ream libum; which was 
ofTered wit h a sheep in sacrifice to the gods, Dionys. ii. 25. 
Serr. ad Tlr^. (i. i. ,‘M . iv. 104. Plin. xviii. 2. 

This was the most solemn form of mai-riage, and could 
ordv’ be disst)lvcd hv another kind of sacrifice, called OIF- 
I'ARIIEATIO, I'estus. By it a w'oniau "was said to come 
into the possession or power of her husband by the sacred 
laU'S, [h d-n I’c/ioi’'.- !( />ot"i e'li't /ii mivvWciUy i)l 'ItlUllWUfl^ i. c. j)otes~ 
iafcm ciri com'Oiirc) . She thus became partner of all his sub- 
stance and sacred rites, those of the Peuat.es, as well as of the 
Pares. (See p. 2(>! .) If he died intestate, and without cliil- 
dren, she inherited his whole fortune as a daughter. If he left 
children, she had an equal share with them. If she committed 
any fault, the husband judged of it in company with her rela- 
tions, and punished her at pleasure, Dionys. ii. 25. Plin. xiv. 
Iii. Snef. 'Vih. 35. Pacit. Ann. xiii. 32. The punishment of 
u'omcu publicly condemned, was sometimes also left to their 
relations, X/f;. xxxix. 18. X«/. vi. 3. 5. 

'Pile cliildrcn of this kind of marriage were called PATRI- 
M1 et MATRIMI, Serv. Ibid., often employed for particular 
purposes in sacx-ed solemnities, JAv. xxxvii. 3. Cic. Besj). 
liar. 1 1 . Tacit. Hist. iv. 53. Certain priests were chosen 
only from among them : as the Planien of Jupiter, Tacit. 
Annul, iv. IG., and the Vestal Virgins, Gcll. i. 12. According 

to 
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to Festus those were so called whose parents were both alive. 
K only the father was alive, Patrimif vel -es; if only the 
mother, vel ~es. Hence Minerva is called Patuima 

VIRGO, Catull. i. 9., because she had no niotlicr ; and a man 
who had children while his own father was alive, I’atkr 
FATRIMUS, Festus. 

This ceremony of marriage in later times fell much into 
disuse, Tacit. Annal. iv. 1(>. Hence Cicero mentions only 
two kinds of marriage, Usus and i oemptio, / iro /'Vrtee. 

3. COEMP'riC) was a kind of mutual purchase {eniptio^ 
tienrftV/o), when taman and woman were married, by delivering 
to one another a small piece of money, and repeating certain 
words, Cic. Orat. i. 57- The man asked the woman, if she was 
willing to be the mistress of his family, An sini mater 
KAM iLK® EssK VELLKT ? She ausworccl. That she was, Sk 
VEEEE. In the same manner, the Avoinan asked the man, anti 
he made a similar ansAver, lineth. in Cic, Topic. 3. 

The effects of this rite Avere the same sis of the former. 
The Avoman was to the husband in the platre of a daugliter, 
and he to her as a father, Serv. in Tlrg. G. i. 31. She as- 
sumed his name, together Avith her oavu ; as Antonia Drnsi, 
Domitia Fibuli, i^'c. She resigned to him all her goods. Ter. 
Andr. i. 5. 61. Cic. Toji. i\\, and acknovviedged him as her 
lord and master (Dominits), /7rg. iv. 103. 214. The 
goods which a Avoman brought to her husband, besides her 
portion, AA'^ere called PAIIAPHKIINA, -onim, or bona jmrn- 
phernalia. In the fii-st days of the republic doAvries Ai ere very 
small ; that gi\'en liy the senate to the daughter of Scipio was 
only 11,000 f/.s-.se.s of brass, ,£’3."> : 10 : o ; and one Megulliti 
was sirnamed Dotata, or the great fortune, because she had 
.50,000 asses, i. e. ,^161 : 7 : 6, Fal. 3Ia.r. iv. 4, ](), Butafter- 
Avards, upon the increase of AAcalth, the marriage-portions 
of women became greater, Decie.s cenfena, sc. .se.stcrtia, 

: 18 : 4. Martial, ii. 65. 5. xi. 24. 3. Anvenal. vi. 13()., 
the usual portion of a lady of Senatorian rank, Juvenal, x. 355. 
Soine had ducenties, 3£’i6l,4,5H : 6 : 8, Martial, v. 38. 34. 

Sometimes the wife reserved to herself {recejnt, Cic. Oral , 
ii. 55. Topic. 26. vel excepit. i. e. in itsuni suum reservavit) 
a part of the dowry; hence called Dos aECErriciA, Di^^esf. 
and a slave, who was not subject to the povA’er of lier husband, 
Servus recepticius. Gelt. xvii. 6., or dotaeis. Plant. 
Asin.\.72. 

Some think that coUmptio was used as an accessory rite to 
confarreatio, and retained Avhen the jirimary rite Avas dropt ; 
from Cic. Flacc. 34. 

The rite of purchase in marriage Avas not peculiar to the 
Romans j but prevailed also among other nations j as among 

the 
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the Hebrews, Gen. xxix. 18. 1 Sam* xviii. 25. j the Thra- 
cians, Xenoph. Anah.xn. Herodot, Terpsich.init*} the Greeks, 
JSuripid. the Germans, Tadt. de Mbr. G, 18, &c.; 

the Cantabri in Spain, Strab. iii. 165. So in the days of 
Homer, Odyss. viii. 317., to which Virgil alludes, G. i. 31. 

Some say that a yoke { jugum) used anciently to be put on 
a man and woman about to be married ; whence they were 
called coNJUGEs, Virg.JKn. iv. 16. But others think 

this expression merely metaphorical; as, Horat. Od. ii.5. 1~ 
iii. 9. 1.8. Plant, Citrc. i. 1. 50. 

A matrimonial union between slaves was called CONTU- 
BKRNIUM ; the slaves themselves Contubeunales (see 
p. 43.), or when a free man lived with a woman not married 
(CoNcuBiNATus), Suct. / 3., ill which case, the woman 

was called Concubina, Cic. de Orat. i. 40., Peelaca, Suet. 
P'esp.*‘2 1 ., or V'Ei.iJF.yi^quce projiri^ fuit ejus, quiuxorem haberet, 
Festus. Plant. Rud. v. 4.3. Gell. iv. 3. ; thus, Pellex 
KEGi>\E, Suet. Ca;s. 49., FiEiiE, Cic. Cluent. JO., Juvenal. 
ii. 57-, SoRORis, Ovid. Met. vi. .537. Ejiist. 9. 132. Jovis, 
i. e. lo, 7Z». xiv. 95. et alibi passim. 

Married women were called Matron^e, or niatres familiasy 
Gell. xviii. 6., opposed to meretricesy qrrostitutvey scortOy &c. 

There could be no just or legal marriage (NUKriiE, 
justum matrimojiiumy connubmmy conjugiuniy vel consortium, 
i e. eadern fortuna aut conditioy for better, for worse), unless 
between Roman citizens ; Non erat cum externo connu- 
ju I’M, Senec. lien. iv. 35., without a particular permission for 
that purpose, obtained first from the people or senate, and 
afterwartls from the Finperors, Eiv. xxxviii. 36. XJlpian. 
Eragni. v. 4. Conjuge Z»or/>rtm turpis maritusvix^ity^AorSit. 
Od. iii. .5. .5. Anciently, a Roman citizen was not allowed 
even to marry a freed- woman, Xiu.xxxix. 19., hence Antony 
is reproached by Cicero for having married Fulvia, the daugh- 
ter of a freed-man, Plin. ii. 2. iii. 6., as he afterwards was 
detested at Rome for marrjdng Cleopatra, a foreigner, before 
he divorced Octavia ; but this w^as not esteemed a legal mar- 
riage, Plutarch, in Anton. 

By the Lex Pa pi a Popp.ea, a greater freedom was allowed. 
Only senators and their st>ns and grandsons were forbidden 
to marry a freed-woman, an actress, or the daughter of an 
actor, liio. liv. 16. But it was not till Caracalla had granted 
the right of citizenship to the inhabitants of the whole empire, 
that Romans were permitted freely to intermarry with fo- 
reigners. 

The Romans sometimes prohibited intermarria^s between 
neighbouring districts of the same country, lAv. viii. 14. 
.ix. 43. xlv.29., and what is still more surprising, the States 

of 
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of Italy were not allowed to speak the Latin language in 
public, nor their criers to use it in auctions, without permis- 
sion, Lav, xL 42. 

The children of a Roman citizen, whether man or woman, 
and a foreigner, were accounted spurious, and their condition 
little better than that of slaves, xliii. 3. They were 

called HYBRIDAL or Ihrida'y vel -des, I-lorat. Sat. i. 7* -• 
Suet, ^ug, 19., thcgeneral names of animals of a mixed lireed, 
or produced by animals of a different species, inongrels 
( animalia amhigena vel bigenera^ tmtsi moves, U)vhn, &c.) as 
a mule, from a horse aiwl an ass ; a dog from a hound an<l a cur 
{canis ex venatiro et gregario) , Plin. viii.f>., lienee ajiplied to 
those sprung from j^arents of different nations, Ilirt. de Bell, 
^fr, 19. Martial, vi. 39. viii. 22., and to wortls compounded 
from different languages. 

The children of a lawful marriage were culled LKGlTljVIl ; 
all others I L LEG iTiMi. Of the latter there were four kinds : 
Naturai.es, ex conemhina ; Seuuii, ex mcrc/r/ec vel seorto et 
incerto jnitre, Plutarch. Q. Rom. 101., Aouivierjni et in- 
cEsTUosi. There w'ere certain degrees of coiisanguinity,within 
which marriage was prohibited, jis between a brother and sister, 
an uncle and niece, &c. Such connection Avas called INCKS- 
TUS, -tis vel ~nm, Suet. Cl. 2(5. Ner. Ty. ''racit. Ann. xii. d, 
5, 6, or with a Vestal Virgin, Suet. Domit. 8. d'hese degrees 
were more or less extended, or contracted at different times, 
Plutarch. Queest. Rom. (5. 2'acit. xlun. xii. (5, 7 * JAv. i. 42. 
46. xlii. 34. Suet. Aug. 63. Claud. 26. 

Polygamy, or a plurality of Avives, Avas forbidden among the 
Romans, Suet. Jul. .'52. Cie. dc Oral. i. 40. 

The age of puberty or marriage avus from fourteen for men, 
and twelve for girls, Pest us. 

A custom prevailed of espousing infants to avoid the penalties 
of the law against bachelors : but Augustus ordained, that 
no nuptial engagement should be valid, which Avas matle more 
than two years before the celebration of the marriage, that 
is, below ten, Bio. liv. 16. Ivi. J. Suet. Aug. 34. This, 
however, Avas not always observed, /. 17. Bigest. xxiii. tit. i. 
de Spotisal. 

No young man or AA'oman was allowed to marry Avithout the 
consent of their jiarents or guardians, Cic. Place.’ ‘Ab. Hence a 
father was said vel despond ere fdiaiyiVi\xt /ilium, Cic. 

Att. i. 3. Ter. And. i. \. /b. 4acit. Agric. 9., adding these 
words, Qy^ res recte vertat: or Hii benk veutant. 
Plant. Aul. ii. 2. 41. 49. ii. 3, 4. 

There was a meeting of friends, usually at the house of the 
womb’s father, or nearest relation, to settle the articles of the 
mahiage contract, which was written on tables (legitima:, 

fuhellcc)f 
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taheU(B)y and sealed, Juvenal, ii. 119. vi. 25. 199. x, 836. 
This contract was called SPONSALIA, -orum vel *-ium, 
espousals ; the man who was betrothed or affianced, SPON- 
SUS, and the woman SPONSA, Gell. iv. 4. Suel. .dug. 53. 
Cl. 12., or PACTA, Plant. Pwn. v. 3. 38. Trin. ii. 4. 99., 
as before SPKRATA, Id. Amphit. ii. 2. 44., and SPERA- 
TIJS, Ovid. ISjti xi. prope Jinem. The contract was made in 
the form of a stipulation. An sponkes ? Sponueo. Then 
likewise the dowry was promised. Plant. Trin. v. 2. 34. 
Terent. And. v. 4. 47*, to be paid down on the marriage day. 
Suet. Cl. 26. Juvenal, x. 33.o., or afterwards usually at three 
separate payments {trihiis pensionihuft) y Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. & 
ult. On this occasion, there was commonly a feast : and the 
man gave the woman a ring {annulus pronnhus) y by way of 
pledge, Juvenal, vi. 2/., which she put on her left hand, on 
the finger next the least ; because it was believed, a nerve 
reached from thence to the heart, Macroh. Sat. vii. 15. 

Then also a day was fixed for the marriage. Ter. And. i. 1. 
75. Certain days were reckoned unfortunate ; as the Kalends, 
Nones, and Ides, and the days which followed them, particu- 
larly the whole month of May, Mense malum majo nubere 
vtTi.(Ju.s AIT, Ovid. Past . v. 4f)0. Plutarch. Q. Itoni. 85., and 
those days which were called Ai'ri, marked in the kalen- 
<lar with black ; also certain festivals, as that of the Saliiy 
ParentaUoy Matu’ob. Sat. i. 15. But widows might 

maiT}'' on those days. Ibid. Pint. Q. lloni. 103. 

The most fortunate time was the middle of the month of 
.June, Ovid. Past. vi. 221. Plutarch. Ibid. 

If after the espousals either of the parties wished to retract, 
{spunsalia dissolvere, infirmctrcy vel infringere,^ which they 
expressed thus, Conditionk 'itta non utor, it was called 
Hence, liepudiatus repelGr, after being re- 
jected, 1 am sought back, Ter. And. i. 5. 15.; and when a 
man or woman, after signing the contract, sent notice that 
they wished to break off the match, they were said Itepudium 
ei vel amicis e/us rnittercy remit tere vel renunciarey Ter. 
Phorrn. iv. 3. 72. v. 0. 35. Plant. Aid. iv. 10. 69. But Me- 
pudiare also signifies, to divorce cither a wife. Suet. Cccs. i., 
or a husband, Quinctil. vii. 8. 2. 

On the wedding-day, the bride was dressed in a long white 
rolie bordered with a purple fringe, or embroidered ribbons 
{segmenta et longi habit us, .Juvenal, ii. 124.), thought to be the 
saiiie with tunica recta, Plin. viii. 48., bound with a girdle, 
Lucan, ii. 362., made of wool (ZONA y^cingtdum laneum), 
tied in a knot, called nodus HereideuSy which the husband 
untied {solvebat) , Ovid. Ep. ii. 116. Festus. Her face was 
Covered (NUBEBATUR) with a red or flame-coloured veil 

(luteum 
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{luteum FLAMMEUM vel -ws), to denote her modesty, 
lAtcan, ii. 361. Juvenai, ii. 124. vi. 224. et Schol. in lov. x. 
334. Martial, xii. 42. P/m. xxi. 8., hence Nuubre, sc. hc 
viro, to marry a husband } dare vel collocarejiliam nuptmn v. 
nuptuij i. e. in matrimonium dare, to many a daughter or 
dispose of her in marriage. Her hair was divided into six 
locks with the point of a spear. Pint, in Pomul. et Qiiccst. 
86. vel 87* Ovid. Past. ii. 560., and crowned with flowers, 
Catull. lix. 6. Her shoes were of the same colour with her 
veil {lutei soceijy Catull. lix. 10. Plaut. Cas. prol. 89. Cic. 
Cluent. 5. Divio, i. 16. Liv. xlii. 12. Suet. Cl. 26. Tacit. 
Ann. xi. 2J. Val. Max. ix. 1. 

No marriage was celebrated without consulting the auspices, 
X. 336. Cic. JDiv. i. IG. Clnent. 5. IG. Plaut. Cas. prol. 
86. Suet. Claud. 26. Tacit. Ann. xi. 27. Piican. ii. 371., 
and offering sacrifices to the gods, especially to Juno, the 
goddess of marriage, Virg. ALn. iv. 59. Anciently a hog was 
sacrificed, Varro 11. It. ii. 3. The gall of the victim was 
always taken out and thrown away, to signify the removal of 
all bitterness from marriage, Plutarch, pra^cep. conjug. The 
marriage-ceremony was performed at the house of tlie bride’s 
father, or nearest relation. In the evening, the bride was 
conducted (DUCEBATUR vel deducehatur) to her husband’s 
hou^e. She was taken apparently by force {abripiebatur) from 
the arms of her mother or nearest relation, in memory of 
the violence used to the Sabine \vomen. Three boys, whose 
parents were alive, attended her ; two of them, supporting 
her by the arm, and the third bearing a flambeau of pine or 
thorn before (Taedapinea vel spinea), Festus, Catull. lix. 15. 
Plin. xvi. 18. Propert. iv. 12. 46. There were five other 
torches carried before her, (called Packs Nuptialks, Cic. 
Cluent. 6., MaritjE, Ovid. Kp. xi. 101., Lkgitim^e, L,ucan. 
ii. 356.) Plutarch. Q. Horn. 2. Hence Ta;da is put for mar- 
riage, Virg. .^n, iv. 18. Ovid. Met, iv. 60. 

Maid-servants followed with a distaff, a spindle, and wool, 
{colus compta, et fusus cum stammer) intimating that she was 
to labour at spinning, as the Roman matrons did of old, 
Plin. viii. 48. s. 74. Ovid. Past. ii. 741. Piv. i. 57., and 
some of the most illustrious in later times. Augustus is said 
to have seldom worn any thing but the manufacture of his 
wife, sister, daughter, and nieces, at least for his domestic 
robes. Suet. Aug. 73. 

A boy named CAMILLUS, carried, in a covered vase 
called CuMERUM vel -a, the bride’s utensils (nubentis uten- 
silia), Pestus^ and play-things for children (Crepunpia), 
PlauU Cut. iii. 1. 5 . liud. iv. 4. 110. 

A great 
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A great number of relations and friends attraded the lid]^ 
tial procession {potnpam nuptialem ducebant), Ivhich was 
called OFFICIUM, ,Tiwennl. ii. 132. vi. 202. Suet. Cal. 25. 
Claud. 26. JVer, 28. ; hence lJUCERE uxorem, sc. domum, 
to many a wife. The boys repeated jests and railleries {sales 
ef coTwivia) as she passed along, Ltucan. ii. 369. Festus. 
Cutull. lix. 127 . 

'I'he door and door-posts of the bridegroom's house were 
adorned with leaves and llou'^ers, and the rooms \vith tapestry, 
Juveudl. vii. f)!. 79 . 226. 

When the bride came thither, being asked who she was, she 
answered, Unr tit Cahjs, ini kgo Caia, i. e. Ubi tu Do- 
mhiHs et pater f(i}rnlins, ihi ego Jiomina et 7nater farnilias. A 
new married M'oman was called CAl A, from Caia Ceediia, or 
'J'aiutfjiiU, the wife of Tarqninins Prisciis, who is said to have 
b('en an excidlent spinster {lani/ica) and housewife, Cic.Mur. 
12. i^uhirtil. i. J . Festiis. Her distaff and spindle were kept 
in the temple of Saugus or Hercules, IVin. viii. 48. s. 74. 

'i'lie bride bound the door-posts of her husband with woollen 
fdlets, l*liu. xxix. 2. s. 1). JLitcau. ii. 3.'>,'>. Serv. inVirg.JFn, 
iv. 458., and anointed {uugebnt) them ndth the fat of swine or 
wolves, t(> avert fascination or ciKrhantments ^ whence she was 
called lIXOR, IJxxou, Sere. ibid. Plin. xxviii. 9. s.37. ' 
iSlie was lifted over the threshold, Lucan, ibid. Pint arch, in 
Iiouiul. ct Qiucst. Jtom. 29., orgenth’’ stepped over it. Plant. 
Has. iv. 4. 1. It was thought ominous to touch it with her 
feet, because the threshold was sacred to Vesta, the goddess 
of virgins, Scrx'. in Pirg. Pci. viii. 29. 

l'])on iier entry, the keys of the house were delivered to 
her, to dem)te her being entrusted with the management of 
the family, Festus. A sheep’s skin was spread below her; 
intimating that she Avas to work at the spinning of wool, 
Plutarch . Qu<cst. Iloui.31 . Both she and her husband touched 
fire and water, because all things were supposed to be pro- 
duced from these two elements, Plu/arcb. Q. Horn. 1. Varro 
de L. L. iv. 10. Ovid. Fast. iv. 792. Art. Am. ii. 598., with 
the water they !)athed their feet, Serv. in Virg. JFm. iv. 167- 
The husband on this occasion pive a feast (CQiiNA NIJP- 
4'IALIS) to his relations and friends, to those of the bride 
and her attendants, Ctcrc. v. 2. 62. Suet. Cal. 25. Ju- 

venal. vi. 201 . 

Musicians attended, who sang the nuptial sotig (EPITHA- 
LAMIUM, Hvmenaius vel -nniy vel ’Phaeassio, Martial, iii. 
93. 25. Catull. 61. Ter. Adelpfi. v. 7- 7- Stat. Sylv. ii. 7- 
87 . They often repeated, lo Hymen Hymen.®e, Plant. Ca^. 
iv. 3., and Thaeassio, Martial, i. 36. 6., from Hymen the 
god of marriage among the Greeks, and Tlialassus among 
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theRomanSj 72»irf. Afer/m/. xiii. 42: 5., or from one STo/awat?/.?, 
who lived in great happiness with his wife, t'estm^ Liv. i. 1)., 
as if to wish the new-married couple the like felicity, Plu- 
tarch. in Pomp, (or from taXuaia^ lani/fciumf Plntarcli. in Ko- 
mulo.) These words used also to be resounded by the 
attendants of the bride on the way to her husband’s house. 
Martial, ibid. Ovid. ISp. xii. 143. xiv.27- Hence Ifpmena'os 
cartercy to sing the nuptial song, f'irf^. uPm. vii.398, vel ////- 
mencca sc. carmina, Ovid. Art. Am. i. 50.3. llpmemvi incou- 
cesitiy forbidden nuptials, I'irff. ^lin. i. O.'il., vetiliy vi. 02.3. 

After supper the bride was conducted to her beil-chumber 
(^in thalajnum) by matrons, who had been juarrietl only to oiu! 
husband, called PronuhfCy Festus, jvn<l laid {vollocalKitur) in 
the nuptial couch (Icctus f^eniaHs), which was inagnihccntly 
adorned, Cafiili. lix. 188., and placed in the hall (i/t a/rio \ i‘l 
uuluy Herat. Ep. i. 1. 87-) opposite ((idversns) to the do()r,an(l 
covered with flowers, i 'i<\ Clucut. f '«/////. lix. 192. Dimut. 
in 'Per. Plan. hi. 5. 45. .//n'cnal. x. 334. Parif. yinn. xv. 37. 
Propert. iv. 11. 81. Gcll. xvi. 9., sometimes in the garden, 
./uvenaf. x. 334. If it hatl ever been used for tliat purpose 
before, the place of it Avas changed, Prupert. iv. 12.8.'). i\'. 9. 
59. There wei*e images of certain divinities around, Suui<u;s, 
Pkrtunda, &c. Arnoh. iv, Anp^ustin. dc Civ. JJeiy vi. 9. 
Nuptial songs Avere sung by young Avomon before the door till 
midnight, Ovid. P'ast . iii.075. 095., hence caUedEju ruAi.AMi v. 
The husband scattered nuts among the l)oys, J*Hn. x\'. 22. 
iServ.in Virg. Erl. A'iii. 30. Cotnff. lix. 131., intimating that, 
he droppe<l boyish amusements, and thenceforth aa jis to act as 
a man. Hence nitces relinqucrc, to leave trilies and mind 
serious business, Per.s. i. 10., or from hoys playing Avith nuts 
in the time of the Saturnalia, Suet. Aug. 83. Martial, v. 85. 
xiv. 1 . 12., AAdhch at other times AA as forbidden, Jb. 18. Young 
women, when they married, consecrated their playthings, 
and dolls or babies (PUlhE) to Vacuus, Pers. ii. 70* 4 he 

guests were dismissed Avith small presents (^Apophorela) , 
Martial, xiv. 1. Juvenal, vi. 202. 

Next day another entertainment was given by the husliand, 
called REPOT! A, -orum, Festus, Horat. Sat. ii. 2. 00,, avJicji 
presents were sent to the bride by her friends and relations ; 
and she began to act as mistress of the family, by performing 
sacred rites, ATfltTo/*. Sat. i. 15. 

A woman after marriage retained her former name ; as 
Anlia, PuUia, Octavia, Paiilla, Paleria, ike. joined to that 
of her husband ; ’as CAToxis Maucia, Lucan, ii, 344,, Julia 
Pompeiiy Perentia Ciceronisy JLivia Augustiy ike. 


Divorce 



Divorce (DIVORTIUM), or a right to dissolve the 
riage, was, hy the law of Romulus, permitted to the hushat&d, 
hut not to the wife, Plutarch, in Romulo; as by the Jewish 
law. Duet. xxiv. 1., not however without a just cause, Festus 
in SONTICUM. A groundless or unjust divorce was punished 
with the loss of effects ; of which one half fell to the wife, and 
the other was consecrated to Ceres, Plutarch, ibid. 

A man might divorce his wife if she had violated the con- 
jugal faith, used poison to destroy his offspring, or brought 
upon liim supposititious children ; if she had counterfeited 
his private keys, or even drunk wine without his kiumdedge, 
Plutarch, ibid. GeU. x. Plin. xiv. 12. In these cases, the 
luisband judged together with his wife’s relations, Diom/s.ii. 
25. This law is supposed to have been copied into the I’vvelve 
Tables, C/r. Phil. ii. 2S. 

Although the laws allowed husbands the liberty of divorce, 
there was no instance of its being exercised for about 520 
years. Sp. Carviiius Ruga was the first who divorced his 
wife, although fond of lu'r, because slie had no children, on 
account of the oath he had been forced to take by the cen- 
sors, in common with the other citizens, 7{.vo7'em .sc liberum 
(ptevrendornm gratid hahiturum, that ho would marry to have 
children. Gelt. iv. ih / «/. 31a.v. ii. 1.4. Uionys. ii. 25. 

Afterwards divorces became A cry freejuent ; not only for 
important reasons. Suet. .‘lug. 62. Cl(iu(l.*2i7. JVer. 65., but 
often on the most irivolous pretexts, T'af. 3Iad-. vi. 6. 11, 12. 
JJto. xlvi. 18. Plutarch, in Tj. Paullo et Ciccron. Juvenal. 
vi.l47. ( ifesar,M'hen he divorced Roinpeia, the niece of Sylla, 
because Clodius had got admission to his houst; in the garb of 
a music-girl, at the celebration of the sacred rites of the Bona 
Dea., Cic. Sext. 64., declared, that he did not believe any 
thing thatwas said against hcr,butthat he could not live with 
a wife wdio had once been suspected, Dio. xxxvii. 45. Suet. 
Cfc.?. 6. Cic. At t. 1. 12. 

If a wife u as guilty of infidelity she forfeited her dowry, 
Pal. 3Jax. viii. 2, 6.; but if the divoi'ce was made without any 
fault of her’s, the dowiy was restored to her. When the 
separation was voluntary on btith sides {cum hona gra ita a 
.'ie invicem di.scedebant) ^ she sometimes also retained the nup- 
tial presents of her husband, Ovid, de Bern. Am. 669. 

In the later ages of the Repidilic, the same libertj’^of divorce 
was exercised by the u'onien as by the men. Some think that 
right was granted to them by the law of the /Ihrelve Tables, in 
imitation of the Athenhum, Plutarch .in Alcifiiade . This, how- 
ever, seems not to have been the case ; for it appears they 
did not enjoy it even in the time of Plautus, Mercat. iv. 6. ; 
only if a man v^as absent for a certain time, his wife seems to 

V i' have 
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3iaA- e been at liberty to marry another. Plant. Stick, i. 1 . 29. 
Afterwards, some women deserted their husbands so frequently, 
and Avith so little siiaine, that Seneca says, they reckoned their 
years not from the number of Consuls but of husbands. He 
Penef. hi. 16. So Juvenal, Finnf octo mariti qiihtque 2 nr 
mtfnmnosy vi. 228. Martial. A’i.7v often Avithout any just cause, 
Cir. I'am. Adii.y. Rut a freed AA'oman, if married to her patron, 
Avas not permitted to divorce him {ei rcjaulmm mittcre). 

Augustus is said to have restricted this license of bona 
taiA'i'iA divorces, as they Avere called, Sact. 34., and like- 

Avise Doinitian. They still, hoAvever, prevailed; although the 
AA'omen Avho made them Avere by no means respectable, Qua: 
mtfnt toties, ram inihit, adultera Icgcest, Martial. A-i. 7- 

'llie man aaus said t'i—(>7r( inrrti'y dimifteve •uxorem ^ and the 
AA’oman aTro\ ciTTt ii'y '/'(diuquere yol dc.scrcre vinnn ; both Facere 
dii'ortium rum uxore vel 77ro, a 7 iro, vel ak uxorCy Cic. 
Fam. viii. 7* U* 24. 3. 34. 

A divorce, anciently, AA'as made Avith dinerent ceremonies, 
according to the manner in AA'hich the marriage had been 
celebi-ated. 

A marriage contracted by r<mf(irreaiioy AA’as dissohaul bA' a 
sacrifice called DlFl-WRRhiATIO, Festus ; which Avas still 
in Aise in the time of Plutarch, Avhen a separation {discidium) 
took place betwixt the Ffuiiicii of Jupiter and his AA'ife (Fla- 
mbiira), Quiest. Rom. bO. 

A marriage contracted bv coi mptio Avas dissolved by a kind 
of release called REMANX;lPATI(), Jd. In thi s manner 
Cato is supposed to haAC Aoluntarily given aAvay his Avife 
Marcia to llortensius, Plufarrh. iu Cat., and Tiberius Nero 
his Avife Livia to Augustus, CA en Avhen big Avith child, Farit, 
Ann.y. 1. xlviii. 44. Fell.xi, 

In later times, a divorce Avas made AA’ith fcAver ceremonies. 
In presence of seven Avitnesses,the marriage-contract AA'as torn, 
(Tahnlte uupfiales vel dolales fraugehautury) 'Pacit. Ann. xi. 
30. JuA'enal.ix. 75., the keys Avere taken from the Avife {claves 
adimej>anti;rj , Cic. Phil.ii. 28., then certain Avords AA'ere pro- 
nounced by a freed-man, or by the Imsband himself. Res ruA.s 
TH!t HAiii'; A’el -K'jo; Tuas iies tibt agx'I'o; Exi, exi ocyus ; 
Vade foras, I FoRAs, Mui.iEii; CEDE DOMo, Pluut. Cositi. ii. 
2. 36. Cic. de Oral. i. 40. Plant, xlinpth. iii. 2. 47. Ovid- 
Fp. xii. 134. J^7w. vi. 145. Mart. x. 42. xi. 105. 1. 2. 9. 

I). de JJivort. Hence Exigere foras vel ejiccre. to divorce, 
Cic. Phil. ii. 28. 

If the husband was absent, he sent his Avife a bill of divorce 
(iiuncwm remittehat) y Cic. Att. i. 10., on AAdiich similar 
AA’ords were inscribed. This Avas called matrimonii renun- 

CiATIO, 
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If the divorce was itiade without the fault of the wife, her 
whole portion was restored to her j sometimes all at once, but 
usually by three different payments, Cic. Att. xi. 4. 23. 25. 

There was sometimes an action (actio mal.'E tracta- 
TioNis), to determine by Avhosc fault the divoi’ce was made, 
Cic. Top. 4. Qiiinciil. vii. 3. Declmn. viii. 18. 38,3. When 
the divorce was made by the wife, she said, Valeas, tibi 
HABEAS TUAS UKS, REDDAS MEAS, Plant. Aluph. hi. 2. 47 . 

Divorces M'ere recorded in the public registers {net a), Cic. 
Fam. viii. 7, Scncc. de llenef., as marriages, ,/uvenal.\u 136., 
births, Id. ix. 84., and funerals. Suet. J^er. 39. 

Widows were obliged to wear mourning for tlieir husbands 
at least ten months, Senec. Pjyist. 65., and if they married 
within tliat time, thevAvere held infamous, //. 2. C. de seennd. 
Nupt.', but men AA'ere under no such restriction. 

M. Antoninus, the philosopher, after the death of his Aidfc 
Faustina, lived Aidth a concubine (//e tot liheris Kuperduceret 
7ioven:(HJi), that he might not bring in a step-mother on his 
children, Cnpitoliu. in Vita epis, Jin. 

Second marriages in Ai'omen aa'ci'c not t'steemed honourable, 
and thosSc who had been married but to one Imsband, or AV'ho 
remained in AvidoAAdiood, AA'cre held in particular respect. 
Hence ONIVIIIA is often found in ancient inscriptions, as 
an epithet of honour. .Sojl 'xi nupta, iv. ult. Such 

as married a second time Ai erc not alloAvcd to officiate at the 
annual sacred rites of Female Fortum; ( Portmia 'ninUehris)^ 
Dionys. viii. ,56. Val. Max. 1.8.4. Seiw. in Virg. iFn. iv. 
19. Festus in Pudieitur signurn. Among the (jiermans second 
marriages Avere prohibited by hiAV, Tacit, de 3Ior. Germ. 19. 


IV. ROMAN FUNERALS. 

T he Romans paid the greatest attention to funeral rites, 
because they believed that the souls of the uiiburied Avere 
not admitted into the abodes of tlie dead, or, at least, AA'an- 
dered an hundred years along tlie river Styx, before tlicy 
Avere alloAA’etl to cross it ; for AAdiich reason, it the bodies ot 
their friends could not be found, they erected to them an 
empty tomb ( J'umiji.iis inanis, ki votuc/moi', CenofapltitimJ^ at 
which they pci'formed the usual solemnities, I irg. Atm. iii. 304. 
vi. 326. 505. Stat. Theh. xii. 162., and if they happened to 
see a dead bodv, they ahvaA'S threu^ some earth upon it, lb. 
365. Horat. 6d. i. 28. 23. 36., and Avhoever neglected to do 
so, was obliged to expiate his crime by sacrificing a hog to 
Ceres, Festus in Pr^ecidanea agna; hence no land of death 
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was so much dreaded as shipwreck, Ov.Trist. i. 2. 51. j hetice 
also, Rite condcrc manes, to bury in due form, JP/in. JKjo. vii.27. 
Cmidere animani sepulchro, Virg. ^n. iii. 08. See Plant. 
J^ost. ii. 2. 60. Suet. Cal. 59., and to want the due rites m'HS 
esteemed the greatest misfortune, Ovid. Pip. x. 119. 

When persons were at the point of death, their nearest re- 
lation present endeavouretl tt) catch their last breath with 
their mouth {c.vtretnuin sj)iritu/in ore e.vcipere), Cic. Verr. v.45. 
Virg. jEn. vi. 684., for they believed that the soul, or living 
principle (ANIIMA), then went out at the mouth. Hence 
the soul of an old person (ajiinia senilis) was said in priniis la- 
hris esse, Senec. Kp.*3()., or m ore teneri, I<1. llere.Fur. 

1310.; so ANiMAM airere, to be in tlie agony of death, Pin. 
xxA'i. 14. Civ. P'am. \\\\. 13. Pnsr.i.^). Sence. JUp. iOl.^dni- 
rnani dare, ef/iare, e.rhalare, e.vsj)irare, eff 'undere, &c. to die. 

They now also pulled off their rings. Suet. Tib. 73. Plin. 
xxxi. 1., which seem to have been ])ut on again before they 
Avere placed on the funeral pile, l*ropcrt. iv, 7-9. 

The nearest relation closed the eyes and mouth of the de- 
ceased, Virs;. Ain. ix. 48/. Ovid. Her. i, 102. 113. ii, 102. 
X. 120. Piican. iii. 740., ])robably to make tliem a]>pear less 
ghastly, Suet. JS'er. 49. 'riie eyes were afterwards ojiencd 
on the funeral pile. Plot. xi. 37. s. 55. When tlie ('yes were 
closed, they called {inela)naba)if ) upon the deceased byname 
several times at intervals, Oviil. 'Prist, iii. 3. 43., r(^peating avk 
or VALE, Catull. xcviii. 10. Ovi<l. Met. x, 02. J'nst. iv. 852., 
wlu'nce corpora nondurn coneianuiia, just expiring, Puean. 
ii. 23.; and those who had given up their friends for lost, or 
supposed them (h'ad, were said eos eonclaniavisse, Liv. iv. 
40. so when a thing -w as (juite des])erate, Coxc eam atum 
EST, all is over. Ter. Kmi. ii. .3. 50. 

The corpse was tlu'n laid on the ground, Ov. 'Prist, iii. 3. 
40. ; hence DICFOSlTlhS, for in nlfimo posit us, desperatcc .sa- 
lutis, despei-ate, dying, past lajpes of recoverv. Id. e.i- Pont. 
ii. 2. 47 . 'Prist, iii. 3. 40. Virg. Ain. xii. 395. 'Cic. I err. i. 2. ; 
or from the ancient custom of placing sick perstms at the 
gate, to sec it any that jjassed liad ever been ill of the same 
disease, and what had cured them, Serv.iu I'irij;. Ain. xii. 395. 
Strab. iii. p. 155.xv4. 740. llerodot. i. 197. j hence Dki'onkue 
aliijuem vino, to intoxicate. Plant. Aul. iii. 0. 39. Po.dti 
dead, Ovid. x. 122., so eotnpositus vino sonrnoque, 
overpowered, Ovid. Amor. i. 4. 51 , ii. 5. 22. 

Ihe corpse was next bathed with warm water, and anointed 
with perfumes, Virf^. Ain . vi . 21 9. Ovid. ib. Plin. llpht. v. 1 0., 
by slaves culled POLLINCTORES, {quasi pellis unctores,) 
Plant. A^in. v. 2. 00. Pnoi. prol. 03., belonging to those who 
took care of funerals (URITJNARII), Senee. de Renef. vi.38., 

and 
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and had the charge of thS temple of where the 

things requisite for funerals {necessaria fimerihus) were sold, 
Plutarch, Itoni. Qiicest. 7^.23, IJv. xli. 21. Hence Vitare 
Jujhitmnm, not to die, Ilorat. Od. iii, 30. 6. Mir art 7iihil, 
uisifjtiod Lihitina sacravit^ to admire nobody tillafter his death, 
Pi’ Pp’ ii. 1 .49., JAbitiuain cvaderc, to escape death, Juvenal. 
xii_. 122., JLihitina is also put for the funeral couch. Martial, 
viii. 43. 4. yferou. i?i Ilor. Od. iii. 30. 0. 

In this temple was kept an account {ratio vel ephemeris) of 
those who died. Suet, JVer. 39., for eacth of whom a certain 
coin was paid, Dionys. iv. l.'i.; liencc ylutiimnusque gravis ^ 
JjihitiiKC quxestus acerluv, because autumn being unhealthful 
usually occasioned great moi'talitv, Ilorat. Sat. ii. G. 19. So 
P/nrr/r. iv. 19. 20. ' 

4’hc money j)aid for the liberty of burial and other expenses 
w.as called ARHITRll^M, oftener plur. -iuy C.'ie. post Red. in 
Sen. 7* Horn. 37- Pis. 9., so arhitrium i.'oidendi salts, the 
nujiiopoly of salt, 7v/r. ii. 9. 

4"lie body M’as tlum dresst'd in the best robe which the de- 
ceased had worn M'hen alive, Virg, JKu. ix. 4S8. Ordinary 
citizens in a white l'>ga, Juv. iii. 1 72., magistrates in their 
prfctexla, ts.c. and laid {compoue.hatur vel collocalmtur) on a 
e{)ueh in the vestibule (locus vacutts ante ptmunn douttis, per 
fjuctu a via ad <cdes itur, Oell. xvi. o.),witli the feet outwards, 
as if about to take its last departure, (}vid. Met. ix. 502. 'Ta- 
cit. Jgric. \a. .Seiiec. Kp. 12. lirev. 757. 20. Suet. Aug. \td\. 
Vers. iii. 104. Hence compotiere , to bury, Ilorat. Sat. 1.9.28. 
Ov. luist. iii. 547 . V. 42(>. 'Tacit. IIist.\.A"J. Then a lamen- 
tation was made. Hence, Sic posit urn aff'ati discedite corpus, 
V^irg. Tin. ii. G44. The couch Avas sometimes decked AA'ith 
leaA'es and HoAvers, f Vrg. ^71;/,, xi. G(). 77/V>//7/i-, xi. 39., the bed- 
stead of ivory, I*rop. ii. 10. 21 . If the deceased had received 
a crown for his bravery, it Avas uoav placed on his head, dc. 
de Tegg. ii. 24. Ptiu. xxi. 3. A small coin, tricus vel oholus, 
A\ as put in Ids mouth, AA’hieh he might giA'O to Charon {Por- 
titor vel Ptjrtluttcus, the ferryman of liell) for his freight, ,Ju,- 
veu. iii. 2(57. Hence a ])crsou Avho Avanted this and the other 
funeral oblaiions aa sis said Ahiisse ad Acheritntcm sine tna- 
tico ; for witlujut them it Avas thought that souls coidd not 
purchast' a lodging, .or place of rest (uusqu am posse diverti). 
Plant. Pam. Prol. 71- 

A branch of cypress Avas placed at the door of the deceased, 
at least if he Avas a person of consequence, Pucan. iii. 442. 
Pest us, Ilorat. Od. ii. 14. 23, Plin. xvi. 33., to prevent the 
Pontifex Maximus from entering, and thereby being polluted, 
Serv. ad Pirg. yPn. iii. 64. iv. 507-, for it Avas unlawful for 
him not only to touch a dead body, Jlio. Ivi. 31., but even to 

look 
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look at it, Senec. 2Ha7'c. 15. Id. liv. S®. Tliis tree was sacred 
to Pluto, because when once cut it never grows again, called 
atrOf feraliSf ftmcrca vel fintehris, from its being used at 
funerals, Ibid. 5 ^, 

The Romans at first usually interred (Juanahaiit) their dead, 
which is the most ancient and most natural method, Cic. dc 
I^egg.\\.'2!2. vii. 54. Gt'nc.v. iii. 19. They early adopted 

the custom of burning {cremandi ■vcl vumlmrcndi) from the 
Greeks, Plutarch, in A^u/nd, which is mentioned in the laws 
ofNunia, and of the Twelve Tables, Cic. ibid., but it did not 
become general till towards the end of tlie republic. 

Sylla u as the first of the Patrician branch of the Geiis Cor- 
nelia that was burnt ; which he Is supposed to have ordered, 
lest any one should dig up bis body and dissipate, his remains, 
as he did those of Marius, ('ir. P/in. iind. Pliny ascribes the 
first institution of burning among the Romans to tlicir having 
discovci’cd, that the bodies of tliose who fell in distant wars 
were dug up by the enemy. Ibid. It appears, however, to 
have prevailed at an early period, Dionys. v. 17, 4^J. The 
wise men among the Indians, called GviMNo,soriiisT.‘K, com- 
monly burnt themselves alive, Plin. vi. 19. s. 22., as Calanus 
in presence of Alexander, Cic. 'Pus. ii. 21., Zamarus at 
Athens, while Augustus was there, Dio. liv. 9. 

Under the emperors, the custom of burning became almost 
universal, Tacit. Aim. xvi. 9., but was afterwards gradually 
dropped ujiou the introduction of Christianity, so that it had 
fallen into disuse about the entlof the fourtli century, A/t/rvoZ*. 

vii. 7- 

Children before they got teetb were not burnt, Plin. vii. 
15. .s. 16. Juvenal, xv. 140., but buried in a place called 
SUGGRUNDARIUJNI, Pnlgent. de Prise. Serm. 7. So like- 
wise persons struck with lightning (fulguriti), Plin. ii. 55. 
Sencc. de Ir. iii. 23. Qu. Nat. ii. 21., were buried in the spot 
where they fell, called BIDi^NTAL, because it was conse- 
crated by sacrificing sheep {bidentes), l*ers. ii.27. Uuc. i. (KXi. 

viii. 864. Fest. Gcll. xvi. 6. It was enclosed with a •wall, 
and no <me was ulk)wed to tread upon it. Ibid. To remove 
its bounds (movere hidentul) was esteemed sacrilege, Horat. 
Art. p. 47 1 . 

The expressions SEPP2LIRE, Sepultura^ and Sepiilchrum^ 
are applied to every manner of disposing {condendi) of a dead 
body, Plin. 17. 54. Cic. Tusc. i. 45. ^ So also HUMARE, 
&c. Cic. Legg.xx. 22. Nep. Iiunicn.V6. J IJSTA, exsequia: vel 
funeral obsequies or solemnities j hence Justa funebriai 
Junta funerum vel exsequiarum, et Junta funcra ulicui facere, 
solvere \c\ pcrsolverc, Cfic. Flacc. 38. Lcgg. ii. 17- Uiv. i. 20. 
Sallust. Jug. 11. Cais. B. G. vi. 17. Jleddere iusta fimeri, 

Plin. 
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Plin. X. 2. But EXSEQUIiE properly denotes the funeral 
procession {officium exsequiarum v. pompct fiinebris) . Hence 
Exsequias ducercy dcducerc^ comitari, freguentare, prosequi. 
Sec. to attend the funeral, hiiercsse. Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. 

xvi. 6, 7. 21. Suet. Tib. 32. Ter. And. i. 1(X). 

Of funerals there were chiefly two kinds, — public and 
private. 

The public funeral was called INHICTIVUM, {ad quod 
per prcGconem homines euocabatitur,) because pef)plc were in- 
vited to it by a lierald, Cic. JJom. 18. (See p. 163.) Of this 
kind the most remarkable wei-e Punas CENSORllJM, Tacit, 
xlnn. iv. 15. xiii. 2. liii. 30. liv. 28., inchidini^y7fH/w ro//- 
sulare, pr<i:torinm, triumphale, &c. I’UBLICUM, wlicn a 
person was buried at the public expense. Tacit, xdnn. iii. 48. 
vi. 11. Suet. Tlt.'iy., and CoM.A'i ivtjM, by a ]jublie contri- 
bution, Liv. ii. 33. Pal. Max. iv. 5. Plutarch, in Poplic. (See 
p. 133.) Aucfustus was very liberal in j^rantinj^ public funerals 
{hqpoami T(/0<(/), as at first in confcri’ing the honour of a 
triumph, Dio. liv. 12. There was also a milUary funeral pci*- 
formed at the public exiiense, IJv. iii. 43. 

A private funeral was called TACTFLIM, Senec. de Tranq. 
1. Ovid. Trist. i. 3. 22. Thansla'i itium, Snet. Ner. 33., 
Pi.EiJKnjM, Propert. ii. 10. 25. ^duson. Pai'ent.'^. 

5., and Vulgark, VapitoUn. in Antoti. Phil. 13. 

The funeral of those who died in infancy, or under at*'e, was 
called ACEllBLfM, or immataruni, Vir^. /En. vi. 429. Ju- 
venal. xi. 44. Senec. Ep. 123., or Exseouiac immatukje. 
Id. Tranq. ulnim. i. 1 1 . But /h/iR.s acerhum is applied by some 
only to infants, and immataruni to youngs men. Such were 
buried sooner than ijrown persons, and with less pomp, Cic. 
Cluent.O. Tacit. .</////. xiii. 17- Suet. Ner Puncra pucro- 
rum ad faces ef ccreos ducta, Senec. Brev. vi. 20. Ep. J22. 

When a public funeral was intended, the corpse was kept 
usually for seven or eight days, Serv. in Pir^. v. 04. vi. 218., 
Avith a keeper set to Avatch it. Id. xi. 30., Jind sometimes boys 
to drive aAvay the flies, Xiphilin. IxxiA'. 4. V'. hen the tuneral 

Avas private, the body aaws not kept so long, Cic. ('Inent. 9. 
Suet. Oth. Tacit. Ann. xi\% 9. 

On the day of the funeral, Avhen the peoi>le Avere assem- 
bled, the dead body Avas carried out Avith the feet foremost 
{pedihus efferehatur, Plin. vii. 8.), on a couch covered with 
rich cloth {stragula vest is), AAUth gold and purple, Suet. Jnl. 

84., supported commonly on the shoulders of the neai*est 
relations of the deceased, ‘Plin. vii. 44. Juvenal, x. 2o9. Pal. 
Max. A'ii. 1 ., or of his heirs, Ilorat. Sat. ii. 5. 86., sometimes 
of his freedmen, Pers. iii. 106. Julius Caesar Avas borne by 
the magistrates. Suet. 84., AugusUis by the senators, Id. 101. 
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und Gennanicus by the tribunes and centurions. Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 2. So Drusus, his father, who died in Germany, by the 
tribunes and centurions, to the winter cjuarters, and then by 
the chief men in the different cities on the road to Rome, 
Dio. Iv. 2. Suet. Claud. 1. I’aulus Aimilius by the chief 
men of Macedonia who happened to be at Rome when he 
died, flrd. 3Ia:v. ii. 10.3. Plutarch, in Tit. 

Poor citizens and slaves u’cre carried to the funeral pile in 
a plain bier or codin (Sandapila, 3Iartial. ii. HI. viii. 'Jb. 
14. Juvenal.yWx. ]7*'>-5 Vir.is auca, //orn/. i.8.0. lAican. 

viii. 730., OutaNfANA spoxoa, 3Iartial. x. 5. 9.), usually by 
four bearers, called VESPIULONES, vel Tlspec {quia vcs^cx- 
tino ternjun'c ntoriuoK cji'erchunf) . Eutro]). 
vii. 34. JNIartial. i. 31 . 48. Sandaimi^onks, vel and in 
later ivritei'S, JvKctk akii. 

The funeral couches (LECTlCyE, /cr//, vel tori) of the 
rich seem also to have l)ccn borne by Uspillones, Nep. Att. 
22. Cell. X. 3. Hence a couch carried bv six was called 
Hi •:x APiioKUM , 3Iurtinl. ii. 81. vi. 77. 10., and by eight, Ov- 
TOPMORUM, L\. 3. 11. or jA'ctica oc/ophoros ; as the ordinary 
couches or sedans used in the city, or on a journey, were 
carried by slaves, called Lkcvicarj i, ('ir. Tlrr. v. 11, JFam. 
iv\ 12. Phil. 41. 

These couches were sometimes open, and sometimes co- 
vered, Ibid. 

The general name of a bier was FPJIETRUM, Virg. 
A^ai.\i.'222. xi. (>4.149. Slat. Thcb.xi. bb. ()ild.3Ief.-Kiv. 
747 ., or CAPUEl iS, vel -urn {qu'od, corpus capiat), Serv. in 
P'irg. xi. 64. J'estus : Hence cajuiloris, old, at death’s door, 
Plauf. 3Iit. iii. 1 . 34 . Capii/i decus, Asin. v. 2. 42. Some make 
feretruiu to be the same with lectus; others that on which the 
couch was supported, Purr, dc P. J7. iv. 35. 

<,4iildrcn u'ho died before they wore u’cancrl, were carried 
to the pile by their mothers, Stat. Spli\ v. b. l.o. Ovid. Her. 
XV. 1 15. 

All funcrids used ancacntly to be solemnized in the night- 
time with torches, that they might not fall in the way of 
magistrates and priests, who ivere .^ujjposed to be violated by 
seeing a corpse, so that they could not perform sacred rites, 
till they u'cre purified by an expiatory sacrifice, Serv. in Tlrg. 
xi. 143. Donat. Ter. And.i. 1.81. Thus, to diminish the 
expense of funerals, it Avas ordained by J4emetrius Phalereus 
at Athens, Cic. de Legg. ii. 26., according to an ancient law, 
which .seems to have fallen into desuetude, Demosih. adv. 
JMacat'fatum, p. 6(>6. Hence FUNUS, a funeral, from /tines 
accensif Isid.xi. 2. xx. \ i) .^or fimalia, f unales c(rei,cereai faces, 
vel candelcr, torches, candles, or tapers, originally made of 

small 
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small ropes or cords (funes, vel funiculi) ; covered with wax 
or tallow {sevum vel sebum) ^ Serv. ibid, et iEn. i. 727* VaJ. 
Max. iii. 6. 4. Varr. de Vit. Pop. R. 

Rut in after ages, public funerals (funera indictiva) Avere 
celebrated in the day-time, at an early hour in the forenoon, 
as it is thought from Plutarch, in fiyll, /in. AAuth torches also, 
SertK in Ptr^. JEn, vi. 224. Tacit. Ami. iii. 4. Private or 
ordinary funerals {tncita) were always at night, Fest. in Ves- 

riLLONKS. 

As torches were used both at funerals and marriages, 
Ovid. Pip. xxi. 172 ., hence inter ntrurnqne faceni^ for inter 
nuptias et finius, Propert. iv. 12. 46., Pit face jiro thalami^fax 
mihi mortis adesf, Ovid. Jip. xxi. 1/2. 

The order of the funeral procession was I’egulated, and 
every one’s place assigned him, by a person called OliSIG- 
NATOR, an \indei*taker or master of ceremonies {dommus 
fimens), attended by Lictors, dressed in black, Horat. Fp. 

i. 7* Oic. .iJtt. iv. 2. Pef^^. ii. 24. 

Fir.st went musicians of various kinds*, pipers (’rmiciNES, 
Ovid. P'ast. vi. 661)., vel Siticinks, Gell. xx. 2.), trumpeters, 
Pers. iii. 103. Serv. in /7rg. xi. 192., and cornetters, Horat. 
Sot. i. 6. 43., then mourning Avomen (PR/KFIC^R, 
da bant (uvteris modnm plan^endi)., hired to lament, P'estus'y 
JjUciL'Pl. Horat. Art. 431., and to sing the funeral song 
(N. 1 ENIA A'el Rkssus), or the praises of the deceased. Plant. 
'True. ii. 6. 14. i\^ 2. 18., to the sound of the flute, Cic. Tegg. 

ii. 24. Quinctil. viii. 2. Boys and girls AA'ere sometimes em- 
jjkwed for this last [mrpose, Suet. Aug. 101. As these praises 
were often unmerited and frivolous, hence nugee is put for 
N.KNi.K, Plant. Asia. iv. 63., and Pe.vidia, res inancs et frivolcCf 
for voces jyricflcarumy Clell. xviii. 7- 

The flutes and trumpt'ts used on this occasion Avere lai’ger 
and longer than ordinary, Ovid. Ain. ii. 6. 6., of a grave dis- 
mal sound, Stat. 'Theb. 120. By the law of the IVelve 
Tables, the number t)f players on the flute .it a funeral Avas 
restricted to ten, Cic. Tegg. ii. 24. Ovid. P'ast. A'i. 664. 

Next came players and buftbons {jAidii vel histriones et 
scurree), Avho danced and sung, Dionys. A'ii. 72. Suet. Tib. .57- 
One of them, called ARClllMlMlJS, supported the cha- 
racter (personam agehat) of the deceased, imitating his words 
and actions Avhile alive, Suet. f e»p. 19. These players 
sometimes introduced apt sayings from dramatic writers. 
Suet. Cecs. 84. 

Then folloAved the frccd-men of the deceased, Avith a cap 
on their head (pilcati)y Cod. de J/at. Libert. Liv. xxxviii. 55. 
Dionvs. viii. Some mastei's at their death freed all their slaves, 
^ from 
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from the vanity of having their funeral procession attended 
by a numerous train offreed-men, Dionys. iv. 24. 

Before tlie corpse^ were carried the itnagcsj* of the deceased 
and of his ancestors, Cic, Unit. 31. Alii. xiii. 32. liorat. 
JKp. viii. 11. / a/. Alax. viii. 15. 1. JPliu. xxxv. 2., on long 
poles or frames, SiL x. 5GG., in the same form and garb as 
■when alive, Polyh. vi. .51, 52.; l)iit not of such as had been 
condeuinetl for any lieinous crime. Tacit. Ann. ii. 32. iii. /G., 
whose images v'crc broken, Jiivcnal. viii. 18. The Triumviri 
ordained, that the image of Caisar, after his deification, 
should not be carried before the funei'al of any of his rela- 
tions, IJio. xlvii. B). Sometimes there were a great many 
different couches carrietl before the corpse, on which, it is 
supposed, the images were placed. Tacit. Ann. xvi. 11. 
Serv. in Tirg. v. 4. vi. 8G2. 8/5. After the funeral, these 
images were again set up in the hall, where they were kept. 
See p. 20. 

If the deceased had distinguished himself in %var, the ci-owns 
and I'cwards Avhich he had received for his valour were dis- 
played, together with the spoils and standards he had taken 
from the enemy, Tirg. A-'ni. xi. 73. At the funerals of re- 
nowned commanders -were carried images# or representations 
of the countries they had svdjdued, c.iul the cities they had 
taken, Tacit. Ann. i. 8. J)io. Ivi. 34. Ixxiv. 4. At the funex'al 
of Sylla, above 2(K)0 crowns are said to have been carried, 
which had been sent him bj' dilferent cities on account of his 
victory, Appian. 11. C. i. 41/. The lictors attended xvith their 
fiisces inverted. Tacit. Ann. iii. 2. Sometimes also the officers 
and troops, with their spears pointing to the ground, Ihid. 
Virg. xi. 92-, or laid aside, Ijncan. viii. 735. 

Behind the corjise Avaike<l the friends of the deceased in 
mourning {uird vel lagnhri I'cstc ; atrati vel pntlati) ; his sons 
with their heads veiled, and his davighters with their heads 
bare, and their hair disluMclled, conteiry to the ordinary 
custom of both, Pluiarclt. Qtuc.st. Itinn. 14., the magistrates 
without their badges, and the nobility without their ornameuts. 
Tacit. Ann. iii. 4. 

The neai'cst relations sometimes toi*c their garments, and 
covered their hair with dust, Virg. ACn. xii. 6(>9. Cutul. Ixii. 
224., or pulled it out, Cic. Tns. iii. 2G. The women in par- 
ticular, who attended the funeral. Ter. And. \. 1.90. Suet. 
Cccs. 84., beat their breasts, tore their cheeks, &c. Virg. ALn. 
iv. 673 . Tihnll. i. 1. G8., although this was forbidden by the 
Twelve Tables, Mujuerics genas me radunto, Cic. L,cgg. 
ii.24. iVzh.xxxvi. 11 ., i. c. Unguibus nk scinuunto, Festus. 

At the funeral of an illustrious citizen, the coi'pse was 
carried through the Forum; where the procession stopped, 

and 
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;ind a funenil oration (IjAUDATIO) was delivered in praise 
of the deceased from the Itostra, by his son, or by some near 
relation or friend^ Poli/h. vi. 51 . Cic. Orat. ii. 84. Snet. Coes. 
84. Aiig. 101. 'Tih. vi. AV^r. 9.; sometimes by a magistrate, 
Plin. P.p. ii. 1., according to the appointment of the senate, 
QidnvtiL hi. 7- 0. 

This custom is said to luivc Ijccii first introdneed by Pop- 
li{‘ola, in hoiionr of his (“ollcague iii*utus, iHiiurch. in Fopl. 
Difmys. v. 17- 5>^. 51. It is first mentioned by Livy, ii. 47.; 
next, lb. 61. It was an incentive to glory and virtue, but 
hurtful to the auth.cnticit y of liistorical rec<)rds, Pii\ viii. 40. 
Cic. Jirut. 17. 

The honour of a funeral oration v.'as decreed by the senate 
also to M'omcn, for their readiness in resigning their golden 
oi-nanu-nts to nuihc ujj th(‘ sum agrec'd to be paid to tJu; Gauls, 
as a ransom for leaving the city, JAv. v. .50.; or, according 
1.0 Plutarcli, to make tlie golden cup which was sent to Delphi, 
as a present to Apr.llo, in consecpienee of the vow of Camillus, 
after the taking of Veji, Phitarch. in CotniUo. 

But Cicero says, that Popilia ’a’as the first to whom this 
honour was jia'al, by her sou Catulus, several ages after, Cic. 
Oral:, ii. 1 1 ., and, iiccording to Plutarch, Ca'sar introduced 
the custom of praising young matrons, upon the death of his 
wife Cornelia. But alter that, both young and old, married 
and unmarried, were h;>noured with funeral orations. Suet. 
,/ul.(y. CalAi). v. J . xvi. 6. D/o. xxxix. 64. 59. 

While the funeral oration Avas delivering, the corpse Avas 
place<l before the llostra. 4'he corpse of thesar aa hs placed 
in a gilt pavilion, like a small temjfle {(t>rr(t fa cedes) , with the 
robe in Avhich he had l;een slain snspimded on a pole or 
trophy. Suet. Cecs. 81., and Ids image exposed on a movable 
maeldne, with the marks of all the u ounds he had receiA^ed ; 
for the body itself was not seen, ApjAan. It. C. ii. p. .521., Init 
Dio says the <’ontrary, xliv. 4. 

Under Augustas it bceanie customary to deliver more than 
one funeral oration in praise of the same person, and in dif- 
ferent places, Dio. ha 2. 

From tlie lumiui, the corpse Avas carrieil to the place of 
burning or buidal, aa IucIi the la,\A' of the Twelve Tables or- 
dered to be williout the city, Uominem moiitituri in urbe 
NE sTii'Ki.J ro, NiiA E uaiTo, Cic. Ja’p". ii. 2M., according to the 
custom of otlu'r nations; tlu'. Jcavs, AInffh. xxvii. .53. John^ 
xix. 20. 41., the Athenians, Cic. Pain. iv. J2. />f/'.xxxi. 24., 
and others, Cic. Place. 3 1 . Tnsc. v. 23. Plutarch . in Alrato . — 
Strait. X. 

The ancients are said to have l)uried their dead at their 
o\Vu houses, Serv. in Virg. lEn. v. 64. vi. 152. Isklor. xiv. 

11., Avbence, 
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11., whence, according to some, the origin of idolatry, and 
the worship of household gods, the fear of hobgoblins, or 
spectres in the dark (Larv.e vel Uemuri^), &c- Ibid, — 
Souls separated from the bodj'^ were called Uemukes t^el 
Manes; if beneficent. Lares; if hurtful. Larva’, Mani.e 
(^riyaOoi Kui KnKot xlptll, dc J)cO tSoVVCltlS, AugUStUS, 

in his speech to his soldiers before th(^ battle of Actium, says 
that the Egyptians enibahncd their dead bodies to establish 
an opinion of their immortality, Dio. 1. 24 . Several of these 
still exist, eallctl Mnrntnics, from mum., the I'^gyptian name 
of wax. The maimer of embalming is described by Hero- 
dotus, ii. S(i. The Persians also anointed the bodies of their 
dead with wax, to inakt.' them keep as long as possible. Civ. 
Tksc. i. 45. 

The Romans prohibited burning or burying in the city, 
both from a sacred and civil consideration; that the priests 
might not be contaminated by seeing or touching a dead 
body, and that houses might not be endangered by the fre- 
quency of funeral fires. Civ. ii. 22., or the air infected 

by the stench, Svri'. in vi. 1,50. Jsid. xiv. 11. 

The flamcn of .Jujiitcr uas not allowed to touch a dead 
body, nor to go avIku'c there u as a grave', GvU. x. 15., so the 
high priest among the Jews, LcnV.xxi. 11., and if the^/o//- 
iifex maxivms liad to deliver a funeral oration, a veil was 
laid over the corpse, to keep it from his sight, iSenev. Conn, ad 
JMarv. 15. l')io. liv. 28. o.5. 

The places for Imrial Avere either private or public; the 
private in fields or gai'dens, usually near the highu'ay, to be 
conspicuous, and to remind those Avho passed of mortality, 
Varr. de D.D. v. 0. Hence the frequent inscriptions, Sistk 
AUAT oii, aspu E viAToa, ikv. on the via ^ijifria, u-Jin'viia, Ila- 
7ninia, 'Vibiirtinn, i^v. IjIa-. au. Suel . t'al. .59. Galb. 20. 
Juven, i, ult. INlartial. i. 89. 11.5. 117- vi. 28. x. 4il. xi. 14. 
Propert. iii. IG. 30. Nep. Att. ult. I’iin. ICp. vii. 29. The 
public places of burial for great men Avere commonly in tlie 
Campus Marti us, Strah. v. Suet. f Vc.v. 84. CL 1. T’ir^. 
JKn. A'i. 873 . Dio. 39. G4. 18. .53., Pintarvh. in DiivuKoy fm., 
or Campus Esquiuinus, grantetl by a decree of the senate. 
Civ. Phil. ix. 7-j for poor people, AA ithout the l'>s(piiline gate, 
in places called PuTU Uu.r., vel -i. {qn'od in pnleos vorpora 
mittebantur) , Varro de L. L. iv. ,5. Festus; Horut. Sat. 1 . 8. 8. 

As the vast number of bones deposited in tliat common 
burying-ground rendered the jilaces adjoining unhealthy, Au- 
gustus Avith the consent of the senate and people, gave part of 
it to his favourite Miecenas, Avho built thci-e a magnificent 
\xo\i&ei{moler}i.])ropinqnam nubibus arduis, Hor.Od.iii. 29. 10., 
c&lled Turris MiECENAxiANA, Suet. Ner. 38.), witli extensive 

gardens. 
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gardens, whence it became one of the most healthy situations 
Suet.^ug. 72 . 15. iV'cr. 31. 

^ There was in the corner of the burying-ground a stone 
pillar, CIPPUS, on M'hich was marked its extent towards 
the road {infronte), and backwards to the fields {in agro vel 
-um), Horat. ibid.; also who were to be buried in it. 

If a burying-grouiul was intended for a person and his 
heirs, it was called SEPlJLCHRUM, vel MONIJMENTUM 
H-diREDPl'AKlUM, which was marked in letters, thus, 
H. M. H. S. i. e. Hoc MONVTMKNTTJM H.TinEDES SEQUITUU J 
or GENTILE and gentilitjum. Suet. JVer. 50., Patrium, 
Virg. JlZn. X. 557-, AvrruM, Ovid. Trist. iv. 3. 45. Met. xiii. 
524. If only for himself and fiunily, FAMILIARE, L. 5. 
E. de religios. Frced-men were sometimes comprehended, 
and relations, udien undeserving, excluded. Suet. Aug. 102. 

The right of burying (jus inferendi) was sometimes pur- 
chased by those who had no burying ground of their own. 

The Vestal virgins Av^erc buried in the city {quia legibus non 
teuebantur), Serv. in Virg. ^En. ix., and some illustrious men, 
as PojdicoUiy Tuhertus, and li’abrieius (virtutis causdy legibus 
solufi) ; Avhich right their posterity retained, Cic. Legg. ii. 23., 
but did not use. To sliew, however, that they possessed it, 
when any of them died, they' brought the dead body, when 
about to be burnt, into the Forum, and setting down the 
couch, put a burning torch under it, which they immediately 
removed, and carried the corpse to another place, Plutarch, in 
Poplic. et Queesf. limn.yS. 'I'he right of making a sepulchre 
for himself within the pommrium was decreed to Julius Cfesar 
as a singular pi'ivilege, JJio. xliv. 7- 

When a person Avas burnt and buried in the same place, it 
AA'as called BIJSTHM, P'estus ; AA'hence this Avord is often 
put for a tomb (riyi/Jo'.), Cic. Fuse. v. 33. Att.\\\.*d. Pis.A.^. 
f^egg. ii. 2(i. A place where one Avas only burnt, USTRINA, 
A^el -urn, h^estus. 

The funeral pile (llOGUS, vcl PYRA) aa'Us built in the 
form of an altar, Avith four equal sides, Herodian. w. 2., 
hence called ara sKi'iTi.ciini, Virg. vi. 177- -S'//, xv. 388., 


KiTNEUis ARA, Ovul. Frist, hi. 13. 21. in Ibin, 102., of wood 
which might easily catch fire, as fir, pine, cleft oak, &c. 
Virg. jF/n. iv. 504. vi. 180. Stat. Fheh. vi. 54., unpolished, 
according to the hiAV of tlie TavcIvc Tables, Rogum ascia 
NIC roEiTo, Cic. Legg. ii. 24., but not ahvay^s so, Plin. xxxv. 7 
also stuflTed Avith paper and pitch, Martial. A'iii. 44. 14. x. 97-, 
made higher or lower, according to the rank of the de- 
ceased, jLucan. A'iii. 743. Virg. iv. .504, &c. xi. 215. (hence 
Rocus pr-KMErus, Ovid, in Ibin, 152.), Avith cypress trees set 
around to prevent the noisome smell, Ibid, and Sew, in loc. 

Silt 
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SiLit. 535., at the distance of sixty feet from any house, Cic. 
Legg. ii. 21. • 

The hnsilica Porcia and senate-house adjoining, contiguous 
to the Poritm, were burnt by tiie flames of the funeral pile of 
Clodius, udscon. hi Cic. pro MiUme, Dio. xl. d9. 

On the funeral pile "vras placed the corpse with the couch, 
TihuU. i. 1 . ()l . The eyes of the deceased were opened, Plin. 
ii. 37 ., to which Virgil is thought to allude, u 'h'n. iv. 244. 

The nearest I’clations kissed the body with te:irs, Prop.ii. 13. 
29. Tilmll. i. 1. 02., and then .set fire to the jiile with a lighted 
torch, turning away their face (arersi), to shew that they did 
it with reluctance, f^irg. vi. 223. 'Phey prayed for a 

wind to assist' the flames, Propert. iv. 7- 31., as the Greeks 
did, Homer. If. xxiii. 193., and ivhcn that happened, it was 
thought fortunate, Pintiin h. hi Sj/f. 

Tho}^ threw into the lire various perfumes {fulores), incense, 
myrrh, cassia, &c. Plin. xii. 18. s. 41. ,/iti'cn. iv. 109. Slot. 
Si/lv. V. 1.2()8. Ilariiaf. x. 23., which Cicero calls SuMC- 
TUOSA REsnuisio; forbidden iiy the 3Veha‘ Tables, Degg. 
ii. 24. ; also cups of oil and dislies {dupes v. ferrir fa), wit.Ii 
titles marking nmat tliey contained, f irg. yKn. vi. 223. Stnf. 
Thch. vi. 120., likewise the clothes and ornaments, not only 
of the deceased, J 'irg, A'm . vi. 221. Dnvaii. ix. 175., but their 
own, Pacit. ylitn . \\\.\\.'l. A'/n'/. .//r/. 84., every thing in short 
that was supposcal to be agreeable to the deceased wdiile alive, 
Donat, in Virg. yPn.xl.'Mj . ('<vs.Il. (i. vi. 17. All these 

were called MUNliRA, 7 c/ DONA, If>id. 

If the deceased had been a soldier, they threw on the pile 
his arms, rewards, and spoils, Virg. ypn. xi. 1 92. Sil. x. 302., 
and if a general, the sf)hliers sometimes threw in their owm 
ai’ms, tSiitd. ,Jaf. 84. Dacan. viii. 735. 

At the funeral of an illustrious commander or Emperor, 
the soldiers made a circuit (DECUKRMBANT) three times 
round the pile, F"irg. ylln. xi. 188. Pacit. Ann. ii. J ., from 
right to loft {orha sinislro), -with their ensigns inverted. Slat. 
Pfieh. vi. 213., and striking their weapons on one another to 
the sound of the trumpet, Pal. Place, iii. 340., all present ac- 
companying them ; as at the funeral of Sylla, Appian. M. C. 
1., of Augustus, Dio.lv'i. 42, &c., which custo}n seems to 
have been bori’owcd from tlie (Jrecks, Homer. II. xxiii. 13.; 
used also by the Carthaginians, IJv. xxv. I 7 .J sometimes 
performed anmtally at the tomb, Sact. Claud. 1. 

A.S the Manes were supposed to be delighted with blood, 
Pertullian. de Spcct., various animals, especially such as the 
deceai^d hud been fond of, were slaughtered at the pile, and 
^hrowri into it, Plin. viii. 40. s. 61. Virg. JEn. xi. 197. 
Hotter. II. xxiii. 166. Plin, Ep, iv, 2.; in ancient times, also, 

men. 
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men, captives or slaves, Virg, x. ^18. xi. 8?. Homer, /^xxi. 
27», to which C^ero alludes, Flacc. 38. Aftei*wards, instead 
of them, gladiators, called BUSTUARII, were made to fight, 
Serv. in x. 519. liorat. Sat. ii. 3. 85. Flor. iii. 20.; so 
among the Gauls, slaves and clients were burnt on the piles 
of their masters, Cces. li. G. vi. 17- ; among the Indians and 
Thracians, wives on the piles of their husbands, Cic. Tiisc. 
V. 27 . Mel. de Sit. Orh. ii. 2. As one man had several wives, 
there was sometimes a contest among them about the pre- 
ference, which they detexmined by lot, Prof), iii. 7- JKUan. 
7 . 18. Serv. in v. 95. Tims also among the Romans, 
friends testified their afiection; as Plotinus to his patron, 
Plin. 7 . 36., Plautins to his wife Orestilla, Fal. Ma.v. iv. 6. 3., 
soldiers to Otho, Pacit. Hist. ii. 49., Mnester, a freed-man, 
to Agrippina, Id. Ann. xiv. 9, &c. 

Instances are recorded of persons, who came to life again 
on the funeral pile, after it w’as set on fire: so that they 
could not be preserved ; and of othci’S, who, having revived 
before the pile was kindled, returned home on their feet, 
Plin. vii. 52. s. 53. xxvi. 3. s. 8. 

The Jew's, although they interred their dead {condere, qnum 
cremare., e more uPgyptio), Tacit. Hist. v. 5., tilled the couch 
on w’hicli the corpse w as laid with sweet odours, and divers 
kinds of spices, and burnt them, 2 Citron, xvi. 14. ,/erem. 
xxxiv. 5. 

When the pile was burnt dowm, the fire was extinguished, 
and tlie embers soaked with Avine, Pirg. A^jH. vi. 226., the 
bones were gathered {ossa legehantnr) by the nearest relations, 
Tihnll. iii. 2. 9., with loose x*obcs, Ih. Suet. Aug. 101., and 
sometimes barefooted, Suet. ih. 

We read also of the nearest female relations gathering the 
bones in their bosom, TihuU. i. 3. 5. Settee, ad Helv. 11. 
Lucati. ix. 60., wiio were called Funer^t., vcl -eecy Serv. in 
Virg. -din. ix. 486. 

The ashes and bones of the deceased are thoxight to have 
been distinguished by their particular position. Some suppose 
the body to have been wrapt in a species of incombustible 
cloth, made of wixat the Greeks called asbestos {ashestinumy 
sc. linnm,) Plin. xix. 1. s. 4, But Pliny restiicts this to the 
kings of India, where only it Avas then known. 

The bones and ashes, besprinkled Avith the richest per- 
fumes, were put into a A'essel called URNA, an urn, Cic. 
Tusc. i. 15. Ovid. Am. iii. 9. 39. Feualis urna. Tacit. Ann. 
iii. 1 ., made ofe earth, brass, marble, silver or gold, according 
to the wealth or rank of every oixe. Prop. ii. 13. 32. Virg. 
vi. 228. Futroi). viii. 5. Sometimes also a small glass 
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yial of tears, c$iUcd by moderns a Lachrymatory, was 
put M the urn. J ^ 

The urn was ^solemnly deposited {componehatur) in the 
sepulchx'e (SEPULCHRUM, tumulus, moisumentum, sedes, 
vel domus, Conditouium, v. -thnim, Cineuaeium, &c.) 
Propert. ii. 24. 35. Ovid. Jh'ast. v. 42(>. 3fet, iv. 157. Hence 
compouere, to bury, JTorat. Sat. i. 9. 28. Tant. Hist. i. 47., 
to shut tip, to end, T^irg. JJCa. i. 378., co7nj)osito die, i. e. 
finito, Plin. Ep. ii. J7. 

When the body was not burnt, it was put into a cofliii 
{area vel loculus), with all its ornaments, Plin. yii. 2., usually 
iiiade of stone, as that of Numa, Plin. xiii. 13. T'^al. Max. i. 
1. 12., so of Hannibal, Aar. Viet. iii. 42., sometimes of Assian 
stone, from Assos, or -ns, a town in Troas or Mysia, which 
consumed the body in forty days, except the teeth, Plin. ii. 
yS. xxxvi. I 7 .J hence called SARCOJTlAtiLJS, Ib. which 
word is jmt for an coffin or tomb, Aiivenal. x. 17 ^. 

The coffin was laid in the tomb on its back; in what direc- 
tion among the Romans is uncertain ; but among the Athenians, 
looking to the Avest, A'Jian. v. vii. Plutarch, in Solon. 

Those who died in prison, Avere thrown out naked on the 
street, X//’. xxx'vii. 59. 

When tlie remains of the deceased were laid in the tomb, 
those present were three times sprinkled by a priest M'itli pure 
water {aqua para, vel lustralis), from a branch of olive or 
laurel {aspergillutu), to purify them, Serv. in Virg. ypni. vi. 
239. Vest, in Eaurus, Juvenal, ii. 158., then they were dis- 
missed by the Pji.v.kic a, or some other person, pronouncing 
the solemn word ILICET, i. e. ire licet, you may depart, 
Serv. ib. At their departure, they used to take a last fare- 
well, by repeating several times VAEE, or SALVE (cterniim. 
Id. xi. 97 . ii. G4(), adding. Nos tk oroink, ouo natura 
vERMisERiT, t uNCTi sEQUEMUK, Scrv. jKn. iii. G8., which 
were called Verba NO vTssiMA ; also to wish that the earth 
might lie light on the person buried, Juvenal, vii. 20/'., w'hich 
is found marked on several ancient monuments in these 
letters, S. T. T. L. Srr tjbi terra i.evis, Martial, i. 89. 
V. 35. ix. 30., and the grave-stone (CIPPUS), Pers. i. 37-, 
that his bones might rest tjuietly, or lie softly {rnolliter cuba- 
rent), Ovid. Am. i. 8. 108. Ep. vii. 162. Trist. iii. 3. 7^>. Virg. 
Eel. X. 33. Placiuis ttuiE:scAS, 'Tacit. Agric. 46. Hence 
Compositus, buried, Ovid. Fast. v. 426., and positns, lb. 480. 
So placidd compastus pace quiescat, is said of Antenor, tvhile 
yet alive, /cZ. ^n. i. 249. Wc find in Ovid the contrary of 
this wjgh, Solliciti jaceant, terruque qiremantur iniqud. Amor, 
ii. as if the dead felt these things. Sometimes the 

bones 
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bones were not deposited in the earth till t,hi’ete days after the 
body was burnt, Plrg. xi. 210. 

The friends, Vhen they returned home, as a further puri- 
fication, after being sprinkled with water, stepped over a fire, 
{iqnem super grediehuutur,) which Mas called SUFFITIO, 
J*estus. The house itself also M'as purified, and swei^t with a 
certain kind of broom or besom (setipce, -arnm), Mdiich pur- 
gation was called Fx vjiHRiic, f, ICverrce ; and he udio per- 
formed it, EVERFIATOR, id. 

There M’cre certain ceremonies for the purification of the 
family, called Fkuia: Ukxicai.ks (« nece ap 2 )eUata;), Cic. 
Fegg. ii. '2'2., Festus; when they Iniricd a thumb, or some 
part cut olT from the body before it M as burnt, or a bone 
brought home from the funeral pile, Cic. Ih. 21. QuiuctiL 
viii. 5. 21. iSeuec. licnef. v. 24., on M’hich occasion a soldier 
might be absent from duty, Gell. xv. xvi. 4. 

A place M'as held religious udicrc a dead body, or any part 
of it, M'as burieil, but not M'here it m us burnt, Cic. ibid. 

For nine days after the funeral, M’hile the family M'as in 
mourning, and employed about certain solemnities at the tomb, 
it M'as unlawful to sumuion the lieir, or any near relation of 
the deceased, to a court of justice, or in any other manner 
to molest them, 115. On the ninth dav a sacrifice 

was performed, called NOV'ENOIALE, Porphyria ad IJoraf. 
liipud. x^'ii. 48., M'ith M'hich these solemnities m ci’O concluded, 
Donat, in 'Per. Phorni. 

Oblations or sacrifices to the dead (INFERLF, r'cl PA- 
RENTALIA) M'ore afteiMvards made at various times, bt)th 
occasionally and at stated periods, consisting of liquors, vic- 
tims and garlands, II rq. JDn. iii. (>(). v. 77 * ix. 215. 
X. 519. Tacit. Hist. ii. 95. Suet. Cal. '2. 15. C7. 11. A7r. 11. 
called Fkka 1,1 A MUNKiiA, Ovid. iii, 3. 81 . Tims, alicui 

INFiJRIAS KKRUK, Vcl MITT.ERK, et PARKX'J’AUE, tO perform 

these oblations, Cic. Legg. ii. 21. Phil. i. 6. I'lacc. 38. 
Parentarcregi sanguine conjaratonun, to appease, to revenge, 
Dii\ xxiv. 21 ., so Ctes. P. G. vii. 17- Saguntinot'um nianilnis 
vastafiojie Jtaliic, ike. parent a litm est, an atonement M'as made 
to their ghosts, Plor. ii. (i., so JjITare, Id. ii. 5. iii. 18. 
(PAUiiN'rARKyn'o^^W^c’Alparcntibus justa faccrc,) Ovid. Amor, 
i. 13. 4. 

The sepulchre mHis then bespread M’ith floM crs, and covei'ed 
M'ith crowns and fillets, iSuet. ^er. 57- Tac. Hist. ii. 55. 
Cic. Place. 38. Before it, there M as a little altar, on which 
libations M'ere made, and incense burnt, Virg. JEn. iii. 63. 
302. vi. 883. A keeper M as appointed to M'atch the tomb. 
Prop. iii. 16. 24., M’hich M'as frequently illuminated with lamps, 
2?. xl. 4. 44, Suet. Hug. 99. 

h kind of perpetual lamps are said, by seveval authors, to 

u G have 
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have been found in ancient tombs still burning, which, how- 
ever, went out on the admission of air. But this by others 
is reckoned a fiction, Kipphi^i Anliq. iv. 0. 14. 

A feast was generally added, called SILICERNIUM, 
{cwna funebris, quasi in silive posita, Serr. in r'irt^.yJ^yn . v.92., 
vel quod sile?ifes, sc. umbive, cam eernehant, vel parentantes, 
qui non degustabant, JJonat. in 'Per. Adclph. iv. 2. 48.) both 
for the dead and the living. Certain things were laid on the 
tomb, commonly beans, I*lin. 18. 12. s. 80., lettuces, bread, 
and eggs, or the like, wliich it was supposed the ghosts would 
come and cat; hence C(kna kkiiacis, Juvenal, v. 85, Wliat 
remained was burnt; for it wjis thought mean to take away 
any thing thus conseta-ated, or wluit was thrown into tlie 
funeral pile. Hence Itaperc de rago ((fnn)n, (.'atidl. 57- 8. 
Tibull. i. 5. 58. K JUntiind ciham peterv. Ter. Bun. iii. 2. 88. 
JBustirdpns is applied as a name of <-ontcnq)t to a scjrdid per- 
son, Plant. Pseud. \. 8. 127-, and Suackunjum to an old 
man. Per. ibid. 

After the funeral of great men, there was not oidy a feast 
for the friends of the deceased, hut also a distrihution of r.'vw 
meat among the people, called VISC B RATIO, IJv. viii. 22. 
(see p. 298.), with shows of gladiators and games, -which 
sometimes continued for several <lays, Uv. xxxvi. 46. 
Sometimes games were celebrated also on tlie anniversary of 
the funeral, Pirg. ypn. v. 46. Faustus, the son of Sylla, ex- 
hibited a sho^v of gladiators in hon«)ur of his father, several 
years after his death, and gave a feast to tlie people, according 
to his father’s testament, C/'r. iSi/ll. 19. Pin. xxxvi. 51. 

The time of mourning for departctl friends was appointed 
by Numa, Plntareb . in JVnni., as well as funeral rites (pista 
fnnehria) , and oflerings to appease the manes (inferue ad pla- 
enndos JMancs)^ Biv. i. 20. There nas no limited time for 
men to mourn, because none was thought honourable, Sence. 
Ppist. 63., as among the Germans, Pae.il. 27. It usually did 
not exceed a few days. Pin. Ivi. 48. N'v'oiuen mourned for a 
husband or parent ten months, or a year, according to the 
computation of Romulus (see j). 3(X).), but not longer, Senec. 
ih. Sf Co?isol. ad Ilelv. 16. Ovid. P'asf. iii. 184. 

In a public mourning for any signa.l calamity, the death of 
a prince or the like, there was a total cessation from business 
(J IJSTITIUM), either spontaneously or bj'^ public appoint- 
ment, ZrzV. ix. 7- Pacit. .Jnn.ii.i^'I. Pnean.W. VJ. Capilulin. 
in Antonin. Phil. 7-j when the courts of justice did not sit, 
the shops w'cre shut, &c. Paeit. Ann. iii. 8, 4. iv. 8. Suet. 
Cal. 24. In excessive grief the temples of the gods were 
struck -with stones {lapidata, i. e. lapidihus impetita') , and 
their altars overturned. Suet, Cal, 5, Senec, Vit, Peat, 36. 
Arrian, Mpictet. ii. 22, 


Both 
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Both public and private mourning was laid aside on ac- 
count of the public games, Tacit. Ann. hi. 6. Suet. Cal. 6.; 
for certain sacred rites, as those of Ceres, &c. and for several 
other causes enumerated hy Festus, in voce minuitur. After 
the battle of Canme, by a clecree of the senate, the mourning 
of the matrons was limited to thirty days, IJ.v. xxii. f)G. Val. 
Max. i, 1.15. Immoderate grief was supposed to be offensive 
to the Mnnea, Tibull. i. (i/. Stat. S 5 dv. v. J. IJO, 

The Romans in mourning kept themselves at home. Tacit. 
Ann. iii. iv. H. J*(in. Tjt. ix. 13., av'oiding every entertain- 
ment and amusement, Cic. Att. xii. 13, ike. Settee. Decl. iv. 1. 
Suet. Cat. 24. 4.5., neither cutting their hair nor beard (see 
p. 398.), dressed in black (LUGLIBRl A .luvenal. 

X. 245., M'hieli custom is supposed to have been borrowed 
from tlie iCgyptians, Serv. in Tirg. JEiti. xi., sometimes in 
skins, Vesiua in I'kli.is; laying aside every kind of ornament, 
Tic. ix. 7- Stic/. Ang. 101 ., not even lighting a lire, Scholiast , 
in Juvenal . iii. 214. ApuL Met. ii., which was esteemed an 
ornament to the house, //on/er. II. 13. Hence perenniSy 

i. e. sine fnetu, Martial, x. 47. 'i. jterv'igH, Stat. Sylv. iv. 5. 13. 

The women laid aside their gokl and purple, lAv. xxxiv. 7. 
Ter. Heaut. ii. 3. 45. Under the republic they dressed in 
black like the men; but under the emperors, when parti- 
coloured clothes cam*' in fashion, thev wore white in mourn- 
ing, Plutarch. ProbL 2J. Tlerodian. iv. 2. (). 

In a pulilic mourning, tlie senators laid aside their latus 
elavus and I’ings, Pii\ ix. 7*5 the magistrates the badges of 
their office, Cic. post lied, in Sett. 5. Tacit. Ann. iii. 4. 
Ijiican. ii. 18.; ajid the consuls did not sit on their usual seats 
in the senate, M'hich were elevated above the rest, but on a 
common bentdi {sede vutgari) , Tacit. Ann. iv. 8. Dio. Ivd. 31 . 
Dio says, that the senators in great mourning appeared in the 
dress of the Ktjuites, xl. 4(). 

The Romans commonly built tombs (sepitlchrav.conditoria) 
for themselves during their life-time. Settee. lirev. Vit. 20. ; 
thus the MAUSOLEUM of Augustus in the 

Campus il/«r/? 7 ;.v, between the»;/« Plaminia and the bank of the 
Tiber, with woods and walks around. Suet. Attg. 101. Strab. 
V. p. 230. Hence these words frequently occur in ancient 
inscriptions, V. F-., Vivos Fecit; V. F. C., Vivos Fa- 
riENDOM (;URAvrr; V. S. P., Vivos sim t’osoit; also Se vivo 
FECIT. If they did not live to iinish them, it was done by their 
heirs. Suet. Aug. 101., who were often ordered by the tes- 
tament to huilti a tomb, Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 84. 5. 105. Pliti. 
Ep. vi. 10., aiuFsometimes did it at their own expense (de 
soo ttel DE so-A peconia). Pliny complains bitterly of the 
neglect of friends in this respect. Ibid. 

G G 2 
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The Romans erected tombs either for themselves alone, with 
their wives, (SEPULCHRA priva, vel Singui.aria,) or for 
themselves, their family, and posterity (commonia), Cic. Off\ 
i. 17-j FAMlLIAllIA et HA^REDITARIA, Martini. \ \7‘ Cod. 
13.; likewise for their friends who were buried elsewhere, or 
whose bodies could not be found, (CENOTAPUION, vel 
Tumulus noNORARirrs, Suet. Cl. 1. vel l^■A^'Is, T irg. JKu. 
iii. 304. Horat. Od. ii. 20, 21.) Tacit. Ana. i. 62. When a 
person falsely reported to liave been dead returned home, he 
did not enter his house by the door, but was let down fi*om 
the roof {quasi enditus luissus), Plutarch. Q. Rom. 5. 

The tombs of the rich were commonly built of marble, 
Cic. Fam. iv. 12. Tihull. iii. 2. 22., the i^round enclosed with 
a wall {mneerid) , Suet. Ner. 33. 50., or an iron rail (/erred 
sepe), Strab. V. p. 236., and planted around with trees, Mat'- 
tial. i. 80. 3., as amonij the Cix'eeks, Pausau. ii. 15. 

When sc\cral different persons had a right to the same 
buiying- ground, it was sometimes divided into parts, and each 
part assigned to its proper owner. 

But common sepulchres were usually huilt Ixelow ground, 
and called HYPOG/EA, Petnut. 71 many of which still 
exist in different parts of Italy, under the name of rataconihs. 
There were niches cut out in the walls, in u hich the xirns 
were placed; these, from their resemblance to the niches in 
a pigeon-house, were called C‘oLi;Mn ajxia. 

Sepulchres were adorned with various ligures in scadpture, 
which are still to be seen, Cic. Tusc. Q. v. 23. 7 irg. A\,u. 

vi. 233., with statues, Lir. xxxviii. .56., columns, ^xc. 

But what deserves particular attentioji, is the inscription or 
epitaph (TITL'EUS, c7rt-ifKi<i>il, EeiTAIMirU-M vcl Elogii m), 
expressed sometimes in prose, and somelimes in verse, Oi'id. 
Her. xiv. 128. Martini, x. 71. Cic. Tusc. i. M. Arc/,. 11. 


Scuec. xvii. 20. Pi),, ii. 35. Pis. 20. f 'irg. Kcl. v. 4.3. Suet. 
Cl. 12. Plin. Pip. ix. 20. SH. xv. 44., \isually beginning with 
these letters, 1). M. S. Dis AI \ Mat’s Sa( ui^ai, l*rude)tt. 
Syrnrnach. i. 402. Gcll. x. 18., x el Micmoki.i:, Surf. Pit. 10.; 
then the name of the person follou’ed, his character, and the 
principal circumstances of his life. Often these words are 
used, Hic SITUS kst vel .iac et, Ovid. Met. ii. 327. P'asf. iii. 
3. 373 . Tihull. i. 3. 55. iii. 2. 29. Martial, vi. 52. Pirg. 
JEn. vii. 3. Plin. Pip. vi. 10. Scnec. p:p. 78 . If he hadlivwl 
happily in marriage, thus. Sink ouKai:j.A, sink .iuroio, vel 
of/ensd, vel discordid, Plin. Ep. viii. .5. 

When the body was simply interred tvithout a tomb, an 
inscription was sometimes put on the stone fcoUin, as on that 
of Nuina, Liv, xl. 29, 

There 
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There was an action for violating the tombs of the dead, 
(Sepulc mu VIOLATI ACTIO,) Ctc. Tifsc. i. 12. Senec. Contr, 
iv. 4. The punishment was a fine, the loss of a hand (manus 
amputalio)^ working in the mines (damnatio ad metallum), 
banishment or death. 

A. tomb was violated by demolition, by conv'erting it to 
improjicr purposes, or by burying in it those who were not 
entitled, alivnns inferendo, Cic. I^gg. ii. 26. D. de Sep. viol. 
47 . 12. Tombs often served as lurking-places for the perse- 
cuted Christians, i'hrysost. Horn. 40., and others. Martial, i. 
3.5. iii. 02. 15. 

'riie hotly was violated by handling, 1. 4. C. dc Sep. viol. 
ix. 10., or mutilating it, which was sometimes done for ma- 
gical purposes, QiiinctiL DecL 1.5. ^pul. Met. ii. Tacit. 
Ann. ii. 60., by stripping it of any thing valuable, as gold, 
arn>s, Ikc. Ih. Plitcdr. i. 27. 3., or by transporting it to 
another place without, leave obtained from the Pontifex Max- 
from the emperor, or the magistrate of the place. Dig. 
< 5 - Cod. Plin. Pp. X. 73, 74. 

Some cojiseeratcd temples to the memory of their friends, 
as (!icero proposed to his daughter Tullia; Avliich design he 
frequently mentions in his letters to Atticus, xii. 18, 19. 35, 
36.41.-13, ivc. Paef<mt.\. 15. This "vvas a very ancient 
custom, Plin. 27-, and probably the origin of idolatry, fVisd. 
xiv. 15. 

'Che highest honours Avere decreed to illustrious persons 
.-ifter death, Minnc. Felix in Oclav. The Romans Avorshipped 
their fouiuler Romulus as a god, under the name of Quirinus, 
Fiv. i. 1(). Hence, afterAA'ards, the solemn CONSECRA- 
'PION {^(iTToOc terns ) of the emperors, by :i decree of the senate, 
ITerodian. iv. 2 ., aa Iio Avere thus said to be raidicd in the num- 
ber of the gods, {in dcornni nanicnan, inter A'el in deos referri. 
Suet. Crcs. SS., rwlo dicari, Plin. Pan. 11, &c.) also some 
mnpresses, Snet. ('L 11. Tacit. Ann.v. 2 . xvi.21. Temples 
ami prie.sts Avere assigned to them. (See p. 293.) They were 
invoked Avith prayers, Firg. G. i. 42. Men SAvore by their 
name or genius, and offered A'ictims on their altars, Horat. 
ii. 1.16. 

44ie real body aa^is burnt, and the remains buried in the 
usual manner. But a Avaxen image of the deceased was made 
to the life; which, after a variety of ridiculous ceremonies 
paid to it for scA'cn days in the palace, Avas carried on a couch 
in solemn procession, on the shoulders of young men of 
equestrian and patrician rank, first to the P'orurn, Avhere the 
dirge aa'us sung by a choir of boys and girls of the most noble 
descent; then to the Camjms Martins, Avhere it Avas burnt, 
with a vast quantity of the richest odours and perfumes, on a 
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lofty and magnificent pile ; from the top of which an eagle let 
loose was supposed to convey the prince’s soul to heaven, 
Herodian. iv. 3. 


ROMAN WEIGHTS AND COINS. 

^T^HE principal Roman weight was AS ox libra ^ a pound; 

which was divided into twelve parts or ounces (IINCI^E). 
Thus, uncia, an ounce, or Vr of an ax', sextans, 2 ounces, or 
nV; quad7'ans, 3, -rV, or ; trims, 4, tV, or ; qaincuitx, F>, 
or tV; se)7iis, (5, or i ; septa 77x, 7, oi‘ ^V; bes, or bessis, 8, -i-": , or 
I ; dod7'a77s, 9, -rV, or f ; dextn)is, or dccimx, 10, i b’, or ; 
deunx, 11 ounces, or ! + of an as. 

The UNCIA was also divided thus : Se7aa7iria, A, the half 
of an ounce, or -jV of an as; d/fella, ; sirilirffs, vcl -a/7i, i; 
sextala, dracb7/7a, -i ; be77iiscsr/a, i. e. seatisexttda, V- ; t7'e- 
missis, srrapulas, scriptu/if777 vel Si ript(l/f77i, -V of an ounce, 
or t-btt of an as, V'^arr. U, L. \\. 3(5, 

AS was applied to anj' thing divided into twelve ])artsj us 
an inheritance (see p. o/.)? i^ore, /.it', viii. 1 1., li(|uid mea- 
sure (seep. 421,), or the interest of mom'v, tkv. Hence, 
probably, our word are, or unit. 

The Roman pound Avas ccpial to 10 ouiua's, IS jjonny- 
weights, 131 grains of English Trot/ Aveiglit, or nearly 12 
oun ces A i^oi7'dapoise. 

The Greek AA^eights, mentioned by Homan authors, are 
chiefly the talent, diA’ided into 00 //?///«•, aj)d the //lina into 100 
drachmae. The 7nina aa’us nearly e{iual to the Roman lib7'a. 

The English THOU 'weight, by Avhich silver and gold are 
Avcighed, is asfolloAvs: 24 grains, 1 ])enny-AA eight ; 20 pAA’ts. 
1 ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound. Hut yip<7ther(C7'ies, in compound- 
ing medicines, make 20 grains 1 scruple; 3 sc. I drachm; 8 
dr. 1 ounce; 12 oz. 1 pound; Avoird/ipoise. h}Mvhich 
larger and coarser commodities are Aveighed, 10 divans, I oz.; 
16 oz. 1 pound. 

The Romans, like other ancient nations, Strab. hi. 155., 
at first had no coined money (pevnnia signata), but cither 
exchanged commodities with one another, or used a certain 
weight of uncoined brass (iEs kudk), or other metal. Hence 
the various names of money also denote Aveight; so j}cnd€7'e 
for solvere, to pay; stipenduayi {a stipe pe7ide7ida), soldiers’ 
pay, Feshis, because at first it was weighed, and not counted. 
Thus, tnlenttim and inina among the Greeks, shekel among 
the HebrcAvs, and among ns. 

Several 
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Several Greek words are supposed to allude to the oi’iginal 
custom of exchanging commodities, thus, upirofiaiy to purchase 
or exchange by giving a lamb ’ipv!)'-', (igmis) y uMu-ofiai, by 
giving an ass (ot-otj, asinns) ; 7riL-\rwy liy giving a foal, 7 rw\o 9 
(egtiideies) , or the young tif any animal. 

Servius Tullius first stamped pieces of brass with the image 
of cattle, oxen, swine, &c. (PE(;uDns), whence PECUNIA, 
money, Oind. v. 281. (S'crvitis re.v ovhiin horotique e^gie 
primus res sip/iauif, Plin. xxxiii. 3. ^^js pecore uotrwit^iKvvo. 
K. li. ii. 1. Plutarch. Q. Rom. 40.) Sih er was first coined 
A. IJ. 484., fi\-e yi'ars before tlnf^lirst Piinic war, oi’, accord- 
ing to others, A. U. 498. ; and goUl sixty-two years after, 
l*!lu. xxxiii. 3.40. J^ie. Kp. xv. Silver coins, however, seem 
to have been in use at Rome before that time, but of foreign 
coinage, IJi', viii. J 1 . Tlie Roman coins n (;re then only of 
brass. 

lienee /ES, or rov/, plur., is put for money in general Ho- 
rul . udrf . 1*. 3 If;. Kp. 1. 7* ^3. ^ureos uummos ecs divintus, 
I'lpian. yJ'lrc to buy or sell ; res rt//V'n7^/i7,debt; annua 

rcra, yearly ])ay, ; rcrarinniy the treasury ; res luilitarey 

money for paying the soidier.s, given from the treasury to 
the Quii'stor by the 'TriJutni rerurii, Ascon. et Rest, or by 
them to the soldiers, T\trr. ja'. 3(>. Homo rcratus, a 

monied man, Plant. JSIost .'w .'1. 9., as some I’cad the passage. 
So tri.hu ill nott tarn rerafi, i. c. bene mnnmati, r/uhm ut appel- 
lant ur, rerarii, i.e. <ere eorrupti, \ el i/i rrrarios aut Crerites rc- 
ferendi, Clc. Att. i. H). (See p. 1 18.) uKra vetusta, i. e. jrrisca 
monetUy ancient nioney, Ovid. Past. i. 220., but rera t'eterUy 
ohl crimes or debts, Oie. J'err. v. 13. Hlrnsrare ve\ rcscuhiriy 
to get inoiu'y by any means. Pest, et Setter, de Clem. ii. (i. 
ypruseator, ^■el esrulator, a low beggarly fellow, a fortune- 
teller, or the like, Gc//. ix. 2. xiv. 1 . ; oba ratnSy oppressed 
with debt, a<!ebtor. Pit'. 2G. 40. Crrs. Jl.G. i.3. 'Tacit. .Ann. 
vi. 17 . hi tnco (cre cst y \. e. in hotiis meis vcl in meo censu, 
mine, mj' friend, Cic. Pam. xiii.62. xv. 14.; res circurnfora- 
netauy money borrowed from bankers {arpentarii) , who had 
shops in porticos I'ound the Forum, Cic. Att. ii. 1. 

Money was likewise called STIPS (a stipando), from being 
cranuned in a cell, that it migbt occupy less room, Parr. L. 
P. iv. 30. But this word is usually put for a small coin, as 
we sav IX penntf or farthinir, offered to the gods at games or 
the like, Cic.Pesrp-. ii. lO. ' X/r. 25. 12. Tacit. Ann. xiv. 15. 
Suet. Aup;. 57-, or given as an alms to a beggar. Id. 91., or 
to any one as a new year’s gilt (stukna), Id. Cal. 42., or by 
W'ay of contribution for any public purpose, xxxiii. 10. s. 

48. xxxiv. 5. 


Tlie 
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The first brass coin (nummus velMW7n?^« ceriSf a Numa reg'c 
vel a vojLio’i lex) was called AS, anciently assis (from ees) of 
a poinid weight {lib rails) . The highest valuation of fortune 
{census maxhnus) under Servius, was an 100,000 pounds 
weight of brass {centum millia tcris, sc. veMihrarum,) 

Liv. i. 43. 

The other brass coins, besides the asywexe semisses^trientes, 
quftdrauteSy and sextantes. The qundrans is also called ter- 
TTNcius, Vic. ii. 17- v. 20. (a tribus nnciisyj Plin. 

xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

These coins at first had tnft full weight which their names 
imported, hence in later times called /ES (ilRAVE, Plin. 
xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

This name was used particularly after the weight of the as 
was diminished, to denote the ancient standard, LiiK iv. 41. 
60. V. 12. iSencc. ad Heir. 12., because when the sum was 
large, the asses were Aveighed and not counted. Servius on 
Virgil makes ecs grai'e to be lumps ('tnassec) of rough copper, 
or uncoined brass (tvris rudisj, Ain. A^i. 862. 

In the first Punic AA-ar, on account of the scarcity of money, 
asses AA'ere stmck AAXMghing only the sixtli part of a pound, or 
tAA^'o ounces {asses se.vtantario pondere feriebantur) ^ AAhich 
passed for the same value as those of a pound Avcight had 
done ; Avhcncc, says Pliny, the Republic gained five sixths 
(it a quinque jiartes far t<r liter ij and thus discharged its debt. 
The mark of the as then Avas a <louhle .Janus on one side, 
and the beak or stern of a ship on the other, Plutarch. Q. 
Pom. 40. see Ovid. Fast. i. 220, &c. ; of the triens and qua- 
dranSy a boat ( rates ) ; Avhence they are sometimes called 
Ratiti, FestuSy Plin. ibid. 

In the second Punic AAm*, Avhilc Fabius aa'hs dictator, the 
asses AA'ere made to AA'eigh only one once ( unciales) ; and, af- 
terwards, by the Iuav of Papirius, A. U. 563., half an ounce 
(semtcnciales) , Plin. xxxiii. 3. s. 13. 

The sum of three asses was called tressis ; of ten assesy de^ 
cussis ; of tAventy, vicessis; and so on to a hundred, Centus- 
sis, Farr. X. L>. iv. 36. Anii. 49. Pers. v. 76. 191. Gell. xv. 
15. Macrob. Sat. ii. 13, but there were no such coins. 

The silver coins wtTC DENARIUS, the value of which 
Avas ten asses, or ten pounds of brass (Deni cerisy sc. asses) y 
mai’ked with the letter X. — QUINARIUS, five asseSy marked 
V. — and SliSTERTIUS, tAvo asses and a half {quasi sesqui- 
TERTi us), commonly marked by the letters L. L. S. for Libra 
libra semis; or, by abbreviation, H. S., and often called abso- 
lutely NUMMUS, because it was in most frequent use, Cic. 
Ferr. iii. 60,61. 


The 
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The impression on silver coins {nota argenti) was usually on 
one side, carriages, drawn by two or four beasts {bigee vel 
quadrigce) : whence they are called BIGATI and QUADRI- 
GATI, sc. nummiy Plin. xxxiii. 3. Liv. xxii. 52. xxiii. 15., 
and on the reverse, the head of Roma with an helmet. 

On some silver coins was marked the figure of Victory, 
hence called V ICTORIjffl'I, Cic. Ront. .5. Quinctil. vi. 3. 80. 
stamped by the Clodian law,jP/m. xxxiii. 3., of the same value 
with the qiiinarii. 

From every pound of silver were coined 100 denarii; so 
that at first a pound of silver was*equtil in value to a thousand 
pounds of brass. Whence we may judge of the scarcity 
of silver at that time in Rome. Rut afterwards the case 
was altered. For wlicn the weight of the as was diminished, 
it bore the same proportion to the denarius as before, till it 
was reduced to one ounce; and then a denarius passed for six- 
teen asses (except in the military pay, in which it continued to 
pass for ten at least under the Republic, JPZiw. xxxiii. 3., 

for in tlic time of Tiberius it appears no such exception was 
made, Ta.eit. Ann, 1. 17*)? ^ quinarius for eight assesy and a 
sestertius for four ; which proportion continued when the as 
was reduced to half an ounce, Plin. ibid. Hence argentum 
tere sotutnm, i. e. an as for a sestertius y or the fourth 
>SalL Cat. 33. See p. 43. 

Rut the weight of the silver money also varied, and was 
different under the Fnin3erors from what it had been under the 
Rejniblic. 

Varro mentions silver coins of less A'aluc ; Libella, worth 
an asy or the tenth part of a denarius; Skmbeela (quasi 
semilibella) y worth Iialfa [)ound of brass, or the twentieth part 
of a denarius, and tekijmcius, the fortieth part of a denariusy 
Varro de Ring. Rat. iv. 3(J. But Cicero puts the libella for 
the smallest silver coin, Verr. ii, 10. Rose. C. 4., as well as the 
terimciiis, Fin. hi. 14. Att. v. 20. Fam. ii. 17-; this, however, 
he does only proverbially ; as we may say, a penny or a 
farthing. 

A golden coin M'as first struck at Rome in the second Pu- 
nic war, in the consulship of C. Claudius Nero and M. Rivius 
Salinator, A. U. 546., called AUREUS, or aureus numtnus, 
equal in weight to two denarii and a quinarius, and in value 
to twenty-five denarii, or 100 sestertii. Suet. Oth. 4. Tacit. 
Hist. 1. 24. Hence the fee allowed to be taken by a lawyer 
is called by Tacitus dena sesfertia, Ann. xi. 7*5 by Pliny, 
decern millia, sc. H. S. Ep. v. 21.; and by Ulpian, centum 
AUREi, D. 1. 12. de extr. cognit. (see p. 174.), all of which were 
equivalent. 


The 
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The common rate of gold to silver under the Republic was 
tenfold (ut pro argenteis decern aureus unus valerct)ylj\y, 
38. 11. But Julius CfBsar got so much gold by plunder- 
ing, that he exchanged it (promercale dwideret) for jlOOO 
sestertii, or 7n0 denarii, the pound, i.e. a pound of gold for 
pounds of silver. Suet, Cces. 54. 

The aureus in later ages Avas calllH SOLIDUS, hut then 
greatly inferior, both in weight and beauty, to the golden 
coins struck under the Republic and first Empei*ors, I^ain- 
prid. in Alex. 39. 

At first forty aurei Avere made from a pound of gold, 
with much the saiiie images as the sIIa'ci* coins. But under 
the late Emperors they AAxre mixed Avith alloy ; and thus 
their intrinsic Arabic AA’as dimiiiished. Hence a different 
number of aurei Avere made from a pound of gold at dif- 
ferent times ; under Nero, 45., PUn. 33. 3., but under Con- 
stantine, 7^* 

The Emperors usually impressed on their coins their oaaoi 
image, Juueiuil. xiA'-. 291. This aa'Us first done by .lulius 
Caesar, according to a decree of the senate, Dio. .xliv. 4. 

The essay or trial of gold AA'as called OBRl’SSA, Plin. 
33. 3. Cic. lirnt. 74. Senec. Ep. 13. s. 19., hence aftrum ad 
obrussnm, sc. exacfu?}{, the ]>urcst gold, >Suct. ISTer. 44. AH- 
GJENTUM Pt;sTui.ATUM, the finest silver, Ihid. Martial. A’ii. 
85., vel ]>urum putam, GclI. aI. 5., ARGEXTCM infeefnnt. 
vel rude, bullion, unAvrought or uncoined silver ; factum, 
plate; signatnm, coined silver, I/hk xxvii. 18. xxxiv. 52., 
NUMMUS rt.s;/yer,neAV-coined, ih. iSoiec. Ep. 19., rictus 

vel tritus, old, &c. 

Some coins Avere indented (serrati). Tacit, de Mor. 
Germ'an. 5. 

Besides the ordinary coins, there Avere various medals 
struck to commemorate important events, properly called 
Medalj.ions ; for Avhat avc commonly term Jtoman medals, 
were their current money. When an action deserved to 
be recorded on a coin, it AA'as stamped and issued out of the 
mint. 

Money Avas coined in the temple of Juno Moneta ; AA'hence 
money. The consuls at first are thought to have had the charge 
of it. But particular officers Avere afterwards created for that 
purpose. See j). 136. 

Ihere are several Grecian coins mentioned by Roman 
writei's, some of them equal to Roman coins, and some not; 
DRACHMA, equal to a denarius; but some make it to be as 
nine to eight; MINA, equal to lOU drachma;, or to a Roman 
libra or pound of^ilver, xxi. 34.; TALENTUM, equal 

to sixty mina, or Roman pounds ; TETRA-DRACHMA 
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vel -mil, equal to four draclimcB or denarii, as its name 
imports, lAv, xxxvii. 46. Cic. Fam. xii. 13.; but Livy, ac- 
cording to the common reading, makes it three denarii, Liv. 
xxxiv.52. ; OBOLUS, the sixth part of a denarius or drachma, 
Plin. xxi, 34. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING MONEY. 

T he Romans usually computed sums of money by SES- 
TERTII or S CSTERTIA. Sesiertium is the name of a 
sum, not of a coin. 

When a numeral noun is joined with sestertii, it means just 
so many sesterces ; thus, decern sestertii, ten sesterces : but 
when it it joined wxXh sestcrtia, it means so many thousand 
sestertii; thus, decern sestertia, ten thousand sesterces. 

SESTERTIUM, Mille sestertii, inille nummi v. sestertii 
numnii ; niille sesfertinni, inille nuinmihn vel sestertiurn, niim- 
rnum mille; M. S. vel H. S. 2500 ceris, sc. asses; 250 denarii 
vel drarhnuc denote tlu* same sum. 

When a numeral adverb is joined to sestertiurn, it means so 
many hundred thousand sestertii; thus, quadragies sestertiurn 
is the same with quadragies centena millia sestertiorum nutn- 
morum, or quater millies mille sestertii, four millions of sester- 
tii. Sometimes tlic adverb stands by itself, and denotes the 
same thing; thus, decies, vicies vel vigesies, sc. sestertuim ; ex- 
pressed more fully, decies centena, sc*, millia sestertiurn; 
Herat. Sat.i. 3. 1 5. Juvenal, x.335., and completely, Cic. Verr. 
i. 10. and. ih.iii./O. So also in sums of brass, decies ten’s, sc. 
centena millia assiurn, Liv. xxiv. 11. For when we say deni 
ten’s, centum ten’s, &c. asses is always to be supplied. 

Wlicn sums are marked by letters, if the letters have a 
line over them, centena millia is u ndersto od, as in the case of 

the numeral adverbs ; thus, H. S. M. C. signifies the same 
wdth millies centies, i. c. 1 10,000,(X)0 sestertii or nummi, 
.^’888,020 : 16:8, whereas H.S. M. C. without the cross line, 
denotes only 1100 sestertii, sCS : 17 : 7^- 

When the numbers are distinguished by two points in two 
or three orders, the first towards the right hand signifies 
units, the second thousands, and the third hundred thousands; 
thus, III. XII. DC. HS. denotes 300,000, 12,000, and 600 
H. S.,in all making 312,600 sestertii, £5047 : 3:9. 

Pliny says, xxxiii. 3., that seven years before the first 
Punic war, there was in the Roman treasury auri pondo 

numerato, 
of gold, 
22,070 


XVI. DCCCX., argenti pondo, XXII. EXX.., et m 
LXU. LXXV. CCCC., that is, 16,810 pounds 
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22,070 pounds of silver, and in ready money, 6,275,400 
sestertii, ^650,741 : 10: 2i. But these sums are otherwise 
marked thus, au}’i pondo XVI. M. DCCCX., argcnti XXII. 
M. LiXX., et in mcmerato UXII. LXXV. M. CCCC. 

When sestertium iieut. is used, pondo is understood, that 
is, two pounds and a half of silver, or a thousand sestertii, 
Liv. xxii. 23. 

When H. S. or sestertium is put after decern millia or the 
like, it is in the genitive plural for sestertiornvi, and stands 
for so many sestertii, which may be otherwise expressed by 
decern sestertia, &c. But sestertium, when joined \vith defies 
or the like, is in the nominative or accusative singular, and 
is a compendious wuiy of expressing defies centies sestertium, 
i. e. decies centum vel defies centena millia sestertium v. ses~ 
tertiirrum. 

The Romans sometimes expressed sums by talents ; thus, de- 
cern milliatalentum , and sestertiurnhismillies et quadringenties 
are equivalent, Cic. liahir. 2-*ost. 8. So 100 talents and 
600,000 denarii, Liv. xxxiv. .50. — or by pounds, LIBRyE 
pondo, i. e. pondere in the ablative, for these words arc often 
joined, as we say pormds in weight, an<l wJicn PONDO is 
put by itself as an indecliiifible noun, for a pound or pounds, 
it is supposed even then, by the best critics, to l)e in the ab- 
lative, and to have lihra or lihree understood. {See Gronovius 
depec. vet.) Plant. Pseud, iii. 2. 27- Itud. iv. 2. 0. JMen. ii?. 
3. 3. 18. Macroh. Sat. iii. 15. Columel. xii. 20. 28. Piv. xxvi. 
47 . iii. 29. iv. 20. xxii. 23. Gcll. ii, 2-1. xx. i. Cic. Cluent. 
64. Invent, ii. 40. Parad. iii. 1. 

The Roman lihra contained twelve ounces of silver, and 
was w(n'th about £3 sterling ; the talent, nearly £^’193. 

But the common computation was by sestertii or nummi. 

A SESTERTIUS is reckoned to have been worth of our 
money one pennv 3^ farthings; a QUINARIUS or vieto- 
riatus 3d. 3iy. ;'a DENARIUS, 'Jd. 3q.-, the AUREUS, 
or gold coin, IGi'. If </• ; a SESTP^RTIL'Af, or a thousand 
sestertii, ^€8 : 1 : 5^, — ten sestertii, l.s. 7<f- 1^7* — hun- 
dred 16s. ld.3q. — ten sestertia, or sestertii, 

£80 1 14 : 7* — sio hundred sestertia, vel defies sestertium, vel 
decies centena millia nummum , v. sestertium, or 100,0(X) ses- 
tertii, ^£ 8 , 072 : 8 : A,— Centies, vel Centies II. S. .-£80,729 : 3 : 4, 
—Millies, II. S. ^*807,291 : 13 : A,— Millies Centies H. S. 
^£888,020 ; 16:8, &c. lienee %ve may form some notion of 
Certain instances on record of Roman wealth and luxury. 

Crassus is said to have possessed in lands bis millies, i. e. 
^1,614,58.3 : 6 : 8, besides money, slaves, and household- 
furniture, Plin. xj^iii. 10. s. 47., which may be estimated at 
as much more {alterurn tantum). In Ihe opinion of Crassus, 

no 
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no one deserved to be called rich who coidd not maintain an 
army, Cic. Off. i. 8. or a legion. P/m. xxxiii. 10. — Seneca^ 
ter millieSy ^2,421,875, Tacit. Ann. xiii. 42. — Pallas, the 
freedman of Claudius, an equal sum, Id. xii. 53. — Lentu- 
lus the augur, quuter milliesy ^£3,229,166 ; 13:4, Senec. de 
Henef. ii. 27. — C. Ciecilius Claudius Isidorus, although he 
had lost a groat part of his fortune in the civil war, left by 
his will 4,116 slaves, 3,600 yoke of oxen, 257,000 of other 
cattle ; in ready money, H. S. sexcenties, je484,375, Plin. ih. 

Augustus rcceivo<l by the testaments of his friends quater 
def ies milliesy ^632,291, *666 : 13:4, Suet. Aug. ult. He left in 
legacies to the Roman people, i. e. to the public, quadrin- 
gentiesy and to the tril)es or poor citizens {trihuhus plehi) 
Tricies qninquieSy Suet. thid. Tacit. Ann. i. 8. 

Tiberius left at his death idgcsies ac septies millies, 
j62I,79f>,875, which Caligula lavished away in less than one 
year, Suet. Cal. 37. 

Vespasian, at his accession to the empire, said, that to sup- 
port the commonwealth, there was need of quadringenties 
■milliesy ,-6*322,916,666 : 13:4, an immense sum! more than 
the national debt of Britain 1* Suet. Tesp. 16. 

Tlie debt of Milo is said to hav’^e amounted to H. S.septin^ 
genties .36565,104 : 3 : 4, Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

Ca?sar, before he enjoyed any office, owed 1300 talents, 
.^ 251 , 875 , Plutarch. VV^icn, after liis preetorship, he set 
out for Spain, he is reported to have said. Pis millies et 
quingenties sihi deessc, ut nihil haherety i. e. That he was 
i62,0 18,229 ; 3 : 4 worse than nothing. A sum hardly cre- 
dible I Appian. de Pell. Civ. ii. 432. When he first entered 
Rome in the beginning of the civil war, he took out of the 
treasury jC 1 , 095 , 979 , Plin. xxxiii. 3., and brought into it, 
at the end of the ci\'il war, above a6 4,843,750 (a^nplius sexies 
millies) y Veil. ii. 56. He is said to have purchased the friend- 
ship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, by a bribe 
of sexceniies sestertiuniy ^£’484,373, Dio. xl. 60. Tal. JSIax. 
ix. 1, 6. I'cl. Pat. ii. 48, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, 
tlie colleague of Marcellus, A. 704., by 1 .500 talents, about 
i^279,50(), Appian. P. C. ii. 443. Plutarch, in Cccs. ^ Pomp, 
et Suet. C(cs. 29. Of Curio, Lucan says. Hie tiendidit ztrhem, 
iv. ult. Venali Curio lingtid, i. 269., and Virgil, as it is thought, 
Ilendidit hie auro pairiam.y vEn. vi. 621. But this Curio 
afterwards met witli the fate which as a traitor to his country 
he deserved, being slain by Juba in Africa, Dio. xli. 42. Li- 
hycas en nohilc corpus pascit aves! nullo contectus Cuuio 
bustO} Lucan, iv. 809. 

* la the year 1791, ^rllen this beak was first published. 

Antony 
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Antony on the Ides of March, when Caesar was killed, 
owed quadringentieSf ^6322, 91 6 : 13 : 4, which he paid before 
the kalends of April, CVr. Pkil. ii. 37., and squandered of the 
public money, sestet'tium sejities millieSy 36*5,651,011 : 13 : 4, 
Ctc, Phil. V. 4. xii. 5. 

Cicero at first charged Verros with having plundered the 
Sicilians of sestertiwn millicsj in Caecil. 5., but afterwards ex- 
acted only quadringentiesy Actio in Verr. 18. 

Apicius wasted on luxurious living sexcenties sestertiwn, 
36484,375 ; Seneca siiys, sestertiwn mil lies in cHlincnn conswnp- 
sif, and being at last obliged to examine the state of his 
alFairs, found that he had remaining only sesferfinm eenties, 
•s680,729 : 3 : 4 ; a sum which he thought too small to live 
upon, and therefore ended his days by poison, Senec. consol, 
ad Helv. 10. Martial, iii. 22. 'Bio. Ivii. 19. 

Pliny says, that in his time Lollia Paulina wore, in 
full dress, jewels to the value of qundrugies sestertiwn, 
3632,201 : 13 : 4, or as others read the passage, guadringenties 
sestertiwn, 36322,916 : 13 : 4, Plin. x. 35. s. 57. 

Julius Cfesar presented Servilia, the mother of M. llnitus, 
with a pearl worth sexagics scstertia, 3648,417 ■ 10, iSiiet. Ca^s. 
50. Cleopatra, at a feast with Antony, sw'allovved a pearl 
dissolved in vinegar u'oi'th eenties II. S. .•€80,729 : 3 : 4, 
Plin. ibid. Macroh. Sat. ii. 13. Clodius, the son of /Esopus, 
the tragedian, swallowed one worth decies, .€8,072 : 18 : 4, 
Vdl. Max. ix. 1, 2. Horat. Sat. ii. 3. 239. So Caligula, 
Suet. 34. 

A single dish of .^Esop’s is said to have cost an hundred 
sestertia, Plin. x. 51. s. 72. xxxv. 12. 

Caligula laid out on a supper, eenties II. S., €80,729 : 3 : 4, 
Senec. Helv. 9., and Heliogabalus, tricies II. S., .€24,218 : 15, 
Lamprid. 27. 

The ordinary expense of Eucullus for a supper in the hall 
of Apollo, was 50,000 drachma;, €1,614 : 11 : 8, Plutarch, 
in Lucull. 

Even persons of a more sober character were sometimes 
3680* expensive. Cicero had a citron -table which cost him 
decie 's bought the house of Crassus with borrowed 

tertii £\^otH. S. xxxv. i. e. tricies quinquies,£tId,'JA0:\3:4, 

—Millie^' 0. 

€888 020* belonged to the Tribune M. Livius 

certain instai^® when the architect promised to build it for 
Crassus is**-^ manner that none of his neighbours should 
€1 614 583 : 6 ^•’^swered, “ If you have any skill, contrive it 
furniture, Plin. ^‘■ii fhe world may see what 1 am doing,*' Pel. 

as much more . . .. r, 

ht the house of Autromus for H. S, ccccxxxvii. 

, Cic, Att. i. 13. 
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Domitius estimated his house sexagies sestertia, i. e. at 
^48,437 : 10, Val, Max. ix. 1. 5. The house of Clodius 
cost centies et quadragies octies, 19,479, Plin. xxiKii. 16. 
s. 24. 

The fish-pond of C. Herius was sold for quadragies H. S, 
.'€32,291 ; 13:4, Plin. ix. 55., and the fish of Lucullus for 
the same sum. I/nd. 54. 

The house-rent of middling people in the time of Julius 
CJEsar is supjjosed to have been hina millia rmmnium, 
: 2 : 11, from Suet. Ca-s. 38. That of Ctnlius was xxx 
millia mirmmhn^ jG242 : 3 : 9, and thought high, Cic. Coel. 7. 

The value of houses in Rome rose greatly in a few years. 
The house of Marius, which was bought by Cornelia for 7^ 
myriads of drachnuc, ^£2,421 : 17:6, was, not long after, 
purchased by Lucidlus for 50 myriads, and 200 draclimce, 
^€16,152 : 5 : 10, Plutarch, in Mario. 

The house of Lepidus, which in the time of liis consul- 
ship was reckoned one of the finest in Rome, in the space 
of 35 years, was not in the hundredth rank {centesirnum locum 
non o/dinidt') , Plin. xxxvi. 15. s. 24. 

The villa of M. Scaurus being burnt by the malice of his 
slaves, he lost II. S. rnillies, .■€807,291 : 13 ; 4, Ibid. 

The golden house {aurca domus) of Nei'o must have cost an 
immense sum, since Otho laid out in finishing a part of it 
quingenties, H. S., jC403,645 : 16 :8, Plin. Ibid. 


THE INTEREST OF MONEY. 

T he interest of money was called FCENUS, \q\ fenus ; 

or ITSURA, merces, vel impendium ; the cajiital, 

CAPUT, or sors ; also Fcenus, which is put for the principal 
as well as the interest. Tacit. Ann. vi. 17* Cfc. Att. i. 12. 
V. 21. vi. 1, 2. 

When fnie A S was paid monthly for the use of a hundred, 
it was called USURA CENTESIMA, because in an hun- 
dred months the interest equalled the capital; or asses 
usuRJE. This we call 12 per cent, per annum, as Pliny, 
duodeuis assibus deberey^mutuari, Ep. x. 62. v. 55., 
mas computare. Id. ix. 28., which was usually the legal inter- 
est at Rome, at least towards the end of the Republic, and 
under the first Emperors. Sometimes the double of this was 
exacted, bince centesimoc, 24: per cent., and even AS per cent., 
quaternce centesimee, Cic. Verr. iii. 76* Att. vi. 2. Horace 
mentions one who demanded 60 per cent. ; i^tinas hie capiti 
mercedes exsecat ; i. e. quintuplices usuras exigit, vel quinis 
centesiinis f General, Sat. i, 2. 14. When 
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When the interest at the end of the year was added to the 
capital, and likewise yielded interest, it was called Centesimee 
renovcptce, Cic. Ibid., or AN4kTOCISMUS anniversarius, 
compound interest. Id. v. 21. ; if hot, centesim<c perpetucc : or 
/cenus perpetuunif Ibid. 

UsuR.E semisseSf six per cent. ; trientes, four per cent. ; 
guadrantesy three per cent. ; hesxes, eight per cent. 4'c., Cic. 
Att. iv. 15. Pers. v. 149. ; nsurte legitima; vel Uvitec, legal inte- 
rest j illicitoEvel i/legitimar, illegal, Digest, et Suet. .Aug. 39. 

UsuRA is commonly used in the plural, and FtEisus in the 
singular. 

The interest permitted by the Twelve Tables was ojjly one 
per cent., fcenus unciarium vel unci.v, iisurj',, 'Tacit. Ann. 
Vi. 16.. (see ZrC-r Duilia Mania,) which some make the same 
with usura centesinia ; reduced, A. U. 408., to one half, FtENus 
Semunciakium, Id. ct L,it\ vii. 2/.; but these, and other 
regulations, were eluded by the artof theusurers {Twneratores ) , 
Cic. Att. vi. 1. Off. ii. 24,25. Sail. Cat. 33. Eiv. viii. 28. 
XXXV. 7- 41. After tlie death of Antony and Cleopatra, 
A. U. 7^5., the interest of money at Rome fell from 12 to 4 
per cent., IJio. li. 21. 

Professed bankers or money-lenders were also called Mkn- 
sAiui vel Trupezitce, Argentahii, Nummuearu, vel Colly- 
histcej Liv. vii. 21. Suet. Aug. 2, 3, 4. Cic. Flacc. 19., some- 
times appointed by the public, lAt'. xxiii. 21. 

A person who laid out money at interest was said Pecti- 
niani alicui v. ajnid aliquem occupare, Cic. Fiacc. 21. Verr. 
i. jtonere, collocare, &c.; when he called it in, i'clegere, 
Hoi’at. Epod. 2. ult. 

Tiie Romans commonly paid money by the intervention 
of a banker, Cic. Ccecin. 6. {in faro, et de mcns<v scrip turd, 
magis qudm ex area domoque, vel cistd pecunia 'numerahatur , 
Donat, in Ter. x\delph. ii. 4. 13.) Avhosc account-books of 
debtor and creditor ( Tahulrc vel codices accepti et expensi ; 
mensce rationes), were kept with great care. Ibid. ; hence v/r- 
ceptnm referre, Cic., and among later writers, acceptuui ferre, 
to mark on the debtor side, as received ; Accepti i.atio, a 
form of freeing one from an obligation without i^ayment : 
ExMjpsum ferre, to mark down on the Creditor side, as paid 
or gi^en away; Expensi latio, the act of doing so : Ilatio ac- 
ceptiaiqueexpensHnternosconvenii, our accounts ngree. Plant. 
Most. i. 3. 146. In rationem inducerc vel in tabulis rationem 
scribere, to state an account, Cic. Verr. i. 42. And because 
this w’as done by writing down the sum and subscribing the 
person’s name in the banker’s books; hence scribere itummos 
alicui, x.^.seper scriptum v, chirographum obligare utsolvat , to 
promise to pay, Plant, Atfin, ii,4, 34., rationem accepti scribere. 
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to borrow. Id. True. iv. 2. 36., rescribere, to pay> or to pay 
back what one has received, Ter. Phorm. v. 7* 29. Horat. Sat. 
ii. 3. 76., BO perscrihere, to qrder to pay. Ter. Phorm. V; 7- 39. 
Cic. Att. ix. 12. Place. 19;^ whence j'jshscriptio, an Msign- 
inent or an f)rder on a banker, Cic. Oral. i. 58. Att. iv. ult. 
Phil. V. 4. Place. 30. Att. xii. 51. Hence also NOMEN is 
put for a debt, for the cause of a debt, or for an article of 
an account. NOMINA, to contract debt, Scnec. Ben. 
i. 1., to give security for payment, by subscribing the sum in 
a banker’s books, Cic. (iff', iii. 14., or to accept such secu- 
rity, Cic. Pani. vii. 23., exigerc, to demand payment, Cic. 
Peer. i. 10. So appellojrc de nomine, Att. v. 29., dissolvere, to 
dischai’ge, to pay. Id. Plane. 28., solvere, Att. vi. 2., expnn- 
gere. Plant. Cist. i. 3. 41. Pxp^eare, Att. 13. 29. Pxpedire, 
16. 6. Transcribere nomina alios, to lend money in the 
name of others, Liv. 35. 7* Pecunia ei est in nominibus, 
is on loan, Cic. Verr. v. 7* Top. 3. In codids e.viremd cerd 
nomen in/imum in/lagitiosd Uturd,t\\ii last article at the bottom 
of the page shamefully blotted, Cic. Peer. i. 36. Itationum 
nomina, articles of accounts, Il>. 39. In tahulas nomen re- 
ferre, to enter a sinn I'cceiv'ctl. 3lultis Perri nominibns accep- 
tnm referre, to mark dovA'ii on tlie debtor sitle many articles, 
or sums received from Verres, Ibid. Hinc ratio cam Cnrtiis, 
nmltisnorninibns, qnornm in tahnlisiste hahet nnltnm,\. e. Cnr- 
fiis nihil e.cpeitsHmtnlif I'erres, Ibid. Hence Cicero, pleading 
against Verres, often says, Hecita isomima, i. e. res, personas, 
eutisas, in qnas ille nut (ptihns expensum tulit, the accounts, or 
the diflerent articles of an account, Aston. Certis nominibus 
2 )ecuniam deherc, on certain accour.ts, Cic. Quinct. 11. A^on 
refert jnirva nomina in codices, small sums, Cic. Hose. Com. 1. 
3Inltis no)ninihusvcrsiirani ab uHqno facere, to borrow many 
sums to pay another, Cic. Perr. ii. 76. Pcrmulta nomina, 
many articles, lb. 5. likewise for a debtor; Pgo bonum no- 
nicn exist imor, ii v^ood debtox*, one to be ti'usted, Cic. Pam.v.G. 
(.Jptima noniina non appellando/inn.t mala, Colum. i. / . Bono 
“nomine centesimisconten tus erat , 11(01 bono quate rnus ccntesvmas 
sperabat, 12 per cent, fiom a good debtor, 48 from a bad, Cic. 
Att. V. 21 . A'ornina sectatur tironum, i. c. ut debitores faciat 
“venatur, seeks to lend to minors a thing forbidden bf Hw, 
Horat. Sat. \.'l. 16. Cantos ntnninibuscertisexpenderenitmmos, 
\,c,sub chirograjilio boms nominibns vel debiftgibus dare, to 
lend on secui'ity to good debtors. Id. Pp. ii. 1. 105. ^ Locare 
nomen sqionsu improbo, to become sui'cty with an intention 
to deceive, Phaulr. i. 16. 

As the interest of money was usuxilly paid on the Kalends, 
hence cxdled tristes, Horat. ^at. i. 3. 87.> and c.elkres, 
Ovid. Bemed. Amor. 561., a book in whicU the sums to be 
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demanded were marked was called CAUENDARIUM, Senec, 
Belief, i. 2. vii. 10. Bp. 14. SJ. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH, &c. 

^HE Romans measured length or distance by feet, cubits, 
paces, stadia, and miles. 

The Romans, as other nations, derived the names of mea- 
sure chiefly from the parts of the human body. DIGITUS, 
a digit, or finger’s bi*eadth ; Poj.i.kx, a thumb’s breadth, an 
inch 5 PALMUS, an hand’s breadth, a palm ecpial to (=) 4 
digiti, or 3 inches ; PES, a foot, = IG tligits or 12 inches; 
Palmii’ks, a foot and an hand’s breadth; CUBITUS vel Ulna, 
a cubit, from the tip of the elbow, bent inwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger, = H foot, the fourth part of a 
well-proportioned man’s stature; PASS US, a pace, = 5 feet, 
including a double step, or the space from the place where 
tlie foot is taken up to that whore it is set down, the double 
of an ordinary pace, gradiis vel gressn.s. A pole ten feet long 
(decempeda) was called Pkrtx a, a j)ereh, i’ortica, 

portandt).) The English j>erch or pole is ItH feet, — Und 
periled tractare, to measure with the same ell, to treat in the 
same manner, Blin. 8. 2. 

Each foot (PES) was divided into4y>w/w/^ or hand-breadtlis, 
Vlpollices or thumb-breadths, and IG digiti ox finger-breadths. 
Each digitus was supposed ecjual to 4 barley-corns {bortlei 
grana), Fi'ontin. de Atpued. i. 2. ; but the English make their 
inch only three barley-corns. 

The foot was also divided into 12 jiarts, denominated from 
the divisions of the Roman as; thus dodrans vel spithama, 1) 
2 >oUices, or nneue, inches. Suet, u'lug, 711 PI in. vii. 2. 

A Cubit (CUBITUS, v. -uni) was e<]ual to a foot and a 
\\oli {sesquijies), 2 s2jit/iantfr, Gpabni, poUices, or 2 \ digiti . 
PASSUS, a pace, M^as reckoned equal to 5 feet, Plin. ii. 23. 
125 Passus, or 625 feet, made a STADIUM or furlong; 
and 8 Stadia, or 1000 paces, or 5000 feet, a mile, (MILLI- 
ARIUM, vel -re ; vel MILLE, sc. j^>«.v.s7/.v v. 2 mssuurn, Cic. 
Cfecin. 10. Att. hi. 4. Gell. i. IG.) 

Tte^reeks and Persians called 30 stadia I’arasanga; and 
2 paii^ngs, Schoknos, Ilerodot. ii. 16.; but others differ, 
Plin. V. 10. xii. 14. 

The Roman acre (J UGERUM) contained 240 feet in lengtli, 
and 120 in breadth ; that is, 28,800 square feet, Quine til. i. 
10. 42. Varr. It. P. i. 10. 1. Plin. xviii. 3, &c. 

The half of an acre was called actus uuaduatus, consisting 
of 120 feet square ; (ACTUS, in quo hones agerentur cum 
aratro unoiwpetu Justo \e\.2irot€lo,u c.uno tractUYuXtenore, at 
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one stretch, without stopping or turning, PUn. xviii. 3. JDonat. 
in Ter. Phorm. 1 . 3. 36., non strigantes, without resting, Plin, 
Id.Vd. 8.49. AS’ewec. 31. iii. 6. 9.) Actus quad- 

ratus UNDiQUK finitur pedihus cxx. Hoc duplicatum far.it 
jugcrum,^?/ ah eo, quod crat .i unctum, nomen jugeri usurpanit^ 
Col. V. 1.5. Jugum vocahatur, quod uuo Jiigo bourn in die 
e.vurari posset, l4in. & Van*. Ibid. 

An English acre contains 40 perches or poles, or 660 feet in 
length, and four poles or 66 feet in breadth. The Scots acre 
is somewhat more than one-fifth larger. 

The JuouRUM was divdded into the same parts as an 
as; hence unciu agri, the twelfth part of an acre, Varr.de 
It. R. i. 10. 


ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

''I ■'HE measure of capacity most frequently mentioned hy 
"*■ Roman autluji's is the A AlPi lORA, {c.v afujit ct quod 

tuis e/us mensurfc utrin(|ut; lerretur, dirabus nnsis,) called also 
QUAD a AN'i' M., or (A j) If s, and hy the ( ireeks areeramhim, 

a cubic foot, containing 2 urtm', 3 n/odit, H ro/tgii, se:fta?’ii, 
and IK) hemiiuc or rotj/lic. Rut the Attic amphora ( Ol* 

jue/reta,) contained 2 unuc, and J'2 se.vtarii. 

The iimjihora was ncarijf equal to 9 gallons English, and the 
se.vtarius to one pint and a half English, or one mutchkin and 
a half Scots. 

A se.viarins containetl 2 hemince, 4 quarfarii, 8 acelabula, 
and 12 n/athi, w hich were denominated from the parts of the 
Roman as ; thus, rafires or (ru])S were called se.vtantes, quad- 
rantes, trientes, ike. according to the number of cyuthi which 
they contained. See p. 421. 

A vyathus w as as much as one could easily swallow at once. 
It contained 4 ligular \c\ lingulai, or cochlearia, spoonfuls, Co- 
luinel. xii. 21. Plin. xx. ,’3. Martial, xiv. 120. 

CONGIUS, the eighth of an amphora, was equal to a cubic 
half foot, t)r to 6 se.vtarii. This measure of oil or wane used 
anciently to he distributed hy the magistrates or leading men 
among the people, lAv. xxv. 2. Plin. xiv. 14. Hence-CGN- 
GIARIUM, a gratuity or largess of money, corn, or oil, given 
to the people,^/?-', xxxvii. 57. Cic. Phil. ii. 45.^ Suet. Cves, 
38., chiefly hy the emperors, Tacit. Annul, 3\. Suet. 
Cees. 27 . Aug. 42. Tib. 20. Uom. 4., of privately to an 
individual, Cic. Pam. viii. 1 . Att. x. 7- Vesp. 18. 

A gratuity to the soldiers was called DONATIVUM, 
Suet. Cal. Ner.T. Plin. Paneg.^b. Tacit. Ann. - kxi.AI., 
somet im es also coNGiAKiuM, Cic. Att, xvi. 8. Curt. vi. 2. 

II H 2 The 
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The congiaria of Augustus, from their smallness, used to be 
called Hbminaria, Quinctil. vi. 3. 52. 

The weight of rain-water contained in an ampJiora was 
80 Roman pounds, in a congius 10 pounds, and in a sextariua 
1 pound, 8 ounces. 

The greatest measure of things liquid among the Romans 
was the CULEUS, containing 20 amphoric. 

Pliny says, the ager C<:er«7>MA- usually yielded 7 fouler of wine 
an acre, i. c. 143 gallons, 3i pints English, worth at the 
vine-yard 300 niimmi , or 75 denarii, each cnleus, i. e. ^£"2 : 8 : 5^, 
about a halfpenny the English pint, l*lin. xiv. 4. ColnmelL 
iii. 3. 

MODIIJS was the chief measure for things dri/, the third 
part of a cubic foot, somewhat more than a peck English. A 
modi/fs of Gallic wheat weighed about 20 lihrcc, Plin. xviii. 7- 
Five modii of wheat used to be sown in an acre, six of barh'j' 
and beans, and three of pease, Ib. 24. Six modii were e.'dled 
MEDIMNUS vel -xim, an Attic measure, Nep. Attic. 2. Vic. 
Verr. iii. 45. 47- 49, &c. 


ROMAN METHOD OF WRITING. 

■jy/l EN in a savage state have always been found ignorant of 
alphabetic ciiaracters. Tlu* knowU'dge of writing is a 
constant mark of civilization. Refore the invention of this art, 
men employed various methods to preserve tin? memory of im- 
portant events, and to communicate their thoughts to those at 
a distance. 

The inemoiy of important events was preserved by raising 
altars or heaps of stones, planting groves, instituting games 
and festivals ; and, what M'as most universal, by histoiacal 
songs, 'Tacit, de jMor. Genu. 2. 

The first attenqit towards the representation of thonglit was 
the painting of objects. Thus, to represent a murder, the 
figure of one man was drawn stretclicd on the ground, and of 
another with a deadly weapon standing over him. When the 
Spaoiiptrds first arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants gave notice 
of irtb their Emperor Montezuma, by sending him a large 
cloth, on which was painted every thing they had seen. 

The Egyptians first contrived cei'tain signs or symbols called 
JJieroglyp hicks, (from /(y>ov, sacred, and '■/Xix/jto, to cai’ve,) 
whereby they represented several things by one figure. 

The Egyptians and Phoenicians contended about the honour 
of having invented letters. Tacit, Ann. xi. 14. Tlin. vii. 56. 
Tucan, iii. 220. 
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Cadmus, the Phcenician, first introduced letters into Greece 
near 1500 years before Clnist, Ilerodot. v. 58., then only six- 
teen in number, «, (i, 7 , c, t, ic, fi, ,r, p, <t, r, v,. To 
these, fovu* were added by Palamedes, in the time of the Ti'ojan 
war, 0, c;, 0 , x ; ^‘•“4 afterwards by Simonides, f, «, ^}r, w. 
Pirn. vii. 56. s. 57* Ifygin. Fub. 

Cetters were brought into Latiura by Evauder from Greece, 
Ibid. ^ Liv. i. 7* Ihc Latin letters at first were nearly of the 
same form with the Greek, Tacit, ibid. Plin. vii. 58. 

Some nations ranged their letters ijerpcudicularly, from the 
top to the bottom of the i)agc, but most horizontally. Some 
from the right to left, as the Hebi-cws, Assyrians, &c. Some 
from right to left and from left to right alternately, like 
cattle ploughing, as the ancient Greeks; hence this manner of 
M’l’iting was called paarpoflujcov. But most, as we do, from left 
to right. 

'^I^he most ancient materials for wi’iting were stones and 
bricks, Josejdt. ^int. Jtid. 1 . 4. Tacit. Ami. ii. 60. Lucan. 
iii. 223. Thus the decalogue, or ten commandments, Exod. 
xxxiv. 1 , and the laws of Moses, J)cut. xxvii. 8 . ,Ios. viii. 32. ; 
then i>latcs of brass, Liv. iii. 57* Tacit. Ann. iv. 43., or of 
lead, Plin. xiii. 11. s. 21. Aob. xix. 24., and wooden tablets. 
Isaiah, xxx. 8 . Jlorat. Art. P. 399. Gcll. ii. 12. On these 
all pul)li(t acts and momiments were preserved, Cic. Font. 14. 
lAi'. vi. 20. Plin. Pan. 54. llorat. Od. iv. 8 . 13. As the art 
of writing Avas little knou'n, and rarely practised, it behoved the 
materials to be durable. Capital letters only were used, as 
appears from ancient marbles and coins. 

’I'he materials first used in common for writing, were the 
leaves, or inner bark {liber) of trees ; Avhence of paper, 
{chartic, folia, vel jdagrtla:), and LIBEK, a book. The leaves 
of trees are still used for writing by several nations of India. 
Afterwards linen, Lh’. iv. 7* Lh 20., and tables covered with 
Avax Avere used. Al)out the time of Alexander the Great, 
paper first bcgair to be manufactured from an l^gj'ptian plant 
or reed, called PvVPYRlfS, a^'I -lan, Avhcnce our word jntper, 
or BIBLOS, AA’henee (Sip\u^, a book. 

The Papyi’tis Avas about ten cubits high, and had several 
coats or skins above one another, like an onion, Avhich they 
separated with a needle. One of these membranes {jihilyra, 
vel .schcdcc) was spread on a table longwise, and another placed 
above it across, ^’‘he one Avas callecl sta?ncn, and the other 
.subteinen, as the tcarp and the tvoof in a AA'eb. Being moistened 
Avith the muddy Avater of the Nile, which served instead of glue, 
they were ptit under a press, and after that dried in the sun. 
4'hcn these sheets {plagnlce vel schcdcc), thius prepared, \yere 
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joined together, end to end, bvit never more than twenty in 
what was called one SCAT US, or i*oll, xiii. Il.s. 21. 

The sheets were of different size and quality. 

Paper was smoothed with a shell, or the tooth of a boar, or 
some other animal; hence charta dentata^ smooth, polished, 
Cic. Q. i'V. ii. ir>. The finest paper was called at Rome, after 
Augustus, Augusta regia; the next Liviana; the third 
lIiEUATiCA, which used anciently to be the name of the linest 
kind, being apjiropriated to the sacred volumes. The Emperor 
Claudius introduced some alteration, so that the finest paper 
after him was called Claudia. The inferior kinds were called 
uimplnllicatrica^ Sditica^ J^eneoiica, from jilaccs in Egypt 
where paper was made; ami Fanniana, from Fannius, who 
had a noted manufactory {offielna) for dressing Egyptian 
paper at Rome, PI in, ih. 

Paper which served only for wrappers (inralitrraxei seges- 
tria, sing, -c,) was called 1-3mi’oue j ica, because used chiefly 
by mercliants for packing goods, Plin. xiii. 12., coarse and 
spongy paper, Scahua IbnuJ. vQUK, Piin. Kp. viii. 15. 

Fine paper of the largest size Avas called M AC'ROCOEEA, 
sc. charta, as avc say royal or imperial jiaper, and any thing 
written on it MACitocoLUfM, sc. volntncn, ibid. & Cic. Ati. 
xiii. 25. xvi. 3. 

The exportation of paper being prohibited by one of the 
Ptolemies, out of cniy against lamienes, Iving of Pergainus, 
who endeavoured to rival him in tlie magninccnce of his 
library, the use of parchment, or the art of pre[)aring skins for 
writing, Avas discovered at Pergamus, hence trailed PERCA- 
MENA, ac. cliart/(, a’cI Memurana, parchment. Hence also 
Cicero culls his four hooks of Aca(|ciuics, (piatiior ( irpOf/mn, 
i. V. lihri c meinh rains facti, Att. xiii. 24. Some read 
^.e.j)el(es, by a metonymy, for libripcUilras terti, a’cI in pellihus 
scripti. See 3Iannfius. Dipiithkra i/oris is the register hook 
of Jupiter, made of the skin of the goat Amalthea, by Aidiose 
milk he Avas nursed, on Avhich he is sujiposed by the poets to 
huA’c Avritten doAvn the actions of men. Whence the proverb, 
JJiphtherant sent xTnpiter inspexit; and Antiquiora diphterd, 
Erusm. in Chiliad. Vid. Polluc. vii. 15. yElian. ix. 3. 4’o 

thi^Tluutus beautifully alludes, Ihid. Pral. 21. 

Tlie skins of sheep arc projierly called parchment ; of calves, 
VELLUM {quasi Vitulinum, sc. coriurn). 

Most of the ancient manuscripts Avhich remain are written 
on parchment, fcAV on the papyrus. 

Egypt having fallen under the dominion of the Arabs in the 
seventh century, and its commerce Avith Europe and the Con- 
stantinopolitan empire being stopped, the manufacture of paper 
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from the papyrus ceased. Tlie art of making paper from 
cotton or silk {charta hombycina) was invented in the East 
about the beginning of the tenth century j and, in imitation 
of it, from linen rags in the fourteenth century. Coarse brown 
paper was first manufactured in England, A. 1688; for writing 
aiul printing, A. 1690; before which time about 100,000/. 
are said to have been paid annually for these articles to France 
and Holland. 

The instrument used for writing on waxen tables, the leaves 
or bark of trees, jdates of brass or lead, &c. was an iron pencil, 
with a sharp point, called STYLUS, or CiRAPHlUM. 
Hence Stylo uhstinco, I forbear MTiting, PUu.lip. vii. 21. On 
paper or parchment, a reed sharpened and split in the point, 
like our pens, called CALAMUS, Aiivisdo, fistula vcl canna, 
which they dipt in ink {atrainento iutinyehant) as we do our 
pens, Cic. Att. vi. 8. Q. Fr. ii. 15. Pars. iii. 11. 14. 

Jrlorat, Art, P. 446. Plin, xvi. 36. s. 64. 

SicriA, the cuttle-fish, is put for ink, Pers.ib.', because, 
when afraid of being caught, it emits a black matter to conceal 
itself, which the Romans sometimes used for ink, Cic. de Nat. 
D. ii. 20. (h id. Halieut. 18. 

Tlie ordinary writing matei'ials of the Romans were tablets 
covered with wax, j>apcr, and jiarchment. Their stilus was 
broad at one end ; so that when tliey wished to correct any' 
thing, tliey turned the stilus, arul smoothed the wax with the 
broatl end, that they might write on it anew. Hence stejui 
stiluTu vert as, make frequent corrections, llorat. Sat.\. 10. 72. 

An author, while composing, usually wrote first on these 
tables, for the convenience of making alterations ; and when 
any thing appeared sufficiently correct, it was transcribed on 
paper or parchment, and published, Marat. Sat. ii. 3. 2. 

It seems one could write more (piickly on waxen tables 
than on j^aper, Avhere the hand was_^ retarded by frequently 
dipping the reed in ink, Quiuctil. x. 3. 30. 

'I’he labour of (correcting was compared to that of working 
with a file ( limrv. tabor) ; hence opus limare, to polish, Cic. 
Orat. i. 25.; Ibuarc dc alitpio, to lop off redundancies. Idem. 
iii. 9. ; suprematn liinam operlri, to wait the last polish, Plin. 
Fp. viii. 5.; lima mordacihs uti, to correct more carefully, 
(Jvid. Pont. i. 5. 19. Fiber rasiis Ihnd amici, polished by the 
correction of a friend. Id. ii. 4. 17- j ultima lima defuit meis 
svriptis, Ovid. Trist. i. 6. 30., i. c. smnma rnanus operi defuit, 
vel non imposita est, the last hand was not put to the work, it 
Avas not finished; metaph. t.>el tra/nslat. a pictxird, quarn mantes 
complet atqnc ornat suprema, Serv. in Virg. .dSn. vii. .572.; or 
of beating on an anvil; thus. Ft male tornatos (some read/or- 
viqLtos) inciidi redder e to alter, to correct. Moral. Art. P. 

441.; 
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441 . ; xmo operc eandern incmlem diem noctemqne txmdcre^ to 
be always teaching the same thing, Cic. Orat. ii. 39. udhla- 
tum mediis ojms cst mcndi/ms Hind, the work was published, 
in an imperfect state, Ovid. ihid. 29. 

The Romans used also a kind of blotting or coarse paper, 
or parchment, {charta dcletitia,) called Palimsestos, (« TraXiD 
rnrsns, et -^aw, rado,) \c\ palinxestiis ^cw, rado), on which 
they might easih^ erase (deiere) what was u rittcn, and write 
it anew. Martial, xiv. 7* Fam. vii. 18. But it seems this 
might have been done on any parchment, IJorat. yJrt. 1*. 389. 
They sometimes varied the expression by interlining {snpra- 
scripto), Plin. Ep. vii. 12. 

The Romans used to ha^ e note-books, (Al^VERSARlA, 
-orurn,) in u’hich they marked down rncinorandiDna of atiy 
thing, that it might not be forgotten until they wrote out a 
fair copy; of an account, for instance, or of any deed, {ut ex 
iis pistec tahnla'. con/irerentur), Cic. Rose. Com. 2, 3. Hence 
veferre in adversaria , to take a memorandum of a tiling, Th. 

The Romans commonly Avrote only on one side' of the pa- 
per or parchment, and always joined yag^lnfinahaid) one sheet 
(scheda) to the end of anotlier, till they tinished what they had 
to Avrite, and then rolled it up on a cylinder or start’; hence 
VOLUMEN, a A olume or scroll. T'rolvere lihrnm, to open ;i 
book to read, Cic. 'Tusc. i. 1 1 . Fop. 9.; aninii sui co/nplicafam 
nofionem cx'olvere, to unfold, to explain. Off. iii. 19. 

An author generally included only one hook in a A'olume, 
so that usualh- in a Avork there aa'us the same munher of a’o~ 
lumes as cif hooks. Thus (.)A-id calls his lifteen hooks of M('- 
t*imorphoses, rnaint<v ter fpnnqar volninina fornue, 'iVist. i. 1 . 
117 . So C?'c. 7V.s'c. iii. 3. .<7//. iv. 10. Fani.^\\.\f . Wlu'n 
the hook A^•as long, it Aias sometimes <Uvided into two a'o- 
lumes; thus S'rumosi tres, i. e. three hooks on Rhetoric, in 
sex volinnina jn'ojxter amjxHt udinem dh'i.si, Plin. Ep. iii. h. 
Sometimes a Avork, consisting of many hooks, Avas .-ontained 
in one A'olume; thus, Tlomertts totns hi into vofinnine, i. c. 
forty-eight hooks, Ulpian. /. h'J. I), de Fegat. iii. Hence 
annosa volnmbta I’afunt, aged hooks, Horat. Fqi. ii. 1.2(5. 
Peragex'e volumina to compose, Plin. ih. 

When an author, in composing a hook, AA'rote on both sidt's 
{in ntrdqne pagind') of the paper or jiarchment, it AA'as called 
OPISTOGRAPHUS, a'cI -on, Plin. ib., i. e. scrijdus ct in 
tergo (ex InnaOcv, a. tergo, ct scxlho) , JuA'cnal. i. 1. (h, 

in chartd aixrsd. Martial, viii. (52., in A'cry small characters 
{minntissimis, :fic. Uteris), Plin. ib. 

When a book or A’olume Avas finished, a hall or boss {hnlla) 
of Avood, hone, horn, or the lilie, aa us affixed to it on the out- 
side, for securitv and ornament {ad conservationeniet ornaltirn) , 

culled 
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called UMBILICUS, from its resemblance to that part of 
the human body ; hence yid umhiticum adducere, to bring to 
a conclusion, to finish, Uorat, Ep. xiv. 8., ad umbilicos per- 
venircy Martial, iv. 91. Some suppose this ornament to have 
been placed in the middle of the roll, Schol. in Horat., but 
otlicrs, at the end of the stick {hacitlns vel surcuhis) on which 
the hook was rolled, or rather at both ends, called Cornua, 
Ovid. 'Trisf . i. 1. 8. MuTtial. xi. 198., hence we usually find 
umbilici in the plur. Catull. xx. 7. Martial, i. 67. iii. 2. 5, 
6. viii. 61.; and in StatiuSy Silv. iv. 9.8., binis urnhilicis 
decoratus liber. 

Umiui.icus is also put for the centre of anything, as navel 
in Lnglish; thus, Delphi umhilieus Greccia;, Liv. xxxv. 18 — 
4 J . 32^, orbis terraruniy Id. xxxviii. 47. Cic. Divin. ii. 56. So 
dr. f 'err. iv'. '^8. Cutilia: lucusy in quo JincAuet insulay Italia; 
vmbilicusy Plin. iii. 13. s. 17-, and for a shell or pebble, Cic. 
Oral. ii. 6. 

3’he Romans usually carried with them, wherever they 
went, small writing tables, called PUGILLARES, vel -ia, 
(quod non lui'jores erant quiim quas pugno, vel piigillo vom- 
prehendcrent irr, vel qu'od in iis stilo pungeiido scribebatur,) by 
Homer, TrtvohWy II. vi. J69. ; hence said to have been in use 
before the time of the Trf)jan war, Plin. xiii. 11., on •w'hich 
they markc'd down any thing that occurred, Plin. Ep. i. 6;, 
Ovid. Met . IX. .o2()., cither with their owm hand, Plin. viii. 9., 
or by means of a slave, called, from his office, NOTARIUS, 
Id. iii. iy.y or TAUiiLLARi us, Cic. Phil. ii. 4. 

3'hc pugillares were of an oblong form, made of citron, or 
l)o\ u'ood, or i\'ory, also of parchment, covered with coloured 
or white wax, Ovid. Amm'. i. 12. 7* Martial, xiv. 3., con- 
taining two leaves {tlupUccSy <.nni>x(Jt)y three, four, five, or 
more, 31<iriial. ih., with a small margin raised all round, as 
may l)e seen in the models of them which still remain. They 
wrot(' <'11 Ihcm {e.varcdnint) with a stiliaiy hence Ccria et stylo 
inviuuberc, for in jmgillaribns scribere, Plin. Ep. vii. 27. 
Jlemittere stilant, to give over writing, Ib. 

As the Romans never wore a sword or dagger in the city, 
Plin. xxxiv. 14. s. 39., they often, upon a sudden provoca- 
tion, used the graqdduni or stilus as a weapon, Suet. Cces. 82. 
C. 28. Cl. 15. 35. Senec. de Clem. i. 14., which they carried 
in a case, {theca calamariUy ixxxt grajthiaria, vq\ graphiarium^ 
Martial, xiv. 21. Hence probably tlie stiletto of the modern 
Italians. 

What a person w'rote wdth his own hand was called CHI- 
ROGKAPHUS, vel-^^/w, Cic. Fain. xii. 1. xvi. 21. Suet. 
Jul. 17 . Aug. 87 ., which also signifies one’s hand or hand- 
writing, Cic. Phil. ii. 4. Earn, ii. 13. x. 21. Att. ii. 20. Mat. 
® D. ii. 
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D. ii. 74 . Versus ijisius chirographo scriptiy with his own 
hand^ Suet. JVer. 52, Chirographum alicujus irnitariy Id. 
Aug. 64. Tit. 3. 

But chirographum commf)nly signifies a bond or obligation, 
which a person wrote or subscribed with liis own hand, and 
scaled with his ring, Juvenal, xiii. 137. Suet. Cal. 1 1 . When 
the obligation was signed by both parties, and a copy of it kept 
by each, as between an undertaker and his employer, Ac. it 
was called SYNGRAPHA, -us, vel -nm, Ascon. in Verr. i. 
36. Plant. Asin. iv. 1 which is also put for a passport or 
furlough. Plant. Cap. ii. 3. 90. 

A place wdiere paper and instruments for writing, or books, 
were kept, was called SCRINIUM, vel CAPSA, an escritoir, 
a box or case {arcula vel loculus), Hoi-at. Sat. i. 1. in 4. 22. 
10. 63., commoiily carried by a slave, who attended boys of 
rank to school, Juvenal, x. 1 VJ ., called Cai’sarius, Suet. Ner. 
36., or Librakius, Id. Cl. 35., together Avith the private in- 
structor, P.BDAGOGUS, Ibid.; also for the most part of servile 
condition. Plant. Bacch. 1, 2., distinguished from the public 
teacher, called PR.ECEFrOR, Plin. Ep. iv. 13. Sencc. de 
Ir. ii. 22.,';1)octor, lud MAGisriiR, Id. Paneg. 47., but not 
properly Dominus, unless used as a title of civility, as it some- 
times Avas, Suet. Cl. 21. 'Pacit. Ann. ii. 87., especially to a 
person AA'hose name Avas unkiioAvn or forgotten, as Sir amojig 
us, Acncc. jK/?. iii. 47. ; thus, Domina is used ironically for 
mistress or madam. Per. Ueaut. iv. 1. 15. Augustus AV’ould 
not alloAv himself to he called Dominus, Suet. .53., nor Ti- 
berius, Id. 27 ., because that AAa)rd properly signifies a master 
of slaves, {qui Aomijirecest, vel imperat,) Ter. Eun. iii. 2. J33. 
An under teacher Avas culled IlypoDiDAscuniJs, Civ. Pam. 
ix. 18. 

Boys of inferior rank carried their sachels and books tliem- 
selves {Iccvo suspensi loculos tahulamque lacertd), llor. Sat. 

i. 6. 74 . 

When a book aa^us all AAU'itten by an author’s oAV’n hand, 
and not by that of a transcriber {inann librarii), it av'us called 
AUTOGRAPHUS, Suet. Aug. 7^. ^7 'j or Idiographus, Gell. 

ix. 14. 

The memoirs Avhich a person Avrote concerning himself, or 
lus actions, Avere called Commkntarii, Cxcs. S) Cic. Iirut.7^i. 
Suet, Cces. 56. Pib. 61 ., also put for any i*egistcrs, memorials, 
or journals, (Biaria, ephemer'ides, acta diurna, Sfc.) Cic. Fum. 
V. 12. f. viii. 11 . Phil. i. 1 . Verr. v. 21 . Uiv. i. 31, 32. xlii. 6. 
.Suet. Aug. 64. Plin. Ep. vi. 22. x. 96. Memorandums of 
any thing, or extracts of a book, were called Hypomnemdta, 
Cic, Att. xvi. 14. 21. Also Commentahu electonim vel ex- 

cerptorunij 
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cerptorum, books of extracts or common-place books, Plin, 
Mp . 111. 0. 

When books were exposed to sale by booksellers {bihlio^ 
polcc), they w'ere covered with skins, smoothed with pumice- 
stone, Horat, PZp. i. 20. PUn. xxxvi. 21. s. 42. CatuU. xx. 
8 . TihiUL iii. 1. 10. 

When a book was sent any where, the roll was tied with a 
thread, and wax put on the knot, and sealed ; hence signata 
volumina, Horat. l^p. i. 13. So letters, Cic, Cat, iii. 5. The 
roll was usually wrapped round with coarser paper, or parch- 
ment, Plin. xiii. 11 ., or with part of an old book, to which 
Horace is thouj^lit to allude, ICji. i. 20. 13. Hence the old 
Scholiast on tliis place. Pleat ex te opistographa literarunif 
so called, because the inscription written on the back shewed 
to whom the letter or book was sent. 

J ulius Cfesar, in his letters to the senate, introduced the 
custom of dividing them into pages {pagince), and folding 
them into the form of a pocket-book or account-book, {libel- 
lus liientoriaUs vel rationalis,) with distinct pages, like our 
books ; whereas formerly, consuls and genends, when they 
wrote to the senate, used to continue the line quite across the 
sheet (frnusvci'sd chart d), v.ithout any distinction of pages, and 
roll them up in a volume. Suet. Cccs. .56. Hence, after this, 
all applications or requests to the emp(n*ors, and messages from 
them to the senate, or public orders to the people, used to 
be written and folded in this form, called LIBKL/IjI. (See 
p. 23.) Suet, xlv. 53. Tib. xviii. 66 . Cl. 15. iV. 1.5. 
JZoudt. 17- Dfnrtial. viii. 31. 82,, or Conicii-in, Pavit. Ann. 
xvi. 24. 77A. xxii. 42. C'a/. 18. 0. 29., rarely used in 

the singular; applied chiefly to a person’s last will, (seep. 56.) 
also to writing tallies, the same with or to Icttei’s 

written on them, Cic. Phil. viii. 10, Pant. iv. 12. vi. 18. ix. 26. 
Q. Pr. ii, 11. Suet. Cl. 5. JV. 49. 

A writ, conferring any exclusive right or piuvilege, was 
called DlPlvOMA, (i. c. libellus duplicatus, vel duorum folio- 
runt^ consisting of two leaves written on one side,) granted 
by the empeivu-, or any Homan magistrate, similar to what 
we cjill Letters Patent, i. e. open to the inspection of all, or 
a patent, Cic. Fam. vi. 12. Att. x. 17- Pis. 37- Senec. Ben. 
vii. 10. Suet. Aug. 50. Cal. 38. Ncr. 12, Oth. 7 ., given 
particularly to public couriers, or to those who wished to get 
the use of the public horses or carriages for dispatch, Plm. 
Pjt. X. 54, 55. 121. 

Any writing, whether on paper, parchment, tablets, or 
whatever materials, folded like our books, with a number of 
distinct leaves abov^e one another, was called CODEX, (guasi 
■VAVJ>7iX,pluidn7n tabularwn contextus, Senec. de Brev. V^it. 13. 

Cic. 
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Cic. Verr. i. 36. 46. & Ascon. in loc.) particularly account- 
books ; tahulcc vclCoDicKs,a6Cc/>^i’ et expensi,Qic. y{.o^c. Com. 

i. 2, &c. Verr. ii. 61., libri or liheUi. Thus, we say libemnd 
volumen of the same thing, Quinctil. ix. 4.f., liber grnndi vo~ 
lumine, Gell. xi. 6., but not codex, Ltcgerc vel recitare suiim 
codicem, the crime of the tribune Cornelius, who read his own 
law from a book in the assembly of the people, when the he- 
rald and secretarj'^, u'hose office that was, (see p. 83. & 162.) 
were hindered to do it by the intercession of another tribune, 
xlscon.in Cornel, Cic. Vat, '1, Qninctil.'w.A. Hence, in after 
times, Codex 'vvas applied to any collection of laws. See 

P- 20^- 

All kinds of writings were called lATER^E, Cic. jm.ssim ; 
hence, Quam vej^i.em nes< ire: i.itkras, I wish 1 could not 
write. Suet. Axr. 10. Settee . Cleni. 1. But /jYcm’ is most fre- 
quently applied to epistolary writings, (EFISTOL^E, vcl 
chartee. ejtistolares, Cic.) used in this sense by the poets, also in 
the sing. Ovid. Pont. i.J. 0. ii. 7- iv. 8. Mp, xviii. 9. xix. fin. 
xxi. /?M. ; so in a negative form, Cic. Att. xiii. 30. Fam. ii. 1 7- 
uirch. 8. Verr. i. 36.; or for one’s hand- writing {nutnus), Cic. 
Att. vii. 2. ; but, in prose, Htera commonly signifies a letter of 
the alphabet. 

Epistoea was always sent to those who were absent, Cic. 
Q. Fr. i. 1. 13. iii. 1.3. Font. i. 7- ii* 4., Codicii.i.i wore also 
given to those present, Fuvit. ^Inn. iv. 30. Sencc. Kjt. .'io. So 
Ujbelli, Suet..^ug. 84. 

The Romans, at least in the time of Cicero, divided their 
letters, if long, into pages, Cic. u-Jtt.\\.'2. Q. /'V. i.2, 3. Fain. 

ii. 13. xi. 2.O., and folded them in the form of a little hook, 
/SMewcr.J'^E45., tied them round with athread {lino obligabant), 
Cic. Cat. iii. 5. Ovid. Ep. xviii. 28., as anciently, A'cp. Pans. 
4. Curt. vii. 2., covered the knot with wax, or with a kind of 
chalk {creta), Cic. Flacc. 16. Verr. iv. 26., a;ul sealed it {ob- 
signabant). Plant. Bacch. iv. 4.64. 0()., first wetting the ring 
with spittle, that the wax might not stick to it, Ot'id. Frist, v. 
4, 5. xhnor. ii. 15. 15. ,7uvcnal. i. 68. Hence ejtisfolani vel 
literas resignareyajterire, vcl solvere, to open, A\'p.JTann. 1 1. 
Cic.jitt.'SA. 0., rcsolvcre, Uiv.xxvi. 1 5. If any small postscript 
remained after the page was completed, it was written cross- 
•wise {transver.sim) on tht: margin, Cic. .Att. v. 1 . 

In writing letters, the Romans always put their own name 
first, and then that of the person to wdiorn they wrote, Auson. 
Fp. 20., sometimes with the addition of SUO, as a mark of 
familiarity or fondness, Cic. Plin. Martial. y\v. 11.; if he 
was invested with an office, that likewise was added, but no 
epithets, as among us, unless to particular friends, whom they 

sometimes 
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sometimes called Uumanissimi, optimif dulcissimif animee 
suasy &c. Cic. Plin. jmssim. 

They always aniiexed the letter S. for SALUTEM, sc. 
{licit f wishes health, as the Greek or the like ; so Ho- 

race, Pp. i. 8. Hence salutern alicivi niittercy Plant. Pseud, 
i. 1.39. Ovid. Her. xvi. l.xviii. I,&c., multamy \g\. plurimam 
iUcere, {idsvrihere,darc, hnpertire, nuntiare, referre, &c. as we 
express it, to send cornplimentSy tkc. Cic. Fam. xiv. 1. Att. 

xvi. 3. 

They used anciently to begin with S[ vales, bene est, 
vel GAUUEO, EGO vAi,Eo, Scncc. Ep. i. 15. Plin. Ep. i. 11. 
Cic. l^atn. V. 9, 10. xiv. 8. 11, Avhieh they often marked 
Avith capital letters, IJirt. li. Hisjt, They ended with 

Vale, Ovid. Prist, v. 13- 33. Cijiia ut valeas ; sometimes 
A VIC or SAIA H to a near relation, with this addition, mi anime, 
MI suAvissiME, &c. They never subscribed their name as we 
do, but sometimes added a prayer for the prosperity of the 
jierson to M'liom they AA'rote ; as, JJeos ohsecro nt te conservent y 
Suet. 'I’ib. 21., which was always done to the Emperors, Eio. 
Ivii. 1 1 ., and called SimscRirno, Siiet. Pih. 32. The day 
of the month, sometimes the hour, was annexed, Sxiet. 
Aup;. bO. 

Letters were sent by a messenger, commonly a slaA’^e, called 
^rABELLARlUS, C/c., for the llomans had no established 
post. There sometimes was an inscription on the outside of 
the letter, sometimes not, Plntnrc/t. in J)ionc. When Deci- 
nms Brutus was besieged by Antony at Mutina, Hirtius and 
t)cta\ ills wrote letters on thin plates of lead, which they sent 
tt) him by means of tlivers {{irinntot'cs) , atid so received his 
ansAver, Z)/o. xlvi. 36. Frontin. iii. 13. 7- Appian mentions 
letters inscribed on leaden bullets, and thrown by a sling into 
a besieged city or camp, Bliihrid. p. 191. See IXio. xl. 9. 
li. 10. 

Julius C.esar, when he wrote to any one what he wished 
to keep secret, always made use of the fourth letter after that 
Aidiich he ought to have used ; as i> for a, k for b, &c. Suet. 
Cics. r>G. Dio. xl. 1 1 . Augustus used the letter following, 
DUt. li. 3., us n for a, and c for k ; for z, aa. Suet. Aug. 88. 
Isidor. i. 24. So that those only could understand the mean- 
ing, Avho Averc instructed in their method of writing, Cell, 

xvii. 9. 

The Romans had slaves or freed-men who wrote their let- 
ters, called Au icpistolis. Suet. Claud. 2^. (a manu vel ama- 
nuenses), Suet. Cecs. 74 . Aug. 67- Fesp. Pit. i. 3., and ac- 
counts (a iiationibus, vel Cic. Att. i. 12. Suet. 

Claud. 28.), also who wrote short-hand, (Actuarii, Suet. Jul. 
5b., vel Notaru, Senec. Ep, 90.) as quickly as one could 

speak j 
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speak; Currdnt verha licbt., manusest velocior illis. Martial, 
xiv. 208. ; on waxen tables, Auson. Jip. 146. I/. Manil, iv. 
195., sometimes put for amanuenses^ Plin. Ep. iii. 5. ix. 36. ; 
who transcribed tlieir books (Librarii), Cic. Att. xii. 3. 

xxxviii. 55. ; who glued them (gi.utinatorks. Civ. Att, 
iv. 4., vulgarly called lihrorum concinuatores vel compactores, 
f^ij3\io7rqi^oiy bookbinders) ; ])olished them u’ith pumice-stone, 
{pumice poliehant vel Itcvi^ahant, Ovid. Trist. i. 1. 9. iii. 1. 
13,), anointed them nyith the juice oi cedar (eedroUliuehant)^ 
to preserve them from moths and rottenness {a tineiset enrie). 
Ibid. & Plin. xiii. 12. INIartial. iii. 2. v. 6. viii. 61.; hence 
carmina cedro linendn, A^'orthy of immortality, Ilorat. Art. 
p. 332. ; so Pers. i. 42. and marked the titles or index with 
Vermillion, (Minium, v- chmahai'is^ Ovid. ibid. Plin. xxxiii. 
7.) purple {coccus vel ^>m/ 7 >?//v/) , Martial, ib., red cai*th, or red 
ochre {rubrica) ; (see p. 205.) ; who took care of their library 
(a bibliotheca), Cic. Pam. xiii. 77* j assisted them in their 
studies (a studiisjaS'j/c/. Co/. 28.) ; read to them, (Anaonost.k, 
sing, -es, Cic. Att. i. 12. Fam.v.9. Nep. Att. 1 4., Eectorks, 
Suet. Aug. 7H. Pliu. Pp. viii. 1.) 

The freed-men, Avho acted in some of th(‘se capaciti(*s un- 
der the Emperors, often aecpiired great Avealtli and ])OAA't*r. 
Thus Nai'cissus, the secretary {ab epistolis, vel secretis) of 
Claudius, and l*allas, the comptroller of the household {a 
rntionibus) y Suet. Claud. 28. So the master of retpiests {a 
libellis), Suet. Dorn. 14. Tacit. Ann. xv. 35. xvi. 8. 

The place where paper was made Avas called Ol'^FIClNA 
chartaria, Wm. xviii. 10.; where it Avas sold, TABEJINA; 
and so Officin.l •aumorum, t'ic. Phil. A'ii, 4. Cati.oiutm ; 
w'ork-houses, Uorut. i. 4. 8. Sai’IEN ti.k, Cic. Pegg. i. 13. 
omnium artium, eloijuentuc vel direudi, schools, Id. Orut.}ti. 
Pin. V. 3. But officina taberna arc sometimes confounded, 
Plin. X. 43. s. 60. 

A Avarehouse for paper, or books, or any merchandise, 
Apothf.ca; a bookseller’s shop, Tabkrna i.ibraria, Cic. 
Phil. ii. 9., or simply Libraria, Cell. v. 4. Eibrariom, a 
chest for holding books, Cic. MilL 12. 

The street, in Rome, AV’here booksellers {hihliopdUc) chiedy 
lived, was called Argilkttjs, Mart. i. 4, or that part of the 
Forum or street called Janus; where was a temple or statue 
of the god Vertumiius, Ilorat. P,p. i. 20. 1. 


LIBRARIES. 

A GREAT number of books, or the place where they were 
kept, was called BIBLIOTHECA, a library, Pestus. 

The 
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The first fahious library was collected by Ptolemy Pfaila-* 
delphus at Alexandria^ in Egypt, B. C. 284., containing 
700,000 volumes, Gell. vi. I7. ; the next by Attains, or 
Eumenes, King of Pergamus, Plin. xiii. 12. 

Adjoining to the Alexandrian library was a building called 
MUSEUM, (i.e. dondcilium, sjjectts vel templum musis dica-- 
turn'), Pliii. Ep. i. 9., for the accommodation of a college or 
society (wn/oros) of learned men, who were supported there at 
the public expense, with a covered walk and seats {exedras)^ 
where they might dispute, Strab. I 7 . An additional museum 
was built there by Clavidius, Suet. Claud. 42. Museum is 
used by us for a repository of learned curiosities, as it seems 
to be by Pliny, xxvii. 2. s. 6. 

A great part of the Alexandrian library was burnt by the 
flames of Caisar’s fleet, when he set it on fii’e to save himself, 
Plutarch, in Cees. Sf JJio. 42. 38., but neither Caesar himself 
nor Hirtius mention this circumstance. It was again restored 
by C/leopatra, who, for that purpose, received from. Antony 
the library of Pergamus, then consisting of 200,000 volumes, 
Plutarch, in Anton. It was totally destroy ed by the Saracens, 

The first public library at Rome, and in the world as Pliny 
observes, was erected byAsinius Pollio, vii. 30. xxxv.2. . 
in the Atrium of the temple of Liberty, Ovid. Prist. \\\. 1. 7U 
on Mount Aventine, Mart. xii. 3. 5. 

Augustus founded a Greek and Latin library in the tem- 
ple of Apollo on the Palatine lull. Suet. 29. Uio. liii. 1., 
and another in name of his sister Octavia, adjoining to the 
theatre of Marcellus, Plutarch, in Marcell. Ovid. Prist, iii. 
1.60. (>9. 

There were several other libraries at Rome ; in the Capi- 
tol, Suet. Doui. 20., in the temple of Peace, Gell. xvi. 8., in 
the house of Tiberius, Gell. xiii. 18, &c. .But the chief was 
the Ulpian library, instituted by Trajan, Gell. xi. 17. which 
X)ioclesian annexed as an ornament to his Phermce, Vopisc. in 
Prob. 2. 

Many private persons had good libraries, Cic. Farn. vii. 28. 
Q.Fr. iii.4. Att.iv.lO. Plutarch. inPucull. Senec.de Prang. 
9. Horat. Od. i. 29. 13., particularly in their ct)untry villas, 
Cic. Fin. iii. 2. Martial, vii. 16. Plin.Fp. ii. 17* 

Libraries were adorned with statues and pictures. Suet. 
Pib. 70 . Plin. Ep. iii. 7- iv.28., particularly of. ingenious and 
learned men, Plin. xxxv. 2. Juvenal, ii. 7., the walls and roof 
with glasses, Eoeth. Consol. Plin. xxxvi. 25. Senec. Ep.^» 
Stat^Silv. i. 5. 42. The books were put in presses or cases 
(Armaria vel caps.®:) along the walls, which were sometimes 
numbered, Fopisc. Pac.S., called also FoRUi.i,<S'?<cf...<^w5‘. 31* 

Juvenal, 
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Juvenal, iii. 219., Ijoculamenta, Senec. Ti^nq. 9. Nmi, 
Martial, i. 118., but these are supposed by some to denote 
the lesser divisions of the cases. 

The keeper of a library was called a Bibliotheca j Biblio- 
thecarius is used only by later writers. 

.Mouses of the romans. 

^T^HE houses of the Romans are supposed at first to have 
been nothing else but cottages {cascc^ veXtugHria) , thatched 
with straw, Ovid. Amor. ii. 9. 18., hence CULMEN, thereof 
of a Iiouse {quod ciilmis tegebatur'), Serv. in Virg. Eel. i. G. 
Mn. viii. 654. 

After the city was burnt by the Gauls, it was rebuilt in a 
more solid and commodious manner ; hut the haste in build- 
ing prevented attention to the regularity of the streets, Jiv. 
v. 55. Uiodor. xiv. 116. 

The hemses were reai'cd every where udthout distinction 
{milld distiiictione pd.ssim ereette). Tacit. Ann.xv. 43., or re- 
gal’d to property {orni.sso sui aliettique diserhuine, udeh nt 
forma urhin esset occupatcc viagis, qudm divisce similis), 
where every one built in what part he chose, L,iv. ih.^ and till 
the war with Pyrrhus, the houses were covered only with 
shingles, or thin boards (SCANDUE.E, vel scinduUe, i. e. 
taheilcCf in puri'as lainbias scissce),) Plin. xvi. 10. s. 15. 

It was in the time of Augustus that Rome was first 
adorned with magnificent buildings ; hence that Emperor 
used to boast, that he had found it of brick, but should 
leave it of marble ; Marmoream se relinquere, qiiam lateritiarn 
accepisset. Suet. Aug. 29. The streets, however, still were 
narrow and irregular, Snet. A"er. 38. 'Tacit. Ann. xv. 38., and 
private houses not only incommodious, but even dangerous, 
from their height, and being mostly built of wood, Juvenal. 
iii. 133, &c. Sealis habito tribus, sed altis, three stories high. 
Martial, i. 118. 

In the time of Nero, the city was set on fire, and more than 
two-thirds of it burnt to the ground. Of fourteen wards ( re- 
gioties) into which Rome was divided, only four remained 
entire. Tacit. Arm. xv. 40. Nero himself was thought to have 
been the author of .this conflagration. He beheld it from the 
tower of Maecenas, and delighted, as he said, with the beauty 
of the flame, played the Taking of 'Troy, drest like an actor, 
Suetfm. Tacit. Ann. xy. 39, 40. 44. 

'I’he city was rebuilt with greater regularity and splendour. 
Tpic' i^reets were made straight and broader ; the areas of 
were measured out, and their height restricted to 

70 feet. 
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70 feet, as liaider Augustus, Strab. v. p. 162. Kach liouse 
had a portico before it, fronting the street, and did npt com- 
municate with any other by a commpn wall, as formerly. It 
behoved a certain part of every house to be built of Gabian 
or Alban stoii% which was proof against fire {ignibus irnper^ 
vius). Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. 

. These i*egulations were subservient to ornament as well as 
utility. Some, however, thought that the former narrowness 
of the streets, and height of the houses, were more conducive 
to health, as preventing by their shade the excessive heat. 
Ibid. 

Buildings in which several families lived, '%ere called 
INSULT : houses in which one family lived DOMUS, vel 
i^iloEs PRIVATE, Suef. Ner. xvi. 38. 44. Tacit. Ami. vi. 45. 
XV. 41. See p. 49. 

We know little of the form either of the outside or inside 
of Roman houses, as no models of them remain. The small 
houses dug out of the ruins of Pompeii hear little or no re- 
semblance to the houses of opulent Roman citizens. 

The principal parts were, 

1 . VJLSTIBUJ-iUM, which was not propei’ly a part of the 
house, but an empty space before the gate, through which 
there was an access to it, Gell. xvi. 5. Cic. Ccecin. 12. Pluut. 
Most. iii. 130. 

The vestibule of the golden palace (aurea dornns) of 
Nero was so large that it contained three porticos, a mile long 
each, and a pond like a sea, surrounded with buildings like a 
city. Suet. iVer. 30. Here was also a colossus of himself, 
or statue of enormous magnitude, 120 feet high. See 
p. 319. 

2. JANUA, ostium vel fores, the gate (Porta rniirorum 
et custrorum; jA'tiisAparietisetdomoritm), made of vai'ious 
kinds of wood, cedar, or cypress, P'irg. G. ii. 442., elm, 
oak, &c., Ovid. Met. iv. 4ii/ . Amor.u. 1.25., sometimes of 
iron, Plaut. Pel's, iv. 4. 21., or brass, Plin. xxxiv. 3., and 
especially in temples, of ivory and gold, Cic. Ferr. iv. 56. 
Piin. viii. 10. 

The gate was commonly raised above the ground, so that 
they had to ascend to it by steps, Virg. A£n. ii. 492. Sen. 
Mp. 84. 

The pillars at the sides of the gates,, ijrojecting a little 
without the wall, vvere called ANT.45, and the ornaments 
affix ed to tliem, wrought in wood or stone, Antbpagmenta, 
Festus. 

When the gate was opened among the Romans, the 
folds (valva:, qubd intus revolvantur) bent inwards, unless 
it was granted to any one by a special law to open bis 

II door 
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door outward; as to P. Valerius Poplicoia; Udd liis brbtfeef^ 
who had twifce conquered the Sabihes 

extra dpeHrentur') , Plin. xxxvi. 15., after the manner of the 
Atheniuna, whose doors opened to the street piiblicutti) ", 
and when any one went out, he always niaile a noise, by 
striking the door on the inside, to give warning to those without 
to keep at a distance. Hence Crkpitit forts, Concrepnit a- 
Glycerin osthirii, the door of Glycerhim liath creaked, «. e. is 
about to be opened; Tbr. And. iv. 1 . .W. Her. iv. 1 . G. Plant. 
Amph. i. 2. 84. This the Greeks called yjrocpciv Ovpav", and 
knocking from without, ku-tt-hhu, pulsarc vel pultare. 

A slave watched {servahat) at the gate as porter (JANI- 
TOR), Ovid. Past. i. 188., hence called OSTIARIUS, pukr 
AM J ANUA, N^cp. Man. 12. Clanstritumnfi, Gell. xii. 10., usually 
in chains (t•«/e?^«/^<A•),Columel. pnef. 10. Ovid. Am. i.G. 1.25., 
which when emancipated, he conseci*ated to the Jjares, Horat. 
i. 5. 05., or to Saturn, Mart. iii. 29., armed with a staff or 
rod {arnndo vel virp a), Sciiec. de Const. 14., and attended by 
a dog, likewise chained. Suet. TM. IG. Senec. de Ira, iii. 87- 
On the porter’s cell was sometimes this inscription, Cavic 
CANKM, Petron. 29. Plant. Alost. iii. 2. 162. 

Oogs were also employed to guard the temples, Cic. Sext. 
Jlosc. 20. Arnob. vi., and because they failed to give warning, 
when the Gauls attacked the Capitol, JAv. v. 47-, a certain 
number of them were annually carried through the city, and 
then impaled on a cross, Plin. xxi.x. 4. 

Females also were sometimes set to watch the door (Jani- 
TRicF.s,) usually old women. Plant. Care. i. 1. 7G. Pibnll. 
i. 7- G7. Petron. 55. 

On festivals, at the birth of a child, or the like, the gates 
were' adorned with green bninches, flowers, and lamps, ,Juve- 
ndl. ix. 84. xii. 91., as the windows of the Jews at Rome 
were on Sabbaths, Senec. 95. Pers. v. 180. Reforc the gate 
of Augustus, by a decree of the senate, w'crc set up branches 
of laurel, as being the perpetual coiujucror of his enemies, 
Ovid. 'Frist, iii. 1. 89. Plht. xv. 80. s. 89.; hence Laurkata? 
FORES, Senec. ad Polyh. 8.5., L<auric:eui Penates, Martial. 
viii. 1 . So a crown of oak was suspended on the top of his 
house as being the preserver of his citizens, Plin. xvi. 8., 
which honour 'i'iberius refused, Suet. 2G. The laurel branches 
seem to have been set up on each side of the gate, in the 
vestibule; and the civic crown to have been suspended from 
above between them: hence Ovid says of the laurel, me- 
diamque tuehere quercum. Met. 1 . .5G8. 

The door, wherS shut, was secured by bars {phices, claustra, 
tepaguld) vectes)i iron bolts (pessuli), chains, Juv. iii. 804., 
locks («cr<®)>and I^ys {claves ) ; Hence ohderepessnlum foribus, 

to 
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with, two bdltSy one bdiow, &ni another ahov^e, Plaut. 
i. 9; 25., uncinum tmmiitere, to fix the bolt with a hook; ob^ 
serbre fores, ve\ ostium, to lock the door^ Ter. Eun. iv. 6. 25,^ 
serampoitere, Jti1»^enal. vi.34.,aj^7po«7d^nKfl! yw/^ojcro, lock’d, 
Ot)id. uirt. A. ii. 244., reserare, to of)en, to unlock, Ovid. 
Met, X. 384., excutcre paste seram. Am. i. 6. 24, &c. It ap- 
pears, that the locks of the ancients were not fixed to the 
pannels (impages) of the doors- with nails like ours, but were 
taken off wlien the door was opened, as our padlocks : Hence 
etjfaccat taritd la 2 isa catena sera, Propert. iv. 12. 26. 

Knockers (marculi v. mallei) were fixed to the doors, or bells 
{tintinnahula) hungup, as among us. Suet. Aug. 91. Senec. 
de Ira, iii. 3.5. I)io. liv. 4. 

The porter usually asked those who knocked at the gate, 
who they were, Cic. Phil. ii. 31. He admitted or excluded 
such as his master directed. Suet. Oth. 3. Senec. Ep. 47. 
Sometimes he was ordered to deny his master’s being at 
holne, Cic. Orat. ii. 68. Martial, ii. 5. v. 23. Ovid. Art. 
./fm. ii. 521. 

Besides the janitor, the emperors and great men had per- 
sons who watched or kept guard in the vestibule (Excubi^. 
vel custodia). Tacit. Ann. xv. 52., to which Virgil alludes, . 
Abjn. vi. 555. 574. 

A door in the back part of the house was called POSTI- 
CUM, yQiljiosticuni ostium, Plaut. Stich. iii. 1. 40. Horat. Ep. 
i. 5. 31., or PsEUDOTHYRUM, v. -on, Cic. Verr. ii. 20. Red. 
in Senat. 6., that in the fore-part, AntIcum, Eestus. 

3. The .Tanua, or principal gate, -was the entrance to the 
ATRIUM, or AULA, the court or hall, which appears tp 
have been a large oblong square, surnmnded with covered or 
arched galleries (porticus tectcc\&\ laqneatee) , Auson. liidyll. 
X. 49. 

Three sides of the Atrium were supported on pillars, in 
later times, of marble, Plin. xvii. 1. — ^xxxvi. 2, .3. 

The side opposite to the gate was called TABLINUMj 
and the other two sides, AL/E, Vitruv. vi. 4. 

The iablinum -svas filled with books, and the records of 
what any one had done in his magistracy, Plin. xxxv. 2. 

In the atrium, the nuptial couch was erected. See p. 432. 
The mistress of the family, with her maid-servants, wrought 
at spinning and weaving, Cic. MU. h. Ncp. Preef , (In 
medio asdium, i. e. in atrio, Liv. i. 57-) 


The ancient Romans used every method to encourage do- 

.■ Spinning and weaving constituted 


mefetic.industr^’^ in women 
their chief employment 


Tc 
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To this the rites of marria^ directed their attention. See 
p. 430. Hence the frequent aU^siona to it In poets, 
viii. 408. ix. 488., and the atrium to have 
been the place appropriated for their working {ex vetere more 
in atriq teUc texehantur, Ascoii. in Cic. pro Mil. 5.), that their 
Industry might be conspicuous: Hence tlie qualities of a good 
wife {morigercB uxoris): probitas, forma, fideSyfamapudicitice^ 
lariificfEque manus, Anson. Parent, iii. 3. xvi. 3. But in after- 
times, women of rank and fortune became so luxurious and 
indolent, that they thought this attention below them. JVunc 
plerteque sic luxu et inertia dejlnunt, ut ne lanificii quidem 
curani susdpere dignentur, Columel. xii. prooem. 9. On this 
account, slaves only were employed in spinning and weaving 
(Textores et TEXTRi c Es, lanifid, et -cc) , and a particular place 
appropriated to them, where they wrought (tkxtrina, vel 
-um). Thus Verres appointed in Sicily, Cic. Verr. iv. 26. 

The principal manufacture was of w'ool ; for although there 
were those who made linen, einteones. Plant. Aid. iii. 5. 38. 
Serv. in JEn. vii. 14., and a robe of linen {vestis lintea) seems 
to have been highly valued, Cic. Verr. v. 56., yet it was not 
much worn. 

The principal parts of the woollen manufacture are de- 
scribed by Ovid, Met. vi. 53.; dressing the wool; picking or 
teasing, combing, and carding it (lunani carpere, pectere, v. 
pectinare, carminare, &c.); spinning {nere, poet, ducere, vel 
trahere) with a distaff (colus) and spindle (fusus), winding 
or forming the thread into clews (glomerare) ; dyeing {t^ngcre, 
fncare,fuco medicare). 

Tlie wool seems to have been sometimes put up in round 
balls (glomerari in orhes) before it was spun, Ovid. ibid. 19. 
Horat. Ep. i. 13, 14. 

Wool, when new cut {recens tonsd) with its natural mois- 
ture, was called SUCCIDA («succo,7 arr.), so rnulier succida, 
pluu^. Plant. Mil. iii. 1. 193. It used to be anointed wdth 
wine or oil, or sw’inc’s grease, to prepare it for being dyed, 
Juvenal, v. 24. Plin. viii. 48. xxix. 2. Vurr. It. It. ii. 11. 

The loom {machina in qua tela texitur), or at least that part 
to which the web was tied, was called JUGUM, a cylinder 
or round beam across two other beams, in this form, n, re- 
-sembling ih&Jugum ignominiosum, under which vanquished 
enemies were made to pass, P'estus. Eiv. iii. 28. 

The threads or tlirums which tied the web to the jugum, 
were called LICl A ; the threads extended longwise, and 
alternately raised and depressed, STAMEN, the warp (« 
sfa^do'), because the ancients stood when they wove, placing 
web perpendicularly (whence Radio stantis (i.e. pendentis) 
stamina telce, Ovid. Met. iv. 275.)^ and wrought 

upwards 
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Upwards (m altitudinemy sursvini ver sum, F'esitis)^ '#iiich 
method was dropt, except by the linen weavers (Linteones) , 
and in weaving the Tunica Recta, Ib. 

Hie threads iftserted into the warp were called SUBTE- 
MEN, Xhe woof OT weft, {ii\xsc&x suhteximen, \c\ suhstamen,) 
some read subtegmen, but improperly : the instrument which 
separated the threads of the warp, ARUNDO, the reed ; 
which inserted the woof into the warp, RADIUS, the shuttle; 
which fixed it when inserted, PECTEN, the lay, Ovid. Met. 
vi. 58,, vet Spatha, Senec. JSjj, 91 . When the web was M'oven 
upright, a thin piece of wood, like a sword, seems to have 
been used for this purpose ; as in the weaving of Arras, of 
Tui'key carpetting, &c., in whitdi alone, the iijjright mode of 
Avorking is now retained, the weft is driven up with an instru- 
ment somewhat like a hand, with the lingers stretched out, 
made of lead or iron. It is doubtful whether the ancients * 
made use of the reed and lai/ for driving up the weft as the 
moderns do. The principal part of the machinery of a loom, 
vulgarly called the Cuam or Middles, composed of eyed or 
boohed threads, through which the warp passes, and of which, 
being alternately raised and depressed bj’’ the motion of the 
feet on the Treadles, raises or depresses the warj), and makes 
the shed for transmitting the shuttle with the weft, or some- 
thing similar, seems also to have been called LICIA ; hence 
Lficia teltc addere, to prepare the Aveb for weaving, to begin 
to weave, Virg. G. i. 285. 

When figures Avere to be AA'ovcn pn cloth, several threads 
of the Avarp of difterent colours were alternately raised and 
depressed; and in like manner, the Avoof Avas inserted: If, for 
instance, three roAvs of threads {tria licia) of dilferent colours 
AA'cre raised or inserted together, tlxe cloth Avas called XRIUIX, 
Avrought with a triple tissue or warp, which admitted the rais- 
ing of threads of any particular colour or quality at pleasure?, 
Virg. ^In. iii. 467. *v. 259.' vii. 639. So ninix. Id. xii. 375. 
Hence the art of mixing colours or gold and silver in cloth : 
thus, ¥ert piefuratas auri subtemine vestes, figured with a 
Aveft of gold, T-irg. JEn. iii. 483. The war^ was also called 
TRAMA, Senec.^Ep. 91. Hence trama figurec, skin and 
bones, like a thread-bare coat, Rers. vi. 73.; butServius makes 
trarna the same wiXh- subtemen, Virg. Ain. iii. 483. 

The art of embroidering cloth Avith needle Avork (acu pin- 
gere) is said to have been first invented by the Phrygians ; 
whence such vests were called Phrygioni®, viii. 48. 

s, 74.-^the interweaving of gold {imriim intexere), by King 
Attsdus; Avhence Vestes Attalic^., Ib. & Propert. iii. 18, 
19.-.»«the interweaving of different colours {colores diversos 
picturce intexere) by the Babylonians; hangings and furniture 
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of wliicli khiils of cloth for a dining-room {tricUmaria Baby- 
lonica) cost Nero ^C32, 281 : 13 : 4, qiiadragies sesterfioj and 
even in the time of .Cato cost 800,000 sestertii, Plin. ibid. — 
the raising of several threads at once (phcrimis liciis texcre ) 
by the people of Alexandria in Egypt, which produced a cloth 
similar to the Babylonian, called Polymita {ex iro\v't, multus, 
et furo<i, /Hum), Ih. & Martini. 150. Isidor. xix. 22., 
•wrought, as weavers say, with a many-leaved caam or comb. 
The art of mixing silver iji cloth {ar^entinn in fila dcducere, 
ct filis argenteis ifestimenta contc.vere) \vas not invented till 
under the Greek emperors ; when clothes of tliat kind of stuft' 
came to be much used under the name of Vestim.bnta Syr- 
MA'i'iNA, tSahnas. ad. T'opisci .Aarelinn. 46. 

From the operation of spinning and weaving, FILUM, a 
threatl, is often put for a style or manner of writing, Cic. Lad. 
7. ii.22. iii.2G. Lam. ix. 12. GcV/. xx. .5., and ducbrk 

or nKnucEiiK, to write or compose, Juvenal, vii. 74.; thus, 
'J'enui dednrta poeniata fllo, i. c. subtUiore stilo svripta, Horat. 
Ep. ii. 1. 22.J. So deductum diccrc earmen, to sing a pasto- 
ral poem, Avritt('n in a simple or Inmible st}'le, Tdrg. JCcl. vi. 
o. — Ovid. Trist. i. 10. 18. Kp. xvii. 88. Pont. i. 5. /. 13.; 
also TKXKRE, Cic. Lam. ix. 21 . Q. Lratr. iii. .'3., ajid sublcxerc, 
to subjoin, Tibnll. iv. 1. 21 1. 


In the Jti'iuiii anciently the family used to sup„ Serv. in 
Tdrg. i, ’/'IQi. iii. 3r)3., where liken’isc was the kitchen 

(Cujlina), Ibid. 

In the Atrium, the nobilily i>]accd the images of their an- 
cestors, (see p. 2i).), tlie clients \iscd to wait on their patrons, 
Ilorai. Ib. i. o. 31. Juvenal, vii. 71 •> mid received the spor- 
tnla. 8ec p. 417* 

The Atrium, was also adornctl with pictures, statues, plate, 
&c. and the place where tliese v. ere kept was called PXNA- 
COTllFCA, Plin. xxx\'. 2. Pefroii. 20. 83. 

In later times, tlie atrium seems to have been divided into 
different parts, separated from one another by hangings or 
A'cils {vela), into which ])cr.sons were admitted, according to 
their dili’erent degrees of favour, whence they were called 
amici ADMISSION IS .secundcc, vel tertifc; whiclx tlls- 

tinction is sai<I to have Ixeen first made by C. Gracchus and 
'Livius Drusus, iSencv. dc lienef. vi. 33, 34. Clem. i. 10. Hence 
tliose who admitted persons into the presence of tlie emperor, 
were called Ex okficio auuissiokscs, Sact. Lesp. 14., velAu- 
•MtssfoxAj.Ks, Lamprid. in Ale.v. i., and the chief of them, 
AiilisisTria Ai>Mis,sioxuM, master of ceremonies, Lbpisc. An- 
12.» usually frccd-rnen, who used to be very insolent 
i^[pr weak or wicked princes, Plin. xxxiii. 3., and even to 
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take money for admission, iycwcc. Const. Sapient. 14., but not 
so under good princes, P/?’w. Paneg. 4/. 

There was likewise an atrium in temples ; thus, atrium 
lAhertatiSy Cic. Mil. 22. Liv. xxxv. 7* Tacit. Hist. i. 31. 
Attriurn jnihlicum in Capitolio^ Liv. xxiv. 10. 

In the hall there was an hearth (FOCUS), on wjiich a fire 
was kept always buri^ing near the gate, under the charge of 
the janitor, Ovid. Past. i. 135., around it the images of the 
Lares wci*c jdaced j whence Lar is put for /ociw, ibid. 

The ancients had not chininies for conveying the smoke 
through tl)c walls as M^e have ; hence they were nmeh infested 
witli it, Ilorat. Sat. i. .5. 81. Vitruv. vii. 3., hence also the 
images in the hall are called Fumos.e, CAc. Pis. 1. Juvenal. 
viii. 8., and December Fumosus, from the use of fires in that 
month, Martial, v. 31. .5. 

They burnt wood, Horat. Od. i. 0. 5., which they were at 
great pains to diy. Id. iii. 17- 14., and anoint with the lees ot 
oil (anntrea) ^ to prev ent smoke, 8., hence called ligna 

ACAPNA, {cx a priv. ct Mart. xiii. 1.5. vel 

f:ocTA, ?ie fiuniim faeient^ Ulpian. dc Legg. iii. 1. .53. Cato de 
R. R. c. 133. 


The Romans used portable furnaces {eamxni porta tiles, for- 
narcs, vel ~ct(l<c, foeuU, ignitahula vel cschdrai) for carrying 
embers and burning coals (prnnee vel varhones zgnili) to warm 
the different apartments of a house. Suet. I'ih. 74. T it. 8., 
which seem to have been placed in the middle of the room, 
C(Lt. de lie Jtusf. 18. Colii/n. xi. 1. 


In the time of Seneca, a method was contriv'ed of conveying 
heat from a furnace below, by means of tubes or canals 
affixed to the walls (per iuhos parietihns ?5/?yjrc.s-.s'oi-^, which 
warmed the rooms more e(]ually, Senec. Lp.iiO. de prov id. 4. 

4. An open place in tlic centre of the house, where the 
rain-water fell, and which admitted light Irom aoove, was 
called IMPLUVIUM, or Complnvinm, Vestus, Varro deL.L. 
iv. 33. Ascon. in Cic. Varr. i. 23. Liv. xliii. 15., also Cav.e- 
muM, or Cavum rediarn, Varr. ibid. Plin. F^p. ii. 1/., cohi- 
monly uncovered (suhdivale) ,* if not, from its aiched loof, 
called Testudo, Farr. ibid. 

Vitruvius directs, that it should not be more t han the tun d, 
nor less than the fourth part of the breadth of the Atrium, 
yim 4 . 

Tlie slave who had the charge of tiic and what it 

contained, was called Ai KlLNSlS, Fefron 2o He held 
the first rank among his fellow-slaves, Cjc\ Jop. o. ./ 

Asia. ii. 3.80., and exercised authority over them, 

5. The sleeping apartments iii a house wei’e called “ 

BlCULVf/orwuVona vel nocturna, noctis, et somni; tor there 

were 
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wci'e also ctihicula diurna, for reposing in the day-time, P/im. 
JEp, i. 3. ii. 17 . V. 6. 

Each of these had commonly an anti-chamber adjoining 
(Phocoktum, \e\ Procestrium) , Ibid. 

There were also in bed-chambers places for holding books, 
inserted ijithe walls (armaria parieti inscrta). Id. ii. 17* 

Any room or apartment in the inner part of the house, 
nnder lock and key, as we say, was called CONCIjAVE, vel 
-iuniy Ter. Heaut. v. 1. 29. {a con et clavis, qahd clavi 
clauditnr,Pe.v/?fA‘/ a- el quod iufra emn locum loco mult a et cu.hi- 
eula, clausa stmt, adluvreutia triclinio, Donat, in Ter. Enn. 

iii. 5. 35.), put also for the 'J’iih i.inium, Cic. / cn*. iv. 26. 
Orat. ii. H6. Quiuetil. ix. 2. llorat. Sat. ii. 6. 113. 

Among the Greeks, the women had a separate a]>artine;it 
from the men, called GYN.ECEUM (-[wuiKilov), Cie. Phil. 
ii. 37 . 'Ter. Phortn. v. 5. 22. 

The slaves who took care of the bed-chamber were called 
CUBlCUEAllII, Cie. Att. vi. 14. Suet. 'Pih. 21., or Cuhi- 
cuLAiiKs, Id. Her. 38., the chief of them. Pa jia'o situs «:u- 
UICU 1 . 0 , vel DiictJKio CunicuLAR-ionuAT, Stiet. Pam. 16. 17- 
They were usually in great favour n ith their masters, and 
introduced such as AA'antcd to see them, Cic. Ihid. For the 
emperors often gave audience in their hcd-chainher ; the tioors 
of which had hangings or curtains .suspended before them 
(farihus prccteuta vela). Tacit. Ann. xiii. h. Suet. Cl. 10. 
AA'hich were drawn up ( lei'ahantur) wlicn any one entered. 
Settee. Pp. 81 . 

The eating apartments Avere called Canationes, Ca-tiacula, 
Axd Triclinia. Seep. 402. 

A. parlour for supping or sitting in Avas called DI^ETA, 
Plin. P/t.ii. \ 7' Suet. C7. 10. ; sometimes several apartments 
joined together Avere called by that name, or Zki a, Pliu. 
Pp.n. 17- V. 6.; and a small apartment or alcove, AA'Iiich 
might be joined to the; principal apartment, or separated from 
it at pleasure, by means of curtain.s and windoAvs, ZOTHJilCA, 
vel -cula. Ibid. 

Di.t.ta, in the civil hiAA’-, is often put for a pleasure-house 
in a garden : So Plin. Ilqt. ii. I 7 .; and by Cicero, for diet, 
f>r a certain mode of living, for the cure of a disease. Ait. 

iv. 3. It is sometime.s confounded with cuhieulum, Plin. lip. 
vi. 16. 

An apartment for basking in the sun AA'as called SOUARI- 
\]M,Plaut.Mikri.4.'2a. Suet. Cl. 10., Avhich Nero appointed 
to be made on, portico before the house. Id. A^er. 16., or 
Hi5I.10CAMlNtl«, Plin. Ih. 

'^Thc ajjartments of a house u'ere variously constructed and 

arran ged 
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arranged at different times, and according to the different 
taste of individuals. 

*lhe Roman houses were covered with tiles {tegidne) of a 
considerable breadth ; hence bricks and tiles are mentioned in 
Vitruvius and ancient monuments two feet broad {hipeddles ) ; 
and a garret ( vwniHmlum ) covered by one tile. Suet. Gramm. 
11. When war was declared against Antony, the senators 
were taxed at 4 oholiy or 10 assea for every tile on their 
houses, whether their own property or hired, xlvi. 31. 

In Nonius Mareellus we read. In smgulas tegiila.s inepositis 
s€a,ceHti,s acxeenties con/ici posse, c. iv.93. But here sexcentis 
is supposed to be by mistake for sex nwnmis, or singulas tegu- 
/as to be put for sbignla tecta, each roof. 

The roofs {tecta) of the Roman houses seem to have been 
generally of an angular form, like oiu’s, the top or highest 
part of which Avas called FASTKllUM, I'cstJis, Vtrg. JUn. 
i.442. ii, 458. 'JbS.,\\e\xc(io])eri fastigium imponere, to finish, 
Cic. Off', iii. 7-, put also for the whole roof, Cic. Oraf. iii. 4f>. 
Q. /<>. iii. 1. 4., but partuailarly for a certain part on the top 
of the front of temples, where inscriptions were made, Plin. 
Puneg. 54., and statues erected, 7V/w.xxxv. 12. s. 4.5.xxxvi.5. 
Hence it ivas decreed by the Senate, tliat Julius Cajsar might 
add a Past igi urn to the front of his house, and adorn it in the 
same manner as a temple, Plor. iv. 2. Cic. Phil. ii. 43., 
which, the night hefore lie was slain, his wife Calpurnia 
dreamt had fallen down, .//aZ.81. Plutarch. in Cccs.p.ySS. 

From the sloping of the sides of the roof of a house, Fas- 
'i iGiUM is put for any declivity; hence Cloaccc fustigio flucicc, 
.sloping, Z/7'.i. 38. So fVr.v. ii. C. i. 45. ii. 24. Fastigatus, 
bending or .sloping, Cccs. 11. G. ii. 8., and from its proper 
siguiheation, viz. the sannnit or top, it is put for digniti/ or 
rank; thus, Curatio altior fastigio suo, a charge superior to 
his rank, IJv. ii. 2/. ; Pari fastigio stetit, with equal dignity, 
Ay'/^.xxv.I 4. ; In consulare fasfigium jxrovcctus, to tYiohoiwar 
of consul, T\dL ii. ()9., or for any head of discourse ; Surmna 
setjuar fastigia rernm, I ivill recount the chief ch'cumstances, 
I'irg. IPu. i. 340.; also for depth, as altitndo, Serv. in Virg. 
(4. ii. 288. The centre of the inner part of a round roof of 
a temple, ndiere the beams joined, was called THOIAJS, 
Serr. in f 'irg. ^Pn. is.. 480. Ovid. Past. vi. 290., the front 
of which, or the space above the door, was also called 
Fastigium, Pirg. ibid. But any round roof was called 
Thoeus, Martial, ii. 59. Vitrnv. i. 7- that of Vesta, 

I'esembling the concave hemisphere of the sky, Ovid. Past. 
vi. 282. 2i:0. Whence l>io says, that the Pantheon of 
Aprippa had its name, because, ‘from the rouiidness of its 
figure {OoAociccs or), it resembled heaven, the abode of the 

gods. 
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gods^ Hii. 27 . From the Tholus offerings consecrated to 
the gods, as spoils taken in war, &c., nsed to be suspended, 
or fixed to the Fastigiuniy Virg. ib., and on the top of tlie 
TholuSy on the outside, statues were sometimes placed. Mart. 

i. 71 . 10. 

The ancient Romans had only openings (foramina) in the 
walls to admit the light, FENESTRvE, windows (from (fiaivtv, 
ostendo ; hence ocnli et aurcs sunt quasi fensstrre animi, 
Cic. Tusc. 1. 20.), covered Avith two folding leaves (hifores 
valv<jo)f of wood, Ovid. Pont. iii. 5. Atnor. i. 5. 3., and some- 
times a curtain, ,/iwenaL ix. 105., hence said to be joined, 
wlien shut, Ilorat. Od. i. 25., Cubicubrm ne diem quidem 
sentit, nisi apertis fenestriSf Plin. ii. 17* ix. 36., sometimes 
covered with a net (fenestrtv iiETJcni.AT.v. 7ie quod animal 
nialeficitm introire queat, Varr. R. R. iii. 7.), occasionally 
shaded by curtains (ohdnetis velis), Plin. Ep. vii.21. 

Under the first emperors, windows w'ere contrived of a 
certain transparent stone, called LAPIS SPECULARIS, 
found first in Spain, and afterwards in Cyprus, Cappadocia, 
Sicily, and Africa, Avhich might he sjilit into thin leaves (/in- 
ditur in quamlihct tenues erustns)^ like slate, but not above 
five feet long each, Senec. JCp. fK). Plin. xxxvi. 22. s. 45. 
What this stone Avas is uncertain. 

W^indoAvs, liowcAcr, of that kind (SPECULARLY), were 
used only in the principal apailmcnts of great houses, Senec. 
J£p. 86. .IVaf. Q. iv. 13, in gardens, Plin. xv. 1(>. xix. 5. 
Martial, viii. 1-1., called Pi-:n,si*icuA gemma, Ih. 68., in por- 
ticos, Plin. ICp.W. I 7 .J in sedans (lcctic(c)f Juvenal, iv. 21., 
or the like. 

Paper, linen cloth, and horn, seem likewise to huA'e been 
used for wdndow's ; hence corxeum si>ecuj-aii, 'Pertullian. de 
Anini. 53. 

The Romans did not use glass for AA'indow’s, although they 
used it for other pur]>oscs, particularly for mirrors {specula), 
nor is it yet universally used in Italy, on account of the heat. 
Glass Avas first invented in Phumicia accidentally, by mai’iners 
burning nitre on the sand of the sea-shore, Plin. xxxvi. 26. 
s. 65. 

Glass Avindows (viti'ea specularia) are not mentioned till 
about the middle of the fourth century by Ilierottpmus (St. 
Jerome,) fid ISAech. xl. 16., first used in England, A. 1177. > 
first made there, 1558.; but plate glass for coaches and look- 
ing glasses not till 1673. 

The^ Romans, in later times, adorned the pavements of 
their houses with small pieces {ct'uslae, vcl -a) of marble, of 
different kinds, and different colours, curiously joined toge- 
* ther. 
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thpr, called pavimenta sectilia. Suet. Cces. 46. (XlOoixrpwra, 
Farruy) vel emblemata vermiculata, Cic. Orat. iii. 43., 
or with small pebbles, {calculi vel tessera: y s. -ulw), dyed, in 
various colours ; hence called Pavimenta tessellata. Suet. 

ih. y used likewise, and most frequently, in ceilings, 

114., in after-times called opus inuscuniy vel musitnimy Mosaic 
work, probably because first used in caves or grottos conse- 
crated to the muses {musea)y Plin. xxxvi.21 . s. 42. The walls 
also used to be covered with crusts of marble, Ih. 6. 

Ceilings were often adorned with ivory, and fretted or 
formed into raised work and hollows {laqueata tcctUy Cic.Lcgg. 

ii. 1. Lauuearia vel lacunauia, from lacus or lacuuuy the 

hollow interstice between the beams, Serv. in Virg. JEn. 1. 
72().), gilt {aureay Ibid. & Horat. Od. ii. 18., inauratay Plin. 
xxxiii. 3.), and painted, Plin. xxxv. II. s. 40. Nero made 
the ceiling of his dining-room to shift and exhibit new ap- 
pearances, as t.he difterent courses or dishes were I'emoved, 
Scnec. Suet. AV-r. 31. 


VILLAS AND GARDENS OF THE ROMANS. 

^I^HE magnificciX!C of the Romans was chiefly conspicuous 
in their countiy villas, Cic. de Pegg. iii. 13. 

VILLA orginally denoted a farm-house and its appurte- 
nances, or the accommodations requisite for a husbandman 
{quasi WAA.A, quofrurtus vchebant, vch chant, chm 

venderentnry V^arr. 11. R. i.2. 14.) ; hence the overseer of a farm 
was called VTLLICLS, and his ndfe (uxor liheriy et con- 
TUBEKNALis scrvi) VILLICA. Jiut when luxury was intro- 
duced, the name of t:Hla was ap[)lied to a number of buildings 
reared for accommodating the family of an opulent Roman 
citizen in the country, Cic. Pose. Com. 12.; hence some of 
them arc said to have been built in the manner of cities, in 
urbiuTti inodttm c.i’(cdi fivcitic y Sallust. Cat. 12. ^Edificiu pri- 
vatUy laxitatem urhimn magnarurn vmcentiay Sencc. Bencf. 
vii. 10. Ep. 90. Horat. Od. ii. 1.3. iii. 1.33. 

A villa of this kind was divided into tlirce parts, Uuuana, 
Rustica, and Fructuaria. The first contained dining- 
rooms, parlours, bed-chambers, baths, tennis-courts, walks, 
terraces {.vt/sti)y &c., adapted to the dilierent seasons of the 
vear. The villa rustica contained accommodations for the 
various tribes ol slaves and w'orkmcn, stables, tcc., and the 
P'ructuariay wine and oil-ccllars, corn-)^ards (fcenilia etpulea- 
•ria), barns, graiuuics, storehouses, repositories for preserving 
fruits {oporothccfv) y ^c^y Coluniel. i. 6.2, 6tc. 
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Cato and Van-o include both the last parts under the name 
of ViLJUA Hustica, Cat, de It. It. iii. 1. ix. 1 . Farr. xiii. 6. 
But the name of villa is often applied to the first alone, with- 
out the other two, and called by Vitruvius, Pskitdo-urwana ; 
by others, PrA'/iokium, Pallad. 1 . 8. Suet. 'J'2. Cal. 87- 
Tit. 8. 

In every t'illa there commonly was a tower; in the upper 
2 jart of which u as a supjjing-rooiu where the guests, 

while reclining at table, might enjoy at the same time a 
pleasant prosjject, l*lin. JLp. ii. 1/. 

Adjoining to the Vii.la iHTSTirA, were places for keeping 
hens, Gai-Linarium : geese, Chrnoroschtm ; ducks and wild 
fowl,NKhsoTROVHi UM ; birds,oiV/*7//o?/,vel A V I AU 1 UM ; dormice, 
Gi.iuarium; swine, Suij.k, &c. stnhulum, et hariv, hogslies; 
hares, I’ubbits, &c.; LEPORAi»n;M,a Avarren; bees, Aimarium; 
and even snails. Cochi. kark, ikv . 

There Avas a large pai*k, of fifty' acres or more (7r«/iorr<<ros'), 
for deer and AA'ild beasts, ^'iiKRioruoi’niUM, vel vivakiom, 
Gell. ii. 20., but the last Avord is ai)plied also to a fish-pond 
(Piscina), Juvenal, iv. 51., or an oyster-bed, J*lin. ix. 54., 
or any place aaIici’c live iminials Avere kejit for jileasure nr 
jirofit; Hence in vivaria jni/tere^ i.e. Inrtare, mitnerihn.s ct oh- 
servantid onini alicujns luvreditatcni rapfui'c, ti) court one for 
his money'^, Horat. ICp. i. 1 . 79* Jd vivaria currant, to good 
ipiartcrs, to a place Avhere plenty of sjioil is to be had, Juvenal. 


The Romans Avere uncommonly fond of gardens, (Hor- 
Tus A'eloHTUs, ubi (trJforc.s ct olera oriuntm*,) as indeed all tlie 
ancients Avere; hence the fabidous gardens anti golden ap- 
jiles of the ilEspicRiOEs, A Vrg. yl\n. iv. 484., of Adonis and 
Alcinuus, Ih. G. ii. 87- Ovid. ^'lin. \.\{).n(S. Pont. 'w. "2. \0. 
Slat. Sp/v. i. 3. 81., the hanging gardens {pcn.sile.s borti) of 
8emiramis, or of Cyrus at Babylon, Plin . \ix. 4., the gardens 
of Epicurus, iJut for his gt/innasiuni, or school. Ibid, et Cic. 
Att. xii. 23. Pin. v. 3. 


In the laws of the Taa'cIvc 'Pables tdlla is not mentioned, but 
hortus in jdacc of it, Ptin. ibid. 4'he husbandmen called a 
garden altera auevidia, a second dessert, or flitch of bacon, 
(perna, pctii.so, vel lardurn,) Avhich Avas always ready to be cut, 
Cic. Sen. 16., or a sallad (a( ktakia, -orum, yaci/ta ermcoqui, 
nec oneraiura sensum cibo, Plin. xix. 4. s. 19.) and judged there 
must be a bad housewife {nequmn muter fuTnilia.s, ferthis was 
her charge) in that house AA'here the gartlen aa'us in bad order 
{indi^^fm hortus, i. e. indiligenter eultus) . Even in the city, 
the QQ^mon peojile used to have representations of gardens 


in 


:>ws, Plin. ibid. 
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In ancient times^ the garden was chiefly stored with fruit- 
trees and pot-herbs {ex horto enimplehei macellum, ib.), hence 
called Hortus pinguis, the kitchen-garden, Virg. G.iv. 118, 
JPlin. litp. ii. 17 *> and noble families wei*e denominated not 
only from the cultivation of certain kinds of pulse {legumiria), 
Fubii, Leritulii Piscmes. &c., but also of lettuce- LactucinL 
Plin. xix. 4. s. 19. 3. 

But in after-times the chief attention was paid to the rear- 
ing of shady trees, Horat. Od. ii. 14. 22. et ii. 15. 4. Ovid, 
^HXy 29, &c., aromatic plants, flowers, and evergreens; as 
the myrlley ivy, Imirely hoxivood, &c. These, for tl>e sake of 
ornament, were twisted and cut into various figures by slaves 
trained for that ])urpose, called TOPIAlill, Piin. Kp. iii. 19. 
wlio were said Toi*iariam, sc. artem facere, Cic. Q. Fr. iii. 
1, 2., vel OPUS TOPiARiuM, Plin. xv. 30. 

Gardens were adorned witli the most beautiful statues, 
Cic. 43. Plin. 18. f. Here the Romans, when 

they chose it, lived in retirement, Cic. xltt.'sW. 40. Suet. Cl. 5. 
'Tacit, ^inn. xvi. 34. and entertained their friends, Senec, 
JBp. 21. Mart, iv. 04. 

The Romans were particulaidy careful to have their gardens 
well watered {rigui vel irrigui) ; and for tliat purpose, 
if there was no water in the ground, it was conveyed in 
pipes, {inducehatur per canales, ye\ /ititidas aquarias, Plin. Ep. 
V. 0., per tubas plutnheos, vel lig?tcos, Plin. xvi. 42. s. 81 . vel 
fictilesy ^c\x testaceos. Id. xxxi. 0. s. 31.) These aqueducts 
{ductus uquaruui) were sometimes so large, that they went by 
the name of Niui and Euripi, Cic. Tegg. ii. 1. 

The gardens at Rome most frequently mentioned by the 
classics, w'ere, horti CjS-^saris, Horat. Sat. i.9. 18. Suet.^i^.y 
Luculli, Tacit. ..'Inn. xi. 1. 37*; Marti alts, iv. 64.; Nero- 
Nis, Tacit. Ann. xiv. 3. xv. 44,; Pompeii, Cic. P/zi/. ii. 29, ; 
Salustii, v. -iani, the property first of Sallust the liistorian, 
then of his grand-nephew' and adopted son, 'Tacit. Ann. iii. 30. ; 
afterwards of the emperors, Id. xiii. 47. Hist. iii. 82.; Sf.ne- 
cjF.y Id. xiv. 52. Juvenal, x. 16.; Taruitinii Superbi, the 
most ancient in the city, Inv. i. 54. Ovid. Fast. ii. 793, ^ic. 

Adjoining to the garden were beautiful w'alks {arnlndacra 
vel -Hones) y shaded with trees, and a place for exercise {qmlic- 
stra)y Cic. Legg. ii. 2. Gell. i. 2. 

Trees w'ere often reared with great care round houses in the 
city, Horat. Tip. i. 10. 22. Tibidl. iii. 3. lo., and statues 
placed among them, Cic. Terr . i. 19. 


AGRICUL- 
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AGRICULTURE OF THE ROMANS. 

^T^HE ancient Romans were so devoted to agriculture, that 
their most illustrious commanders were sometimes called 
from the plough; thus, Cincinnatus, lAv, iii. 26. Cic. Hose. 
u4m. 18. The senktors commonly resided in the conntrj', 
and cultiv'ated the ground with their own hands, Ibid, (see 
p. 8.) and the imblest families derived their sirnaincs from 
cultivating particular kinds of grain; as the Fabii, Pisonks, 
LBNTiTra*, CioKuoNEs, &c. Plin. xviii. 1. To he a good 
husbandman was accounted the highest praise, (Bonus <:oi.o- 
Nus, vcl AGtmor-A, was equivalent to Via Bonus, Ibid. 8. 
Cn/o, H. H. Pr. 2.; Ijoi'Uinnis, rich, q. /oc/, hoe est, fie;ri jdc- 
7ms: PiccuNiosus, a pecoi'tnncopid ; so As.smuus,abtf.v.sci/«>n/o, 
Quinctil. v. 10. Ovid. Fast. v. 280. Gell. x. .5. Festus); and 
whoever neglected his ground, or cvdtiv'atcd it improperly, 
was liable to the animadversion of the censors, Plbi. ibid. 

. At first no citizen hail more ground than he could cultivate 
himself. Romulus allotted to each only two acres, Vttt'r. 
It. It. i. 10. jP//;i. xviii. 1 1. cidlcdlLr.REDi um, {qtu^dhxvredtnn 
sequerejitii)')., Itl., and Sous, Pestiis; or cespesfortnihis, Horat. 
Oil. ii. 15. 17*, which must have been cultivated with the 
spade. An lumdred of these sortes or hcct'edUi was calletl 
CiiNTiTARi A, Cohvnell. i. o. ; hence i/i 7iiiil(U7i sorfem bo7i(7r7iitt 
natus, i. e. partem /uo'editatisyio no share of his grandfather’s 
fortune, LiiK i. 84. After the expulsion of the kings, seven 
acres were granted to each citizen, l*/hi. xviii. 3., which con- 
tinued for a long time to be the usual portion assigned them 
in the division of coiujuercd lands, Lin. v. 80. Val. Max. iv. 
3. 5. L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, Curius Uentatus, Fabricius, 
Regulus, &c. had no more. Id. iv. 4. (>, 7* Cincinnatus had 
only four acres according to Columella, Pi'mf. & i. 3., and 
Pliny, xviii. 3. 

Those whom proprietors employed to take care of those 
grounds which they kept in tlieir own haiuls, were called 
VILLICI, Horat. Ep. i. 14. Cic. I err. iii. ,fi0. .^Ht. xiv. 17- 
and were usually' of servile condition, Ibid. 

Those who cultivated the jjublic grounds of the Roman 
people, and paid tithes for them, W’erc also called Aratouks, 
whether Roman citizens, or natives of the provinces, (p 7 'o~ 
vmcialeSy and their farms Arationes, Cic. ferr. iii. 20. 27- 
53. PhU. 37. 

But whefi riches increased, and the estates of individuals 
were enlarged, opulent proprietors let part of their grounds 
to other citizens, who paid a certain rent for them, as our 
farmers^Htr tenants, and were properly called COLONI, Cic. 

Ccccin. 
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Ca^chi. 32. Plin. Pp. x. 24. Colum. i. /. CONBlJC rOIpS, 
Plin. FjJ). vii, 30.^ or PARTIARIl, because usually they 
shared the produce of the ground with the proprietor, Caius, 
1. 25. § (5. ff-. Povati. Plin. Kp. ix. 37- It appears that the 
Romans generally gave leases only for five years, (sinsuli^ 
luairifi prced'm lordssc^) Id. ix. 37. 

AGRICOL/E was a general inline, including not only 
those who ploughed the ground, (ARATORES, "fjui ferram 
arant, vel ijisi sua mraml vL'l per alios, Cic. Verr. v. 38.) but 
also those who reared vines {imiitores) , or trees {arhoratores) , 
and shepherds (pastorcs) . 

At first, the stock on the farm seems to have belonged to 
the proprietor, and the farmer received a certain share of the 
produce for his labour. A farmer of this kind was called 
POIdTOR vel Poliiitor, the dresser of the land, or Parti- 
AUiiTs; which name is also applied to a shepherd, or to any 
one who shared with another tlie fruits of his industry. Such 
farmers are only mentioned by Cato, who calls those who 
farmed their oAvn grounds, Coloni. So Tlrg. Kcl. ix. 4. But 
this word is commonl)’ used in the same general sense with 
as^rieolcv ; JVon dofninus, sed eolonns, Senec. Rp. 88. In Colu- 
mella, eolotms means the same with the fanner or tenant 
among us, who was always of a free condition, and distin- 
guished from VIELICIJS, a bailiff or overseer of a farm, a 
steward, who was usually a slave or freed-vnan, Colum. i. 7* 
Horat. Pip. i. 14. CAc. Verr. iii. 50. So shepherds, Virp;. Kcl. 
i. 28. 41. When a free-born citizen was employetl as an 
overseer, he w'as called PRocuuA’rou, Vic. Ciccin. 20. 
xiv. 1 7* Oral, i . 58., and those who acted under him, a('.tores, 
Plin. Fp. iii. 10. 

The jiersons employed in rustic w’ork, under the farmer or 
bailiff, w'cre either slaves or hirelings; in later times chiefly 
the former, and many of them chained. See p. 36. Plin. 
xviii. 4. Martial, ix. 23. Grid. Pont. i. 6. 31. The younger 
Pliny had none such, Fp. iii. 10. 

4'he Romans w ere very attentive to every part of husbandry, 
as appears from the writers on that subject, Cato, Varro, 
V^irgil, Plin)', Columella, Palladius, &c. 

Soils were chiefly of six kinds ; fat and lean (pmi^ue vel 
}nacrum), free and still' {soluftun vel spis.su rn, rarnm vel deu- 
sum), wet and dry {humidum vel sicciint), w'hich were adapted 
to produce dift'erent crops. Col. ii. 2. 

The free soil was most proper for vines, and the stiff foi* 
corn, Virg. G. ii. 229. 

The qualities ascribed to the best soil are, that it is of a 
blackish colour (terra nigra vel pulla, \irg. Ci. ii. 203.), glu- 
tinous when wet, Ih, 248., and easily crumbled when dry ; 

' has 
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has an agreeable smell, and a certain sweetness, Ib. 238. Plin. 
xvii. 3. ; imbibes water, retains a pi*oper quantity, and dis- 
charges a supei'fluity, lb.; when ploughed, exhales mists and 
flying smoke, not hurting the plough-irons with salt rust ; 
the ploughmaii followed by rooks, crows, &c., and, when at 
rest, carries a thick grassy turf, Plin. ib. Virg. G. ii. 217. Eand 
for sowing was called AKV'UM, {ah araiido, Varr. M. It. 
i. 29.) anciently sc. «gc/’. Plant, True. 1,2.47.; ground 

for pasture, cascuum, v. - us . sc. uger. Ibid. 

The Romans usetl various kinds (.)f manure to improve the 
soil, particularly dung (/imus vel stercus) y w'hich they were at 
great pains to collect and prepare, in dunghills {sterquilinia 
vel , constructed in a particular manner. Col. i. 6. Plin. 

xxiv. 19. xvii. 9. They sometimes sowetl pigeons’ dung, or 
the like, on the fields like seed, and mixed it with the eai*th by 
sarcling or by weeding-hooks (surcula). Col. ii. 16. 

When dung M-as wanting, they mixed earths of different 
qualities. Ibid.; they sowed lupines, and ploughed them down 
for mtmure {sferrorajidi agri causa), Varr. 11. R. i. 23. Beaus 
were used by the (.ireeksfor this purpose, Pheopbrast. viii. 9. 

The Romans also, for manure, burnt on the ground the 
stubble {stipulani nrehant), Virg. G. i. 84., slirubs (fniteta), 
Plin. xviii. 6., twigs and small branches {virgas el sannenta). 
Id. 25. They were well aetjuaiuted Avith lime {calx), but do 
not seem to have used it for manure, at least till lute. Pliny 
mentions the use of it for tluit purpose in Gaul, xvii. 8., and 
hence pi-obably it Avas tried in Italy. I Ic also mentions the 
use of marie (MARGA) of vairious kinds, both in Britain 
and Gaul, and likcAvise in Greece, culled there Peiicargillon, 
xvii., 5, ike., but not found in Italy, lb. 

. To carry off the Avuter, {ad Ufp/ani, \v\idigineni niiniani dc- 
ducendain,) drains (iNCiniA vel foss<c indies) Avere made, both 
covered and open {(uecce et patentes), according to the jiature 
of the soil, and AA'ater-furrows, {sulci uquadi vel dices, quod 
undam eliciunt, Virg. G. i. 104.) Col. ii. 2. 8. Plin. xviii. (i. 

The instruments used in tillage AA'cre, 

ARATRUM, the plough, concerning the form of which 
authors are not agreed. Its chief parts Av'ei’e, Ti:mo, tlie 
beam, to AA'hich thu Jngum, or yoke, Avas fastened ; 8T1VA, 
the plough-tail or handle, on the end of which was a cross 
bar {transversu regnla, called Mank;t;la vel CAPunus, Gtcid. 
Pont. i.8. .57-) AA'hich the ploughman {arator v. bubulcus) took 
hold of, and by it directed the plough ; Vomkk vel -cris, the 
plough-share ; BURIS, a crooked ])iece of Avood, which Avent 
betAveen the beam and the plough-share; hence Auatrum 
cuRVUM, Vl.rg. G. i. 179.; represented by Virgil as the prin- 
cipal part of the plough, to which there seems to be nothing 

exactly. 
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exactly similar in modern ploughs ; to it was fitted the jDen- 
TALK, the shai*e-beam, a piece of timber on which the share 
was fixed, called by Virgil, diiplici dentalia dorno, i. e. lato-, 
and by Varro, dens. To the hurts were also fixed two 
AUHEs, supposed to have served in place of what we call 
tnold~bonrdSf or earth-hoards, by which the furrow is enlarged, 
and the earth thrown back {regeritun ') ; Cueter, much the 
same with our coulter, VUn. xviii. 18. RALLA, or rulla, 
vel -um, the plough-statT, used for cleaning the plough-share. 
Id. 19. 

The Romans had ploughs of various kinds 5 some with 
wlieels, earth-boards, and coulters, others without them, &c. 
'^riic common plough had neither coulter nor earth-boards. 

The other instruments were, LIGO, or paea, a spade, used 
chiefly in the garden and vineyard, but anciently also in corn 
fields, Liv.xCim. IIorat.Od. '\\uiS.?y^. i. *14.27. ; Ras- 

TRtTM, a rake; SARcm.uM, a sarcle, a hoe, or weeding-hook ; 
J3ii>kns, a kind of hoe or drag, with two hooked iron teeth 
for breaking the clods, and drawing up the earth ai’ound the 
plants, Virg. (i. ii. 4()t). Ovid. Am. i. 13. 1.5.; Occa ve’. 
Crates dentata, a harrow, T'irg. O . i. 91. P/m. xviii. 18.; 
Irpex, a plank with several teeth, drawn by oxen as a wain, 
to pull roots out of the earth, Varr. P. P. iv. 31. ; Marra, a 
mattock, or hand hoc, for cutting out weeds, ,/itvenal. iii. 3 1 1 .; 
Doe A HR A, an addice, or adze, with its edge athwart the 
handle; Secitris, an axe, with its edge parallel to the handle, 
sometimes joined in one, hence called Seouris ijoeabrata; 
used not only in vineyards, but in corn fields, for cutting 
roots of trees, <Sic. CoL ii. 2. The part of the pruning-knife 
(falx), made in the form of the half formed moon (semiformis 
Imtrc), was also called Securis, Col. iv. 25. 

M'he Romans always ploughed with oxen, usually with a 
single pair {singulis Jugis vel pari bus), Cic. Verr. iii. 21., 
ofttni more, Pliii. xviii. 18., sometimes with three in one yoke. 
Col. vi. 2. 10. What a yoke of oxen could plough in one day 

Avas called .kniiEM, I'arr. It. R. i. 10., vcIJugerum, Plin. 

• • • 

XVI 11, o. 


Oxen, while young, were trained to the plough Avith great 
care, Virg. G. ui. U«. I nrr. i. 20. Col. vi. 2. Tlie same 
person managed the plough, and droA’o the cattle (Rtxtor, 
Plin. Bp. 8 . 17 .) with a stick, sharpened at tlie end, called 
Stimueus (vrrT/K>r), a goad. They AA cre usually yoked by tl>o 
neck, sometimes by the horns, Plin. viii. 4o. Lol. 11 . Ihe 
common length of a Iiutoav, made AA'ithout tvirmng, Avas 12 
feet, hence called Actus, Avhich, squared and doubled in 
length, made a JUGERUM, PUn, xviii. 3. Varr. 1 . Kb 1 . 

K K 
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CoL V. 1.5., used likewise as a measure among the Hebrews, 
1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

The oxen were allou'cd to rest a little at each turning. Col. 
ii. 2, Chm ad vers nr a 7n t'entmn e.sV, vel, Cum versus jfci'ac- 
tus estf i. e. ci^7n sulrus ad /inern S and not at any 

other time; (nec sh'igpre in artu spirifusy i. e. 7tec intcr- 
quiescere in ducendo sulco, Plin. xviii. 10,, nee in medidparfe 
versurce consisfere. Col. ii. 2.) 

When, in plougliing, the groinul was raised in the form of 
a ridge, it was calli'd Pt)RCA (i. e. infer duos su/ros terra da- 
ta veV ejninens, Varr. 11. R. i. 20. Fest. in Tviroiu non), or 
Lira, CoL ii. 4. But P'estus makes couc f. to be also the 
furrows on each side f)f the ridge for carrying oft’ the water, 
properly called t ot.i.ir.'i:, Plin. xviii. 10. s. 40. Hence Li- 
RAUu, to cover the seed when sown by the plough, by fixing 
boards to the ploughshare, Plin. xviii. 20. Parr. i. 20., when 
those side furrows u'cre made, CoL ii. 4. 4'hese ridges arc 
also called Sclci ; for sulcus denotes not only the trench 
made bv the plougli, but the earth thrown up bv it, Tlrq. G. 
i. 1 13. ' 

The Romans, indeed, seem never to have ploughed in 
ridges unless when they sowed. They di<l not go round when 
they came to tlie end of the field as our plouglimen do, but 
returned in the same tract. They weri* at great pains to 
make straight furrows, and of e(iu:d breadth. 44ie plough- 
man who went crooked, was said l)i:j,i kark (i. e. de lira 
decederc; hence, a recto d a-quo, ct a roynmuni sensu rece- 
dere, to dote, to have the intellect impaired by age or passion, 
Horat. Kj ). i. 2. 14. Cic. Oral. ii. 18.) and Pk.kvaru.aiii, 
X.O prrvuricatc ; udience this word u'as transferred to express 
a crime in judicial proceedings, Plin. xviii. 19. s. 49. See 
p. 246. 

To break and divide the soil, the furrows u t're made so nar- 
row, that it could not be known Avhere the plough had gone, 
especially wIk'u a field had been frccpiently ploughed, Ib. 
This was occasioned by the particular form of the Roman 
plough, Avhich, when held upright., onh' stirrcid the ground, 
without turning it aside. 

The places where the ground was left unmoved {erndurn et 
immoturn) y were called SCAMNA, baulks, Ih. CoL ii. 2. 

The Romans commonly cultivated their ground and left it 
fallow alternately {alternisy sc. a7mi.s)y Virg. C. i. 71-j 
still done in %vitzerland, and some provinces of France. 

They are supposed to have been letl to this from an opinion, 
that the earth was in some measure exhausted by carrying a 
crop, and needed a year’s rest to enable it to produce another; 

or 
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or from the culture of olive trees, which were sometimes planted 
in corn-fields, and bore fruit only once in two years. Col, v. 
7j»8, 9. f^arr. i. 55. FUn. xv.*3. 

A field sown every year was called RESTIBILTS; after a 
year s rest or longer, NOVALIS, fccni. vel novale^ or Vek- 
VACTUM, Plin. xviii. 19. s. 49. {tjuod vere sernel firntum esf.) 
When a field, after Ijeing long uncultivated (rudnfi vel cmdus), 
was ploughed for the first time, it was said Paosc ini>i ; the 
second time ilerari, vel okkuinoi, because then the clods 
were hroken hy jnougliing across, and harrowing, J'cslim. Plht. 
xviii. 20.; the third time, teriiari, Lirari vel in lirum re~ 
digi ; because then the seed was sown, l arr. i. 29. But four 
or fivH' plougliings were given to stiiV laud, sometimes nine, 
flrg. G. i. 47 . Plin. xviii. 20. I hid. Kj). v, 0. 

To express this, they said, tertio, (/nui'fo, quintd snlco screref 
for ter^ (jnatcr, qninqtdes ararc. One day’s ploughing, or one 
yoking, was called L!xa oukra; ten, dcvcni opercc. Col. ii. 4. 

Fallow ground was usually ])loughcd in the s))ring and 
autumn; dry and rich laud in winter; uet and still' groimd 
chiefly in summer: hence that is called the best land {oplima 
segca), Brs ou j: soi.k.m, ms i rigora sicxsi r, i. e. hisper testa- 
tevi, bis'per hieinon arata, Plin. xviii. 20. Virg. tx. i. 48. ’Phus 
also seges is used for ager or ierrtty Id. Iv. 129. Cic. Tusc. ii. 5. 
Jjonis uhi jtriina paretur tirhorihus Skgks, i. e. se/jiinariiwt, 
a nurscr}', Pirg. G, ii. 206., but commonly for snta, growing 
corn, or the liki‘, a crop; as srges /ini, Cx. i. 77-? oi’ uietaplio- 
rically, for a multitude of things of tlu' same kind; thus, 
/Seges I'irortDn, 0\ id. Met. iii. 1 10. V irg. ( j. ii. 142., Seges te- 
lortnn, .En, iii. 46., Seges gloria', a field, Cic. Alii. 13. 

The depth of the furrow in the first ploughing {chni sulcus 
altiiis iniprinicre/ur) was usually three-fourths of a foot, or 
nine inches oodr ax i ai.is). P/in. xviii. 19. Piiuy calls 

ploughing four fingers or three inches deep ScARiFfCA'rro, 
Jh. ij., ienui sulcoararc, lb. 18., tenui suspcndcre sulco,\iTg. 
G. i. 68. 

The seed was sow n from a basket, (Satorja, sc. corbis, tri- 
tnodia, containing three ])ccks. Col. ii. 9.) It was scattered 
by the hand, Cic. iScn. 15. I^lm. xviii. 24., and, that it might 
be clone e(|ually, tlie hand always moved with the step, as 
with us, Ih. 

The Romans either sowed above furrow (in lira), ox under 
furrow (sub snlco), commonly in the latter u’ay. Ihe seed 
was sown on a plain surface, and tlieii ploughed, so that it 
rose in rows, and admitted the operation of hoeing. It Avas 
sometimes covered until rakes and harrows, (rasfris vel a ala 
dentatd), Plin. xviii, 20. 

K K 2 The 
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The principal seed time, ( ternpus sativuiUy sationisy v. 
minationisy vcl scnientum /aciendi,) cspeciallj'’ for wheat and 
l)arley, was from the autumnal equinox to the Avintcr solstice, 
flrg. G. i. 208,, and in spring as soon as the weather would 
permit. Col. ii. 8. f'\trr, i. 34. 

The Romans were attentive not onlj' to the proper seasons 
for sowing, but also to the choice of seed, and to adapt tlu' 
tpianlity and kind of seed to the nature of the soil, l\tn\ i. 
44. T^irg. G. i. 193. VUn. xviii. 24. s. oo. 

AVlien the growing corns {svgctvs vcl sot a, -orum) \vere too 
luxuriant, lliev were pastured upoii ( Jejmscchdiiinr) , Virg. 

G. i. 193. 

To destroy the weeds, two inetliods were used ; S ARCU- 
TjA'riO vel sarritioy hoeing; and Rl XC'Al'IO, weeding, 
pulling the Aveeds with the hand, or cutting them Avitli a hook. 
Sometimes the groAving corns were watered (r/go/jontor) , 
A irg. G. i. lot). 

In some coiintxies, lands are said to havt‘ bi en of surprising- 
fertility, {satd cKni utJilto fa nttre reddehant, 0\ id. l\)nt. i. b. 
2o.) yielding an lumdred fold (c.r toot rvnlutn), sonu'times more; 
as in Palestine, Gen. xxvi. 12.; in Syria and Africa, f"nrr. i. 
44.; ii\ IIisp(i)ini Jiudica, and J'lgypt, t!ie Ueontine j)lains of 
Sicily, around Babylon, <Xc. Plin. xviii. JO. J".; but in Italy, 
in gcnei-al, only ten after one {nger cum deeimo ej/icicbot, e/f^e- 
rehnt, wfnndebat; deehno nan fwnore reddclnit) , V’arr. i. 44., 
as in Sicily, Cic. T'err. iii. 47., sometimes not above four 
(fnanenln nan quarto respondebant) , Col. iii. 3. 

The grain chiefly cultivated by the Homans, Avas Avlieat of 
different kinds, anti called by different names, TR144CUiM, 
.siligOyrobiiSy also I'W R, or adory far adoreani a v ! semen adoreutn , 
or simply adornan ; Avlu'nce aoouka, Avarlike jiraise or glory. 
yldored aliquent aj/ieere, iMaut. Amj)h. i. 1. 38., i. t*. glorid, a . 
2. 10., or victory, bectui.se a certain (juantity of corn (odor) 
used to be given as a rcAvard to tlie soldiers after a victor} , 
Ploraf. Od. i\’. 3. 4 1 . Plin. XA’iii. 3. Xo kind of Avheat among 
us exactly answers the description <)f the Romait far. VVliat 
resembles it most, is Avhat aa-c call sj)elt. 

FAR is put for all kinds of corn, Avlumce I'akina, meal; 
farina si/ignea a’cI tritieea, sinii/a, \'el simi/ago, /los siliginisy 

The flour. Ciaji fneris nostne paalo ante farimcy 

fallow alteri.vtil gregis, Ik'rs, v. 1 15. 

still done in ^RJ.)EUM, vel ordcum, was not so much cuiti- 

Thcy are supj.hians as Avheat. It Avas the food of horses, 
that the earth aa*^ hues used for bread Plin. 

crop, and needed soldiens, by Avay of punishment, in- 

. xxvii. 13, In Fi’ancc aiul Spain, also in 

Pannonia, 
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Paiinonia, T>io. xlix. 36. , especially before tlio introduction 
t)f vine5'^ards, it was converted into ale, as anioiig us, called 
vfx'lia or ccria in Spain, and cervisia in France, P/m. xiv\ 22.; 
tlie froth or foam of which (^spitnui ) was used for barm or 
yc'ast in baking (pro fermeiifo)^ to make the bread lighter, 
xviii. 7., and by \vomen for improving their skin, (ad cutein 
■nutriendmn), id. xxii. 25. s. 82. 

Oats, AV.liNA, were cultivated chiefly as food hjr horses; 
sometimes also made into bread (panis uvenaceus) . Avena 
is put for a degenerate grain (infiuni frumenti, chni hordeum 
in earn d(\i'eneraf), Pliii. xviii. 17. Cic. Fin. v. 30., or for oats 
W’hich grow Avihl, (stcriles nt'Ciifr;, i. qiifruo)!. seruntiir,) 
Serv. in VIrg. Eel. v. 37- G. i. 153. 226. 

As the rustics used to play on an oaten stalk, hence nvoia 
is put for a pipe (filna vel /iV/n/u), Vlrg. Eel. i. 2. iii. 27. 
Martial, viii. 3. .St) ra/atnus, s/ipnla, arnxnlo, ebiir^ Sec. 

Flax or lint (LTNDAl) was used chiefly for sails, and cord- 
age for ships, likewise for wearing apparel ; particularly by the 
nations of Gaul, a)id those beyond the Rhine, Plin. xix. 1 ., 
sometimes made of surjjrising fineness, Ihtd. The rearing 
of flax U'as thought hurtful to land. Virgil joins it with oats 
and ])oppy, G. i. 77- 

Willows (SALIC ICS) were cultivated for binding the vines 
to the trees that sup])ortcd them; for hedges, flrg. G. ii. 436., 
and for making basktls. They grew chiefly in moist ground; 
hence mlnni salictnin, llorat. (M. ii. 5. 8. Liv. xxv. 17- Cato 
f). .So the osier, .si/cr ; and broom, pejiisla, Virg. G. ii. 11. 

Various kinds of piilse (legnminu) were cultivated by the 
Romans. FA HA, the bean; pease; lupine; 

fas<~/?is, p/tasr/ns, vel the kidney-bean; lentil; 

rirer y.circrrnld, ricia v. ervnm, vetches, or tares; scsaxnuni 
V. -a, ike. These served chiefly for food to cuttle; some of 
them, also, for food to slaves and otliers, especially in times 
of scarcity, when not only the seed, but also the husks or 
pods (siliqnd), were eaten, llorat. Kp. ii. 1. 123. Vers. iii. 
35. 'I'lie turnip {rapinn v. -a, vel rapus) wavs cultivated for 
flic same purpose, P/in. xviii. 13. 

There were several things sown to be cut green, for fodder 
to the labouring cattle; orinann xeX <)ci/niu>ny /(ciinin Grcc- 
rum, viria, ckrra, crruni, ike. particularly the herb niedica 
and ry lisas for sheep, P/in. xiii. 2'4. 

The Romans paid particular attention to ineadows (Prata, 
qaasi semper parata, Plin. xviii. 5.), for raising hay and feed- 
ing cattle, by cleaning and dunging them, sowing various 
grass seeds, defending them from cattle, and sometimes 
watering them. Col. ii. 17- 

Hay 
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Hay (Fcenum) was cut and piled up in cocks, or small 
heaps, of a conical figure (Jn metaa extructum)^ then collected 
into large stacks, or placed under covert. Col. ii. 22. When 
the hay was carried off the field, the mowers {fwniseces vel 
-cos) went over the meadows again { jjrata siciliebant, i. c.fal- 
cibus coiisecnbant) , and cut what they had at first left. This 
grass was called sicilimenhitn^ and distinguished from fcenum. 
Late hay was called FfENUM caudum, Plin. xviii. 28. 

The ancient Romans had various kinds of fences {sejjfa,, 
sepeSf vel sephnenta) ; a wall {mcwc7'ia) , hedge, wooden fence, 
and ditch, for defending their inarches {/hnites), and corn 
fields, f-l/'g. G. i. 270 ., and for enclosing their gai-deus and 
orchards, but not their meadows and pasture-grounds. Their 
cattle and slieep seem to have pastured in the open fields, 
with persons to attend them. They had parks for deer and 
other wild beasts, Col. ix. Prtef . ; but the onlj?- enclosures 
mentioned for cattle, were folds for confining them in the 
night-time, {septa v. stahula biibilia, ovWa^ eapi'ilia, t^c.) 
cither in the open air, or under covering, flrg. vii. 512. 

Corns were cut doivn {metebantar) by a sickle, or hook, or 
by a scythe ; or the ears {spicce) were stript off by an instru- 
ment, called Raticcltm, i. e. seri'ula fereea, an iron saw, 
Purr. i. 50. {Palx verriculata rostrata, vel deiitata^ merga, 
\c\ jiccten) ; and tlie straw afterwards cut. Col. ii. 21. To this 
Virgil is thought to allude, G. i. 317., Jmd not to binding 
the corn in sheaves, as some sujiposc, which the Romans seem 
not to have done. Col. ibid. In Gaul, the corn was cut down 
by a machine drawn by two horses, Plin. xviii. 30. 

Some kinds oi pulse , and also corn, w'ere pulled up by the 
root {vellcbautur) y Col. ib. et ii. 10. 12. Plin. xviii. 30. s. 72. 

The Greeks bound their corn into sheaves, Homer. II. xviii. 
550., as the Hebrew's, Gen. xxxvii. 7-, who cut it dowm with 
sickles, taking the stalks in handfuls {mergites), as we do, 
Ruthy ii. 15. 

The corn when cut w^as carried to the threshing-floor 
{area)y or barn {/lorreum), or to a covered place adjoining to 
the threshing-floor, called Numi.ARiuM, Col. ii. 21. If the 
ears were cut off from the stalks, they were thrown into bas- 
kets, P^arr. i. 1. When the corn was cut wdth part of the 
straw, it was carried in carts or wains {plaustra)y as with us, 
Virg. ii. 208. 

The AREA, or thi'eshing-floor, was placed near the house. 
Col. i. 6., on high ground, open on all sides to the wind, of 
a round figure, and raised in the middle, Varr. i. 2. 

It was sometimes paved with flint-stones. Col. i. 6., but 
usually laid w’ith clay, consolidated with great care, and 
smoothed with a huge roller, Virg. G, i. 178. 


The 
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The grains of the corn were beaten out, {excutiehanturi tun^ 
dehantUTy terehantiir vel exterebantury) by the hoofs of cattle 
driven over it, or by the trampling of horses, {equarum gressi~ 
huSy) Plin. xvii. 30. Virg. G.iii. 132. Col.ii. 21,; hence 
dum messes sole calente terety for frumehta ht area terentuTy Ti- 
bull. i. 5. 22.; or by flails, {haculiy fustes vel perticcey) Ibid. ; 
or by a machine, called Traha, v. traheuy a dray or sledge, 
a carriage without wheels; or TRIBULA, vel made 

of a board or beam, set with stones or pieces of iron, {tabula 
lapidibiiSy ant ferro asperato,) witli a great weight laid on it, 
and drawn by yoked caOle, (Jumentis Junctisy) Ibid, et Verr. 

i. 

Trlbulay a threshing machine, has (he first syllable long, 
from rpipw, tcroy to thresh ; but tr'ibalusy a kind of thistle, (or 
w arlike machine, with three spikes or more, for throwing or 
fixing in the ground, called also murexy usually plural, murices 
V. caltrops, P/m.xix. 1 .s.6. Curt. iv. 13. Veget. iii. 24.) 

has tri shoi’t, from T/>r/.v, three, and a spike or prickle. 

These methods of beating out the corn Were used by the 
Greeks, Homer. Tl. xx. 496., and .lew s, Isaiahy xxviii. 27* 

Corn was w'innow-ed {ventilabatur') , or cleaned from the 
chaff {acusy -eris), by a kind of shovel {t; alius y p ala veX venti- 
lahrum), wdiich threw the corn across the wind, Varr. i. 52., 
or by a sieve {vannus vcl cribrum)y wdiich seems to have been 
used with or without wind. Col. ii. 21 ., as among the Greeks, 
Homer. Jl. xiii. 588., and Jew'^s, Is, xxx. 24 . Amosy ix. 9, 
Lakey xxii. 31. 

The corn wdien cleaned {expurgatum) ywns laid up in grana- 
I’ies {horrea vcl granaria), variously constructed, Plin. xviii. 
30., sometimes in pits {ijt serobibus) y where it was preserved 
for many years; Varro says fifty. Id. Sf Varr, i. 57- 

The sti*avv wais used for various purposes; for littering 
cattle, (pecoriovibus bubasquesubsternebatury unde Stramen, 
V. stranientum dictumy) Varr. i. 1. 3., for fodder, Plin. xviii. 
30. ; and for covering houses; wdience Culmrn, the roof, from 
cttlmusy a stalk of corn. Id. 

The straw cut wdth the ears w^as properly called Palea ; that 
left in the gi’ound, and afterwards cut, Stramen, vel stramen- 
tuniy vel stipultty the stubble, w hich was sometimes burnt in the 
fields, to meliorate the land, and destroy the weeds. Id. Virg. 
G. i. 84. 

As oxen w’^ere chiefly used for ploughing, so were the fleeces 
of sheep for clothing; hence these animals were reared by the 
Romans with the greatest care. Virgil gives directions about 
the breeding of cattle, {qui cultus habendo sit pecoriy) of oxen 
and horses (armenta), G. iii. 49. 72., of sheep and goats 

(greges). 
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(greges), V . 286.J also of dogs, 404,, and bees, iv., as a part 
of husbandry. 

While individuals were restricted by law to a small portion 
of laud, and citizens themselves cultivated their own farms, 
there was abundance of provisions without the importation of 
grain, and the republic could always command the service of 
hardy and brave warriors when occasion required. But in 
after ages, especially under the emperors, when landed propei*ty 
was in a manner engrossed by a feu'’, Juvenal, ix. 65., and 
their immense estates in a great measure cultivated by slaves, 
JAv. vi. 12. Senec. Kp. 1 14., Rome was forced to depend on 
the provinces, both for supplies of provisions, and of men to 
recruit her armies. Hence Pliny ascribes the ruin first of Italy, 
and then of the provinces, to overgrown fortunes, and too ex- 
tensive possessions, {Lntifundiuy sc. nirais ampla, /iciv/iV/crc 
Ituliam; jam verb et provincias)^ xviii. .‘1. (>. 

The pi’ice of land in Italy M'as increased by an edict of 
Trajan, that no one should he admitted as a candidate for 
an office who had not a third part of his estate in land, 
P/m. Ep. vi. 19. 


PROPiVGATION OF TREES. 

n''HE Romans propagated trees and shrubs much in the same 
way as w c do. 

Those are properly called trees {arhores) which shot up in 
one great stem, body, or trunk, {stirpa, truncus, caitdex' vel 
.stipes,) and then, at a good distance from the earth, spread 
into branches and leaves {ramiet folia) ; shrubs, (FRUTICFIS, 
vel virgiilta,) which divide into branches {rami v. -uli), and 
twigs or sprigs {virgee v. -nl<c), as soon as they rise from the 
root. These shrubs, udiich approach near to the nature of 
herbs, are called by Pliny sujjrutices. 

Virgil enumerates the various ways of propagating trees 
and shrubs {sijlva' fruticestpie) , both natural and artificial, 
G. ii. 9, &c. 

I. Some u'ere thought to be produced spontaneously; as the 
osier (w/cr), the broom (gew/A/a), the poplar and willow {salLv). 
But the notion of spontaneous propagation is now universally 
exploded. Some by fortuitous seeds, as the chesnut, the 
esf'nlns, and oak; some from the roots of other trees, as the 
cherry, (Ckrasus, first brought into Italy by Eucullus from 
Cerasus, a city in Pontus, A. U. G80., and 120 years after 
that, introduced into Britain, P/m. xv. 25. s.30.) the elm and 
laurel {latirus), \vhich some take to be the bay tree. 


II. The 
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II. The artificial methods of propagating trees were, — 1. 
By suckers, (vStoi.ones, unde cognomen, STOLO, PUn. xvii. 1. 
Varr. i. 2.) or twigs pulled from the roots of trees, and planted 
in furrows or trenches {sulci v. fossae). 

— 2. By sets, i. e. fixing in the ground branches {rami v. 
iaJece), sharpened {acuminati) like stakes, {acuto roborevalliyei 
jmli, cut into a point; sudes <juadnfidcc, slit at the bottom in 
four.) Virg. G. ii. 25. Plin. xvii. 17-) or pieces of the cleft- 
wood {caudices secti). Id., or by planting the trunks with the 
roots {sthyes), I<1. When plants were set by the root {cum 
radice sercltantur) , they were called Vivikadices, quicksets, 
Cic. Sen. 13. 

— 3. By layers (propagines), i. e. bending a branch, and 
fixing it in the earth, without disjoining it from the mother- 
tree, whence new shoots spring (I'iva sud plantaria terra), 
V. 27 . This method was taught by nature from the bnunble 
{ex riibo), Plin. xvii. 13. s. 21. It was chiefly used in vines 
and myrtles, Tlrg. G. ibid. v. (53., the former of which, how- 
ever, were more frequently propagated, 

— -A. By slips or cuttings ; small shoots cut from a tree, and 
planted in the ground, {surculi, et MAin.Eoi.i, i. c. surctili 
utnnquc cnpitnlnti), with knops or knobs, i. e. protuberances 
on each side, like a small hanuner, Plin. xvii. 21. 

— 5. By grafting, or ingrafting, (INSmO,) i. e. inserting 
a scion, a shoot or sprout, a small branch or graff, {tradux v. 
surculus,) of one tree into the stock or branch of another. 
There were several nays of ingrafting, of which Virgil de- 
scribes only one; namely, what is called cleft grafting, which 
'tvas performetl by cleaving the head of a stock, and putting a 
scion from another tree into the cleft, (feraces plantae immittun- 
inr, Ibid. v. 7^- AUcrius rmnos vertere in alterius, 31 ,) ; thus 
beautifully expressed by Ovid, Pissaque adoptivas accijiit arbor 
opes, Medic. Fac. (>. 

It is a received opinion in this countiy, that no graft wnll 
succeed unless it be upon a stock which bears fruit of the same 
kind. But Virgil and Columella say, that any scion may be 
grafted on any stock, Omnis surculus omni arbori inseri potest, 
sinonestei, cui inseritur, cortice dissiniilis. Col. v. 11.; as 
apples on a pear-stock, and cornels, or Cornelian cherries, on 
a prune or plum-stock, Pirg. G. ii. 33., apples on a plane-tree, 
pears on a wnld asli, &c. v. 70. Plin. xv. 1.5. s. I 7 . 

Similar to ingrafting, is what goes by the name of inoculation, 
or building {oculos imponere, inoculare v. -atio). The parts of 
a plant whence it budded {unde germinaret), were called 
OCULI, eyes, Plin. xvii. 21. s. 35., and when these were 
cut off, it w^as said, occoecari, to be blinded. Id. xvii. 22. 

Inoculation 
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Inoculation was performed by making a slit in the bark of 
one tree, and inserting the bud {gemma v. germeri) of another 
ti’ee, which united with it, v. 73., called also Emplastratio, 
CoL V. 11. But Pliny seems to distinguish them, xvii. 16. 
s. 26. The part of the bark taken out, {pars exempta; an- 
gustiis in ipso 7 iodo sinus,) was calledScuTULA v.TisssiiLLA, the 
name given also to any one of the small divisions in a checquered 
table or jjavement. Id. Sec p. 491 . 

Forest trees {arbores sylvesb’cs) were propagated chiefly by 
seeds. Olives by truncheons, {trunvi, caudices secti, v. lignum 
siccum,) i. c. by cutting or sawing the trunk or thick branches 
into pieces of a foot, or a foot and a Jialf in length, and plant- 
ing them; wlience a root, and soon after a tree was formed, 
Virg. G. ii. 30. 63. 

Those trees which were reared only for cutting were called 
Arborks c.edtja', or which, being cut, sprout up again 
{succiscE rcpidlHlant) , Irora the stem or root, Plln. xii. 19. 
Some trees grow to an immense height. Pliny mentions a 
beam of larix, or lan:h, 120 feet long, and 2 feet thick, 

xvi. 40. s. 74 . 

The greatest attention was paid to the cultivation of vines. 
They n ere planted in the ground, well trenched and cleaned 
{inpasthialo, ^c.agro), in fui'rows, or in ditches, Plm.xvii.22., 
disposed in rows, cither in the form of a square, or of a quincunx, 
Virg. G. ii. 277* 44ie outermost rows were called Antes, 
Id. 417 . Pestns. 

When a vineyard was dug up {refodiebulur), to be planted 
anew, it was properly said repastinari, from an iron instru- 
ment, Avith two forks, called jHisth/uni, Col, iii. 18., which 
word is put also for afield ready for planting {ager pastmatus) . 
An old vineyard thus prepared was called .V kicsti- 

BIEE, Id. 

The vines were supported by reeds {arundincs) , or round 
stakes, (pai.i, wlieocc. intes qmlare, i. fulcirc vcipcdai'e,) or 
by pieces of cleft oak or olive, not round {ridicev), Plin. 

xvii. 22., which served as props, {adminicula v. pedamenta,) 
round which the tendrils {clavicuUc v. capreoH, i. e. colliculi v. 
cauUculi vitei intorti, ut cincinni. Van*, i. 31.) twined. '^Ikvo 
reeds or stakes {valli furceeque bidentes) supported each vine, 
with a stick (pertica), or reed across, called Jugum or 
Cantherium, Col. iv. 12., and the tying of the vines to it 
Capitum coNJUGATio et RELiGATio, Cic. Sen. 15., was 
effected by osier or willow twigs, many of which grew near 
Ameria, in Umbria, Virg. G. i, 265. Col. iv. 30. 4. Plin. 
xvi. 37» s. 69, 


Sometimes 
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Sometimes a vine had but a single pole or prop to support 
it, without Q. jtigum or cross-pole ; sometimes fotir poles, with 
Vijugtim to each; hence called vitis Compluviata {a cavis 
cedixim coxvjihivih) ^ Plin. xvii. 21., if but one UNi- 

JIJGA, 22. Concerning the fastening of vines to certiiin trees, 
see p. 418. The arches formed by the branches joined 
together (cum pahnitea sarmento inter se pingnntur funium 
xnodoj, were called Funeta, Plin. xvii. 22., and branches of 
elms extended to sustain the vines, Tabui.ata, stories, P'irg. 
G. ii. 361. 

When the branches {j^ahnitesv.panipini) were too luxuriant, 
the superfluous shcjots or twigs {sarmenta) were lopt off with 
the pruning-knife (ferro aniputatn) , Cic. Sen. 15. Hence 
V^iTEs compescere vel ras/igare; comas stringere, hrachia 
tonderc^ Virg. G. ii. 368. Pampinarc ior j)nmpbios dccerjxere, 
to lop off the small branches, Plin. xviii. 27- 

The highest shoots were culled Fj.agkcla, Virg. G. ii.299.; 
the branches on which the fruit grew, Palm .e; the ligneous 
or woody part of a vine, Ma'i kria; a branch springing from 
the stockjPAM piNAiii UM ; fromanotherbraneh,FRUCTUARiUM ; 
the mark of a hack or chop, Cicatuix; -whence cicatricosiis, 
Plin. xvii. 22. Col. a'. 6. 

The vines sui)ported by cross stakes in dressing were usually 
cut in tlie form of the letter X, u hich was c.'illed J>j;(;ussatiO, 
Cohnn. iv. 17* 

The fruit of the vine was called UVA, a grape; put for a 
vine, Virg, G. ii. 60., for wine, Horat. Od. i. 20. 10., for a vine 
branch (painpinus) , Ov\(\. Met. iii. 666., foraswaxan {e.varnen) 
of bees, Virg. G. iv. pi'opei-ly not a single berry {acinus 

V. -urn). Suet. Aug. 76., but a cluster (rackmus, i. e. avinorum. 
congeries, cunt pcdicnlis). Col. xi. 2. 

The stone of the grape was called ViNACJius, v. exini, or 
acinus vinaccus, Cic. Sen. 15. Any cluster of flowei’s or ber- 
ries, {racemus in orhern circumartus,) pai*ticularly of ivy 
{hedex'a), was called CORYMBIJS, Plin. ^v\. 34. Virg. 
JScl. iii. 39. Grid. Mel. iii. 665., crocei corynibi, i. e. flores. 
Col. X. 301. 

The season ^vllen the grapes were gathered was called 
ViNCEMTA, the vintage {a vino demendo, i. e. uvis legendis)’, 
whence vinderniator, a gathei*er of grapes, liorat. Sat. i. 7- 30. 

Vineyards (VIN-E^iii vel vineta), as fields, were divided by 
cross paths, called LIMITJES; (hence liniitare, to divide or 
separate, and limes, a boundary.) 'fhe breadth of them was 
determined by law; see ler Mamilia. A path or road from 
east to west, was called DFCIMANUS, sc. limes {a mensura 
denflm actuuxn), from south to north, CARDO (a cardine 
niundi, i. e. the north pole; thus. Mount Taurus is called 

Cardo, 
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Caudo, X*V.xxxvii.34.) or Semita; whence sernitare, to divide 
by-paths in this direction, because they Avere usually naiTower 
than the other paths. The spaces {area:), included between two 
acmitcc, were called Pagin.e, comprehendintf each the breadth 
of five pali, or capita vitiuni, distinct vines, Plin. xvii. 22. 
Hence ogri Com i’aginantks, contiguous grounds. 

Vines were planted {scrchantar) at difierent distances, ac- 
cording to the natnre of the soil, usually at the distance of five 
feet, soinetinies of eight ; of tAventy feet by the Urnhri and 
A/^/r.s7*, who phnighed and sowed corn between the vines, which 
places they called 1*orci71.kta. Vines which Avere transplanted 
{tronslatrc) , bore fruil Iaa’o years sooner than those that AA'cre 
not (sat O'), Plin. ibid. 

7’he Umite.s Dkcumanj aa'ci'C called I’rorsi, i.e.yw/vh versi, 
straight; and the CARijrxKs cross, Pest as. From 

the decuimmi being the chief paths in a field ; hence o ra um a- 
Nus for magaas, thus, Oi'u a'cI jnnnu dexarnana, Festus. 
ylcipeaser decarnanas, large, f Vc. Pin. ii.S. So Plactas deci- 
manus A'^el dccimas, the greatest, (h id. 7'rist. i. 2. 49. ]\fct. 
xi. 530. iSil. xiA\ 122. Pacaif.x. (>72. >Seiiec. Agam. 502. ; 
as TptKvfna, tertias flactns, among the (irceks. IjIMItks is 
also put for the streets of a city, lAi'. xxxi. 24. 

Pliny directs the Ibaitcs decanami in A'ineyards to l)e made 
eighteen feet broad, and the r«>7/5/c.s‘ or transversi liadtes, ten 
feet broad, Plin. xvii. 22. s. 35. 

Vines aa'CI'c planted tliick in fertile ground (pingai campo) , 
and thinner on hills, but always iti exact order (ad, angaein) , 

Virg. G. ii. 277- 

The Romans in transplanting trees marked on the bai’k the. 
AA^ay each stood, that it might point to the same (piarter of the 
heaven in the place Avherc it aa 71 s set, Ilrg. G. ii. 209. 
Columxdl. de Arbor. 17. 4. Pallad. Pebr. 19. 2. 

In the different fjperationsof husbandry, they paid the sanu; 
attention to the rising and setting of tlie stars as sailors. Id. 
G. i. 204., also to the AA'incls, Id. 51 . iii. 273. 

The names of the chief Avinds AAX'i*e, Aqn'iln, (rr Parens, the 
north wintl; Zeplnpnis, vel Pai'onhts,t\\Q. Avest Avin;l; Austcr 
v. JVoltts, the south wind; Paras, the east Avind ; Coras, 
Catiras, vel Idpi.v, the noi*th-Avest ; Africas, vel IjIus, the 
south-Avest, iSencc. ]\At. q.\. 10.; I'idtarnas, the south-east, 
^!cc. But Pliny denominates and places some of these differently, 
ii. 47 . xviii. 33, 34. Winds arising from the land AA’crc called 
Altani, or apoga;i; from the sea, tropeci, Plin.ii. 44. 

The ancients observed only four AA^inds, called Venti 
CA iiniNAi-Es, Serv.in Pirg. i. 131., because they bloAV from 
the four cardinal points of the world, Plin. ii. 47. Homer 
mentions no more, Odgss. E, 295. ; so in imitation of him, 

Ovid, 
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Ovid, i. 61. i. 2. 27 .J mid Manilius, Astron. iv. 

589. Afterwai'ds intermediate wdnds were added, first one, 
and then two, between each of the venti Cardinales^ 


CARRIAGES OF THE ROMANS. 

'^HE carriaj^es (Fiuiicitla, vectahula^ v. -ucula) of the 
ancients, Avere of vaidous kincls ; whicli arc saitl to have 
been invented by different }>ersons ; by Bacchus and Ceres, 
ii. 1. 42., Alinerva, Cic. jVaf. />.iii.24., Erichthonius, 
T-'-irg. G. hi. 1 Rr>., the Fhrygian,s, Plin. vii. 56, &c. 

Reasts of l>urtien were most anciently used (aninmlia vel 
Jiirneiitd DOSSCAUIA, vel dor.siialid , from nous UAi, i.c. tota 
pnsierior jmrs corporis; f/nodeu devewo Jit deorsum. Pestus), 
A dorser, dorsel, or dosser, a punnel, or pack-saddle {tditella 
A'cl strut urn) ^ was laid on them to enable them to bear their 
burden more easily, used chiefly on asses ami mules j hence 
called CinT.>-;i,].,\iiii, bumorousl}' applied to porters, gcruli vel 
hajuli. Plant. Alost. hi. 2. 9-1., but not o>ien ; hence CniTELi./K 
Hovi SUNT i.uposj’UK, whcu a task is imposed on one which 
lie is unlit for, Cic. Ait. v. 15. 13t)s ( uiTKi,UAS, sc. portat^ 

Quinctil. v. 1 1. 21. 

This covering was by later MTiters called SAGA'IA; put also 
forA/4/rt, or epliippiuoi^ a saddle for riding on ; hence 
SAGMAiiiA, vel surchifiriaot sej.uaria, Peget. ii. 10. Pamprid. 
Jrleliog. 4., sometimes with a coarse, cloth below (Cento, vel 
ccjituiicHfus, a saddle-cloth) . 

A pack- horse was called CAnAUuus, or Canthejuius, v. 
-iion, sc. /t/JiiottHUi, ((/(cast carenterius, i. e. ec/icits castratusy 
a gelding; (pci hoc distat al> cc/ccoy c/icod ijicc/aiis a verrcy a 
baiTOAV or hog from a boar, capics a galloy vcrve:v ah arietc, 
Varro de Re Rust. ii. 7» ho.) the. Fam. ix. 18. 

Hence ininioic sis ca/ctheri/cac in yb.s.vd, be not a pack-horse 
in the ditch, JJr. xxiii. 47. Some make cantherins the same 
Avith (Utellarifcsy an ass or mule, and read, Minime, sc. 
descetidam in viam ; Scis, ( ANi HEitiuM in fossa, sc. equns 
huhebat ohi'iian, i. e. youknoAV the faille of the horse meeting 
an ass or mule in a narrow way, and being trodden down by 
him, Scheffer, dc lie Tchic. See Swinburne’s Travels in the 
South of Italy, vol. ii. sect. 66. Others suppose an allusion 
to be here maile to the prop of a vine, Gronovins in Loc. 

He who drove a beast of burden was called AGASO, ami 
more rai’cly Agitator, Virg. G. i. 2/4. A leathern bag 
{su(-citlus scorteusy) or wallet, in which one who rode sucli a 
beatit carried his necessaries, was called Hiveoi’EUa, Senec.Ep, 

87., 
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87-j Mantica, Ilorat. Sat. \. 0, 106., Pkha AV'EnTA, a 
cloak-bag or portmanteau, Scholiast, ib., or Blti.ga, yestns. 

An instrument put on the back of a slave, or any other 
person, to help him to carry his burden, was c;alled vErum- 
NUI.A, (from folio,) FURCA vcl KUIU'UA.A, J^CStUS, Plailt . 

Casin. ii. 8. 2., Jind because Marius, to diminish the number 
of waggons, which were an incumbrance to the ai'my, ap- 
pointed that the soldiers shoxdd cai*ry their baggage, {sarchujc, 
vasa et cibaria,) tied up in bvindles, upon fiirvce or forks, both 
the soldiers and these farctc were calk'd MULI MARIANI, 
Pest, in yErumnula Sf Prontin. iv. 1 . 7- Plntarrh. in Mar. 
Expeja.kre, e.iickrk, vcl EXTRiTiiKRE FiTucA, xcX fiirciUd, to 
drive away by force, Ilorat . Kp. i. U). 24. Clc. Alt. xvi. 2. 

Any thing carried, not on the back, but on the shoidders, 
or in the hands of men, was called FliRCUEUMj as the 
dishes at an entertainment, Suet. Au^. 74., the spoils at a 
triumph,’ Id. Cccs. 'XJ ., the images of the gods at sacred game.s. 
Id. 76., the corpse and other things carried sit a funeral, hi. 
Cal. 16. 

When persons were <'arried in a tdinir or sedan, on which 
they sat, it was called SVAA j\g cstatoria,]>ortaf oria,\.fcrtoria, 
Suet. Ner. 26., or Cathkoka, Juvenal, i. 64. vi. IK)., in a 
couch or litter, on ndiich they lay extended, LECTICA, vel 
<;ui5ii.K, Suet. Horn. 2. (hi ft. yl. A. i. 487., used both in the 
city and on journics, 'I'ac. Hist. i.Mo. Ann. xiv. 4. PHn. Kp. 
iii. 5. Suet. Oth. 6. A Vo*. 26. T'it. 16., sometimes open, and 
sometimes covered, Cic. Phil.W.A X . yllt.M). 12., •with curtains 
of skin or cloth, AI((rtiaf. xi. 99. 11., called P.la(:ut..k, Suet. 
Pit. 10., which were occasionally drawn aside, Senec. Suet.'J., 
sometimes with a U'imlow' of glass, or transparent stone, Juv. 
iii. 242. iv. 20., so that they might either read or u'rite, or 
sleep in them, Jin\ iii. 249. There were commonly some 
footmen or lacqueys, Avho went before the sedan (cursores), 
Petron. *2^. Senec. Kjt. 126. 

The sella: and leclica of women wei'c of a different con- 
struction from those of men ; hence .vc//^/ vel levtica nmliebris. 
Suet. Oth. 6.: the cathedra is supposed to have been peculiar 
to women, Juv. vi. 91 . Alart. xii. 68. The sella usually con- 
tained but one ; the lectiea, one or more, Pacit. Hist. iii. 67 . 
Suet. JVer. 9. Cic. Q. Pr. ii. 9. The sella had oidj'^ a small 
pillow {cervical) to recline the head on, Juv. vi. 3.52. Tlie 
/ec6‘mhad amattress, Senec. ad il/orc. 16., stuffed with feathers; 
hence pensiles j^lffauc, Juv. i. lo9. : sometimes with roses 
(pulvinus rosd fareftesj, Cic. V err. v. 11., probublj'^with ropes 
below. Mart. ii. 57* 6. Gcll. x. 3. 

The sella and lectica were carried by slaves, called LEC- 
TICARII, calories, geruU, v. bajuli, Senec. Ep. 80. 1 13., drest 

commonly 
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commonly in a dark or red pemtlci. Id. Ben. iii. 28., tall, 
{longi V. proven) and handsome, Senec. Ej). 1 1 0.,from different 
countries, iii. 249. vi. 350. vii. 132. viii. 132. ix. 142. 
They were supported on poles (ASSERES, vel amites). Id. 
vii. 132. Mart. ix. 23. 9., not fxxt, but removable {exemptiles) , 
Suet. Cal. 58., placed on the shoulders or necks of the slaves, 
Plin. Pan. 22.24., hence they were said aliguem succolare. 
Suet. CL 10., and those carried by them, avvcolari, Id. Oth. 
6., who were thus j^reatly raised above persons on foot, parti- 
cularly such as were carried in the svlia or caf/tc<h'a, Juvenal, 
iii. 240. 

The sel/a was commonly carried by two, 142., and 

the ?ec^/fY/ bj^^four; sometimes by six, hence called hexaphoros. 
Mart. ii. 81., and hv eight OCTOPIIOROS, v. -nm, Id. vi, 
59. ix. 3. Seep. 440.' 

When the Levtica was set tlown, it had four feet to support 
it, usutUly of wood, Catn/l.x. 22., sometimes of silver or gold, 
Athen. x. 10. The kings of India had Eecticee of solid gold. 
Curt. viii. 9. 

The use of Ijevtivcv thoiu^ht to have been introduced at 
Rome from the nations of the East towards the end of the re- 
public. But we find them mentioned long before, on journey, 
and in the army, IJv. xxiv. 42. Gell. x, 3. ^’lie Emperor 
Claudius is said first to have used a sella covered at top, Dio. 
lx. 2. 

Tliey do not seem to have been used in the city in the 
time of Plautus or of Terence; but they were so frequent 
under Cxesar that he jjrohibited the use of them, unless to 
persons of a certain rank and age, and on <’ertain days. Suet. 
Cces. 43. CL 28. Those who had not sedans of their own, 
got them to hire, Aui'criaL vi. 352. ix. 142. Hence we 
read in later times of Con eon a et c asy ua, Eevticariorum, 
who seem to have ermsisted not only of slaves,but of plebeians 
of the lowest rank, particularly freedmen. Mart. iii. 46. 
SEi.LiK erant ad exoaerandum veutrem aptve^ et Privat.e 
cc/ FAMiniARicA^, f 'arr. Jt.lt. i. 14., et Vvv.\ac.a'., Martial. 
xii. 78. 

A kind of close litter carried {gestata v. deportuta) \iy two 
mules (Mui.i, ex cgud et asvno : Hinni, Hinnhli, v. Bor- 
noNBs, ex equo et nsitiu), Plin. viii. 44. s. 69., or little horses ; 
Manni, Ovid. Amor. ii. 16. 49. i. c. equi minuti, viA pumiliiy s. 
-io7ies (dwarfs), u^us called BASTARNA, mentioned only by 
later winters. 

A carriage without wheels, drawn by any animals, was called 
TRAHA, V. -CO, vel traga, a sledge, used in rustic work in' 
beating out the corn, see p. 503. (culled by Varro, Pfvnicum 
plosfellunif R. R. 1. 52., because used for that purpose by the 

Carthaginians) , 
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Carthaginians), and among northern nations in travelling on 
the ice and snow. 

Carriages with one wheel were called Una rota, Hygin. 
ii. 14. A vehicle of this kind dra^^m by the hands of slaves, 
Chiramaxium, Perron. 28., or Arcuma, F'estuH. A vehicle 
with two wheels, Birotum ; wuth four, (quadrirotinm)^ 
TcrpaKVKXov aTnfvtj, v. rcrparfioxov, quatnor Totunim cumis, Ho- 
mer. II. ii. 324. 

Tm'o horses yoked to a carriage were called BIGiE, hijugi, 
V. hifvgcs ; three, trig<c ; and four, qii(idngf{\ quadrijugi, v. 
-ges ; freijuenil}'^ put for the cliariot itself, biyige curriculutn y 
Suet. Cal. 10., quadrijugiis tntrrnsy Virg. G. iii. 18., but Cttr- 
ricnlum is oftener put for ciirsusy the race, Cic. Itahir. 10. 
Marcfd. 2. Moral. Od. i. 1.3. We also read of a chariot 
<lraw'n by .six horses, joined together a-breast {ah Magusto se~ 
juges, .siciii et elcpluuitiy Plin. xxxiv. 5. s. 10.) for so the 
Romans alwaj’s yokctl tlieir horses in tlieir race-chariots : 
Nero once drove a chariot at the Olympic games, drawn by 
tea horses {anrigmnt decemjugori y sc. currma). Suet. N. 24. 
See also Mag. 94. 

Those wlio drove chariots in the ^ at Rome, with what- 
t!ver number of liorses, were called QIJADR.1GARII, Suet. 
N'er. 16., from the qaadrigee being most frequently used ; 
hence Factiones (iuadrigakiokum, Mestus. 

Those who rode two horses joined together, leaping 
tjuickly from the one to tlic other, were called OESUETO- 
RES ; hence desuitor v. desertor anwrisy inconstant, Ovid. 
Mmor. i. 3. 15., and the horses themselves Desultokii, JLiv. 
xliv. 9. Suet. Cees. 39., sometimes successfully used in war, 
JAv. xxiii. 29. 

The vehicles used in races wei*e called CURRUS, or 
vurriciday chariots, « eurrendoy from their velocity, ha%4ng 
only two wheels, by whatever numl)er of horses they w’ere 
drawn : So those used in war by dificrent nations ; of which 
some were armed with scythes {curras falcatiy falcnta; qua- 
driga') y in difterent forms, JAv. xxxvii. 41, 42. Curt. iv. 9. 
Also those used by the Roman magistrates, the consuls,prfetors, 
censors, and chief jediles, whence they were called Magistra- 
Tus cuRUEEs, Gcll. iii. 18., and the seat on which these ma- 
gistrates sat in the senate-house, the rostroy or tribunal of 
justice, SEELA CURUIAS, because they carried it with them 
in their chariots. Id. Isidor. xx. 11. 

It was a stool or seat without a back ( anaclinteriumy v. 
tuhulatum a tergo surgens in quod recUnari posset) y W’ith four 
crooked feet, fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of wood, 
joinied by a common axis, somewhat in the form of the letter 
(fkcussatimjy and covered with leather j so that it might 
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be occasionally folded together for the convenience of car- 
riage, and set down wherever the magistrates chose to use it, 
Plutarch, in Mar. Suet. 43. Ocll. vi. 9,, adorned with 

ivory; hence called CuaucK kboh, Harat. Pp. i. 6. 53., and 
AJLTA, Sil. viii. 488., because fret^uently placed <)n a tribunal, 
or because it was the emblem of dignity: Regia, because 
first used by the kings, Piv. i. 20. Virg. JEn. xi. 334., bor- 
rowed from the Tuscans, Phf. i. 8. Plor. i. 5., in later times 
adorned wdth engravings; conspicumn signis, Ovid. Pont, iv* 

5 . 11. 

A carriage in which matrons were carried to games and 
sacred rites, Avas called Pi lkntum, an easy soft vehicle (jotviAvVc), 
Serv. in Virg. viii. GG(>., with four wheels ; usually 

painted with various colours, Isidar. xx. 12. The carriage 
Avhich matrons used in common (fento prnfcstotpfe) called 
Carpentum, Piv. V. 25., named from Carmenta, the mother 
of Kvander, Oidd. P'ttsf. i. 1)20., commouly with two Avhecls, 
and an arched covering ; asthe {carras arcaatas)^ 
Liv. i. 21. 48. Suet, Tib. 2. Cl. 11., sometimes without a 
covering, Liv. i. 34. Women were prohibited the use of it in 
the second Punic vA'ur by the Opjiiun lau'. Pit', xxxiva 1., 

which, however, aa-us soon after repealed, //;. 8. put for 

any carriage, h'lor. i. 18. iii. 2. 10. 

A .splendid carriage Avith iour Avheels and four horses, ’ 
adorned Avith ivory and silver, in which the images of the gods 
were led in solemn proce,ssion from their shrines (c savrariis) 
at the Circensian games, to a place in the Cirvns^ culled Pitt- 
V iNAR, Sad. Aug. 45., where couches were prepared for 
placing tliem on, u'as called THliNSA, P'esfiis; from the 
thongs stretched before it (/orntensu), A-jc. ia (Jic. / err. i. 59., 
;itt(mded by pei-sons of the first rank, in their most magnificent 
apparel, X/V. V. 41., Aviio wore said Phetisam ducerk a'oI de- 
I) uc:ere. Id. S) Suet. Aug. 43. /'csp. 5., wlio delighted to touch 
the thongs by which tiie chai’iot was ilraAvn (faticrngue tnatiu 
contingere gaudent), Ascon. lb. Virg. /En. ii. 239. And if a 
boy (puer patrimwi id niatrhnas) happened to let go {omitlere) 
the thong Avhich he held, it belioved the procession to be re- 
neAved, Cic. Hcsp. M. 10, 1 i . 

Under the emperors, the decreeing of a Phema to any one 
Avas an acknoAAdedgment of his divinity. Suet. Cccs. JO. 

A carriage Avith tAVO Avheels, for tnivelling e.xpeditiously, 
Avas called CRSIIJM, cp Citium^ Cic. Phil. ii. 31. S. Rose. 7« 
Senec. Ep. 72., the driver, Cisiarius, Ulpian; drawn usually 
by three mules, Anson. Pp. viii. 7-? its body {capsnin v. -o’) of 
basket-work (Peoximum, v. -enum), Festus. A larger car- ' 
riage, for travelling, Avith four wheels, Avas called RH.ELlA, a 
Uallic word, Quinctil, i, 9. Cic. Mil, 10. Alt, v. 17* '^i* Ls or 

1 1 Cauruca, 
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CARuacA, Suet, JVer. 30., tlic driver, IlHKDARitrs, or Carru- 
CARius, //r, an hired one, Meritor] a. Suet. Cccs. 57., botli 
also used in the city, Jilartial. iii.47., sometimes adorned with 
silver, Piin, xxxiii. 1,1. An open carriajjjc with four wheels, 
for j>ersons of inferior nuik, as some think, was called PE- 
TORRITUM, Gell, xv. 30. Horat. Sat. i..0. 101., also a 
Gallic "word, Pcstus. 

A kind of swift caiTin"c used in war by the Chads and 
Britons, was called E.SS.EOU5I, Cecs. Ji. C. iv. 33, Virg. G. 
iii. 204., tlie driver, or rather one who fought from it. Esse- 
DARIUS, Cic. Junn. \'li. 0. UVev. v. 10., adoj>tcd at Rome for 
common use, Cic. Phil. ii. 58. Steel. iUiL 2(3. Gulh. vi. 18. 

A carriage armed with scythes, used bv the same people, 
CQVINUS, Sil. xvii. 418., the driver, Covinarius, Tacit, 
■^gr. XXXV. 3(3., slmilarto.it., Avas probably Bknxa, I'eshts, 

In the Avar-ehaiiots of the ancients, there were usually but 
two persons, one who fought {hettuior), and another Avho tli- 
rected the horses (aur7i;a, the charioteer), T'irg. Jl'lu. ix. 330. 

xii. 4(39. 624. 737 . 

An open carriage for lieavy burdens {vchicnl uni tuirrariuni) 
was called PEAIJSTRUM," or rchu {aintea) a naggon or 
Avaiii; generally with two wlu'cls, sometinies four; drawn 
commonly by (avo oxen or moreg Vir. G . iii. 53(3., sometimes 
by asses or mules. A Avaggou or cart Avitb a coA crlei Avrougbt 
of rushes laid on it, for carrying dung or Ibc likt*, Avas called 
SCIRPEA, Parr. T. T. iv. 3., ])ropcrIy the coverlet itsi-lf, sc. 
crates; lu plaustro srirpea lata fuit, ()vid. Fast. ri. 780. A 
covered cart or Avaggon laid witli cloths, for carrying the old 
or infirm of meaner rank, was called ARCERA, auasi. area, 
Ge/L XX. 1 . 

3'be load or AA'c.ight AA hich a AA'ain could carry at once 
{und vecturd), Avas culled VEf l ES, -is, (Jol. xi. 2. 

A Avaggon Avith four aaIiccIs avus also called C.'ARRUS a . 
-Uiu, by a <jlallic name. Gas. Ji. G . i. 6. 26. JAv. x. 28., or 
Sarracum, Jur:. iii. 25.5., or Epirhedium, Id. viii. (36. 
Qiiiuctih i. 5., and by later AA’rit crs, Axgaria, vel (3LAiJi;nARE ; 
also ClAURAcauM, and a fortifieatio:i formed by a number ot 
carriages, CAruago, yiui. JMarccUin. xxxi. 20. 

SARRACA JiodtiC, V. -tis, or plans f?'u, IS pxxt for Iaatj cou- 
stellations, near tbe north pole, Juvenal, v. 23., Ovid. Met. 
ii. 1 17 -, called the two bears {Areti gemina'. Ami dtue Apk-roi), 
Ur.sa ma.ior, naincxl Ilelu'c (Parrhdsis, i. c. Arcadica), 
Luean. ii. 237. Uic. Acad, iv, 20., Parrhasis Arctos, Ovid. 
Trist. i. 3. 48., from Callisto, the daugliter of Eyciion, king of 
, Arcadia, Avbo is said to have been converted into this constella- 
tion by Jupiter, Ovid. Met. ii. 506., and Ursa minor, called 
Cyn^’>suka, i, e. M'i/ps t/Jtf, canin cauda. Cic. N, D. ii- 41. 

Ovid, 
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Ovid. Fast. iii. 106., pi*opcrly called Arctos, distingiiislicd 
from the great, hear (Melice), Grid. F/p. xviii. m. 

The greater hear alone Avas properly called Peaustr UA i, 
Poet, j-lftlron. i. from its resemblance to UAvaga^on, 
OrvW. Pont. iv. 10, Mi)., whence n e call it Cltnrless Wmn, or 
the Plough ; and the stars which compf)se it, .rnioNE.^, 
MuTtia,l . vi. ,5S. (|, 1 rihones, ploughiii”’ oxen, J^urr. P. P. 
vi. 4. Gelt. ii. 21.; sevoi in munher, Si:iTi:\nMMONF,S, 
Cic. Tit. 42. Jliit plaustra in the plur. is applied to l)oth 
hears ; hence called Ckmini 4’kionf.s, I'irg. .I'm. i. 744., 
also liioceului v. nuiupnou oceideutes, because they lun in* set, 
Cw. lb. Oceaui nietue?!fes u-rprorc liugi, Virg. C». i,2 !G.,for 
a reason mentioned, Ovid, p'ast. it. and Uirdi vel pigt’i, 

because, Irom their A'icinity to the ]>ole, they :ij>pear to 
move slow, Aeque sa qnoqnaut i/t ((tlo eonunoveuG Plant. 
Amph. i. I. 117. 

1 he J rsa Major is attended hy th(' cojistellation liOOTFS, 
q. huluflcus, tlic ox-driver, Cir. A. J). ii. 42,. stiid to he 
retarded hy the slowness of Iiis wains, Ovid. Met. ii. 177., 
named also Aiutocun 1 ax, vj. urs«‘ (v/.v/o.v, Manil. i. MKi., 
Cutifos Ivri/iuauf ludos f V\sve, Ov id. Trist. i. iii. iOM., into which 
constellation ulreas, tlie son of Cttlli.sto by.Tupiter, wtis changed, 
and thus joined with his motlier, Ovid. Met. ii. .j(X). viii. 200. 
A star in it of the first magnitude was called ARC'i’liliL S, . 
q. epK-ui) oi'pa, nrsfc C(t//(la S’i i-i,!,\ I'os i- < \ijdam uR.s.r: 
MAJOiiis, iS'erv.ijf I'irg. yKn. i. 744. iii. oKi. G. i. 201., said 
to be the f ame AV'ith liodtes. Id. G. i. 07-, as its name pro- 
perly implies, ejih-ou ■nr.'uc custo;i. Around the pole 

moAa.;d the dragon (draeu v. (Uiguis ; gojii/uis qui seqjurat 
Mretos, Ovid, Met. ii. 45,), approacdiing tlic ursa major n ith 
its tail, and surrounding the ur.sa minor with its body, J'irg. 
G.\. 241. 

The prineijfal j)arts of a carriage wertg 1. 'I'lu; wheels 
(ROT/E), the body of the carriage (CtAPSliM, v. -o, 

Peoxkm UA t, V. -us, Festus), ami draught-tree (4\EMO), to 
■which the animals Avhiidi tlrew it were yoked. 

The wheels consisted of the axle-tree (AXIS), a round 
beam {lignum, v. sliqjes teres), on n hich the Avheei turns; the 
nave {modiolus), in Avhich the axle moves, and the .spokes 
{radii) arc fixed; tiu; circumference of the whovd (peripheria, 
V. Tolee. snmmtc eurvutura, Ovid. Met. ii. 108.), composed of 
fellies {upsides), in n^liich the spokes are fastened, commonly 
surrounded with an iron or brass ring {eanllius), Quinctii. i. 
5. 8. Pers. v. 71* Virg. .din. v'. 274- 

A wdicel without spoke.s {non rudiala) was called TY]\f-i 
PANUM, from its rescmhlance to the end of a drum. It 
was made of solid boards {tabu lee), fixed to a square piilcc of 

g JL 2 w^od. 
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wood, as an a.ris^ withont: a nave, ami strcngtlicncd by cross - 
])ars {trans'versis asserlhns) , witli anin^n ring around (ferrctis 
can f hits) ; so that the whole turned together on the extremities 
of the axis, called Caubinks, Prohns in U/Vg. U. i. 163. Such 
wlicels were eliiefiy used in rustic wains, Jhid. G. ii. 444., 
as they still are in this eounti*y, and called TUMnnKits. 
'Tifinpantan is also put for a large wheel, inov'ed liy hoi'scs or 
men for raising weights from a ship, or the like-, hy means of 
puUies {trorhletc), rojies, and hooks, a kind of crane {toUena, 
gras, x.-mu,vo-^i,Pi(xrct . iv. 903., or for drawing water {nutchina 
hanstoria) , Viiruv. x. 9., Cnrtxt anti.ia, A/or/*. ix. 19., Anci.a 
V, Antha, Siict. 'Pih. r>l. John, vi. 11.) ilAusrtTM, 

V. rata atpiaria, sometimes turned hy the force ol water, 
J-Aicrct . V. 31 7-, the A\"ater was raised through a sijrlion {stpho 
r. -on, fistula v. cana/is), by the force of a siicker {onhulus v. 
-urn), as in a pump, or hy means of buckets {modioli v. hamcc), 
Juvenal, xiv'. 3().'>. Water-engines Avere also uscxl to extinguisli 
lires, Plin. Kp. x. 4*2. 

I'rom the supposed tliurnal rotation of the heavenly bodies, 
AXIS is put for the Hue around u hicJi they were thought to 
turn, Vic. de Unir. 19. f 'iirur. ix. 2., and the ends of the 
iLris, Cak OINKS, \ icRTirKs, vcl noj.', for the north and south 
poles, Vic. .V. 1). ii. 41. f^irg. G. i. 242. l^lin. ii. 1,>. Axis 
and I’oi.us are hometimes jmt for ca lum or a tlicr ; thus, suit 
fxtheris axe, i. e, .‘.vf// dio vei ai'-rc, Virg. /Kn. ii. 0 12. viii. 28.; 
Incidns po/us, iii. f)8d. ; Vardiu.es uraudi (/ualuor, the four car- 
iiinal points; SKCTKNi KUi, tlic north; Mkri n iks, the south ; 
Orjkns, sc. sot, \{ i \ ori us soils, txw east; 0< cioens, ax nccasus 
solis, the Avest: Qui/ictil. xii. 10. (i/., cardo Jwus, the east, 
jS/af. 'P/ieh. i. orci.daHs,\. Hesperins, the AA'est, Pitcau.ix. 

672. A'. 7E R* the north Jupiter Avas supposed to reside; 
hence it is called Domk ij iu.m jovis, Scrv.iu rirg . . ii. 693. 
Sebks BKORUiM, Z'c.sVg.s iu SiMSTu/K. AVEs; and as soiuc thiidi, 
EORTA coKi.i, Virg. U.. iii. 261., thus, Tempestas a luo'lice, 
for a septcutrione, Jh. ii. 310. 

The animals usually j oked iu carriages Avere horses, oxen, 
assc's, and nudes, sometimes camels. Suet. JSJer. 11. Plin. Aaii. 
18. ; elephants, CioV. viii. 9. Plin .xVii.'2. iSm-l . ('1. \\ . Scncc. 
dc /r. ii.31.; and cax'ii lions, Plin, Aoii. 16.; tigers, leopards, 
and bears, jMartial. i. IO.0.; nogs, lAimprid. Hcliog. 28.; 
goats, and deer, ]\lurt. i.52. ; also men, Plin. xxxiii. 3. Pii- 
can. X. 276.; and AV'omen, lAimprid. ih. 29. 

Animals AA^cre joined to a carriage {veldculo x . ad vchieuhun 
Juiigehantur, Virg. /En. vii. 724. CHc. Att. vi. 1 . Suet. Cies. 
"''31.), by Avhat Avas called JUGUM, a jaike; usually made of 
Avood., hut sometimes also of metal, Horat, Od. iii. 9. 18. 
Je refit • xxviii, 13., placed upon the neck, one yoke commonly 

upon 
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ii])on two, of a crooked form, Ovid, l^asf. iv. 216-, with a band 
{vurvnfura) for the neck of each: lienee suit jugo coi^ere, v. 
jungcre ; colla v. cervices Jugo suhjieere^ suJxlere, suhmiftere, 

supponere, eripcrc : Jogum siiltire^ cervirc ferre, dctrcc- 
tare, cxuere, a cervirihiis deprere, excntere, ^'c. 

The yoke was tied to the necks of the animals, and to the 
pole or team witlx leathern thong's {lora Suujugia), Cato. 613- 
f^itriiv. X. 8. 

When one pair of horses was not sufficient to draw a 
carriage, another pair was added in a straight line, befoi*e, 
and yoked in the same mamxer. If only a third horse was 
added, he tvas bound Avith nothing but ropes, Avithout any 
yoke. 

\\'licn more liorsos than tAA'o AA-ere joined a-breast {ecqiiatd 
fronte), a custom Avhieh is said to have been introdviced by 
^)ne C'listhencs of Sieyon, t.AVO horses only Avere yokcil to the 
carriage', called .1 ug ai.es, ///gor/?, v. jKges l^'esttis ; 

and the others AA c're Ixound Utpjteusi am'I ad/attefi) on each side 
Avitli ropes ; hence called h^l’NALES KQl J, Stref. 7/7/. 9. 
.Sfaf. Theh. vi. 461. m. t ^ r. ttc ), J.)ioiit/s. 

A'ii. 7«h Isidor. xvli. 8o. Xouar. yJau. ii., or F'jnes, ylusott. 
KpUapk. xx.xv. 10., in a charif>t of foxir {in quadrlgis), the 
horse on the right, dextkr, prbtius ; on the left, .siN'is riai, 
Itcvus A', sccandus. Id, This method of yoking horses Avas" 
chielly used in tlie Circensian games, or in a triumph. 

The instruments by wliieh animals aa ere driven or excited, 
AA'ero, — 1, 'I’he lash or AA-liip, {Flagrnrn, a', FJjACJKLLI'M 
(/uffrTf?), made of leathern thongs, (Scurt/ \, laris horridis^ 
fj-kurriXif, ISfartial. x. 62.), or tAvisted cords, til'd to the end of 
a stick, sometimes sharpened (aculeati) AvIth small bits of iron 
or lead at the end (.Hojiri ni i.K Ki.AtrEi.i.UM, Horat. Sat. i. 8. 
IJJ.'l, Juid divided into several lashes {tccnicc lora), called 
SCORPIONS, ] Kings, II. 

— '2. :\ rod (V IRCjA, Jut'enal. iii. 317* Kncati. iv\ 683.), 
or goad (S^PIMLILI ’S, v.perticacnni. cnsjtide acnld) , a pole, 
or long stick, with a sharp point: lienee stitnnlos alicni ad- 
hihere, atl/tiovere, nddc.rc, adjiccre ; stlmniis fodere, incitarc, 
<S'e. yJdrno'sns sfinmhim calces, s,c. Juctarc, to kick against the 
goad, 'rer. Fhornt. i. 2 . 28,, tt/iov h< i-rfia XciKrt^m’, tn stnttulos 
calcit rare. Acts, ix. 5. 

— And 3. A spur (th\LCAR, qnod calci cqnitis alUgetnr ; 
/errata calcc ennetantern i)n2telhdtat eqnnin, Sil. Aui. 606.), 
used only by riders; Hence ey//o calvaria addere, snhdere, ^c. 
ylUer f rents eget, alter calcarilms, said by Isocrates of l‘2plmrus 
anil Theojjompus, Cic. Att. vi. 1. Oral. iii. 9, 

I'hc instruments used for restraining and managing liprses, 
Averc, — I. The bit or bridle (FR/ENUM, pi. ~i, vl^-a), 
said* to have been invented by the Lajntha-, a people of 

Thessaly, 
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Thessaly, Virg. O, iii. 115., oi* by one Pcletlironius, PUn. 
vii. 56. j the part wliieh went ronml the ears was called 
Aukea; that which M'as put into tlie mouth, properly the 
iron or hi/, Orka, Ju s/ us ; sometimes made unequal and 
rou<rh, like a wolf’s teeth, particularly when the horse was 
heaflstron<r (ten ax), IJr.xxxix. 5. Ovid. Am. iii. 4. 13. {du- 
rior oris (qiius), lb. ii. 9. 30.; hence TvUFAta, Horat. 

Od. i. 8. 6. Virg. a. iii. 208. Ovid. Am. i. 2. 15.; or Euri, 
Id. TrisL. iv. (J. 4. S/al. Acinll. 1 . 281. Vreua injicere, concii- 
tcre, arciperc, mamlcrc, dctrahcrc, la.varc, S^r. Pramum mor- 
derc, to he impatient under restraint or subjection, Cic. P'am. 
xi. 23., but in JMariial. i. 105. <'>■ /S/at. St/lv, i. 2. 28., to bear 
tamely. 

4’he bit was sometimes made of gold, as the collars {nioni- 
lia), which Jumg from the horses^ necks ; and the coverings 
for their backs {s/rata) n crc adorned 'with gold and purple, 
Virg. jVjU. vii. 279. 

— 2. ’I'lie reins (II VBEN/E, vel Lora) , hence hahenas, 
rorripere, fh'c/ere, v. moliri, to manage ; dare, immit/cre, efpnn- 
dcrc, la.rarc, pcr7tii/ter(\ to let out; adducerc, <0 draw in, and 
supprimere, Ovid. Am. i. 13. 10. 

4 o certain animals, a head-.stall or muzzle (Capistrum) 
was applied, Virg. O. iii. 188., sometimes with iron spikes 
fixed to it, as to calves or the like, when weaned, //>. 399., 
or with a covering for the mouth (fisve/la): hence //.sec/A.s- 
rapist rare hows, to muzzle, Pliu. xviii. 19., <pif,nuv^ Lttt/.xxv. 
4., os consuerc, Scnec. J^p. 1/. But Capistrum is also ])ut 
for any rope or cord ; hence vi/cm eapistro eous/ringere, to 
bind, ColumeU. Iv. 20. Jumaita rapist rare, to tie with a hal- 
ter, or fasten to the stall. Id. vi. 19. 

The jRU'son -who directed a chariot and the horses, was 
called AltRlOA qui loro tenehat) : or agitator 

the charioteer or driver, Ovid. Med. ii. 327. Oiv. 
Att.x\u.2\. Arad. \v. '19.', also Moj)eratoii, lAican. x'm. 
199. But these names are applied chiefly to those who 
contended in the Circus, >Saet. Cal. 51. JVer. xxii. 24. PUn. 
Lp. \x. 6. or dircctetl chariots in war, Virg., and always stood 
upi-ight in their chariots {insis/ehant ciirrihus), Ptin.L2). ix. 6. 
Hence aurigark for enrram regerc ; and Aurigarios, a 
person -who kept charii)t3 for running in the Circus, Suet. ih. 

Auriga is the name of a constellation, in which are two 
stars, called ll.Kni (the kids), above the horns of Taurus, 
Serv. in Virg. Ain. ix. 668. On the head of Taurus, are the 
flTi/ddes {ah ocn>, pluere), or SueuUc {asuihus), Cic. N.D.ii. 43, 
Plin. ii. 39. Cell. xiii. 9., called Pluvice, by Virgil, AKn. iii! 
516.^1and Tristes, by Horace; because at their rising and set- 
ting,* they were supposed to produce rains, Od. i. 3. 14., 011 
the neck, or, as Servius says, G, i, 137., ante genua tauri, 

Plin. 
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Plin. incaudd tauri seplan PLEIADES, or Vergi- 

Li .E, the seven stiirs; sine:. PUias vel Peias, Ovid.Ep. xviii. 
188. 

Agitator is also put for {ipiijuineiita agchat), a per- 

son who drove any beasts on foot, 'Plrg, G. ' j. 2/3. But 
drivers were commonly denominated from the name of the 
carriage ; thus, r/icda?dHs, ^dansfraritfs, or of the animals 
which drew it ; thus, Moino, AVr. 30. Senec. Ep. 87. 

Martial, ix. ;)8. xn. 24., commonly put for a ruulrtcer., who 
drove mules of burden {iwdi (■litcllarii) , Martial, x. 2. 76., 
x\9,cqiiiso for a person wlio broke or trained horses (t-qiutrum. 
domitor,qrd tolutim inrederc,\. hadizare docchat, to go'withan 
ambling pace,) under the Magisfer Equormn, the chief ma- 
nager of horses, Earro. Tlie liorses of Alexander and Csesar 
would admit no riders but themselves. Curt. iv. 5. Pl'm. viii. 
42. Eia. xxxvii. 54. 

The driver common Ij^ sal behind the pole, with the whip 
in his right liand, and the reins in the left; hence he Avas 
said ftcdcrc prhnd seUd, Ph;edr. lii. G., .sedrre tcnionc^y. prinio 
fcrnoiie, i. in stdld pruxinid feinoni. Slat. Sylv. i. 2. 144. 
Propert. iv. 8., and fcnione luhi^ v. exenti, to be thrown from 
his seat, Eirg. JKn. xii. 470., sometimes drest in red {rnnu- 
.sinatu.s, i. e. I’cstc Cannsii conferid 5/r/7^//As'^,.Suet. Ncr.30., or 
scarlet {cocco), hlartial. x. 76. ; sometimes lie walked on foot, 
Lii'. i. 48. liionqs. iv. 39. iSciicr. Ep. 87. 

When he made the carriage go slower, he was said, C7;rrnm 
equosque sKslinerc, Cic. Att. xiii.21.; when he drew it back 
or aside, rvtorqm rc et avcrlerc, Virg. yEn. xii. 485. 

Those who rode in a carriage or on liorseback were said 
vehi^ or portari, cvchi, or invehi ; those carried in a hired 
vehicle {iw/iicnlo ineritorio), Vkctohk.s : so passengers in a ship, 
Cic. ^^at. D. iii. 37- 3. Juvenal, xii. (53. ; but 'vector is also 
put for one u'ho carries, Ovid. East, i.433. luilminis vector, 
i. e. aquila, Stat. Theb. ix. 855., as vehens for one who is car- 
ried, tdc. Clar. Or. 97- Justin.^i. 7- Cell. v. 6.; so invehens, 
Cic. N. D. i. 28. 

When a person mounted a chariot, he was said currum 
conscendere, ascendere, inscendei’c, ct insili re, which is usually 
applied to mounting on horseback, saltn in currum ernicare, 
Virg. xii. ty2J.’, when helped up, or taken up by any' one, 
curru V. in currumr tolli. The time for mounting in hired 
can-iages was intimated by the driver’s moving his rod or 
cracking his whip, Juvenal.ih.‘3\7 ., to dismount, descendere 
V. desilire. 

The Romans painted their carriages with different colours, 
Serv. in Virg. and decorated them with various 

ornaments, with gold and silver, and even witli precious stones, 

Plm, 
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JPh'n. xxxiii. 3. Juvenal, viit 125.^ as tlie Persians, Cwr/.iii.3. 
X. 1, Hence Ovid, Met, ii. 107. 

OF THE CITY. 

T> OME was bnilt on seven hills f voiles,, monies, arces, vel 
nempc, Palatlnns, Quirinulis, ^ventlnns, Ccelius, 
Viminnlis, Exquilimis, et .hinicularis) ; hence called ^/rAsSEP- 
TICOULIS ; or SjirTiiMGEMiNA, Stat. Si/li\ i. 2. 191. iv. 1 . 6. 
by the Greeks, iVTa\f>0()v, Serv. in JEn. vi. 784, Cr. ii. 535., 
and. a festival was celebrated in Hecember, called Sectimon- 
Tiu>f, Eesfiis, Suet, Dorn. A.,, to commemorate the addition of 
tJic seventh hill, Plntarch. Q, Horn. 68. 

The Janieulum seems to be improperly ranked by Servius 
among the seven hills of Rome ; because, though built on, 
and fcjrtified by Aneus, I/w. i. 33., it does not appear to 
have been included Avithin the city, 7f/. ii. 10.51. Dio, ^7- 
Gell. XV. 27 ., although the contrary is asserted by several 
authors, Eutrop.\,b. The Colli s Capitoliuu.s,yv\ Ttirpeius, 
Avhich Servius omits, ought to have been put instead of it. 

I’he Janieulum, Collis Hortuloruni, and Vatieanus were 
afterwards added. 

1. Mans PAL.VTINUS, vel PALATIUM, the Palatine 
Mount, on which alone Romulus built. Lib. i. 5. Here 
Augustus had his house, and the succeeding emperors, as 
Romulus had before : .Hence the emperor’s house wfis called 
PALATIUM, a palace, Suet. 72. Dio. liii. I(>. Homus 
Paeatixa, Snef. Cl. 17* T^esp. 25. D. 15., and in later times, 
those who attended the emperor, Avcrc called 1*ai.atini. 

2. CAPITOLIN IJS; so called fi'om the Capitol built on it, 

formerly named SArifRNiiis, from Saturn’s having dwelt 
there, xliii. J. Virp;. and TARPEIUS, from 

Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel to the Sabines, Liv. i. 1 1 . 
Dionifs. ii. 38., to u hom that mount Avas assigned to dAvell in, 
Lii:. i. 33. 

3. AVENTINUS, the most extensive of all the hills, 

Dioin/s. iv.2G., named from an Alban king of that namc,Avho 
was buried on it, Liv.\.3.\ the place which Remus chose 
to take the omens, Ih. 6., therefore said not to have been in- 
cluded within the Ponuerinin, Gell. xiii. 14. Senec. de BreA’. 
Vitje, 14., till the time of Claudius, Ibid. But other’s say, it 
AA MS joined to the city by Aucus, Liv. i. 33. Diont/s. iii. 43., 
called also CoZ/isMuiici us, from Murcia, the goddess of sleep, 
who had a chapel {sacellum) on it, P'esius; Collis from 

a temple of Diana, Stat. Sihf. ii. 3. 32., and Remonius, from 
Pemu^, wdio AA'ished the city to be founded there. 


4. QUI- 
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4. QUIRINALIS is supposed to have been named from a 
temple of Komulus^ called also Quirifins, which stood on it, 
Horat, Kp. ii. 2()8. Oind. Fttsf. iv. 375., or from the Sa- 
bines, who came from Cures, anti dwelt there, JFestus : added 
to the city by Servius, JAv. i.44. ; called in later times, 
Cnhalli, or CnhaUinus, from two marble horses placed there. 

5. CzELllJS, named from C.-ej.hs J'iheinia, a Tuscan 
leader, who came to the assistance of the Romans aj^ainst the 
Sabines, Avith a body of men, and ^ot this mount to dwell on , 
J^arr. L. L.\v.S.‘, added to the city by Romulus, according' 
to Diom/s. ii. 50., by I’ullus Hostilius, according to Lw. i. 
30., by Ancus Martins, according to Strabo, v. p.234., by 
Tarquinius Priscus, according to 'Tavit. Ann. iv. 65. ; anciently 
called QuERauKTui.ANus, from the oaks which grow on it. 
Ibid. I in the time of Tiberius ordered to be called Au(;ustu.s, 
Tacit. Ami. iv. 61. Suet. Tib. 4H., afteiavards named Latk- 
RANiJs, where the Poijcs long resided, before they removed to 
the Vatican. 

6. VIMINALIS, named from thickets of osiers wliich grew 
there {vimincta), Van*, ilml. Juvenal. iii.71-> or Faoutai.is, 
(from fasti, beeches,) Ptin. xvi. 10.; added to thi; city by 
iiervius 3\dlius, lAu. i. 44. 

7 . RXQUILINI. S, vel supposed to 

be named from thickets of oaks {ccscnfeta) , whicli grew on' 
it, farm, I.T.xv. 8., or from watclies kei)t there {e.vcubur), 
Ovid. Fast. iii. 246.; added to the citv by Servius 4'ullius, 
lAv. i. 44. 

.lANlCflLUM, named from .Janus, w'ho is said to have first 
built on it, firg.A^in. viii. 358. Odd. Past. i. 246., the most 
favourable jjlace for taking a view' f)f the cit y, Alartiai. iv. 61. 
vii. 16. From its s]ivirkliiig sands, it got tlie name of 3Ions 
Aureus, ami ])y corruption, Montouius, 

VATICANUS, so called, because' the Romans got pos- 
.session of it, by expelling the 'J’uscans, according to the 
counsel of the soothsayers (inites), Fcsl us ; or fi’om the pre - 
dictions uttered there, Oelf. xvi. I 7 ., adjejiniug to the .Jani- 
cu/utn, on the north side of the 4’iber, Ilorat . Od. i. 20., 
disliked by the ancients, on account of its bad air {infands 
aer, Frontin.), Tacit. Hist. ii. 93., noted for producing bad 
wine. Mart. vi. 92. xii. 48. 14., now the jjriiicipal place in 
Rome, W'here arc the Pope’s palace, called St. Angeto, the 
Vatican library, one of the finest in the w'orld, and St. Peter's 
Church. 

COLLIS HORTULORUM, so called, from its being 
originally covered with gardens. Suet. JVer. 50., taken into, 
the city by Aurelian ; afterwwrds called Pincius, fr*om the 
Pincii, a noble family wdio had their seat there. 


The 
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The gates of Rome at the death of Romulus Avere three,, 
or at most four ; in the time of riiny thirty-seven, Avhen the 
circumference of the Avails Avas tliirtccn miles 200 paces; it 
Avas divided by Augustus into fourteen I'cgioitcs, wards or 
quarters, Plbi. iii. 5. s. 9. 

'riie principal gates were, — 1 . Porta FLAMINIA, throvTgh 
AA'hicli the Plaminiaa road passed ; called also F.m:tmkn'I'ana, 
because it lay near the 'J’iher. — 2. C'Ol JjINA {a collibus Qai^ 
riiiali ct Viniitta/})y ealletl also QIORINAUIS, Aoonknsis 
vcISalauta, Ju's/tfs, Liv. 4J. Pacif. Hist. iii. 82. To this 
gate Hannibal rode up, TJv. xxa I. 10., and threw a spear 
within the city, xxxiv. (>. s. lo. dr. 'Fla. iv. 0. — 3. 

VIMINAI JS. — 4. ESQUlljlNA, anciently Mcthi.^ Pahiruna^ 
vel //rn’/euwr/, Avithout Avhieh criniinals were punished. Plant. 
Cas. ii. 0. 2. Jloraf. Epod. v. 01). Tacit. Ann. ii. 32.— ,5. 
NiEVlA, so called from om* A\r 7 -ias-, who p<issessed the 
grounds near it, f arr. /.. A. iv. 3 1.— 0. C^ARMENTALIS, 
tlirougli Avliich the Fahii went, lAv. ii. 40., from their fate 
called vSckj.kra'I'A, Festas . — 7* (>ai’Kna, through Avhich the 
road to Uapua passed. — 8. 'FRiixMJ’H Anis, through Avhich those 
aa4io triinnpheci cnteivd, ( ic. /*{.'<. 23. >Sncl. Aa^\ 101., but 
authors are not agreed A\ here it stood. 

BetAveen the Porta Fiaiiaallfi and p^snailma, Avithout the 
Avail, is suppf)sed to lia\»- Ix'cn the camp of the IMLETO- 
RIAN cohorts, or nii/ites Or r.ioRiANJ, a body of t'*oops in- 
stituted by Augustus to gur.rd his person, and called by that 
name, in imitation of the select band AA liieh attended a Roman 
(ieneral in batlle (sec p. 351.), coin]n)se(l of jiiiie cohorts. 
Tacit. Aaa. 'w. 5, >Sncf. Aag. 40., according to Dio Cassius 
of ten, IJio. hu 24., consisting each of a tho\isaud men, horses 
and foot, 7/nV/. t^-Sact. 45., chosen ouhdrom Italy, chiefly 
from Etruria :md Lhiid)ria, or ancient Eatium, Tacit. Aan.'w .b. 
Uist.i. 84. Under Vitcllius sixteen Onetorian cohorts aaru'c 
i*aiscd, and fom* to guard t he* cit y. Id. Hist . ii. 93. (If these 
last, Augustus instituted only three. Id. Ana. ivu 5. 

Severus ncAV-moilellcd tin* l^rfetorian bands, and increased 
them to four timc.s the ancient number, llcrodian. iii. 44. 
The)^ were composed of the soldiers drauglited from all the 
legions on the frontier, Dio. lxxiv.2. They were linally sup- 
pressed by Constantine, and their fortified camp destroyed, 
AareL Factor. Zosirn. ii. p. 89. Panegyric. 9. 

'I'liose only Avere alloAA'cd to enlarge the city (pornccrimn 
jn'ofcri'c) Avho had extended the limits of the empire. Ta- 
citus, hoAAUU’cr, observes, that although scA'eral generals had 
subdued many nations, yet no one after the kings assumed 
the right of enlarging the pomccrimuy except Sylla and Au- 
gustus, to the time of Claudius, Ann, xii. 23. But other 
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authors Bny, this was done also by Jiirms Cwsar, O'c. 

20. 33. 35. jD<o.xlm.49. xliv. 40. Gel/, xiii. 14. The last 
who did it was Aurclian, Vopise. in Aurel. 21. 

Concerning the munber of inhabitants in ancient Rome, wc 
can only form conjectures. lipsius computes them, in its 
most flourishing state, at four millions. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF THE ROMANS. 

1. ^EMPLES. Of these, the chief were, 

I. TJie CAPITOL, so called because, w'hen the 
foundations of it were laid, a human head is said to have been 
found (cAJ=UT Oli vel 'roll cTtfusdam) , 'tv it h the face entire 
(facie intet^rd), Liv. i. 38. 55. Dionys. iv. .50. Serv. in Virg. 
.tEn. viii. .345. — built on the Tarpeian or Capitoline mount, 
bj’^ 'raiapiinius Superbus, //»., and dedicated by Horatius, JLiv. 
ii. 8.; burnt A. U. OJO., rebuilt by Sylla, and dedicated by 
Q, Catulns, A. 0/5., again burnt by the soldiers of Vitellius, 
A.D. 70 ., Tacit. Hist. iii. 7^.> rebuilt by Vespasian. At 
his death it was burnt a third tinu', and restored by Domi- 
tian, with greater magnificence than ever. Suet, Horn. .5. A 
few vestiges of it still remain. 

Capitoiaum is sometimes put for the mountain on which the 
temple stood; as i. 10.33.38. ii. 8, &c., and sometimes 
for the temple itself, TJv. iii. 18. vi. 4, ike. Tlie edifice of 
the Capitol was in the form of a stpiare, extending nearly 200 
feet on each side. It contained three temj)les {cedes, icmpla, 
ceUce\c\dc.luhra'), consecrated to .Tupitcr, Minerva, and .Juno, 
Dionys. iv. 61. Tiie: temple of .Jupiter was in the middle, 
whence he is called JMcdid <jni sedet <ede Dkus, Ovid. Pont. iv. 
9. 32. The temple of Minerva was on the right, lAv. vi. 4., 
W'hence she is said to have ol)tainedthe honours nextto.lupi- 
ter ( PrcKvintos nil (sc. Jovi) tuincn occnjnwit Pallas honores, 
H orat* (4(1. . 1 . 12. 10.), and the temple of .Juno (.)n the left, 
P. Tictor, in descr. Jto}n. Itcgionis, viii. Livy, however, 
places Juno first, iii. 15. So Ovid, Trist. ii. 291. 

The Capitol was the highest pai-t in the city, and strongly 
fortified; hence called ARX, Tirg. Tltin. viii. 652. (vcl ub 
A RCEo, qtCodis sitloens munitissimns iirhis,a quofacillimepossit 
hostis 2)rohiberi,V iwY . L. L. iv. 32. vel ab smmnus) ; Ca- 

pitolium atque ar.v, Liv. ii. 49. iii. 15., ar.v Capitolii ,Y\ot . iii. 
21. The ascent to the Capitol from the Forum Avas by 1(X) 
steps. Tacit. Hist. iii. 7 I • Tiv. viii. 6. It was most magni- 
ficently adorned; the very gilding of it is said to have cost 
1 2;, 000 talents, i.e, jei,976,250, Plutarch, in Pop lie., hence 

called 
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callf'cl Aurea, Plrg. ih. 348., and fulgens, Horat. Od. iil. 
3. 43. Tlie gates were of brass, Liv. x. 23., and the tiles 
gilt, Plin. xxxiii. 3. 

The principid temples of other cities were also called by 
the name of Capitol. Suel, Cal. 47. ClelL xvi. 13. 

Plant. Cure. ii. 2. 19. 

In the Capitol Avere likewise the temples of Terminus, Piv. 

i. .54. (see p. 2(i3.), of .Iu])itcr Feretrius, Jd. iv. 20. Nep. Atl. 
20, &c., Casa Jtonadi, tlie cottage of Romulus, covered Avith 
straAv, JAv. 53. >SeHec. Jrlelv. 9. Vitruv. ii. 1., near the 
Curia Calahra, Macrob. Sat. i. I. Senec. Contr. i. (.>. Ovid. 
Fast. iii. 183. 

Near the ascent of the Capitol, was the ASYLUM, or 
sanctuary, lAv. i.8., Avhich Konmlus opened (see p. 40.), in 
imitation of the Orceks, Serv. in Pirg. jpin. Auii. 342. ii. 7f>l • 
jStat. P/u'h. xii, 498. Lie. xxxa^ 51. Cie. Verr. i. 33. Pacit. 
Ann. iv. 14. 

2. The FANTHliiON, built by Agrippa, sou-in-hvAv^ to 
Augustus, and iledicatedto ,Ju})itcr Ultor, Plin. xxx\d. 15., or 
to Alars and Venus, 7>/o. liii. 27-, or, as its name imports, 
to all the gods (see p. 293.), repaired bj?^ Adrian, Spurtiun. 
19., consecrated by I’ope Boniface IV. to the Virgin Alary, 
and All-Saints, A. D. 007., noAV called the Jtoiunda^ from its 
round figure, saitl to be 150 feet high, and of about the same 
breadth. The roof is curiously vaulted, void spaces being 
left here and there for the greater strength. It has no 
AAdndoAvs, but only an opening in the top for the admission 
of light, of al)out 25 feet diameter. The walls on the inside 
are either solid marble or incrusted. The front on the out- 
side Avas covered Avith brazen jjlates gilt, the. toj> Avith sih'cr 
plates, but uoaa'^ it is covered Avith lead. The gate w'^as of 
brass of extraordinary Avork and size. 3’hey used to ascend 
to it by tweh’^c steps, but noAv they go doAvn as many ; 
the earth around being so much raised by the demolition of 
houses. 

3. 4'hc temple of Apollo built by Augustus on tlie Pala- 
tine Hill, Suet. Aug. 29. Pell. ii. 81 ., in Avhieh Avas a public 
library, Hor. Pip. i. 3. 17., where authors, pai'ticularly poets, 
used to recite their compositions. Id. Sat. i. 10. 38., sitting in 
full dress, Pers. i. 15., sometimes before select judges, who 
passed sentence on their comparative merits. The poets AA^ere 
then said eonmiitti, to be contrasted or matched. Suet. Aug. 
89. Atwenal. vi. 435., as combatants. Suet. Aug. 45., and 
the reciters, comrnittere opera, 8uet. Cl. 4. Hence Caligula 
.said of Seneca, that he only composed Commissiones, shcAvy 
declapiations. Suet. Cl. 53. 
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A jjarticular place is said to have been built for this pur- 
pose by Hadrian, and consecrated to IMinerva, called Athk- 
N/EUM, Aiircl. Viet . — Capitol, in Gordian. 3. Perfinac. 11. 

Authors used studiously to invite people to hear them recite 
their works, Pialop^. de Orat. 9., who coimnonly received 
them with acclamations, Plin. p: 2 ).\\. 14., thus, BENE, 
chre, hellcy cage; Non i'otk.st MF.ciirs, Cic. Orat. iii. 26. 
Jtlorat. Art. P. 428,, Pent. i. 49. 84. Mart, ii., Sopiios, i. e. 
sapienter (fro^/cs), svitt^, doetc. Mart. i. 4. 7- — b(). 37. — 67. 4- 
— 77* and soinelinies expressed their fondness for the 

author by kissing him. Martial. 1. 4. 7- ft 77- l l- 

4. The temple of Eiana, built on the Aventine Mount, at 
the instigation of Servius 4\dlius, by the r..atin States, in con- 
junction with the Koman j)coplo, in imitation of the temple of 
.Diana at Eph<*sus, which was built at the joint expense of tlie 
(ireek States in Asia, lAv. i. do. 

7i. The temple of Janus, built l)y Numa, {index Le/li et pacts,) 
with two brazen gat<'s, one on each side, to be open in war, 
and shut in time* of peace, JJv. i. 19. Vd. ii. 38. PUn. 34. 7- 
Serv. in Virg. i. 294. vii. 607., «hut only once during the 
republic, at tlie end of the first l^unic M’ar, A. U, 529. Ibid.; 
thrice by Augustus {Jantim Qnirinnin, i. e. Temphim Jani 
belli potentis, ter clnusit. Suet. Aug. 22., .faninn Qnirini, 11 or. 
Od. iv, 15. 9.), first after the battle of Actium, and the death 
of Antony and Cleopatra, A. IJ. 'J'lb., Dio. li. 20., a si'cond 
lime Jifter the Cantabrian war, A. 7^9., J)io. liii. 26. : about 
the third time, authors ai’e not agreed. Some suppose this 
temple to have been built by Komulus, and only enlarged by 
Numaj hence they take, ,/anas Qairini for the temple of 
Janus, built by Ivomulus, Macrob. >Sat. i. 9. 

A temple Avas built to Itomulus by Papirius, A. U. 459. 
Viv.'K. 46., and another by Augustus, Dio. liv. 19. 

6. I’hc temples <jf Sattirn, ,funo, 3Iars, Vctins, Minerva, 
Nejitnne, t^-c. of Fortune, of which there were man}', of 
Concord, Peace, ike. 

Augustus built a temple to Mars Ultor in the Fornm Aagttsti , 
Suet. Aug. 29. O^ id. Fast. v. 551 . Dio says in the Ctipitol, 
liv. 8., l)y a mistake; either of himself or his transcribers. In 
this tem}>lc were suspended military standards, particularly 
those which the Parthians took from the Romans under 
Crassus, A. U. 701 ., Dio. xl. 27., and u hich Phraates, the 
Parthian king, afterwards restored to Augustu.s, Id. liii. 23., 
together w^th the captives. Id. liv'. 8. Veil, ii. 91 . Aust. xlii. 5. 
Flor. iv. 12. Fntrop. vii. 5.; Suetonius, Aug. 21 ., and Tacitus, 
Annul, ii. 1 sayj that Phraates also gave hostages. — No 
event in the life of Augustus is more celebrated than this.; and 
on account of nothing did he value himself more, than tliat he 
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had iTcovered, without bloodshed, and by the mere terror of 
his name, so many citizens and warlike spoils, lost by the 
inlscoiKlut;t of former commanders. Hence it is extolled by 
the poets, Ilorat. Od. iv. 15. 6. i. 18. 5(5. Ovid. Trifit.W. 
227 . Fast. \’i. 465. Tlrg. vii. 606., and the memory of 
it perpetuated by coins and inscriptions. On a stone, found 
at AiuyrUy now Angonri in Phryi^ia, {in lopide Aiicyrano,) are 
these -words : PAirrHos 'rnn^M kxkkcj'ix'um no.\fANOiiT;M, (i.e. 
of the two ai'inies of C5*ussus, both son, Dio. xl. 21., and 
father, Ih. 24,, aiul of a third arm}', commanded by Oppius 
Statianus, the lieutenant of Antony, Id. xlix. 25.) si’oniA kt 

SIGNA KKMITTERK MIHI, SIUMU.K KSOlTTi AMTCITIAM POPUl.T 

ROMANI PKTKiiii coKCii; and on several coins the Parthian is 
represented on iiis Iviiees delivering^ a military standard to 
Augustus, uith this inscription, Civib. j:t sign. Mii.ir. a. 
Pautihs. re( kp. vet resi it. vet rh( xrp. 

11. Theatres, sec p. 329., amphitheatres, p. 310., and places 
for e^icrcise «.)r amusement. 

ODEL’M, ((.' < < OI-, from ofa), cano^) a building, where musi- 
cians and actors rehearsed, or privately exercised tlunnselves, 
before appearing on the si age, Cir. Ait. iv. 16. Snet. Dom. 5. 

N YAlPPL'El'jM, a building adorned with statues of the 
nymphs, and abounding', as it is thought, u’ith fountains and 
water-fails, which afforded an agreeable and refreshing cool- 
ness; borrowed from the Greeks, Ptin. xxkv. 12. s. 43., long 
of being introduced at Rome, i'apitol. Gord. 32,, urdess we 
suppose it the same with tlie temple of the Nj'inphs men- 
tioned by Cicero, il///. 27. Ariisp. 27. 

CIRCi. The Circus Maximus, seep, 311. Circus Fua- 
MiMus, laid out by one Flaminius; vAxaA. ApoUinaris^ 
from a teinple of Apollo near it, JJv. iii. .54. 63.; used not 
only for the celebration of games, but also for making ha- 
rangues to the people, Cic. jtost Jted. in Sen. 6. Suet. 14. 

'J’he Circus A1 aximi^s was much frequented by sharpers 
and fortune-tellers (A'o/'/?7cg/), jugglers (jira stigiaiores), &c.; 
hence called FALLAX, Jlorut. Sat. i. 6. 113. 

Several new Circi were added by the Emperors Nero, Tacit. 
Ann Caracalla, Heliogabiilus, &c. 

STA DIA, places nearly in the form of Circi, for the run- 
ning of men and horses, Suet. Cu's. 39. Dorn. 5. H ippodromi, 
places for the running or coursing of horses. Plant. Pacch. 
iii. 3. 27 . j also laid out for priv’^ate use. Martial, xii. 50., es- 
pecially in country villas, Plin. Flp. v. 6.; but here some 
read, Hypodr'Cmms, a shady or covered walk, wlfich indeed 
seems to be meant, as Sidun. Fp. ii. 2. 

PALESTRTE, GYMNASIA, et XYSTI, places for exer- 
cising the Athlctce, see p. 314, 315., ox pancratiastccf who both 
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wrestled :ijul boxed, qin. pax( RArro ccrtahuiit ^ i. e. omnihim 
viribus, ( rraif hpaTo^^ ) tScnec. Hen. v. 3. Gell. iii. 15. xiii. 2 / . 
Quinctil. ii. 9. 

Tijese places were chiefly in the CAMPl^S MARTIUS, 
a large plain along the Tiljer, where the Roman yonth per- 
formed their exercises, anciently beionging to the Tarquins; 
lienee called Sui’ERRi RRcns ager, ,ft(veitaf. vi. .523.; and after 
their expulsion, consecrated to Mars, lyir. 'n.i).: called, by 
Avay of eminence, CAMP! IS, Ilnrat. (hi. iii. I. 19. C/e. Gut. 
i. 5. Ol}\ i. 29. : put for the iUmni'ut held tlua'c, fVe. Oral. iii. 
42.; hence ////vv duinina cam pi ^ Cie. Pis. 2.: or for the. lotes; 
hence vcaati;^ cu)apa:-, i. e. sa/frai^ii/y [jiican. i. 180., i'nmpt, 
NotOy a repulse, /'h ', vi. 9. 11.: or for any thing in 

Avhich a person exercises himself; hence laiissunas (hccudi 
camjarsy in qua Uccat oratari i-ai^ari fifx’ri', a large field for 
speaking, Cic. ()//'. i. 18. yicad. iv. 35. ( amjntSy in quo 

c.vcurrcre i'irta,\\ c'/^)/osciquc y/o.s.s/V, (.'ic. ]\lnr. 8. 

NAl MACllLP.,' places for exhibiting naval engagements, 
bnill nearly in the hirui of a C/>t//.v; \ icrns, i. e. A (iirniacbiay 
Cirri Jlfaui mi, Sui't. I'lt.J . ; AnonsTi, 7//. 43. Tib. pi.', lli>- 
MiTi ANi, 7//. 5. JIartia/. Spert. 28. Tbesi' fights were exhi- 
bited also in the c/'/w/.s and amphitheatre, Jhid. See p. 31G. 

III. CURIrE, bniidings where the iniiabite.nts ot each 
Curia mot to perform diA'ine service, J'arra de 1^. Ij. iv. o 2., 
see p. 1., or whore the senate ;issomi)!ed (Sv:n A cni. \), p. 8. 

IV. FORA, public places. Of llu'st: the chief was, 

FORITM Ro.MAxnM, \ i;rus, vil Maoxi;m, ii large oblong 
open space, betw<*en llie (xipitoline and Palatine hills, now 
the row-niarhcl y wlierc' the assemlilies of the jieople were held, 
where justice was administered, and puiilic business transacted, 
see p. 75- 90. ! 10, ixc. instituted by Romulus, Dianys, ii. 50. 
and surroniuh-d wit h porticos, shops, and buildings, by I ar- 
quiniiis Priscus, lAr. i. 3.5. These sliojis wei’c chiefly occu- 
pied by bankei's ((irpoitarii), hence <'allcd Ar(.icxtari.k, sc, 
tabrrnccy Liv. xxvi. 11., vErF.KKs, PUud, Cure. iv. 1. 19.; 
henc(‘ ratio pcrjoiiariuu, qn<c in fora rersai nr, the state of 
money matters, Cic. i\la nil ; Jidrm dr faro tollcrr, to destroy 
public credit, Cic. Itull. i. 8.; in fora vcrstiri, to trade, ///. 
JFlacc. 20.', faro cedere, t(* become bankrupt, /Sen. Jim. ivx .39., 
vel ill faro rum non haherr, t.’ic. Rahir. 15)st. 1.5.; but d.rfuio 
decedcre, not to apj/ear In [mblic, AArp. yitt. 10.,' m fora esse, 
to be engaged in pxdjiic business, 7.7. Cat. 1., vcl dure operain 
fora. Plant. Asia. ii. 4. 22.; fori tabes, the rage of litigation. 
Tacit, yinn. xi. 0.; in alirno foro Utiparr, to follow a business 
one does not understand, Martial. Pr<cf. xii. 

Around the forum were built spacious halls, called BASI- 
LIC.®, where courts of justice might sit, and other public 

business 
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business be transacted, see p. 114., not used in early times, 
JAv. xxvi. 27', adorned with columns and porticos, Ci'c. Verr. 
iv. 3. V. 58. iA^ 16., afterwards convei’tcd into Christian 

churclies. 

I'hc Forxmi was altogether surrounded ])y arched porticos, 
with proper places left for entrance, JJxi. xli. 27. 

Near the Itostra stood a statue of Marsyas, a'cI -a, Horat. 
Sat. i. 6. 120., who having presumed to challenge Apollo 
at singing, and being vamjnished, was fla 5 'ed alive, JLw. 
xxxviii. 13. Ox'id. Juxsi. vi. 707- Hence his statue was set 
up in the S'nruni, to deter unjust litigants. 

'riicre was ojdy one Jun'tan under the republic. Jidius 
CtRsar atlded another, the area of wliieh cost //. S. millies, 
i. e. jfS07,201 : 13 : 4, Sad . Ptm. xxxvi. 15. s. 21., 

and Augustus a third. Id. y .' SAX . 31. Hence trina fora, 
Oi'id. 7Visf. iii. 12. 24. State, de Ira, ii. 0. 'rRri*i.F.x forum. 
Martial . iii. 38. 4. 

[4oniitian began a fourth lanioa, nhieh u’as finished by 
Nerva, and named, f'Huu him, FORUM NFRV/K, Suet. 
Dam. . 0 ., called also 'I'u ansitouii^m, bi>eause it served as a 
convenient passage to the other three, .I.,aia]>rid. in yllex. 28. 

lint the most sphaidiit lutraai was tliat i)uilt by 4'rajan, and 
uiiorned with the spoils he hatl taken in \\ ar, Marcellin. .vvi, 
G. GW/, xiii. 23. 

'rhcrc M ere also various I'OR A, or market-places, u here 
certain commodities were sold; thus, lutruai J40ARIUAI, 
the ox and co\\ -market, h'tHtar, in which stood a brazen statue 
of a bull, 7'acit. xii. 2 U, adjoining to the Circus Maximus, 
Oi'id. I'ad. vi. 477*> Suarium, tiu' swine-market; PISCA- 
RIUM, the fish-market; Oi.iroRi um, the green-market,' 
J'orinn Ci;i’t;t)injs, ^\'here pastry and confections were sold; 
all contiguous to one auotlier, aU>ng the 'Fiber. When joined 
together, <;alled MACFILUl M, from one Macd'as, whose 
house had stood there-, farr. dc A. X. iv. 32. I’hose who 
frequented this plac(‘ are enumerated. Ter. Kau. ii. 2. 25. 

A". I’OK'FICUS, or piazzas, were among tin; most splen- 
did ornaments of the city, 'i'hey took their names either 
from the edifices to which tiiey wcr<' annexed, as ToriieiiH 
(ioacordi tv , ylpoUini.'t, Quiriai, J-IrreiiHs, T/ieatri, Circi, 
jitaphilheatri, Ac., or from the l)uildcrs of them, as Porticus 
Poiupeia, lAvia, Octaxda, Ap;x'ippa;, ike., used chieH}^ for 
A\'alking in, or riding under covert, Ovid. Art. Am, i, 67. 
Cie. lloia. 44. see p. 407. 

In porticos, the senate and courts of justice were sometime.^ 
held, Appiun. Jielt. Civ. ii. p. 500. Here also those wdio sold 
jewels, pictures, or the like, exposed their goods. 

Upon 
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Upon a sudden shower, the people retired thither from the 
theatre, Vitruv. v. 9. Soldiers sometimes had their tents in 
porticos. Tacit. Hist. i. 3 1 . There authors recited their works, 
Juvenal, i. 12., philosophers used to dispute, Cic. Oral. ii. 20. 
Propert. ii. 33. 45., particularly the Stoics, whence their name, 
(from ffToa, porticus,) because Zeno, the tV)uuder of that sect, 
taught his scholars in a portico at Athens, called Poecile, 
■jroiKiXr/, variaf picta^) adoiaied with various pictures, particu- 
larly that of the battle of Marathon, Cic. Mur. 29. Pers. iii. 
53. Mcp. MUt. 6. So Chrysippi porticus, the school of, Horat. 
Sat. ii. 3. 44. See p. 407. 

Porticos were generally paved {puviiuentata;), Cic. J)om. 
44. Q. Fr. iii. 1., supported on marble pilhirs. Settee. Hp. 11.5., 
and adorned with statues, Ovid. Past. v. 5G3. Trist. iii. 1 . .59. 
Propert. ii. 23. 5. Suet. Aug. 31. 

VI. COLUMN/K, {fnifXtti, vcl a~v\<>i,) columns or pillars, 
properly denote the props or suppt)rts ( fulcra) of the roof of 
a house, or of the principal beam on whicli the roof depends 
{columen) ; but this term came to be extended to all props or 
supports whatever, cspc'cially such us are ornamental, and also 
to those structures wliieh supp<irt nothing unless perhaps a 
statue, a glob(?, or the like. 

A principal part of architecture consists in a knoudedge of 
the dilTerent form, si/.c, and proi)ortions of columns. 

Columns are variously denominated from the five different 
orders of architecture, Doric, Jo/ric, Corinthian, Tuscan, and 
Composite, i. c. composed of the first three. 

The foot of a column is called the hasc {basis, Plin. xxxvi. 
23. s. .5(1), and is always made one half of the height of the 
diameter of the column. That pai't of a column on which 
it stands is called its jjedestal {slplohates, vel ~ta,) the top, 
its chapiter or capital {episiylium, caput vel capitulum), and 
the straight part, its shaft {scajtus ) . 

Various pillars were erected at Rome in honour of great 
men, and to counnemorate illustrious actions, Plin. xxxiv. .5, 
Thus, ConuMNA .KNKA, u bruzcii pillar on v.’hich a league 
with the Latins was written, JAv. ii. 33. ; Coi.umna iios- 
TRATA, a column adorned with figures of ships, in honour of 
Uuilius, in the Porum, see p. 359., of white marble, Sil. vi. 
663., still remaining with its inscription ; another in the Capi- 
tol, erected by M. Fulvius, the consul, in the second Punic 
war, lAv. xlii.20., hi honour of Ctesar, consisting of one stone 
of Numidian marble near twenty feet high, Suet. Jill, 86., of 
Galba, Id. G. 23. 

But the most remarkable columns were those of Trajan and 
Antoninus Pius. 

M M Treijan’s 
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Trajan’s pillar was erected in the middle of his Forum, 
composed of twenty-four great pieces of marble, but so cu- 
riously cemented as to seem but one. Its height is 128 feet, 
according to Eutropius 144 feet, viii. 5. It is about twelve 
feet diameter at the bottom, and ten at the top. It has in the 
inside 185 steps for ascending to the top, and forty window's 
for the admission of light 

The wdiole pillar is encrusted w'itli marble, on which are 
represented the w'arlike exploits of that emperor, and his 
army, particularly in Dacia. On the top was a Colossus of 
Trajan, holding in his left hand a sceptre, and in his right 
an hollow' globe of gold, in which his ashes W'ere put: but 
Eutropius affirms, his ashes w'erc dejiositetl under the pillar, 
viii. 5. 

The pillar of Antoninus W'as erected to him by the senate 
after his death. It is l/d feet high, the steps of ascent l()f>, 
the window's 5(5. The sculpture and other ornaments arc 
much of the same kind with those of Trajan’s pillar, but the 
work greatly inferior. 

Both these ])illars are still standing, and justly reckoned 
among the most precious remains of antitjuity. Pope Sextus 
V., insU'ud of tlie statues of the emperors, caused the statue 
of St. Peter to be erected on Trajan’s pillar, and of Paul on 
that of Antoninus. 

'J'he Romans W'cre uncommonly fond of adorning their 
houses with pillars, (2ic. Verr. i. 55, &c. lloraf. ()d. ii. 18. 
Juven. vii. 182., and placing statues between them, {iuinter- 
colunmiis,) Cie. Verr. i. li)., as in temples. Oik Frist, hi. 1.61. 

A tax seems to have been imposed on pillars, called Co- 
1.UMNARIUM, Cic. ^^Cxiii. 6. Cccs. li. C. iii. 28. s. 32. 

There was a pillar in the Forum called Colamua Mccriia, 
from C. Alrcnius, who having coiujucrcd the Antiates, A. 11. 
417 ., placed the brazen beaks of their ships on their tribunal 
in the Forum, from which speeches w'ere made to the people^ 
hence called ROSTRA. See p. 7^- Plin. xxxiv'. 5. s. 11. 

Near this pillar, slaves and thieves, or fraudulent bankrupts, 
used to be punished, Cic. Cluent. 13. Hence insignificant idle 
persons, who used to saunter about that place, were called 
C01.UMNAHI1, Cic. Farn. viii. 9., as those W'ho loitered about 
the llostra and courts of justice were Ctillcd Subros'crani, 
Cic. Farn. viii. 1 ., and Subiiasilicarji, Plant. Capt. iv. 2. 35., 
comprehended in the Furba forensis, or plebs urhana, which 
Cicero often mentions. 

Vll. ARCUS TRIUMPHALES, arches erected in 
honour of illustrious generals, who had gained signal victories 
in war, Dio. xlix. 15. li. 19. liv. 8., several of which are still 

standing. 
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standing. They were at first very simple ; built of brick or 
hewn stone; of a semi-circular figure; hence called Foknices 
by Cicero, Perr. i. 7- ii* : but afterwards more magnificent, 
built of the finest marble, and of a square figure, with a 
large arched gate in the middle, and two small ones on each 
side, adorned with columns and statues, and various figures 
done in sculpture, Juv. x. 136. 

From the vault of tlie middle gate hung little winged images 
of victory, with crf)wns in their hands, wdiich, wdien let down, 
they put on the victor’s head as he passed in triumph. ’J’his 
magnificence began under the first emperors ; hence Pliny calls 
it, NoVJCIUM INVENTIJM, XXxiv. (>, S, 1*2. 

VIII. TR01*iFA, trophies were spoils taken from the 
enemy, and fixed upon any thing, as signs or monunn*nts of 
victory, (« Tf>oirn, fuga) ; erected (/vo.svVa vel statuta) usually in 
the place wlici’c it was gained, and consecrated to some divi- 
nity, with an inscription, P'irg. yKn. xi. iii. 28S. Ovid. 
Art. Am, ii, 7 ' 44 . 'J'acil. A}iii. ii. 22. Ctirl. vii. 7 - viii. 1 ., used 
chiefly among the ancient Greeks, who, foratro]>hy, decorated 
the truidv of a tree with the arms and spoils of the vanquished 
enemy, >Stat. 'I'lieh. ii. 7117* Ativ. x. 133. Those wdio ei’ccted 
metal or stone were held in detestation by tlie other states, Cic. 
de Invent . ii. 23., nor di<l they repair a tropliy w'hen it decayed, 
to intimate, that enmities ought not to be inmioi'tal, Plutarch. 
QtKEst. Itovi. 36. JHod. Sic. 13. 

Ti'ophies w-ere not much used by tlie Koinans, wdio. Flo- 
ras says, never insidted the vanquished, iii. 2. 'Phey called 
any monuments of a victory by that name, €ic. Arch. 7. Dom. 
37. P/.S-.38. Plin. Paneg.bS). iV///. 7Vr/<. y/i.s/. iii. 3. s. 4.20. 
s. 24. Thus the oak tree, with a cross piece of w'ood on the 
top, on which Romulus carried the spoils of Acron, king of 
the Ct'eninenses, is called by l*lutai'ch TfiOTrtilOP • by Livy, kkr- 
cunUM, i. 10., or as others read the passage, eeehtrum. 
'Projtwwn is also put by the poets for the victory itself, Hornt. 
Od. ii. 19. JVejj. Phemist. 5., or the spoils, f lrg. G. iii. 32. 

It was reckonetl unlawfvd to overturn a trophy, as having 
been consecrated to the gods of war. Thus Cfesar left stand- 
ing the trophies wdiich Pompey, from a (;riminal vanity, had 
erected on the Pyrenean mountains, after Ids conquest of 
Sertorius and Perpenna in Spain, IJio. xli. 24. Srrah. iii. 
p. 156., and that of Mithridates over ’JViarius near Ziela in 
Pontus, Id, xlii. 48., but reared opposite to them monuments 
of his ow'ii victories over Afranius and Petreius in the former 
place, and over Pharnaces, the son of IMithridates, in the 
latter. Ibid, The inscription on Caisar’s trophy on the Alps 
we have, Plin, iii. 20. s. 24, Drusus erected trophies near 
the Elbe, for his victories over the Germans, Dio. Iv. 1 . I'lor. 

mm 2 iv. 12. 
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iv. 12. 23. Ptolemy places them {inter Candiiamet Luppiam), 
ii. 11. 

There are two trunks of marble, decorated like trophies, 
still remaining at Rome, which are supposed by some to be 
those said to have been erected bjr jVlarius over Jugurtha, 
and over tlie Ciinhri and 'Teutonic vel -c.v, Suet. ,Tul. 11. Val. 
Max. vi. 1). 1-1.; but this seems not to be ascertained. 

IX. AQlJ.EDUCrrPS, see p. dOS. Some of them 
brought water to Rome from more than the distance of sixty 
miles, through rocks and mountains, and over valleys, Plin. 
xxxxi. s. 24., supported on arches, in some places above 
101) feet high, one row being placed above another. Tlie care 
of them anciently l)elonge(l to the censors and {ediles. After- 
Avards certain oilicers were ap})ointed for that purpose by 
the emperors, called Citrai'ouks aqitauum, willi J'K) men, 
paid by the public, to keej) them in ri'[)air, diA'ided into two 
bodies {/(imHia') ; the one ealle<l Pnni.K A, first instituted by 
Agrippa, under Augustus, consisting of 2(50; the otlier 
Famii.ia C'.F.sARis, of 4()0, instituted by tlie I'hnperor Claudius, 
J'rontin. de yh/ntcdnci . 

The slaves emjjloyed in taking care of the u'ater were 
called Aoi'aiui, Cir. Fmn. viii. (5. AotJAUiA proa ixeiA is 
supposed to mean tlie (diargc of the poi’t of (dstia, Vic. Val. 5. 
Mar. 8. 

A jAcrson who examined the height from which Avater might 
be brought, was called LdliRA'l'OR, J*lin. Pip. x. .bO. (>l). ; 
tlie instrument by which this was done, vVanAiiiA i.iiira, 
Vitmi'. A'iii.O., hence locus pari lihrd anu aquore tuaris esf, 
of the same height, Volu lucl I . viii. 17- ; thuncs aqua: diversd in 
nrhein, lihra pervcniuut, from a dili'erent height, pyonfiu. i. 18. 
Soturresad li/jraui facin', oi ajiroper height, ( Vc.v. li. V. iii.dO, ; 
Vocus ad libel lam a’quus, tpute level, Varr. de li. It. i. (>. 

'Phe declivity of an aipieduct {iibrameutnm aqua:) was at 
least the fourth of an inch every 100 feet, (5/ ceutenos pedes 
sicilici minimum erif), Plin. xxxi. (>. s. 31.; according O) 
Vitruvius, half a foot, A'iii. 7- The moderns observe nearly 
that mentioned b}^ Pliny. If the Avatcr Avas conveyed under 
ground, there were openings {Inmi/ia) e\a'ry 240 feet {in hinos 
actus). Ibid. 

4'he Vnrator, or J*rtrfectu,s aquarum, AA'as invested by Au- 
gustus Avith considerable authoritj’^, iSuel. -.Ing. 37- j attended 
AA'ithout the city liy tAvo lielors, three, jmblic slaves, an archi- 
tect, secretaries, &c. Proutin..’, hence, under the later 
emperors, he Avas called CoNsunAiiis aouarum, L 1. C. de 
.rlquwd. 

According to P. Victor, there Averc tAventy acpieducts in 
Ronic, but others make them only fourteen. They AAR're 

named 
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named from tlic maker of them, the jilaee from 'wlvich the 
water ivas brought, or from some other circumstance; thus, 
Aqua Claudia, ylppia, Alarcia, .Tulia, Ciuiina, Ju;lLv, Virgo, 
(vel I'lrghieus liquor, Ovid. Pont. i. 8. 38.) so culled, because 
a young girl pointed out ct'rtain veins, which the diggers fol- 
loAving found a great (juantity of water, Frontiu.-, but others 
give a different account of the matter, Pliti. xxxi. 3. ( assiodor. 
vii. FqnsfA)., made by Agrippa, Dio. liv. 14., as several others 
were, Sutd. ylug. 42. Dio. xlviii. 32. xlix. 14. 42. 

X. CLOAt'/K (rt cLiio vel couluo, \.c. jnirgo, Fest. & Plin.), 

sewers, drains, or sinks, for carrying off* the filtbof the city 
into the Tiber; first made liy 'ranpiinius Prisens, lAr. i. 38., 
extending under the whole city, and divided into mnnerous 
branches. The? arclics which sujiported the streets and build- 
ings were so high and broad, that a wain loaded u ith h:iy 
{ludtis, V. -cs, f(rni largr ouus/.(f) might go below, and vessels 
sail in them; lienee Pliny calls them omuiurn diet?/ ?na.ri- 

viuni,suffossisiiioul/huy.,af(ju(’urhe])Citsiti,suht(‘r(iucnavigatd, 
xxxvi. 13. So -Sfrol/. v. p. 22.5. 4'here u ere in the streets, at 
projicr distances, openings for the admission of dirty water, or 
any other filth, Ilorat. JSai. ii. 3. 242., which persons were ap- 
jjointed ahvays to remove, and also to keep the Cloaca: clean, 
Pliti. Fp. X. 41- 44iis was the mor(> easily efl’ected by the 
declivity of the ground, and the plenty of uater Avith which 
the city u'as siipplied, Plhi. xxxi i. 15. 

The jn’incipal scAver, Avith Avhich the rest communicated, 
AA'as called CLOACA MAXIMA, the Avork of Tanpiinius 
Superbus, IJv. i. 56. Various cloaccc Avere afterAvaixls made, 
Jjiu. xxxix. 44. 

'J'hc Cloaca: at first Avere <;arried through the streets ( per 
puhlicuni ducta ') ; but by the Avant of regularity in rebuilding 
the city after it aa’us burnt by the Gauls, the)^ in many plac(?s, 
AA'ent under private houses, JAv. v. 55. 

ITndor the Republic, tlie censors had the charge of the 
Cloaca:; hut under the Phuperors, Curatorus Cb.oACARUM 
Avere appointed, and a tax imposed for keeping them in ri'pair, 
called Cloacarium, Ulpinti. 

XI. VLK. — The public Avays Avere perhaps the greatest of 
all the Roman Avorks, made Avith ama/.ing labour and expense; 
extending to the utmost limits of the empire, from the pillars 
of Hercules to the Euphrates, and the southern confines of 
Egypt. 

The Carthaginians arc said first to have paved {ttlravisse') 
their roads with stones; and after them, the Romans, Isidor. 
XV. 16. 

The first road Avhich the Romans paved { 1 )^univcruut).^v^^H 
to Capua ; first made by Appius Claudius, the Censor, the 

same 
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same who built the first aqueduct, A. U. 441., Iav, ix. 29. 
Kiitrop. ii. 4., afttu’wards continued to Rrundusium, Horat. 
JCjt. i. 18. 20. Sat. i. 5. 'Tnr.il. Ann. ii. 30., about 350 miles, 
but by whom is uncertain ; calleil rkgina a iarum, Stat. 
Sylv. ii. 2. 11., paved wdth the hardest flint so firmly, that 
in several j)laces it remains entire unto this day, above 2(XX) 
years ; so broad, that tw<) carria|afes might pass one another, 
commonly, how'ever, not exceeding fourteen feet. The stones 
were of different sizes, from one to five feet every way, but 
so artfully joined that they appeaiaul but one stone. There 
W'^ere two strata below"; the first sfratnm of rough stones ce- 
mented Avith mortar, and the second of gravel; the Avhole about 
three feet thick. 

The roads Avere so raised as to command a prospect of the 
adjacent country. On t'ach side there was usually a row of 
larger stones, called Marginks, a little raised for foot 
passengers; hence the mails w’ere said Marginari, JAi’. 
xli. 27^ 

Sometimes roads Avere only covered AvIth gravel (g/«rea), 
with a foot-path of stone on each side, Jhid. 

Augustus erected a gilt julJar in tlie JH'o7'H7h, called MIL- 
TvlARIUM AURI'TIM, 7^/w/. iii. 5. Tavit. Hist.i.J'^. Suet. 
Oth. G. J)w. liv. 8., Avhei'c all the militar}" aa’uj^s terminatcti, 
l*lut. in (Saiha, p. 10G4. The miles, hoAVCA^er, Avere reckoned 
not from it, but from the gates of the city, /. 154. I), de V. S. 
along all the roads to the limits of the empire, and marked on 
stones. Hence LAPIS is jmt for a mile ; thus, ad tet'tiunt 
layddem, the same with tria niillia passuuni ah urhCf Plin. x\'. 
18. Liv. xxA’i. 10. At smaller distances, there AA’ere stones for 
traA'cllers to rest on, and to assist those Avho alighted to movint 
their horses, Plutarch, hi iiracch. 

The public AA^ays (1*UBL1C/E Vl/E) AA'crc named either 
from the persons Avho first laid them out, or the places to 
Avhich they led : Thus, VIA APPIA, and near it, Via NU- 
MICIA, Avhich also leil to lirundusium. 

Via AURELIA, along the coast of Etruria; FLAMINIA, 
to Arimtnum and 7\(|uilcia ; CASSIA, in the middle betAveen 
these tAvo, through Etruria to Alutina, Cie. Phil. xii. 9. Cic. 
ii. 4. ; A^MllAA, Avhich led from Ariminum to Placentia, 
JJv. xxxix. 2. 

Via PR.ENESTINA, to Prccneste; TIBURTINA, vel 
TIBURS, to Tihur, Horat. Sat. i. G. 108.; OSTIENSIS, to 
Ostia; Laurkxtixa, to Plin. Ep. ii. IG. : Sai.a- 

RiA ; so called, because by it the Sabines carried salt from the 
sea, Pcstus, JSfartial. iv. G4. 18. E.atina, &c. 

The principal roads were called PUBL1C.(E, vel Milita- 
REs, coHSulares, \e\ prtxtorice ; as among the Greeks, liaaiXiKat, 

i. e. regies ; 
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i. e. regia;; the less frequented roads, PRIVAT^E, agraria;, 
vcl vicinalcSy quia ad ogros ef tdcos dacatit, Ulpian. 

The charge of the public ways was entrusted only to men 
of the lughest dignity, Ptht. Kp. v. 15. Augustus himself 
undertook the charge of the roads round Rome, and appointed 
two men of Prfetorian rank to pave the roads, each of whom 
was attended by two lictors, J)io. liv^ 8 . 

From the principal ways, there were cross-roads, which led 
to some less noted place, to a country villa, or the like, called 
DIVFRTJCULA, Suet. Ncr. 48. Plin. 31.3. s. 25. .SW c. 
ad JbZn, ix. 371k, which word is put also for the inns along 
the public roads, Lw. i. 51. Donat, in Ter. Faiu. iv. 2. 
hence for a digression from the principal subject, lAv. ix. 17* 
Juvenal, xv. 'J'l. 


But places near the road where travellers rested {qiio diver- 
terent ad rcqni.e.scendum) are commonly called f>l VhiRSOH I A , 
whether belonging to a friend, the same with Hnspifia, Cic, 
Fam. vi. If)., or purchased on purpose, Ih. vii. 23., or hired 
{rneriforia), then properly called Caui-oN/K, Ilorat. Kp. i. 1 1 . 
12., or TABKRNiF, nrv'iiKs<)anE, Plant. True. iii. 2. 29., and 
the keeper (institor) of suc-h a place, of an inn or tavern, 
CAUPO; those who went to it, .Divrrsokks, Cie. Inven. i. 4. 
Dh ;in. 27- Hence eornmorandi natura diversorinni nohis, non 
hahitandi dedit, Id. Sen. 23. 

In later times, the inns or stages along the roads were called 
MANSIONFS; eomraoidy at the distance of half a day’s 
journey from one another {see p. 342.), and at a less dis- 
tance, places for relays, called MUTATIONKS, where the 
public couriers (qnddiei eursores vcl VKiiKOARfi) changed 
horses. 

These horses were kept in constant readiness, at the expense 
of the Emperor, hut could only he used by those employed on 
the public service, without a particular permission notified to 
the innkeepers by a diploma, Plin. lip. x. 14. 121. The 
Romans had no public posts, as we hav(‘. 

The first invention of public couriers is ascribed to Cyrus, 
Xeno 2 ihon. Cyrop. viii. p. 496. .Kdit. Hutchinson. Augustus 
first introduced them among the Romans, Suet. Aug. 49. Plu- 
iurch. Galh. But they were employed only to forward the pub- 
lic dispatches, or to convey political intelligence, Plin. Fji. x. 
120. It is surprising they were not sooner used for the pur- 
poses of commerce and private, communication. Lewis XI. 
first established them in France, in the year 1474: but it w'as 
not till the first of Charles II., anno KKK), that the post-office 
was settled in England by act of Parliament, Ilapin. vol. ii. 
623./o/. ed. and three years after, the revenues arising from it, 

when 
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v'hen settled on the Duke of York^ amounted onlj'^ to 20,000/. 
Jh. 080. 

Near the public ways the Romans usually placed their 
sepulchres. See p. 444. 

The streets of the city were also called Vl^E, the cross- 
streets, ViiT: TRANS vkrsj:, Cie. T'err. iv. thus, Sacra, 
Jlorat. Sat. i. 9., Nova, Ovid. Jt'ast. vi. 395., ike. paved with 
flint, tTuvciial. iii. 2/0., yet usually dirty. Id. 247. Mart. vii. 
60. V. 23. 0. ' ' 

The Roman ways were sometimes dtij^ through mountains, 
as the grotto of Puzzoli, Crypta PateoUma., between Ptiteoli 
and Naples : and carried over the broadest rivers by bridges 
(hence fucere ponton, in f uvio; Jinvinm ponte juniper e, vel 
eomniittere ; jarnton Jlnvio impotiere, indere vel injicere. 

The ancient bridges of Rome A\ ere eight in number : 1 . 
Pons SUIVLICIITS, a’cI Moni/ins, so called, because lii'st made 
of Avood (from .v///>//Vvc, stakv's, />/?•. i. 33.), and afterAvards of 
stone by ..Kmilius Uepidus; .some vestiges of it still remain at 
the foot of Mount AAcnline: 2. Pons FAIIRICIUS, Avhich 
led to an isle in the Tibc’r, (insnhi,) lirst l)uilt of stojie, 
A. G92, Dio. 37 . 45. And 3. ( JCS'l lFS, Avhich led from 
tlie island: 4. SENAl’ORllIS, vel l*a/a/inns, near Mount 
Palatine; some arches of it are still .standing; 5. 7\>«.v.lANl- 
CUJvl, A'cl -ui'is, so named, because it led to the Janicnlnni\ 
.still standing: 0. l*o)is TRl LiM Pll APIS, Avhich those aa4k) 
triumphed passed in going to the Capitol; only a fcAA' A^cstiges 
of it remain: 7- Jknts /ELIliS, built by Ailius 1 Jadrianus ; 
still standing, the largest and most beautiful bridge in Rome: 
8. Pons M11A4US, Avithoxit the city ; iioav called Ponte 
molle. 

4’herc are scA cral bridges on the yinio or Pe^'erone ; the 
most considerable of AA'hich is Pons Narsjs, so called, because 
rebuilt by the Eunuch Nurses, after it had been destroyed by 
Totila, king of the Gotlis. 

About sixty miles from Rome, on the Flaminian Avay, in the 
country of the Sabines, aa us Pons Narniknsis, AA’hich joined 
tAA’o mountains, near Narnia, or Narni, OA'cr the river Nar, 
built by Augustus, of stupendous height and size ; vestiges of 
it still remain, one arch entire, abov'c 100 feet high, and 150 
feet witle. 

Rut the most magnilicent Roman bridge, and perhaps the 
most AA'onderful (^ver made in the Avorld, Avas the bridge of 
'J'rajan over the .Danube ; raised on tAventy piers of hewn 
stone, 1,50 feet from the foundation, si.xty feet broad, and 
179 feet distant from one another, extending in length about 
a mile. But this stupendous work Avas demolished by the 
s\icceeding Emperor Hadrian, wlio ordered the upper part 
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and the arches to be taken down, under pretext that it might 
not serve as a passage to the Barbarians, if they should be- 
come masters of it, Iviii. 13.; but in reality, as some 

writers say, through envy ; because lie despaired of being able 
to raise any work comparable to it. vSome of the pillars are 
still standing. 

There was a bridge at Nismes ( Memansiim.) ^ in France, 
which supported an aqueduct over the river Gardon, con- 
sisting (}f three rows of arches ; several of which still remain 
entire, and are esteemed one of the most elegant monuments 
of Roman magnihcence. 'Fhe stones are of an extraordinary 
size, some of them twentj' feet long; said to have been joined 
tr)gether, -without cement, by ligaments of iron. The first 
row of arches was 438 feet long; the second, 740; the third 
and higliest, 805 ; the height of the three from the water, 
182 fck. 

In the time of Trajan, a noble bridge was built over the 
Tagus orTayo, near Alcantara in Spain; part of which is still 
standing. It consisted of six arches, eighty feet broad each, 
and some of them 2(K) feet high alKive the w'ater, extending 
in length 000 feet. 

Tlie largest single-arched bridge known is over the river 
Flaver, or Allier, in h''rance, called Pans twteris Privatis, near 
the city Brionde, in Auvergne, from liriva, the name of a 
bridge among the ancient Gauls. The pillars stand on two 
rocks, at the distance of 105 feet. The arch is eighty-four 
feet high above the water. 

Gf temporary bridges, the most famous was that of Caesar 
over the Rhine, constructed of wood, Cre.v. P. G. iv. 17- 

The Romans often made bridges of rafts or boats, joined to 
one another, fVe.y. P. G. i. 12. viii. 14. Plor. iii. 5., and 
sometimes of empty casks or leathern bottles, Ilcrodian. viii. 
Zozim. iii. Pitcan. iv. 420., as the Greeks, Xerioph. Cyr. iii. 

lAMITS OF THE EMPIRE. 

''pTlE limits which Augustus set to the Roman Empire, and 
in his testament advised his successors not to go beyond, 
Pacit. Ann. i. 1 1. Dio, Ivi. 33. 41 ., were the Atlantic Ocean 
on the west, and the Euphrates on the cast ; on the north, 
the. Danube and the Rhine ; and on the south, the cataracts 
of the Nile, the desarts of Africa and Mount Atlas; including 
the whole Mediterranean sea, and the best part of the then 
know n wajrld. So that the Romans Avere not without found- 
ation called Rerum uomini, Viry. JFm. i. 282., and Rome, 

EUX ORRIS TERRAUUM, ATCJtUE ARX OMNIUM GENTIUM, dc. 

Cat. 
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Cat.iwG.i Terr ARUM dea gentiumque Itonm^ cui tar 

EST NIHIL, ET NIIIJL SECUNDUM, Mart. XU. H. ; CaFUT 
ORBIS TERRARUM, lAv . i. 16. XXi. 30.; CaPUT RERUM, 'facit . 
Hist. ii. 32. lAv. i. 45.; .Domina Roma, Moral. Od. iv. 14. 
44.; Princeps urbium. Id. iii. 13.; Regia, Ep. i. 7- 44.; 
PuLCHERRiMA RERUM, Virg. G. u. 533.; Maxima rerum, 
Hhn. vii.602. ; Scd qu(C de septem totiim drvnmspicit orhem 
montihus, imperii Roma deumque, (i. e. priticipum. v. ini- 
peratorum) locus, Ovid. Trist. i. 4. 69. Ihinifpie sais vic- 
trix omtiem de monlibus orhem prospicict domituvi, Marti a 
Roma, legar^ ib. iii. 7*51. Caput mundi RERUMtiiTp: po- 
testas, Jbucan. ii. 136. Septem urbs alta Jagis toti qua; 
PRiESIDET ORBI, pTOpert. ii. 11 . .57. 

Agreeably to the advice of Augustus, few additions Avcrc 
made to the empire after his time. Trajan subdued Dacia, 
north of the Oanubc, and Mesopotamia and Armenia, east of 
the Euphrates, Entrap, idii. 2. The south of Britain was 
reduced by Ostorius under Claudius, and the Roman dominion 
was extended to the frith of Fortli and the Clyde, by 
Agricola, under Domitian, Tacit. Jlgric. 23. But what is 
remarkable, tlic u'hole force of the empire, although exerted 
to the utmost under fcieverus, one of its most warlike princes, 
could not totally subdue the nation of the Caledonians, Avhosc 
invincible ferocity in defence of freedom, (devota morti 
PBCTORA LTBKRiE, Horat. Od. iv. 14. 18.) at last obliged that 
Emperor, after granting them peace, to spend near two 3 '^ears 
in building, -with incredible labour, a wall of solitl stone, 
twelve feet high, and eight feet thick, with forts and towiTs, 
at proper distances, ami a rampart and ditch, from the Sol- 
way frith, to the mouth of the Tyne, above sixty-eight miles, 
to repress their inroads.* 

The wall of Severus is called by some murus, and by others 
VALLUM. Spartianus says it was 80 miles long, hi vita Sci<erif 
18. 22. Eutropius makes it only 32 miles, viii. 19. See also 
Victor. Epit. XX. 4. Orosius, vii. 17* Herodian. iii. d8. 
Beda, Hist, i, 5. Cassiodorus Ghronicon. Cainbden, 607- 
1594. Gordon’s Itinerary, c. 7 — ^9. 65 — 93. Gough’s 

translation of Cambden, v. iii. p. 21 1. 

* Stevenis, in penetrating this country, is said to have lost no less than fifty 
thousand men (weyre jxvpiahas oAas), JJio, 1. Ixxvi. c. 13. — Mr. Hiinie must have 
overlooked this fact, ndien he says, tliat the Romans entertained a contempt for 
Caledonia, Hist, of Eng land , voL j>, 10. edit* 
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RogJitores 86 

Rogare legem, &.e. 87 

Rogus 445 

Romania 79 

Rostra 72 . . 372 . .5.3() 

RubrTca 205. 392. 478 

Rudiarii 322 

Ruiicatio ,5tK) 

S 

Saburra 373 

Saecvis 418 

Saoer 88. 126 

Saci’osancti 124. 131 

Sacrameiitum 214. 335 

Sagittarii 337 

Saguin 34 1 . 387 

.Sal et salinum 411 

Sal ices .501 

Salii 285 

.Salutatores 184 

SandapTla 440 

Sarcf)phagus 448 

Sarculatio 5(X) 

Sarculum 496 

Sarracum ,514 

Satio 500 

Satisdare 213 

Satura lex 88 


Saturnalia 
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Page 

Saturnalia 309. 381 

Satynjp 323 

Sciilinub’ 371 

Scanina 498 

Scandulfu 480 

Scapus 47^1 

Scarificatio 4t)9 

Sceiia 331 

Scribai 115. ](>2 

Scriiiium 474 

Scripta duodecini 423 

Scriptura tK). ()(> 

Scriptiiarius (>0 

Scribcrc niiinmos 4()4 

Scutula 5{K> 

Scutum 338 

Scctatorc's 184 

Scctio sectorcs 42 

Sccuris dolabrata 497 

ScjTcs 499 

Scj^estro 404 

Sojt^iuciitum 393 

Sella 510 

■ curulis 97 . 512 

Scnioiics 203 

Sonteiitiamaximc frequeus 10 
Seniores 'jfA 

Scuacul;'. 8 

Seiiatus . 2 

}{-jrit,iinus 9 

Seuatuir consult um 12. 10. 21 
Scntina 371 

Sopclire 438 

Sepcs .502 

Sej)t,cMntri(» .515 

Septemviri cpulonum 281 

Septum 8.5. 92 

Sepidclira 44.5. 448. 4.52 
Sequcstia's 80 

Seiw 482 

Serica vestis 393 

Serra 35.3 

Servitus 249 

Servitutes 48 

Scstertiuin 459 


Sestertius 4.56. 459, 460 


Sexaifcnarii 

Page 
85. 153 

Sibyllini libri 

280 

Sicarii 

116. las 

Sigbe 

172 

Sigma 

404 

Signa 

349 

Signiferi 

340 

Sigimm pugufu 

351 

Silicernium 

450 

Silentium 

82 

Siregmata 

392 

Socci 

389 

Soflales Titii 

284 

Sot 

260 

Solaria 

305. 488 

Solcie 

387. 389 

Solidus 

458 

Solum 

405 

Sordida vestis 

234 

Sors 

463 

Sortes 277j 

278. 424 

Sortitio 

84. 240 

Spcctio 

82 

Speculari.a 

490 

Speevdatores 

347 

Speculum 

.391 

Spinthor 

393 

Splcnium 

392 

Sphteristeriu m 

407 

Spolia opima 

356 

.Spoil arium 

321 

Spondfn 

403 

Spoiisio 214, 

215. 217 

Spousores 

232 

.Spoiisus & ;^ponsalia 

429 

Sportula 

69. 417 

.Sportula; 

417 

.Stadia 

526 

.Stadium 

466 

Stamen 

484 

Stationes 

345 

Sterquilinium 

496 

Stibadium 

404 

Stigmatias 

35 

Stilus 

471. 473 

Stimulus 

517 

Stipendiarii 
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Pai^e 

Stipcndiarii 65 

Stips 455 

Stipulatio 212.215.429 
Stipulator & astipulator 216 
Stillieidiuin 49 

Stola 380 

Stolones 505 

Stragula vcstis 404 

Stramcn 503 

Strenifs 52. 4.5,5 

Strigarc 498 

Strigilis 409 

Strophiuin 393 

Suasor legis 80 

Sub^ellia 38. 1 14 

Subscriptio cciisoria 119 

SubscriptorcKS 238 

Subsignani 3.51 

Subsortiri judicem 240 

Subtcmeu 485 

Subucula 386 

SuccoHare .511 

Sudarium 387 

Sudatoria 409 

Suffitio 449 

Sulci 498, 499. 505 

Suo vetauril ia 7 6 

Suppara 372 

Supplicatio 29.5 

Surculi 505 

Sylvan us 26J^ 

Symbol um 396 

Symbolam dare ib. 

Syngrapha 217. 474 

Synthe.sis 381 

Tabcllarius 473. 477 

Taberna 478 

Tabcrnaculum 81. 274 

Tablinum 483 

Tabulte 241 

accept! & expensi 464 

— novie 43. 1 28 

Tabularium 18 

Tabulata 49 

Talentum 458 


Tali 
Talio 
T'arpeius 
Tatienses 
Terminus 
'regube 
Tela 
'I’empla 
Tcruncius 
'ressella 
Tessera 

hospitalitatis 

3'es scram confringere 
'resserjp. 

Testa} 

3’estam(}ntum 

Testes 

Testimonium denimciare 


Page 
422 
249 
520 
24. 89 
263 
48<) 
484 

275 

457 

491 . 506 
345. 412 
412 


Testudines 

4'ex tores 

3'halamegi 

Theatrum 

Thensa 

'rhermaj 

Tholus 

Thranitai 

3'i!>ia^ 

Tibialia 

Tirocinium 

Ti rones 

Titulus 

Toga 


pexa 

pra'-texta 

pulla 

virilis 


Tollere filium 
Tomentum 
'J'onsores 
Topiarii 

Topiariam faccrc 

Torefdar 

'I’orcumata 

Torus, ct -al 

Trabea 

Tragoedia 


ib. 
422 
420 
54 
242 
ib. 
363. 365 
484 

370 

329 

513 

408 

489 

369 

327 

387 

383 

yH»3 

33 . 420. 452 

379 

380 
m. 381 

381 

382 
44 

403 
399 
493 

ib. 
418 
420 

404 
98. 274 

325 

Traha 
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Traha 511 

Trama 485 

Translatitia cdicta 112. 148 
Transvectio ecjuitiim 26 

Triarii 337 

Tribunal 114 

Tribula 503 

Tribunus Celerum 99 

Tribuiii comitiati & rufuli 178 
militares94. 130. 14.5. 

177 

laticlavii 339. 385 

legionarii 2. 177 

plebis 124 

Tribiis 89 

Tributa 59 

'’J'ricliuium 402 

Trilix 485 

'Prinum Nundinum 78. 303 
'Pripudiuiu 82 

Tripus 281 

Triticum 5(K) 

Triumplius 3.56 

4'riuniviri capitalcs 136 

Ti’iumviri mensarii, &c. 145 

cpulones 282 

inonetalcs 136 

iiocturiii ib. 

rcipublicae constitu- 

endrJR 95. 14.5 

Trochus & turbo 407 

Tropa;a .53 1 

Tuba 346 

Tumultus 334 

Tumulus inanis 435. 4.52 

Tunica 384 

palmata 385 

recta ib. 

Tunicati ib. 

Turnia 24 

Turres 36.5 

Tutela 370 

Icgitima 58 

Tutores 56 

Tympanum 515 


u 

Page 

Udones 

389 

Ultrotributa 

120 

VJmbilicus 

473 

Umbo 

380 

Umlu'ff*, 

4 a 3 

Uncia 

57 . 454. 464 

Unguenta 

410 

Unguentarius 

ib. 

U nivira 

435 

Urbes 

67 

Urna 

447 

Ursa major 

515 

Usucaptio 

50 

Usura 

463 

U surpatio 

51 

Usus 

425 

Ususfructus 

53 

Uti rogas 

86 

Utres 

419 

Uva 

507 

Uxor 

431 

V 


Vacatio railitiae 

333 

Vacantia bona 

70 

Vacuiia 

263 

Vades 

209. 232 

Vale 

477 

Vallum 

342 

V alvH^ 

481 

Vasarium 

147 

Vaticanus 

,521 

Vectigalcs 

65 

Vectigalia 

59 

Vectores 

519 

Velics 

514 

Vehicula 

509 

Vela 

371 

Velites 

337 

Vellum 

470 

Venalitii 

33 

Venatio 

316 

V enti 

508 

Ventilabrum 

503 

Verbera 

249 
V ergilia? 
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Vergiliae 

Page 

519 

VcriiaR 

34 

Ver Sacrum 

294 

Versuram facerc 

465 

Vertigo 

37 

Vervactum 

4‘>9 

Vespillones 

440 

Vestes variae 

393 

V estibuluni 

437. 481 

Vestis scrvilis 

399 

Veto 

12. 126 

Vexillum 

350. 355 

Vexillarii 

350. 363 

Via 

48 

Vise 

533;, 534 

aciei 

348 

castrorum 

344 

Viaticum 

147 

Viatores 

8. 105 

Viccsima 

60 

Victoriati numrai 

457 

Vicarius servi 

36 

Videtur fecisse 

244 

Villa et villicus 

491. 494 

Viminalis moiis 

521 

Vinaceus acinus 

507 

Vincula 

248 



Page 

Vindemia 

507 

Vindex, v. expromissor 42 
Vindicatio, v. vindiciae 212, 


213 

Vindicta 

37 

Vinea; 

418. 507 

Virgincs Vestalcs 

288 

Visceratio 

298. 450 

Vitrea specularia 

490 

Vittae 

391 

Vivaria 

492 

Viviradices 

505 

Volones 

36 

VolsellcE 

392. 398 

Volumeii 

472 

Vomitoria 

320 

Vomunt ut edant 

416 

Vota 

294 

X 


Xenia 

52. 424 

Xystus 

315. .526 

Z 


Zcta 

488 

Zona 

384. 429 

Zotheca 

488 


INDEX 
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PROPER NAMES AND THINGS. 


A 


jdCCUSER, in a criminal trial 

Page 237* 

Actions, real, 211 3 personal, 
215 3 penal, 219 3 mixt 221 
Admiral, of the fleet 139 

Advocates, sometimes hired per- 
sons to applaud them while 
speaking 228 

AEdiles, plebeian and curule 131 
jEgypt, prediction concerning, 
152 3 ^Egyptian year 303 
AJllius Catus, why called wise 

AEneas, the names of 20*3 

AEolus, god of the winds 26*5 
Aflsculapius, worshipped 257 
Affronts, punished 220 

Agriculture, encouraged 494 
Agrippa, his advice to Augustus, 
155 3 builds the Pantheon, 
293, 524 3 and the harbour of 
Misenuni, 3743 constructs j)il- 
lars in the Circus, 313 3 Jind 
several aqiueducts 532 

Allies, forces of, how raised and 
supported, 336* 3 where post- 
ed, 341 3 in the camp, and 
why, 343 ; on march, 340’ 3 
and in battle 318 

Altars, 299 3 a place of refuge 

300 

Arnalthea , the Sibyl 27M 

Ambustus, his daughters occa- 
sion an important change in 
the government I 07 

Animals, how yoked, 512 3 and 
driven 519 

Annals, how composed 209 


Annalis, L. Villius, proposes a 
law to regulate the age for 
enjoying offices 97 

Antonius, C. expelled from the 
senate 6 

Antonius, M. blamed for his 
marriage, 427 5 offers a crown 
to Ca 3 sar, 268. 287 ; his pro- 
fusion 402 

Apicius, his luxury and death, 

ib, 

Apollo, names of 257 

Appeal, liberty of [ 101. 230 
Aqua^diicfs, 408. 532 

Arches, triumphal 530 

Assemblies of the people, 71 5 
by Curice, ih,-, by centuries, 
73 3 by tribes, 88 3 broken 
off by what, 82 ; manner of 
holding the assemblies by 
centuries, 83 3 by tribes, 92. 
Nocturn a L Assem blies prohi- 
bited 185 

Ashes and bones of the dead, 
how gathered, 447 5 and de- 
I)Osited ib, 

Assian stone, coffins of 448 
Ath lelic Games 3 J 5 

Auction, form of 51 

Augurs, 273 — 27 8 

Augustus reforms the senate, 6 3 
limits the time of its meeting, 
9 ; regulates the Comitia, 9S- 
gives his vote as any ordinary 
citizen, ib. becomes master of 
the empire, 95. 155 3 declines 
the title of Censor, 123 3 in- 
vested with the Tribunitian 

power. 
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power^ 130 ; rejects the dic- 
tatorship, 142; consults with 
Agrippa and Maecenas abfmt 
resigning his power, 155 ; 
makes a new partition of the 
provinces, 151 ; and first ap- 
points salaries to the provin- 
cial magistrates, 153.2<>2; his 
descendants might haA^e long 
enjoyed the sovereignty, if 
he had possessed the wisdom 
to impose on himself and his 
successors proper restraints 
against the almsc of jiower, 
154 ; artfully establishes his 
authority, 155 ; titles con- 
ferred on him, ifc.; power 
granted to him, 158 ; altars 
erected to him, 159 ; vows 
made for his safety, 1 (>0 ; rules 
at first Avith great moderation, 
i/>.; gradually enlarges his 
power, ib.‘ so liumbled the 
spirit of the Homans, that 
they never after made any 
joint effort to recover their 
liberty, ib.y allows only par- 
ticular persons to ansAver on 
<liiestions of law, and obliges 
the judges to folloAV tlmir 
opinion, 174 ; changes the 
mode of enacting laws, 204 ; 
assumes the office of Pontifex 
Maximus, 270 • his supersti- 
tion, 295 ; the month August 
called from his name, and 
why, 301 ; this said to he 
done by an order of the peo- 
ple, 157 y restricts the license 
of divorces, 434 ; stations 
fleets in different places, 374 ; 
his ring, 39G ; wears several 
tunics, 380* ; did not shave 
till twenty-five, 397 ; some- 
times clipped his beard, and 
sometimes shaved, 398 ; the 
sum he received in legacies, 
46’ 1 5 a civic croAvn and two 
laurel branches set up before 
his gate, 354. 482 ; puts to 
death some who refused to 


enlist, 333 ; refuses the title 
of l^oniirtus, 474 ; adorns 
Home, 480 ; his vanity on re- 
coA^cring from the Parthians 
the spoils taken from Crassus, 
525 ; his death, 155 ; his 
tomb 45 1 

Auspices, manner of taking 81 


B 

Bachelors, punishment of 195 
Bacchus, 26*0; his orgies, ib.; 

festival of 307 

Badges of the senators, 7 ; 
Pquites, 25 ; kings, 98 ; Con- 
suls, lOl ; IVaetor, 114; and 
Emperors 160 

Bail, form of 209 

Ball, game of, 406 ; of four 
kinds ib. 

Barbers, first introduced from 
Sicily 397 

Baths of different kinds, 406 ; 
first built, 408; parts of, 409; 
time and manner of bathing, 

406 


Beard, hoAV shaven 397 

Belt, or girdle, when used 384 
Bears, constellation of 514 

Bihulus, weak conduct of 187 
Bonds, used in all important 
contracts 217 

exchanged between Au- 
gustus and Antony, &c. ib. 
Bona Dea, festiA al of 308 

Books, kinds of 472 

Bootes, constellation of 515 

Braeclets 35^3 

Breeches, not worn by the Ho- 
mans 314. 387 

Bridges, number of 53(; 

Brutus, the consjiiracy of his 
sons 38 


Burning the dead, custom of, 
whence derived and Avhen 
dropt, 438 ; whatpersons were 
not burnt, ib,; why forbidden 
in the city 444 

Burial, places of ib. 

Buying and selling, form of 

215, 216 


Ca:re^ 
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Ct£re, the people of, receive the 
Vestal Virgins Page 40 

Cwsar^ Juimsy vilifies the au- 
thority of the senate, 22 ; 
abridges the rights of the 
people, 92 ; oppresses the li- 
berty of his country, 05 ; pro- 
vince aj)pointed to him by the 
senate, 1 0 (> ; reduces the power 
of the consuls, lOO ; made per- 
petuald ictat(> r , 1 09 . 1 4 2 ; makes 
areviewofthepcople, 122 ; his 
pretext for (‘rossing the Rubi- 
con, 127 . 130 3 his popular 
laws, IS 7 3 prf>])osed to ar- 
range all the laws, IHO 3 an 
instance of his surprising ))re- 
sence of mind, 270 * 3 warned 
of his death, 207 ; regulates 
the year, 301 3 the saying 
of Sylla concerning him, 3843 
divorces Fornpeia, and why, 
433 3 his attention to dress, 
3H4. 3 vS8 3 why pleased with a 
laurel crown, 380 3 his ring, 
300* 5 his debts and bribes, 
4(>1 3 luanner of writing his 
letters to the senate, 475 3 
about things he wished to 
keep secret, 47 7 ? murdered 
in the senate house, 05. 300 3 
a temple and priests conse- 
crated to him, 150. 287 ; se- 
nators slain at his altar 200 
Cadmus, brought letters into 
(ireeca* K >0 

Calrudars, why so called 2(>8 
Calpurrdut , the dream of 480 
Camp, form of 342 

CAmdidaics^^t\\Q\v dress and man- 
ner of canvassing, 7 f> 3 how 
elected 8 G 

Capital trials 232 

CaplUdinc marbles, * why so 
called 2(>8 

Capua y punished (> 4 

Carriages 500 — 5 1 0 

Carvilius Ruga, the first who 
' divorced his wife 433 

Castor and Pollux 2 G 2 


CaiOy ordered to be led to pri- 
son, 13. 188 3 sent to reduce 
Cyprus, ISl 3 his dress 384 
Cavalry y how chosen, 334 3 their 
arms and dress, 330 3 their 
place in the camp^ 343 3 and 
in battle 348 

Censors y their institution, 117 7 
their office, 118 3 their power^ 
121 , 122 ; discontinued under 
the emperors 122 

CensorinuSy whence called lb. 
Centurion y badge of 339 

Cerherus ' 2G4 

CereSy 253 3 her mysteries ib. 
Char to t riic a) s 313 

CharoRy ferryman of hell 2(>4. 

437 

Chimney Sy anciently not used at 
Rome 487 

Chorus y why suppressed 327 
Christianiiy y established by Con- 
stantine 

(Jhrisiiansy their meeting's prohi- 
bited, and why, 185, 1 H(> 3 often 
exposed to wild beasts 316“ 
CJicero, unites the senate with 
the Kquitesy 22 3 gets the pro- 
vince of Cilicia against his 
will, 106 3 made qujestor^ 4 ; 
called Father of Ins Country, 
156 3 hindered by a tribune 
from making a S})eech to the 
])Coplc, when he resigned the 
consulshij), 104 ; j)roniotes the 
ambitious designs of Ctesar, 
contrary to his own judgment, 
1165 is banished, 1813 his 
laws, 2C)3 3 the senate change 
their habit on his account, 
234 3 his death 240 

CciUngSy how adorned 401 

CitieSy forinalities in founding, 
67 ; in destroying, 683 their 
walls sacred ib. 

Citizens, rights of, 41 3 could 
not lose the freedom of the 
city against their will, 6 1 . 1 82 3 
could not be scourged 107 
The civil law, study revived 
in Europe 206 

' Civil 
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Civil trials 207 

Claudius^ P. punislicd for slight- 
ing the omens 1374 

ClaudiuSy Emperor, abridges the 
number of holydays^ and why 

311 

Claudius, App. decemvir 144 

, Caeeus^ supposed 

cause of his blindness 2SH 
Classes, into which the people 
were divided, 74 ; whence 
classes of scholars, QuincHL i. 
2 . 23. X. 5. 21., and of work- 
men, ColumelL i. 9, 7- 
Cloacina 2(>4 

Clothes, of different kinds 393 
Cloth, how wrought 484 

Clodius, restricts the powers of 
the Censors, 122 ; adopted by 
a plebeian, 43 ; made tribune, 
124; the enemy of Ci(‘ero, ibr, 
his laws, 180' tried for violat- 
ing the sacred rites of the 
Bona Deay 184 5 killed by the 
slaves of Milo, 197 j and burnt 
in the Forum 4 Ml 

Clients, dole given to 417 

Cq//in, 440 ', how deposited 448 
Coins, kinds of, 455, &e. put in 
the mouth of the deceased 437 
Colleges of priests, &c. 282 

Colonies, manner of settling, 6*7 ; 

of different kinds 6*8 

Columns, kinds of 529 

Comedy, ancient, middle, and 
new, 3253 writers in each, i/>. 
Command, military, how confer- 
red 7 2 

Consuls, respect shewn them by 
the senate, lO; by others, 
101, 1023 their powers, 13. 
101 . 333 3 when instituted, 94 3 
their badges, 1 (K) 3 time of en- 
tering on their ollice, 103 3 
with wHhat solemnities this 
was done, 104 3 their pro- 
vinces, ib. ; from what order 
created, 106* 3 their state un- 
der the emperors 109 

Consuls elect, first asked their 
opinion in the senate, 1 1 3 and 
why 103 


Consecration of the Emperors 

Page 453 

Consentes, gods so called 258 
Constantinople taken by the 
Turks 70 

Cooks, from Sicily 414 

Corn, given to the poorer citi- 
zens 179 . J99 

CorimcaniuSy the first who gave 
his advice freely, 1723 first ple- 
beian Pontifcx Maximus 26*6* 
Couches, for reclining on at meat, 
402 3 usual number of in a 
room, 403 ; their form, 404.3 
and covering, lb. 3 funeral 
couches 439 

Crassusy wealth of 46*0 

Criminals, dress of, 81. 234 5 af- 
ter sentence, used anciently 
to be punished without delay 5 
but tliis was altered by Tibe- 
rius, 2483 how treated after 
death 250. 448 

Crowns, given as rewards, 354 3 
used at feasts, 410 3 put on 
tlie head of the deceased 437 
Cups, kinds of 420 

Cupid 255 

Curio, turns two theatres into 


an ami>hitheatre on the same 
day, 330 3 his corruption and 


fate 

461 

(Mrlus Dentatus 

401 

Cybele, 259 3 priests of 

288 

Cyclops 

265 

Cypress, used at funerals 

437 

j:) 

Da m age, repai red 

220 

Daughters, how xiamed 

32 

Day, division of, 305 3 cominou 

and holy days 

306 

lycbium, cruel law concerning' 

42 

Decamping, manner of 

346 

Decemvirs, why created 

144 

Dessert, fruits and sweet 

-meats 

405 

Devoted to one’s service. 

origin 

of the phrase 

157 

Dials, first invented 

306 

Diana 

258 

Dice 
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Dice, game of 422 

J>icto<or, first made, 140 j causes 
of creating this magistrate, 
ih. 3 his badges and power, 
14 1 3 this office intermitted for 
120 years before Sylla, 142 5 
abolished after the death of 
Cajsar ib. 

Dishes-, kinds of, 413 3 how 
brought in 405. 415 

Divorces, form of 434 

Dogs, employed to guard the 
tem]>les, 482 3 why impaled 

ib. 

Donations, kinds of 52 

Door, opened outwards, 4S2 3 
secured by bars, &c. ib. 

Dowries, diversity of 42C 

Dramatic entertainments, first 
introduced from a religious 
motive, 323 3 <)ften inter- 
rupted by the peojde calling 
for other shows .325) 

Dress, of men, .375), 3SO ; in pub- 
lic and private, .384; of women, 
380. 390 , 35)1 3 of boys and 
girls, 382; of soldiers, .341. 
387 ; of generals in a triumph, 
3.58. .38.5; of senators, ib.-, of 
priests, 270. 274 . 28(>, 287. 
290, .381.; of poor people, 
.38.5; and of .slaves, 399; of 
the dead 4.37 

Drinking healths 421 

Driver, of t;arriages .5 1 8 

jyrnsns, Idvius, laws of, 15;i ; 
and death, ib. ; his saying 
about his house 402 


Tlar-rings 39.3 

Edicts, of the praitor. 111 ; of 
other magistrates ' 113 

Election of nijigistrates under 
the republic, 77. 80*. 90. 97; 
\mder the emperors 93 

Embalming, cause of it 444 
Emperors, their titles, 155, 150; 


theirpower, 158; their badges 

160 

Entertainments, expenses of, li- 
mited by law, 176. 183. 189; 
of different kinds 416, 417 
EntraiLs, how inspected 296 
Epitaph, form of 452 

Ephbri at Sparta, resembled the 
tribunes at Rome 126 

Equestrian order, its institution 
24 3 badges anti office 25 
Esthnate of fortunes, how made 

73 . 119 

Evidence, kinds of 241 

Exceptions, how expressed 217 
Executioner 16.5 

Evercises, kinds of, 406; in the 
army 346 


Fabius, his manner of declaring 
war on Carthage 380 

Fabins Maximus, prodictator- 

141 

Falsehood, jnmished 121. 193 
Family, right of 43 

Fanatics, whence called 278 
Farmers, kinds of 49.5 

Fascinns 26.3 

Fates 2.59 

Faunas 263 

Fences, kinds of 502 

Fertility of different soils .5(X) 
Festivals, stated, 306 3 movable, 
.310; occasional, ib.- number 
of, hurtful 311 

Fines, extent of 177 

Fish, the Romans fond of 414 
Fish-pmids, value of 463 

Flax, for what used .501 

Flamen of Jupiter .5. 28.5. 444 
Flaminius, destruction of 141 
Flavins, why made Aidile 172 
Fleet, Roman, where stationed 

139. 374 

Flutes, of different kinds 327 
Flora, 263 3 festival of .308 
O o Foundlings, 
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Foundlhigs, state of, Pirn. Ep. 

X. 71/72. . 

Foreigners, their state at Rome 
clisagTeeable 70 . 1 8£) 

Fox, wJjy burnt as a sacrifice to 
Ceres 353 

Freedmen, insolence of 486 
Freedom of the city, first grant- 
ed to physicians and the pro- 
fessors of the liberal arts by 
Cfesar 1 89 

Friends, how .some testified their 
affection 447 

Funerals, why so much attcndetl 
to, 435 ; public aiul private, 
439 ; funeral couches, 440 ; 
private funerals <‘elebrated by 
night, and piiblit; by day, 
441 ; ceremonies of both, 441 
—454 ; ’ funeral procession, 
441 j funeral oration, 443; 
first made by I’oplicola in 
honour of Brutus, ib.-, and by 
Catulus, in praise of his mother 
Popilia, ib.-, funeral pile, 445 ; 
animals thrown into it, 446‘ ; 
some jicrsons came to life on 

it 447 

Furies 26'0 


G 


kind of despotism under the 


emperors 160 

Graces 25.5 

Gracchi, their laws, 199; and 

fate 139 

Grain, kinds of 500 


Guardians, appointment of 58 


n 

Hair, perfumed at feasts, 410 ; 
how dressed by women, 390; 
by men, 397 ; not cut at sea, 
399 ; method of pulling out 


small hairs 398 

Hay, making of 503 

Harbours, how fortified 377 

Heathens, whence n,amcd 61 

Heirs, how appointed 55 

Helena. 262 

Hcliogabrilns, first Avore a robe of 
pure silk 39.3 

Heralds, or public criers 162 

Hermodorns 144 

Hercules, his labours 261 


flicro, hi.s regidations concern- 
ing the letting of lands in Si- 
cnly ado])ted by the Romans 

186 

Hieroglyphics, use of 468 

///7/a- of Rome 520 


Games, ordinary and extraordi- 


Hospitality, i nA'iolable 


412 


iitiry^ 311 3 of the Circ us ih. 

49. 4 SO ; rent 

and prices of 

Gardens 

492 


463 

GateSy how aclorncd 

482 

Household floods 

261 

of Home? 

.522 

Hour-glasses 

227 

Genius 

260 

Human sacri/iccs 

299. 308 

Germans y their iiuinner of form- 

Hymen S; -ecus 

431 

ing conjectures about 

futu- 



rity 

277 



GladiaiorSy different kinds of. 

I 


318; where exhibited, 

319; 




ther manner of fighting, 32 1 j 
prizies given to the victors 
, 322 

inventipn of 490 

Goi'errtnient, of Ibune, originally 
aristocratical, 75, brought to 
a just cqudihriitm, 129 ; worst 


Idolatry, origin of 444 

Injuries, how punished 220 
Ingrafting, manner of .505 

Illegitimate children, state of 

428 

Images, what and where kept, 
29 ; carried at funerals 442 

Indian 
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Indian wise men burnt them- 


selves, 438 ; also wives on the 
piles of their husbands 447 
Inheritances, form of entering’ 


upon 

57 

JnfantSy often exposed 

44 

Interest of money 

463 

Interrmg t\\Q. dead, most ancient . 


438. 443 j and most natural 

438 


Instruments, used in writing, 
471; in husbandry, 41)6; for 
fixing burdens on the backs 
of slaves, 510; for driving 
animals in a carriage 517 
Inns, anciently few 4 12 

Interrex, particulars concerning 
77. 94. 97. 99 
Irnerius, revives the study of the 
civil law 20G 

Italians, their right 34 

.1 

Janus, how rcj)rcseuted 259 
Jews, their manner of burial 447 
Judges, of difi'erent kinds, 222 ; 
appointment of, 224; chosen 
from Avliat order 2.33 

Judgment, manner of pronounc- 
ing, 228 ; its elFects 229 
Jiigurthine war 129 

Julian year .302 

Juno, how represented 251 
Jupiter, his names and attributes 

ib. 


K 

Kings 94. 98 

L 

Ixtnded estates, too large, hurt- 
ful, 504 ; the value of lands in 
Italy raised by a law of I'ra- 
jan ih. and 93 

Laftius, first dictator 140 


Lathis, their rights 62 

Latin tongue, the Italian states 
prohibited the use of it 42d 
Laurentia, nurse of Romulus 

283 

iMverna .^6$ 

Laws of Rome, at first few, 143 j 
of the XII Tables, 144. 171 ; 
Ctiu-ses of new laws, 163; time 
between proposing and pass- 
ing a law, 78. SiO ; how passed, 
83.87.91 ; certain laws excite 
great contention, 128 ; by what 
name distinguished, 166 ; spe- 
cies of the Roman law, 170j 
laws of the Emperors, 24.204 ; 
collected by the order of Jus- 
tinian 205 

Lawyers, origin of, 172 ; man- 
ner of consulting them, 173 ; 
under the republic, not per- 
mitted to take fees, ib.-, li- 
mited to a certain sum under 
the emperors, 174; their edu- 
cation, 175 ; eminent lawyers- 

176 

Legacies, how left 56 

Lentulns, deg’raded 3 

Leda 262 

Letters, of the alphabet, 469; 
epistles, 473 ; ingenious 
modes of conveying 477 
Legions, how many raised at dif- 
terent times, 332; division of 
each, 336 ; officers 339 

Liberty, whence the loss of it 
may be tlated, 129; causes of 
its subversion, 22. 28. 9.5. 

105. 128. 154, 

libraries 478 

Limits of the empire 537 

Linen, not worn by the Romans 
386. 408. 484 
Litters, when introduced 511 
Lietors 99, lOO. 164 

Lieinius Stolo 107 

Lieutenants, the number assigned 
to proconsuls, 147 ; their of- 
fice ij>. 

Liver, sometimes thought to^bS 
wanting in victims 29'?' 

O o 2 '^Livius 
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Livius AndronictlSy the first wri- 
ter of plays at Home 324 
Lock^, keys, bolts, 8;c. 482 

Loom, parts of 484, 485 

Lots, used in prognosticatinj^ 
future events 276 

Lottery, a kind of 424 

Lunatics, whence named 27 B 


M 

Machines, used in sieges, 365 ; 

for hauling ships 376 

Maecenas, entrusted by Augus- 
tus Avith the charge of the 
city, 137 3 his advice much 
respected by that emperor, 
93. 155 ; his tower, 444 * 
effeminate in his dress, 384 - 
said to have invented the art 
of writing short hand 162 
Magistratesy at different times, 
94 3 their functions more ex- 
tensive tlum among us, 96 3 
division of, 9/ 3 ordinary ma- 
gistrates under the republic, 
1(X) — 136‘; under the empe- 
rors, 136 — 140 3 extraordinary 
magistrates, 140 — 145; pro- 
Adncial magistrates 146 — 153 


Manufactures, woollen 4 84 

Manure., kinds of 496 

March, order of 316 

Market-places, at Rome 52S 


Marriage, only between Roman 
citizens, 43 3 anciently prohi- 
bited between Patricians and 
Plebeians, ih. & 30; as some- 
times between neighbouring 
districts, 427 ; encourage- 
ments to, 195 3 different forms 
of 425 

Marius, rose from a common 
soldier 338 ; seven times con- 
sul, 108 5 faithless and ambi- 
tious, 106. 130. 1773 cruel, 
269 3 first enlisted soldiers 
from the lowest class, 332 3 
made several changes in the 
military art 334. 353 


Mars, 256 } his shield ib* 

Mar sic war, 643 cause of, 191 3 
very destructive ib, 

Marsyas, punishment of 528 
Mast, the ancient ships had but 
one 371 

Master of horse 142 

Mi •usures, of length, 46G j of 
capacity 4t>7 

Medals 458 

Menander 825 


Mercenary servants, 35 j troops, 

336 


Merertry, 257 ; innigcs of ib. 
Meruki kills himself 285 

MetclLus Nuniidicus, banished 

177 

Me.iellus loses his sight 15. 290 
Minerva, 252 ; her shield, ih. j 
fe.stival of 307 

Minos 264 


Minority, years of 190 

Money, when coined, 455 ; how 
computed 4.59 

Momirehy, re-cstablishnicnt of 

154 


Months, division of 302 — 304 
Morra, game of 424 

Mourning, manner of 398 . 450, 

451 

Municipal towns, 66 ; not obliged 
to receive the Homan laws un- 
less they chose 67 

Muses 257 

Music, warlike instruments of 

346 


N 

Names of the Romans 30 

Necklaces 393 

Nejdune., 25.3 ; why hostile to 
the Trojans 254 

Nero, colossus of, 319 ; sets 
Rome on lire, 480 ; curious 
ceiling of his dining-room 

491 

New Style, first adopted in Eng- 
land 302 

Noblemen, young, how instructetl 
in public business, 5 ; in juris- 
prudence. 
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prudence, 175 j and in the art 
of war 147.344 

Nobles, who so called, 29 ; on 
them the bad emperors chiefly 
exercised their cruelty 16‘1 
Numa, his laws 194 

Number of the people, how as- 
certained 73 

Nymphs 255. 264 


OathjioYxa of, 22f> ; the multi]>ly- 
injr of oaths liurtful, 15H ; mi- 
litary oath 334, 3.3.5 

Officers, in the army, .339 ; in 
the navy 374, .3/5 

Omphale 389 

Orestes, tried for the murder of 
his mother 245 

Ostracism, what ib. 

Oxen, always used in ploughing’ 
497 } how trained ih. 


2*a!fans, whence named f>l 

Pales, festival of .307 

Pallas, 252 ; her image ib. 

Palms, first given to the victors 
at games 314 

Pan 26.3 

Pantomimes, 328 j composers of 

ib. 

Paper made of the papi/rus. 


Paper made or the papijrus, 

469 j of linen rags 47 1 

Parchment , first made 470 

Patches, why used 392 

Patricians 2. 28. 30 

Patrons Clients, their strir-t 
union 28 

Pavements, how adorned 490 

Pearls, value of 462 

People, power of, 20. 10.5. 267 ; 
common people of the coun- 
try more respectable than of 
the city 27 

Perjury, punishment of 159 


Perukes, when first used 399 
Petreius, his bold - answer to 
Cajsar 188 

Plough, form of, 496 ; manner 
of ploughing 497 

Pluto 259 

Poles, of the heavens 6 16 

Pompeius Sext., why called the 
son of TS'cptune 254 

Pompey made consul, 108 j sent 
against the Pirates, 185 ; 
jigainst Alithridates, 192 ; his 
exhibitionof wild beasts, 316 ; 
first built a theatre of hewn 
stone, 3.30 ; ilevicc of his ring, 
.396 ; his death S90 

Pontiffs 26.5 — 271 

Pontius, general of the Samnites 

105 

Poplicola, laws of lOl 

Porticos, uses of 407. 528 

Posts, institution of 535 

Possession, form of claiming 211 
Poppaa, liathcd in asses’ milk 

392 

Prayers, liow made 294 

Pra'tor, institution of, llOj at 
first one, ib.-, a second added, 
ih.-, tlie number of pnetors in- 
creased, 115 j the citypriEtor 
the chief. 111 ; his edicts, ib.-, 
badges, 114; and attendants, 
11.5 ; manner of administer- 
ing j ustice, 207 . 21 1 how he 
[ironounced .sentence in a cri- 
minal trial 246 

Pratorian cohorts, 351. 522; 

<;amj» of ib. 

President, of a feast 422 

Priapns 260 

Priests, of ilifferent kinds, 265 — 
292 ; of particular deities, 
284; of.Tu}»iter, ib.-, of Mars, 
2.S5; of Pan, 2.87; of Hercules, 
ib.-, of Cybele, 288 f of Vesta, 
ib. ; what theii’ emoluments,, 
were is uncertain, 291, 29^;' 
by whom elected, 91. 1§3. 

265. 2^ 

Proconsuls 8i Propraetors, ori- 
gin 
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gin of the name, 146* ; pro- 
vinces assigned to them, 147 ; 
they set out from the city 
with great pomp, 148} their 
power in the provinces, ih . } 
manner of administering jus- 
tice, 149 } their exactions, 150} 
return to Rome ns private 
citizens, unless they claimed 
a triumph ih. 

Procurator of J udea 1 53 

Property, modes of acquiring 50 
Proserpina . 259 

Proscription of citizens 182 

ProiHnces, rights 65 ; taxes 
imposed on them, ih.-, new 
partition of them by Augustus 

151 

Prot)/wc?.«Z magistrates under tlie 
republic, 146 — 151 ; under the 
emperors 151 — 153 

Purification, manner of, 76. 4 
Punishments 248 


Q 

Quoistors, why so called, 133 j 
their office, ib. j under the 
emperors, 135 ; it giive ad- 
mission into the senate 4 


R 


Pam., a machine in war 365 
Reaping, manner of 502 

Reclining at supper, when intro- 
duced, 402} manner of, ib . } 
and cause of . 410 

Registers of all public transac- 
tions, 16 } kept in the trea- 
sury IS 

Republic, causes of its ruin, 22. 


28. 106, 108, 129, 130. 147- 
^ 155. 334 
W the people, 'Instituted 
5ervius,73} when and how 

- ae 76. 119. 122 

Rewards,, military 354 

Rhea 259 





Rights oi citixens^ 40^ could not 
be taken from anyone against 
his will, 61 3 diminution of 62 
Rhodians, their regulations con- 
cerning' naval affairs adopted 


by the Romans 198 

RingSy much used 895 

Risers, their sources held sacred 

264 

Roadsy how paved 534 

Robben/y punishment of 220 

RobigOy 263 3 feast of 308 


RomanSy how divided, 2. 30 3 
an(4eiitly weighed their mo- 
ney, and did not count it, 45 5 
cautious in admitting newsa- 
(^retl rites, 61 ; their respect 
for the ministers of religion, 
267 y jiassionately fond of 
ra(*es, 313 3 of shows of gladi- 
ators, 322; and of uncommon 
sights, 320 3 almost always 
engaged in wars, 332 3 as re- 
markable for enduring iab(.)ur 
ii.’i for (amruge, '»(> ! ; long un- 
aeciuaiiitod with naval affairs, 
367 ; t artd'ui to Avear the toga 
in foreign e^)untri<^s, 379 3 
usually went with their heads 
bare, 3iS9 ; when covered , 3 OO 3 
alloweil theii hair to grow in 
mourning, 3983 their ancient 
simjjlieity, U)l ; their luxury^ 
and the cause of it, ih. 3 at iirst 
sat at meat, d ()2 ; borrowed 
the ciistoin of reclining from 
the East, lb. - began theirfeasts 
with jirayer, 41 1 ; and ended 
them in tlie same manner 424 
Rommiia, or Thrace^ why so 
called 70 

RoniCy built, 1 3 taken and burnt 
by the Gauls, 40. 480 5 and 
under Nero, ib.; adorned by 
Augustus, 480 3 its streets nar- 
row, ib.; its gates, 522 3 and 
bridges, 536 3 its Latin name, 
why concealed 366 

Romulus y 263 3 his contest with 
Remus 272 

Roofs, form of 489 

Rowers, 
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Rowers, how they sat 368 

Rutilus, the first plebeian cen- 
sor 117 

Rubicon^ the boundary of Cae-' 
sar’s province V27 

S 

S, this letter anciently used in- 
stead of R 19G. WS 

Sacred rites^ 2f)3 5 how perform- 
ed 297 

Sacrifices^ <293 ; to the dead, 449 
Sails, invention of, 367 j how ad- 
justed 372 

Salty niu(!h used 4 11 

Satires, whence named 323 
SatiirUy 258 festival of 309 
Saturninns^ his laws, 17 7 ; slain 
by Marius ih. 

Scenery of thejitres 331 

Africanus, 108. 129. 147 ; 
Nasica, kills Tib. Grac- 
chus, 129 j Ponii/iw: iMaxhnus 

269 

Scribes, or noiarios 162 

Seasons 260 

SmatCy its institution, 2 ; num- 
ber, Ih . ; prince of, A ; by whom 
assembled, 7 ; i)laeesand times 
of meetini!:, 9; quorum of, //>.; 
UKiiinet* of makiiuj; a decree, 
16 ; form of writing* it, 1 7 ; not 
valid, unless (tarried to the 
treasury, IS; rarely reversed, 
lb, ; [xover of the seinite, z6. ; 
& 20 , force of its decrees, 2 1 ; 

, little regarded in the Inst ag-es 
of the republic, 22; apparent- 
ly iiKtreased by Augustus and 
Tiberius, ihr, as the means of 
establishing des[)ytism, ibr, 
judges of crimes 247 

Senate of Grecian cities 69 
Senators^ choice of, 3; their age, 
4 ; and bjulges, 7 ; order in 
which they Avere asked their 
opinion, li®; manner of deli- 
vering it, 42 . 14, 15 ; A\ ere not 
to be interrupted, 13 ; their 
privileges, 20 ; their servility 
to the emperors 155 


567 " 

Smience, form of, in civil trials, 
211 ; in criminal trials 244 
Sepulchres, where built, 445 ; by 
whom and how 451 

Servants of the magistrates, 161; 

of the priests 293 

Servitudcsy of lands 48 

Servius Tullius, institutes the 
census, 73 ; made many laws, 
143 ; the first who coined 
money 455 

Sextiusy first plebeian consul I 07 
Short-handy art of, 162. 172 ; 

quickness of 477 

Shoes, kinds of, 387 ; for horses 

389 

Ships, their first (construction, 
368 .* different kinds of, 369; 
chief parts of a ship, 370 : 
hoAV manned, 374 ; naval af\ 
fairs, ih, ; manner of embark -\ 
ing, 376 ; order of buttle, \ 
377 ; method of transporting 
ships by land, 376 ; size of 
trading vessels 378 

Sibylline books, 279 ; keepers of 

280 

Sicily y the first country reduced 
to the form of a province 65 
Siciniusy at liis instigation the 
plebeians retire to Mans Sacer 

124 

Siege, form of 363. 366 

Skeleton, introduced at feasts 

422 

Silk, long knoAvn before silk- 
worms were introduced 393. 

394 

>S7r, equivalent to Dominiis 474 
Slaves, liow made, 32 ; their 
treatment, 35 ; of (Jifierent 
kinds, 37 ; how made free, i6.; 
their manumission res trie tecl 
by law, 38. 179. 185 ; jjunish- 
mentof,250; their dress, 399; 
not allowed to serve in the 
army bi^ in danfi:er(m8 junc- 
tures, 36; such^, ^‘^.uiruded 
themselves, were soni. '^imes 
put to death, 334. — , 

who frizzled 
shaved, 3^" 

yi T. .r 
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table, ib . ; wrote letters and 
books, 477 ) watched at the 
gate, 482 ; took care of the 
AirimUj 487 ; of the bed- 
chambers, 488 ; drCvSt trees, 
493 5 cultivated the ground, 
495. 504 5 carried burdens, 
sedans, and litters 510 

Soil^ qualities of a good 495 
Soly 2GO^ the^ame with Mithras 

ih. 

Soldiers y enlisted, 1 . 58.333 5 dif- 
ferent kinds of, 335, 33(> 5 di- 
vided into different ranks, 33(>^ 
their arms and dress, 338.341. 
387 y their order and disci- 
pline, wlien encamped, 344; 
on march, 34 G ; in battle, 318 ; 
their rewards, 354 ; punish- 
ments, 3G0 ; pay and d i scliarge 

3G2 

Solon y law-giver of Athens 144 
SonSy how freed from the power 
of their father 44 

Sosigenesy regulates tlic year 

"302 

Sowing y manner of 499 

Spectacles y their hurtful effects 

31 G, 317 

Spurinnay predicts the death of 
Caesar 297' 

Stage-plays first instituted, 323; 
chiefly of three kinds, 325 ; 
often prohibited, 329. Tacit, 
Ann, iv. 14. xiii. 45. Suet, 
Ner. IG. Dom. 7. Plin, Pan, 
4G. 

StageSy along* the road 53.5 

Standards, kinds of 133. 350 
Stipulafionsy form of 212. 215 
Stirrupsy the Romans had none 

200. 339 

Stockings, not wonn by the Ro- 
mans 3S7. 389 

St^ic^, whence named ,529 

iSYifle, old and new 302 

Superstitiim the Romans, 81. 
27r.’'t^lt^'o70. 37G, &c. 

} principal meal, 400; 

Shea' '‘“2.488 ; dress for, 

413; music, 
41G 


Swearing to support whatever 
laws were passed, when first 
enforced 177- 187 

SyllOy his choice of senators, 5 ; 
usurpation, 189. 182 ; cruelty, 
ih , increased the number of 
the qua^stiones perpetucCy IIG; 
abridges the power of the tri- 
bunes, 130; his laws, 182; 
both rewards and punishes the 
shaves of Sulpicius for betray- 
ing him, 201 ; why he ordered 
his body to be burnt 438 
Sylvanus 2G3 


T 


TahleSy 405 ; of different forms, 
ib,', how consecrated 411 
Tarquiniusy king, expelled, ,99 ; 

on what day 103 

Taxesy various kinds of, 59 ; re- 
mitted ib. 

Teeth, care of 392 

Temples, 293. 523 ; ornament of 
their front and roof 489 

Tents, form of 344 

Testaments, how made, 53; an- 
ciently made iu the ('omitia 
Curia tae 73 

Terminus, his temple 2G3 

Thanksgivings, how made 295 
Theatres y at first prohibited, 329; 
l)uilt by Scaurus, 330 ; Curio 
and Rompey, ib.-, &c. 

Theft, how punished 219 

yVicm/o.vh/.v abolishes the heathen 
worship at Rome 292 

Things, division of 4G 

Threshings manner of .503 

Thracians, curious custom of, 
245 ; their wives burn them- 
selves on the piles of their 
liusbuiids 447 

Tiberius, deprived the people of 
the right of votihg, 93 ; sum 
he left at his death 4G1 

Tiles, tax laid on 489 

Tiro, freedman of Cicero 1G2 

Top, 
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Top, diflVrent friMu the /rochus 

407 

TorUtr<\ used only on slaves, 
^211 ; instrument of ib* 

Towrrsy in sieges, 364 ^ in ships 

372 

TownSy how attacked, 363 y and 
defended 366 

Trajan s pillar 530 

Trade ^ not resjiected, 5, 6. 218 ; 
hurtful consequences of this 

28 

Tragedy^ writers of 325, 326 
TreeSy liow pro})agatcd 505 
Trkilsy civil, 207 - how (-on- 
diicted, 226 ; criminal, be- 
fore the people, 232; before 
the prfetors, 235 ; how con- 
tlucted 240 

Tribes y three at first, 1. 88 ; 
when increased, 89 ; how di- 
vided 90 

Trihoniatiy the chief of those 
lawyers who composed the 
Corpus j ii ris 205 

Tribunes of the commons, when 
created, 124 ; their power at 
first small, 125 ; afterwards 
exorbitant, ih, ; abridged by 
Sylla, 130 ; in a manner anni- 
hilated by Julius Cajsar, 
conferred on Augustus, ; 
at first not admitted into the 
senate 16 

TribuneSy military, number of in 
a legion 177. 339 

Tripods, of different kinds 281 
Triumph, whence called, 356 ; 

naval triumph 359 

Triunnnri, 95 ; consecrate a 
temple and divine honours 
to Caesar 3(X> 

Trophies, use of 53 1 

U 

Undertaker y of funerals 441 
Urns, how made 447 

Usurers, their cruelty, 43 ; and 
art 464 


V 


Valerius Corims I OS 

Venusy her names, &c. 254 

Verdict of a jury 244 

Verresy said to have been re- 
stored from banishment by 
the influence of Cicero, 240 ; 
cause of his deatli ib, 

J ^ertu m n us 263 


Vespasian, the first who , made 
laws without consulting the 
senate, 23 ; the sum he said 
was necessary to support the 
state 461 

J^estay the goddess of fire 252 
Vestal Virgins 28S 

Victims, white from the river 
Cliturnmis 298 

Vineyards, 506; how planted, 
ib. &c. 

Villas y how laid out * 491 

VilUuSy why called Annalis 97 
Virginia, killed by her father 

144 

Virtues, worshipped 261 

Vitellus, luxury of 416 

Vomit, custom of taking before 
and after supper ib. 

Votes, how made 394 

Vulcanus, 255 ; his work-sho[> 
where ib. 


W 

Ukir, how proclaimed 332 
Watch-word y how given 345 
Wealthy instances of 46 i 

Weeks y division of time by, not 
used by the ancient Romans 

303 

WeightSy English and Roman 

454 

Wife, properties of a good one 

484 

Winels ,j64. 508 

Wine,. mJinner of raaV*-'- 
kinds of. ^ ' 
boiled, ^ 
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Witnesses, form of making them, 
508 j diffeil'cnt kinds of, 243 ; 
how summoned 227 , 242 

\ Women, excluded from inlierit- 
. ances, 203 j their clothes, 
380 j shoes, 387, 388 ; head- 
dress, 390 ; paint, 392 ; in- 
dustry, 483 ; apartment among 


the Greeks 488 

Wood, used for firing 487 

fFriting", materials for, 489, 470; 

manner of 47i 

Windows, how made 490 

Wheel for raising water 518 


Y 

Year, how divided by llomulus, 
300 ; by Julius Caesar, 301 ; 
by Pope Gregory, 302; by 
the ^ Egyptians 303 

Young men, at what age they as- 
sumed the Toga VirUis, 382 ; 
peculiarity in their manner of 
wearing it for the first year, 
583; when they began to shave, 
397 ; consecrated the first 
growth of the beard, and also 
their hair, to -some tleity, ib. 
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